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KALIDASA—HIS DATE AND BIRTH-PLACE-PART II 

By T. J. Kedar, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

The Date of KSlidSsa 

In assigning Kalidasa to the fourth or the fifth century A.D. greatest stress 
is laid on the reference in fourth canto of the Raghuvamsa to the conquest of 
the Huns by Raghu. It has been argued that Huns referred to were the 
White Huns who entered India after 455 A.D. and who had over-run Persia 
by 425 A.D. There is no reason to suppose that the reference in the stanza 

erafvtmisnstf i 

II (tf. 4-68) 

is to the white Huns. It is assumed that no Hun nation existed on the 
banks of Oxus River, or for that matter in Bactria in the first century B.C. 
If we succeed in establishing that the Huns dwelt on the banks of the Oxus 
and had formed themselves into a nation in the first century B.C., the result 
would greatly support our theory that Kalidasa lived and flourished in the 
first century B.C. 1 

2. In describing the conquest of Raghu, Kalidasa mentions that after 
finishing the conquests in the East and West of India, Raghu proceeded to 
conquer the countries to the North-West, North and North-East of India. 
First he set out for Persia. 

qristersrmsrj saw i 

n (tf. 4-60) 

It is expressly mentioned that he proceeded by land and not by sea. To 
do this, he was bound to cross the Indus somewhere on the border of India. 
It appears that in the first century B.C. and even before that period the 
boundaries of Persia and India were conterminous. After defeating the 
PSrasikas (Parsis), Raghu advanced towards a river about the identity of 
which there is some dispute. According to Mallinath, it is the river Indus. 
According to an earlier commentator, Vallabha, it is the river Vankshu or 
Vahku identified with the river Oxus. 

jtofowwnww ^3 (or i 

<l (<f. 4-67) 

Hll Birth-place and Date,” Nagpur University Journal , No. 5, De.\ 1939; ' 
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We have to see which of the two readings is correct. This has to be deter¬ 
mined with reference to the next stanza: 

fjnwrirRT etc. 

Vallabha reads Vahku for Sindhu. “ On the banks of the river the heroism 
of Raghu was writ large on the cheeks of the wives of Huns in the form 
of rosiness caused by self-striking owing to grief at the death of their 
husbands.” Can this description apply to the Indus? If in going to the 
country of the Parasikas (Parsis), the Indus had to be crossed, there is no 
reason why the Indus should be mentioned after conquering the Parasikas. 
It is mentioned in the preceding stanza that Raghu advanced to the North 
after conquering the Parasikas. 

cRT: HcT$r iml I 

otrPt ii (rg. 4-66) 

“ Raghu then advanced to the North just as the Sun does.” 

From Persia or Kerman, the easternmost district of Persia, if he 
advances to the North, Raghu would necessarily avoid the Indus and go to 
the Oxus. The river Oxus was known to the Indian World, long before 
Kalidasa flourished. The territory on the banks of the Oxus was known as 
the Balliika, and which is identical with modern Balkha. 

The question is whether the Huns had settled down on the banks of the 
Oxus in the first century B.C. It has been supposed by Indologists that the 
Huns settled down on the banks of the Oxus in the fourth or the fifth 
century A.D. and consequently, Kalidasa could not have been born in the 
first century B.C. Professor K. B. Pathak quotes Kshiraswami, the Com¬ 
mentator of Atnarako§a, who explains Vahlika as meaning saffron: 

According to Mr. Pathak, the reading fawpfa must be abandoned.* 
Kshiraswami lived in the eleventh century A.D. whereas Mallin&tha, a 
southerner, whose geographical knowledge is unquestionably defective, and 
who lived in the 14th century A.D., could not be relied on for the’ correct 
reading. Vallabha, another commentator, flourished in the 12th century A.D. 
and his reading is 

Mr. Pathak accepts the reading of Vallabha and then quotes 
Cunningham: “ According to the Chinese Authorities, the White Huns first 


* Indian Antiquary, Nov. 1912. 
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appeared in the countries on the Oxus in the beginning of the fifth century 
A.D.” 3 Vincent Smith also says that the Huns were in the Oxus Valley 
between A.D. 455-84. * 

These scholars have not been careful to distinguish between the 
Mongolian Huns and the Epthalites or the White Huns and have thus 
created a confusion leading to wrong inferences. Researches based on 
Chinese Chronicles, particularly of the first Han dynasty (206 B.C. to 24 
A.D.) establish that the “Great Yuechi” people invaded Bactria or the 
Bahlikas in the second century B.C. As Sir Aurel Stein says “ Originally, so 
the text asserts, the Great Yuechi lived a nomad life beyond the North-West¬ 
ern frontiers of China. With their flocks they moved hither and thither 
over those vast tracts like their neighbours, the hordes of the Hiung-nu. 
In 201 B.C. and again in 165 B.C., they were attacked by the same powerful 
Hiung-nu the Huns of later days. On the last occasion their king was slain 
and his skull turned into a drinking bowl and the Yuechi themselves, driven 
to forsake their camping grounds, wandered far to the west.” 5 Here, after a 
victory over the Ta-hia, the nation occupying Bactria, the great Yue-chi 
settled down in the tracts North of the Oxus. Sir Aurel Stein mentions further 
in this article that the Yuechi crossed the Oxus sometime after 126 B.C. and 
made themselves the masters of the Tahia Capital, South of the river. The 
territory they secured was bounded on the West by the Asir or the kingdom 
of the Arsacid® and on the South by Kipin—that is upper Kabul Valley. 

Sir Aurel Stein, who devoted his whole life to the study of Centra] Asia, 
elsewhere® writes that the tribe of the Hiung-nu or the Huns resided on the 
side of Mongolia. As they were a constant source of danger to China, the 
great Chinese Emperor conquered the Northern slopes of the Nanshan 
range (140-87 B.C.). These slopes had been occupied at first by the Great 
Yuechi people who had been ousted from their scats by the Hiung-nu. 
The Yuechi then went towards the kingdom of Bactria and settled on the 
banks of the Oxus. By 121 B.C. the Hiung-nu or the Huns were dislodged 
from the northern slopes of the Nanshan range and the whole of the Tarim 
basin which comprises Yarkand and the surrounding countries came under 
the sway of the Chinese by 115 B.C. 

The Hiung-nu or Huns too, in their turn migrated to the West and settled 
on the northern slopes of the Tien-Shan range believed to be wHrct 


* Transactions of the 9th Congress of the Orientalists. 

* Early History of India, p, 297. 

* Indian Antiquary, April 1905. 

® Ancient Central Asian Tracts, 1932, p. 16 ff. 
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of Indian Mythology. It was at this period that the Great Wall of China 
was built to protect the Chinese Empire from the depradations of the Huns. 
It appears that the Huns continued their attacks on the territory to the 
South of the Tien-Shan range. 

Sir Percy Sykes also observes, “ Reference has already been made to the 
Yuechi as having in 163 B.C. dispossessed the Sakas from their habitat in 
the Tarim Basin. In 120 B.C. the Yuechi drove the Sakas out of Bactria, 
which they occupied and which remained their centre for many generations. 
In 30 B.C. one of their tribes the Kwei-Shang subdued the others and the 
nation became known to the Romans as the ‘ Kushan ”. 7 

The Hiung-nu who later were known as Huns were at first nomad 
tribes, but before 200 B.C. had formed themselves into a confederacy and 
claimed equality with the Chinese. As E. H. Parker in his book “ China, 
her History , Diplomacy and Commerce ” says: “ The -whole history of 
Hiung-nu wars of the Han dynasty is intensely vivid and interesting yielding 
not one whit in any respect to the Greek accounts of the Scythians and the 
Huns in the respective times of Alexander and Attilla. There is excellent 
ground for believing that the Scythians, Huns and Hiung-nu were practically 
re-shuffles of one and the same people—the Turks of later date.” 

It appears that three nomad tribes lived before the Christian era com¬ 
menced in Central Asia as close neighbours. The Sakas occupied the Tarim 
basin. They were the first to leave their seats and occupied Bactria. They 
were followed by Yuechi, who pushed the Sakas further west and south. 
The Yue-chi in their turn, were driven out from their settlements by the 
Hiung-nu. By close proximity and similarity of customs and manners, 
they appear to be branches of the same stock, and to the people of the 
ancient world they were all at first Huns and later on Turks or Turushkas. 

Stuart describes, how in 124 B.C. Artabanus II, the uncle of the Persian 
King, died from a wound taken while fighting the Yue-chi “ who driven for¬ 
ward by the Huns (Hiung-nu) had recently driven the Greeco-Bactrian 
kingdom back into India.” 8 It is at this time (124 B.C.) that we find the 
Sakas establishing themselves in the north of the Drangian and giving the 
country the name of Sakastan (now Sajistan). 

Latourette, another author, in his book “ The Chinese—Their History 
and Culture ” remarks, “ In the North-west, Shih Huangti’s forces defeated 
the Hiung-nu, a pastoral horse-using people, probably akin to the Tartars 


7 History of Persia, 1930 ed., Vol. I, p. 433. 
* Ancient Persian and Iranian Civilisation , 
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and Turks and possibly the same as or related to the Huns of European 
History. For several centuries we hear much of them in the Chinese annals. 
About the time of Shih Huangti—in the second half of the third century 
B.C.—the Hiung-nu seem for the first time to have been welded into an 
effective confederation.” 

Mr. Vincent Smith also says “ A tribe of Turki nomads, known to 
Chinese authors as the Hiung-nu succeeded in inflicting upon a neighbouring 
and a rival horde of the same stock, a decisive defeat before the middle of 
the second century B.C. The date of the event is stated as 165 B.C. by most 
scholars while Dr. Flanke gives the limiting dates as 174 and 160 B.C.” 
He further observes that the Yue-chi had to move in the first century B.C. 
to the south of Oxus, being forced to do so by the Hiung-nu, and became 
the over-lords of the inhabitants of Bactria known as ta-hia to the Chinese.* 
“The Yue-chis were not snub-nosed Mongols, but being men with pink 
complexions and large noses resembling the Hiung-nu in manners and 
customs.” 10 

It is clear from the authorities quoted above that the Yue-chi who resem¬ 
bled the Hiung-nu and who were believed to belong to the same stock as the 
latter had been occupying the valley of the Oxus in the first century B.C. The 
Hiung-nu themselves were then occupying territories to the north of the 
Oxus. To outsiders, both the branches of the Nomadic stock were known 
as Huns and the description of the Great Yue-chi as Huns would not be 
inappropriate. The Yue-chi were on the south bank of the Oxus and the 
Hiung-nu on the north bank and the description of Kalidasa that Raghu 
fought with the Huns and defeated them on the banks of the Oxus would 
suggest that he had the background of the first century B.C. 

The White Huns or the Epthalites came from a stock known to the 
Chinese as the Yetha. Sir Percy Sykes says, “ The new comers (Epthalites), 
though of a similar stock were entirely distinct from the Yue-chi whom they 
drove out. This powerful tribe crossed the Oxus about A.D. 425, and ac¬ 
cording to the Persian Chroniclers the news of their invasion caused wide¬ 
spread panic. 11 According to Mr. Vincent Smith, these Huns entered India 
in 455 A.D. and again in 465 A.D. Skandagupta had ascended the 
throne in 455 A.D. and had to witness a third raid by these Huns in 470 A.D. 

It is clear that the White Huns had no settlement on the Oxus during 
the reigns of Gupta kings, Candragupta II, Kumargupta and Skandagupta. 

* Early History of India, 1924 ed,, p, 265. 

10 Klnjpmfll, 1882, p. 7. 

u History of Porsta, Vol, I, p. 435,1930 ed. 
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Kalidasa could not have referred to them even if we assume that he lived 
and flourished during the Gupta period. His reference is evidently to the 
Yue-chi people and probably the Hiung-nu. It should be noted that 
Candragupta II reigned from 380 A.D. to 415 A.D. and Kumargupta from 
415 A.D. to 455 A.D. 

If Kalidasa was a contemporary of Candragupta II, the existence of the 
White Huns who had not come out of the steppes beyond the Tienshan 
mountains before 425 A.D. could not have been known to him. And when 
they actually crossed the Oxus in 425 A.D. they marched first into Persia 
and at a later date namely 455 A.D. into India. Kalidasa was referring 
unquestionably to the settled Bahlika country which was ruled over in the 
first century B.C. by the Great Yue-chi who had become a nation at that 
time. The conquest of Raghu was directed against settled territories, as 
all such conquests would be and not against nomadic or pastoral tribes 
who were at one place on one day and at another place on another day. 
So between 425 A.D. and 470 A.D. or thereabout the White Huns had not 
formed themselves into a nation and it is a mistake to suppose that the 
reference in the fourth canto of Raghuvamia was to the White Huns. The 
Yue-chi people after forming themselves into a nation and ruling over Bactria 
in the first century B.C. moved southwards towards India and established 
kingdoms in the North-West of India. The first Yue-chi king who has 
received historic prominence is Kadphises I and his accession has been dated 
40 A.D. by Mr. Vincent Smith. Kadphises made himself master of Kipin 
or Gandhara as well as Kabul. He consolidated his power in Bactria. At 
the age of 80, Kadphises’ reign ended and this was in or about 77 or 78 A.D., 
and his son Kadphises II further extended the Yue-chi dominion and com¬ 
pleted the conquest of Northern India. Kanishka succeeded Kadphises II, 
it is believed in 120 A.D. 1 ® 

Kanishka, Vasishka and Huvisksha were well established in power at 
Mathura on the Jumna as well as in Kashmir and in the intermediate 
Punjab. The rule of Kanishka is stated to have extended as far South as 
the Vindhyas and also over the remote regions beyond the Pamir passes. 
Kanishka’s capital was Purushpur, the modern Peshawar. His most striking 
military exploit was his conquest of Kashagar, Yarkand and' Khotan. 
Kanishka was succeeded by other Kushan kings, the last king of some 
importance being Vasudeo whose rule terminated by 240 A.D. The Kushans 
held their own in Kabul and Punjab for a long time after 240 A.D. though 
they lost some of their dominions in India. The Kushan kings of Kabul 


11 See Vincent Smith, Early History of India, p. 273. 
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continued to be a considerable power until the fifth century A.D. when 
they were overthrown by the White Huns. 

If the Kushans who were descended from the Yue-chi had been reign¬ 
ing at Kabul, which was practically the gate of India in the fifth century, there 
was no reason to place the Huns at the banks of the Oxus or Vanksu. The 
Yue-chi people were the Huns and they migrated towards India only in the 
beginning of the first century A.D. If we accept the theory propounded in 
my previous article, 13 namely that Kalidasa lived and flourished in the first 
century B.C. the Yue-chi people were then still on the banks of the Oxus; 
were rulers of Bactria or Bahlika and the description of Kalidasa that 
Huns dwelt on the banks of the Oxus is in accordance with historical facts. 

The next point urged in support of the theory of the fifth century A.D. 
as to the date of Kalidasa is the description of the conquests of Raghu. It 
is urged that the description proceeds on the lines of Samudragupta’s con¬ 
quests. Does this mean that there were no campaigns of conquest before 
Samudragupta ? In the Mahabharata itself, we find elaborate descriptions 
of conquests made by the Pandava brothers before the holding of the 
Rajasuya sacrifice. The Rajasuya sacrifice was designed for the conquest 
of the earth. No king could become a samr&f (an emperor) unless he con¬ 
quered the earth or a substantial portion of it. So in describing the conquests 
of Raghu, Kalidasa had not to depend on the conquests of Samudragupta. 

Moreover, the conquests of Samudragupta do not include a conquest 
of the Persians or the Huns on the banks of the Oxus. Neither is there any 
mention of the defeat of such a race as the Kambojas who dwelt beyond the 
then North-western frontier of India. There is no mention, either of the 
victory over the king of the Pandyas in the south. The Mahabharata on 
the other hand describes how Arjuna the great Papdava hero conquered 
the countries now comprised in Kashmir and trans-Kashmir tracts (see 

aa: i 

aaftnrak i 

aW. it 

srfJrcnfl aft i 

arnwfttf t&siaa. u 

was a city belonging to the tribe of Abhisaras in Kashmir as is clear 
from Kalhapa’s Rdjatarangipi. I think is a wrong reading for 


11 Nagpur University Journal, No. 5, 1939. 
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which was another city in Kashmir. After conquering the whole of Kashmir. 
Arjuna proceeded to Bactria or Bahlika. 

eta: snsffar* <rr^rr?rt%: i 

iTfcTf iRj#t 3rt =*% n 

This conquest must have brought him on the banks of the Oxus. After 
Balhikas, Daradas were conquered along with Kambojas. 

TiJFsrrcrfa: i 

The Indologists do not agree about the location of the Ktmbojas. The 
Daradas are assigned to the slopes of the Hindukush. According to Mr. 
Vincent Smith, the Kambojas occupied a territory which is a part of the 
modern Tibet. But the description of the Kambojas in the Purapas shows 
that they occupied a tract contiguous to that held by the Daradas. The 
description in the Mahabharata quoted above couples the Daradas with the 
Kambojas and it appears that the Kambojas were a tribe dwelling on the 
slopes of the Hindukush. In the Manusmrti (chapter 10, stanza 44), the 
Kambojas are placed side by side with Yavanas (Greeks) and Sakas (the 
Scythians). The Yavanas and Sakas were unquestionably beyond the North* 
western frontier of India and if the route followed by Raghu be carefully 
considered, the inference becomes irresistible that from the banks of the 
Oxus, Raghu would descend on the slopes of the Hindukush. The con¬ 
quests of Arjuna were pushed further northwards and were carried as 
far as the (the Tien-shan mountains) and included such races as 

the Lohas, Parama-k3mbojas and the Rishikas. Mention is made of the 
country of Uttarkurus which is beyond the which also submitted 

to the arms of the Papdava hero. If Kalidasa had desired to describe the 
conquests of Raghu beyond the frontiers of India, he would naturally take 
his guidance from the MahSbharata and not from Samudragupta who never 
went beyond the frontiers of India in his fighting .campaign. It is worth 
while to note that Arrian, the historian of Alexander the Great, mentions 
Cambistholi to the North-west of India. This refers to the dwellers in 
Kamb or Kambis country. 

It is thus highly improbable to hold that Kalidasa got his inspiration for 
the description of the conquests of Raghu from the conquests of Samudra¬ 
gupta. There is nothing in the recorded Exploits of Samudragupta to indicate 
that the conquests of Samudragupta were before the mind of Kalidasa whan 
he wrote the description of Raghu’s conquests. The scholars who rely on 
the fifth century A.D. theory assume in the first instance that Kalidasa was 
a contemporary of Candragupta II and corroborate the assumpthS by 
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another unwarranted assumption that the description of the conquests of 
Raghu was influenced by the conquests of Samudragupta. 

The description of the Swayamvara (marriage) of Indumati next at¬ 
tracts our attention in our search for the date of Kalidasa. Kalidasa mentions 
the presence of kings of eight countries: Magadha, Ahga, Avanti, Anupa, 
Sursena, Kalinga, Pan<jya and KoSala. Kalidasa has shown high regard for 
the king of Magadha. Indumati, the bride, rejects the king and moves on 
towards another king with a respectful bow 

i (*g. 6-25) 

This she did only to this king and to no other king whom she rejected. 
Now if it be assumed that Kalidasa had before his mind the conditions of 
his time, and if it be further assumed that Candragupta II or Kumargupta 
was the then reigning monarch of Magadha, it would not have been possible 
for him to introduce another king as king of Ujjain. It is clear from the 
description that Ujjain had also a king who in all probability had an in¬ 
dependent status. The description gives rise to two inferences—either that 
Kalidasa was giving an imaginary picture that applied according to him to 
the times of Raghu or that he referred to his own times in which both 
Ujjain and Magadha had independent kings. In the first case, the inference 
is immaterial for both theories, viz., of the first century B.C. and the fifth 
century A.D. In the latter case, the time of the Guptas is clearly ruled out 
for the Lord of Magadha was the Lord of Avanti (Ujjain) and the men¬ 
tion of two different kings for these two places would be out of place. If 
Kalidasa wrote Raghuvarhfa in the Gupta period, it must have been after 
455 A.D. when the White Huns left the Oxiis basin and invaded India. 
At that time there was no king at Ujjain which had already been subjugated 
by Candragupta II between 380 A.D. and 415 A.D. On the other hand, 
if we place Kalidasa in the first century B.C., and assign Raghuvamsa to 
a period after the death of Devabhuti that is after 73 B.C., Magadha was 
ruled by the Kapva king Vasudeva, who had killed DevabhQti and occupied 
the throne of Pitaliputra. Kanva Vasudeva was a Brahmin and the res¬ 
pectful bow which is referred to in the line quoted above is understandable. 
It would behove a K$atriya princess to take the course she did in rejecting 
the king and moving on towards another prince. Avanti or Ujjain was then 
an independent kingdom under the Gardabhilla dynasty and was the head¬ 
quarters of what was known as the western Mafawa. It has been mentioned 
before, that a short time before 57 B.C., the King Gardabhilla, who was the 
predecessor of Vikram&ditya (Sakiri), had been driven away from his king¬ 
dom by &akas who had invaded Ujjain which was regained by Vikram&ditya 
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from the $akas in or about 57 B.C. If we place the composition of 
Raghuvamsa sometime between 73 B.C. which marks the end of the rule 
of the dissolute king Devabhuti and 57 B.C. the date of the triumph of 
Vikramaditya there is a period between these dates, in which Avanti was 
ruled by a &aka king (or a Satrap). In my opinion, the following descrip¬ 
tion refers to the £aka king. 

*rwfRftralftw(?r ii (*3. 6-32) 

“This is the king of Avanti having stout and large arms, an expansive chest 
and a slim rounded waist who (therefore) looks like the Sun carefully trimmed 
by Twastri by being placed on a turning lathe.” The &akas were regarded 
as K^atriyas in those days and it is an undisputed historical fact that many 
of them and other foreigners had adopted the Hindu faith. The Garuda 
Stambha of Heleodorus at Besnagar of the first century B.C. is a standing 
proof of this fact. The simile used by Kalidasa in the above-quoted stanza 
is eminently suggestive of the Saka origin of this king. The king is com¬ 
pared to the Sun whose disc was cut out by his father-in-law the Twa§(ri 
and the story goes according to the Markandeya Purana that Twastri 
performed this operation on the Sun in Saka-Dwlpa. Mallinatha also 
refers to his story in his commentary as follows: 

VWRUiar atf*: SnrH’RT'TWr II 

The Sakas were handsome people and the features could be well attributed 
to chiselling carefully done by the divine architect (?j«tfBi%ra). Then the 
rounded slim waist is a marked feature of the &akas and the Greeks and 
would be in marked contrast with the stout waists of the Indian princes. 
On no other theory can we account for the simile used by Kalidasa and if 
Kalidasa lived in the first century B.C., and composed RaghuvatftSa in the 
period of the Saka rule at Ujjain between 73 B.C. and 57 B.C. the descrip¬ 
tion would be perfectly accurate. I have already mentioned that Raghu- 
variisa ends abruptly with the death of a king who was a prototype of the 
last Sunga king Devabhuti and since the first dramatic creation of Kalidasa 
portrayed the life of one who was for practical purposes the first king of the 
Sunga dynasty (Agnimitra), it is reasonable to hold that the abrupt ending 
of Raghuvamsa is suggestive of the end of the Sunga rule and for that 
reason, the composition of Raghuvarhia must be assigned to a date some 
time after 73 B.C. There was a revolution at Ujjain between 73 B.C. and 
57 B.C. and Ujjain was for sometime under the sway -of the &akMs and 
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when Kalidfisa refers to the king of Ujjain, he does it with respect to the 
Saka prince who was ruling over Ujjain at the time. 

According to Matsya, Vayu and Viynu Puranas a dynasty called the 
Gardabhilla dynasty ruled over Ujjain. Gandhavasena is supposed to be 
the founder of it. He ascended the throne in or about 74 B.C. when the 
Sunga rule had come to an end. Gandhavasena ruled for 10 years up to 
64 B.C. In the latter year, according to Jain books, Saraswatl, the sister of 
Kalikasuri, a Jain ascetic, was seized by the king and placed in his harem. 
Kalikasuri then, in despair, crossed the Indus and sought the help of the 
Sakas in Seistan. The Sakas advanced on Ujjain and drove out Gandhava¬ 
sena. They ruled over Ujjain for seven years from 64 B.C. to 57 B.C. In 
addition to the Jain sources from which this account has been taken, the 
Yugapurdna which has been appended to Gargasamhitci also mentions these 
details. Dr. Jayaswal in his article published in the Journal of Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society (1928) has also thrown light on this. King 
Vikramaditya (Sakari) was a son of Gandhavasena. Helped by the Andhra 
King, Vikramaditya invaded Ujjain and drove out the Sakas and this event 
took place in 57 B.C. In the Jain book Kumarachhanda, the first 
VikramSditya is said to appear 3020 years after the commencement of 
Kaliyuga. 14 According to the orthodox belief Kaliyuga began in 3102 B.C. 
and so deducting 3020 years from 3102 B.C., we come to the year 81 B.C. 
Vikramaditya’s victory over the Sakas took place in 57 B.C. so that we 
can safely take it that he was 24 years old at the time. It is not 
reasonable to doubt the testimony of Jain works and when the Hindu 
Purapas also partially corroborate them, the inference is irresistible that 
VikramSditya was not a mythical hero but a sovereign who lived and ruled 
over Ujjain in the first century B.C. The available versions of the Brihat- 
katha of Gupatjhya mention king Vikramaditya of Ujjain and the date of 
Brihatkathd. is taken to be first century A.D. In the stanza from Raghuvamsa 
quoted above, there is an unmistakable reference to a Saka King as the Lord 
of AvantI, and as has been pointed out, the period of Saka rule falls between 
64 B.C. and 57 B.C. and this fits in with our theory that the Raghuvamla 
was composed after the death of the last Sunga king Devabhuti that is after 
73 B.C. Since the Sakas ruled between 64 B.C. and 57 B.C. we can safely 
place its composition between these two dates. 

Next we come to the king of the Papayas. In the fourth canto of 
Raghuvamla, Raghu is said to have conquered the Kalingas and proceeded 
to the South. He crossed the K&veri and conquered the P4n4yas. In the 


14 T. Shah, Ancient India, Vol. 3, p. 370. 
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6th canto, Kalidasa describes the P&ndya king as the lord of the city called 
Uragapura. It is significant to note that neither in the 4th canto nor in the 
6th canto, mention is made of the Chola kingdom. It appears that in 
Kalidasa’s time all the territory south of the Kalingas was known as the 
Pandya country with its capital at Uragapura. 

According to Mr. Vincent Smith the Pandya kingdom was approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to the modern Madufa and Tinnevelly districts with part 
of Trichinopoly and sometimes, also of Travancore. 16 In the first century 
after Christ, Madura or Kudal was according to Pliny, the capital of the 
Pandyas. The Pandyas were known to the Sanskrit grammarian KStyayana 
whose date is not later than the fourth century B.C. In the same century, 
Magasthenes the ambassador of Seluekas Nekator at the court of Candragupta 
Maurya was told strange tales about the realm of the Pandyas. Strabo 
mentions a mission sent by ‘ King Pandion ’ to Augustus Caesar in 20 B.C. 
Ptolemy the Geographer (A.D. 140) was well informed concerning the names 
and positions of the marts and ports of the Pandya country. To the north 
of the Pandya country was the Chola kingdom which was bounded on the 
north by the Pennar river and on the south by the Southern Vettaru river. 
Uraiyur was the most ancient historical capital of this country. According 
to Mr. Vincent Smith, the first historical or semi-historical Chola king is 
Karikal who is said to have founded the city of Kaveripaddinam, transferring 
his capital from Uraiyur to the new city. 18 Karikal appears to have lived 
in the second half of the first century of the Christian era or perhaps in 
the second century. 

As Mr. Vincent Smith says, “Literary references indicate that in the second 
or third century after Christ, the power of the Chola and other Tamil kings 
declined and was superseded by the rise of the Aruwaler and similar tribes 
apparently distinct in race from the Tamils. The earliest known Pallava 
inscription dating from about the beginning of the fourth century show that 
at that time a Pallava prince was reigning at Kanchi in the middle of the 

traditional Chola country.However that may be, a Pallava king 

certainly was established at Kanchi, when Samudragupta raided the south 
about 350 A.D. and Chola dominions at that time must have beep much 
diminished in consequence.” 17 It is clear that Kafichi was a flourishing town 
in the fourth century A.D. and the seat of a Pallava king who was practi¬ 
cally the ruler of the kingdom of the Cholas. Uraiypur which is the same 


16 Early History of India, p. 468* 
1# Ibid., p. 481. 
w Ibid,, p. 482. 
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as Uragapur (being Prakrita Apabhramsa) described by Kalidasa was not 
the capital of the Pandyas in the time of the Guptas. Madura was the 
capital in those days, Uragapur having been abandoned three centuries 
before. If what Mr. Vincent Smith says is correct about Uragapur it 
conflicts with his assumption that Kalidasa lived in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. 

The description of the king of Mathura in canto 6 of Raghuvamto also 
attracts our attention. The king is said to belong to the NIpa family. The 
Nipas are mentioned in the Puranas as having descended from the Puru 
family. In the Vi$nu Parana, the genealogy is given as below: 

Hastin (who founded Hastirtipura) 


Ajamidha Dwimidha Puruoudhi 

Vfhadisu 
Vfhadvasu 
Vchatkarman 
Jayadratha 
Vi$vajita 
Senajita 
RucirSSwa 
Pfthusena 
Para 
NIpa 

It is said further that NIpa had hundred sons and one Ugrayudha eventu¬ 
ally destroyed the NIpa race of K§atriyas. One thing is clear that about 
the time of Kalidasa, there was no foreign ruler over Mathura which was 
under the sway of a king of the NIpa family, of course on the assumption 
that Kaiidfisa was referring to contemporaneous events. 

Mathura was under the £aka satraps for several centuries and the 
earliest date for the commencement of the £aka rule can be placed about 
30 B.C. The inscriptions of the lion capital at Mathura place the rule of 
Rajubula and Sodas the Saka satraps by 30 B.C. No king of ancient dynasty 
ruled over Mathura in the fourth or fifth century A.D.; the possibility in 
that behalf is only in regard to the period prior to 30 B.C. If Kalidasa had 
events of his time before his mind, and if he lived in Gupta times, it was 
impossible for him to think of a king of NIpa dynasty. On the other hand 
if he had composed Raghuvamfa between 64 B.C. and 57 B.C. or for that 
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matter in any year before 57 B.C., the existence of the rule of any indigenous 
sovereign over Mathura is a certainty. Stanza 45 of the 6th canto mentions 
that the King of Mathura was a veritable light of two families. 

^ gaud II 

Evidently the two families mean the father’s family and the mother’s family. 
The description that the king was descended from the Nipa family proves 
the high birth from the father’s side. But what about the mother’s side? 
This suggests that a contemporary king was in the mind of Kalidasa when 
he wrote this stanza. No critic has thrown any light on this matter and 
consequently we have to see if the reigning monarch at Mathura at the time 
of Kalidasa had an equally high pedigree on the mother’s side. 

The PurSnas describe that after Hastinapura was destroyed by the floods 
of the Ganges, the capital was removed to Kausambi which became known 
as the capital of the Vatsa Desha. The inscription at Pabhosa (Prabhasa) 
near the modern Kosam (which is the same as Kausambi) records that the 
cave there was excavated during the reign of the king Ordrak or Antaka the 
fifth king of Se thunga dynasty, a few years before Bhagabhadra. The 
donor was one A$adhasena, the maternal uncle of Bahasatimitra, a feudatory 
king then reigning at Kausambi. There is another inscription discovered at 
Mora which records that the daughter of Bahasatimitra was the wife of the 
king of Mathura and the mother of living sons. 18 These inscriptions give 
us a very important clue. If the monarch reigning at Mathura in the time 
of Kalidasa was an offspring of that marriage, the description in the above 
quoted stanza would be appropriate. The reigning monarch would be 
regarded as a lamp of both the families. On the father’s side, he descended 
from the ancient family of the Nlpas and on the mother’s side from the 
family of the Vatsas. 

The inference is very clear from the above data that if contemporaneous 
events were before the mind of Kalidasa, Mathura was ruled over by an indi¬ 
genous dynasty before 57 B.C. and Kalidasa obviously referred to it. After 
the establishment of $aka rule about 30 B.C., there was no indigenous ruler 
over Mathura, until the $aka rule was finally terminated by the Gupta 
Emperors. 

If we, however, assume that the description of the conquest of Raghu 
and the marriage of Indumatl had no reference to contemporaneous events 


» J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 120. 
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but on the contrary, was an excursion of poetic imagination, neither the 
first century B.C. theory nor the fifth century A.D. has any locus standi , 
But if it is necessary to refer the description to contemporaneous events, the 
inference must be in favour of the first century B.C. theory. The Parasikas, 
the Huns, the Kambojas and the PSndyas were not imaginary beings. The 
Vafiku river, Uragapura and Tamraparni are not fictitious names. A Saka 
king at Ujjain and a King of ancient dynasty at Mathura are not poetic 
creations. These data unmistakably, establish that KalidSsa had con¬ 
temporaneous history and facts before his mind when he composed the 
Raghuvamla. It follows from the above discussion that the only period which 
can account for all these facts is the first century B.C. It is impossible to 
explain them on the fourth or- fifth century A.D. theory which must, 
therefore, be rejected. 

I summarise my conclusions as follows: 

(1) The Huns referred to by Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa were a nation 
which existed on the banks of the Oxus in the first century B.C. 

(2) The White Huns had not settled down on the banks of the Oxus 
before 455 A.D., and consequently Kalidasa could not have referred to them 
if we assume that he was a contemporary of Candragupta II. 

(3) It is incorrect to say that the description of the conquests of Raghu 
was influenced by the conquests of Samudragupta. 

(4) The description of the kings of AvantI, Mathura and Uragapura 
(PSijdyas) fits in with the state of things obtaining in the first century B.C. 
and not in the fourth or fifth century A.D. 

It has been mentioned before that Vikramaditya (Sakiri) was not 
an imaginary person. Numerous legends have gathered round his name and 
have continued to be in existence for the last 2000 years in all parts of India. 
Kathdsaritsdgara of Sdmadeva describes some of the exploits of the King. 
The Vetala Pahqvimiati, the Simhasana-Dwatiw^ika and other stories have 
regaled the Indian world for several centuries. An era called ‘ Vikrama 
Samvat ’ is even now held in high esteem and is universally believed to have 
started in 57 or 58 B.C. It is impossible to believe that Vikramaditya 
(Sakiri) could be a wholly fictitious name. The description of the king 
and the Gardabhilla dynasty to which he belonged has been mainly 
derived from Jain sources particularly, the KaliktiQdrya Kathdnaka to which 
reference 18 has been already made. Even Professor Rapson considers 

” Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 523. 
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that the historical setting of the Kalikaqarya Katkanaka is not inconsistent 
with what is known of the political circumstances of Ujjiain of this period. 

Moreover, the Gardabhilla dynasty has not escaped mention in the 
Hindu Puranas. Matsya Pnrana mentions the Gardabhillas: 

sPKmrers&ig 11 a. n 

“There will be seven Andhra Kings; 10 Abhira Kings, 7 Gardabhilla 
Kings and 18 &aka Kings.” 

In verse 20 again there is reference to the Gardabhillas 

traraftib i 

“ There will be 8 Yavana Kings. They will rule for 87 years. There 
will be again 7 Gardabhilla Kings who will enjoy the earth.” 

The text of the Matsya Purana seems to be a highly garbled one. The 
expression srintflfa seems to be a wrong reading. The word jjq: (again) 
in the second line suggests an interruption in the dynasty and the 
reference to the eight Yavana (Greek) Kings in the first line may properly 
include them in the period of interruption. This period of interruption accord¬ 
ing to Jain sources extends over 7 years. According to the chronology 
presented by Tribhuwandas Shah in Vol. 3 of his work Ancient India 
(p. 332), the result is as follows: 

“ Gardabhilla Dynasty Gandharvasena alias Darpana 


74 B.C. to 64 B.C. .. .. .. .. 10 years 

Interrugnum, Saka Kings, 64 B.C. to 57 B.C. .. 7 years 

(Gardabhilla Dynasty continued). 

Vikramaditya Sak&ri, 57 B.C. to 3 A.D. .. ., 60 years 

Madhavaditya, 3 A.D. to 44 A.D. .. .. .. 41 years 

DharmSditya 44 A.D. to 54 A.D. .. .. .. 10 years 

Vikramacaritra, 54 A.D. to 99 A.D. .. .. 45 years 

Bhailla, 108 A.D. to 119 A.D. .. .. ..11 years 

Nailla, 119 A.D. to 133 A.D.14-years 

Nahad, 133 A.D. to 142 A.D. .. .. ..9 years 


Dr. Shah mentions two Kings, between Vikrama-Charitra and Bhailla but 
their names cannot be ascertained even from the Jain sources: excluding 
them, there are seven Kings of the Gardabhilla dynasty counting them from 
Vikramaditya, i.e., after the interruption caused by the fo dcn rule. This 
fits in with the description in the Matsya PurSrta that seven Gardabhillas 
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will again rule over the earth, presumably after the Yavana or Greek Kings. 
The Saka Kings who ruled during the period of the interruption were prob¬ 
ably Satraps deputed yearly by the ruler in the Sakasthiina (Seistan), and 
as their rule lasted for 7 or years there is a probability of the existence 
of eight rulers during the period of the interruption. 

The Vayu Purana gives another garbled account in Chapter 99, Verses 
360-61. 

?tHn^r«rrfa trms«r ssrforer: i 
gqiwg ^3^ 11 

“ There will be seven kings of Gardabha dynasty. There will be then 
ten Saka Kings. There will be eight Yavana Kings and fourteen Tushara 
Kings.” 

The Visnu Puraria mentions ten Gardabhilla Kings; so also the 
Bhagavata Parana. Including Gandhavascna the founder of the dynasty, 
there were 8 Gardabhilla Kings and if the two unknown Kings mentioned 
in the Jain sources are taken into consideration, there will be in all ten Kings 
of the dynasty. But the data furnished by the Purdnas and the Jain sources 
are such that it is not possible to construct any history out of them. One 
thing is, however, certain that when the Jain and Hindu sources agree on 
the existence of the Gardabhilla dynasty it will have to be taken as a historical 
fact. The elaborate description of this dynasty given by the Jain Pandits 
and-the amazingly scanty description given in the Hindu Puriinas, incline 
me to hold that the Gardabhilla Kings were Jains and that is probably the 
reason why King Vikramaditya does not figure conspicuously in Hindu 
Purtipas but his greatness could not remain concealed from the popular 
imagination. The result was that a great mass of legends gathered round 
his name and appeared in folk-lore from time to time. 

The plot of Vikramorvatiyam seems to me to commemorate the libera¬ 
tion of Ujjain from the grip of the Saka Satraps who ruled over the country 
between 64 B.C. and 57 B.C. The Asura Keshi is said to have captured 
UrvaSI and Pururavas had to fight against him and rescue UrvaSi. UrvasI 
falls in love with him. A drama was staged by the great Bharala-Muni before 
the gods. The name of this drama was (the marriage of 

Lak§ml). UrvaS! is said to have forgotten the instructions of the stage- 
director Bharata-Muni—who curses her. She is subsequently transformed 
into a creeper. The King Pururavas becomes mad and wanders about in 
search of her and finally when Urvagi is released from the curse, there is 
again a re-union between her and the king. NSrada, the divine sage, carries 

* 
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the message of Indra that UrvaSI should enjoy the company of Pururavas 
as long as he lived. 

3rfoft i 

If our inference that Urvasi personifies Ujjain in the drama, is correct, 
how is the temporary loss of Urvasi by her transformation into a creeper 
to be accounted for? It may be due to poetic fancy which heightens the 
dramatic effect by introducing a separation between the two lovers or it 
may be a reference to a temporary absence of VikramSditya from Ujjain 
and a final return and stay till his death. 

According to Jain sources, Vikrama had left the city and remained 
in cogrtito for sometime. He had installed his brother Bhartfhari as his 
regent with full powers in his absence. Bhartrhari was disgusted with the 
world over the scandalous behaviour of his dearly loved wife Pingala and 
retired into forest. This compelled Vikramaditya to come back to Ujjain 
and assume control of affairs as before. 

The Matsya Purarta mentions the dynastic list of Andhra Kings who 
are predicted to rule for 311 years: 

arror: rftiTfctorr*! ^ ftfaiw&wr-* n 

“The Andhra Kings will rule for 311 years, and the Parvatlya Kings 
will rule for 52 years.” 

Mention is made of Abhira Kings, Kilkila Kings and Yavana Kings who 
will rule over the earth. Curiously enough, the powerful Gupta Kings are 
not mentioned in this Purina. A more powerful dynasty than the Gupta 
dynasty did not exist in the ancient Indian history. The omission of this 
dynastic list from this Purarta suggests that the compilation must have taken 
place before the Gupta period and after the end of the Andhra rule. This 
latter event took place by 225 A.D. and the triie Gupta period commenced 
in 320 A.D. The Parvatlya Kings mentioned in the Matsya Purina may 
have been the early Guptas who ruled for 49 years according to Jain sources. 
The Gupta period, according to these commences in 217 A.D. and from 
this year to A.D. 320, there are 49 years which roughly correspond to the 
period of the rule of the Parvatlya Kings which is mentioned as covering 52 
years. If this supposition holds water, the compilation of the Matsya 
Purina will have to be placed at the beginning of the true Gupta period. 

Now Matsya Purina gives the story of UrvaSI and Pururavs^ which is 
practically the same as given by Kalidasa in VikraniorvaSlyam. ISie story 
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given is as follows:—“Pururavas who was the son of Budha, was in the habit 
of paying a visit to Indra every day. On one occasion, he having ascended 
his chariot, accompanying the Sun in his southern course, saw UrvasI and 
Citralekha being forcibly carried away by a demon called Ke&in. Pururavas 
defeated the demon in a fight. Having recovered UrvasI, he made a present 
of her to Indra. Indra arranged for the staging of a play ‘ Laksml 
Swayamwara ’ (Laksmi’s marriage) a dramatic creation of the sage Bharata. 
UrvaSI acted the part of Laksml in that dramatic representation. She saw 
Pururavas and forgot the acting in which she was instructed by Bharata. 
The sage got angry and cursed her that she would be separated from her 
lover and would remain transformed into a creeper for 55 years. Pururavas 
also would be changed into a goblin during that period in the same forest. 
After the expiration of the curse, UrvaSI joined Pururavas who bore him 
eight sons.” 

It seems that this story is a clumsy imitation of the plot of Kalidasa 
in Vikramorvasiyam. The story of Pururavas and UrvaSI first appears in 
the Rigveda (X. 95). It is mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana (V. i-2). 
The version of the story as given in the Vifnu Parana which has the nearest 
approach to the Vedic story is as follows:—“Once the gods Mitra and 
Varuna who had instituted a sacrifice happened to see UrvaSI. Her very 
sight perturbed their self-control, and they pronounced a curse upon her 
* Thou shall become the consort of a mortal.’ She by virtue of her feminine 
graces fascinated the king Pururavas at Prati^hana and offered to love 
him if he could agree to abide by two conditions she would lay: (1) that 
she should not see the person of the king divested of his raiment, except 
on the bed and (ii) that he would always guard her two pet rams. This 
being consented to, UrvaSi lived long with Pururavas and conceived. The 
Gandharvas did not like that she should stay so long in the world of the 
mortals, for they found their enjoyments stale in her absence. They, there¬ 
fore, hit upon a plan to bring her back to heaven. In the fourth year of 
her sojourn on the earth, they kidnapped at night both the rams, one after 
the other. UrvaSi heard of the bleating of the first ram and ejaculated, 
“My pet is being carried away, as if I had none to protect me.” This 
awakened the sleeping Pururavas, who, however, did not leave his bed, fear¬ 
ing lest he should be seen naked by UrvasI. As they removed the second 
ram, she repeated her cry. This time, the king could not restrain his in¬ 
dignation, and thinking that the darkness of the night would screen him from 
the view of his consort, leaped out of his bed and sought to pursue the kid¬ 
nappers. No sooner was he off the couch than the Gandharvas produced 
lightning fleshes Which exposed the naked Pururavas to the view of UrvaSI, 
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who at once vanished. Pururavas wandered disconsolately in search of her, 
until he came to a lotus-pond in Kurukshetra where he saw UrvaSI with 
four other nymphs sporting in the water. (UrvasI and her friends were 
floating in the form of Ati birds, and on Urvasi’s telling that it was this 
great man with whom she had lived, all of them manifested themselves 
as nymphs.) He pleaded with her in words sir f icnj *hi% 
etc., but to no avail. In reply she said, ‘ What a foolish impulse you are 
actuated by; I am pregnant, come back after a year; 1 shall be delivered of 
the child and shall then pass a night with you.’ (In reply she said, 
‘ Pururavas, you have failed to fulfil the conditions, go back home; I cannot 
be won by you. Let you know that there can be no lasting friendship 
with women; hearts of hyenas are the hearts of women.’ She then relented 
and laid bare her heart to him.) On his return, UrvasI made over 
his son Ayus to him and informed him that the Gandharvas were pleased 
to confer a boon upon him and that he should ask for being elevated to 
the sphere of the Gandharvas. (This would naturally bring him into a 
perpetual union with UrvaSI.) The Gandharvas made a gift of a vessel of 
fire to the king and told him that if he would perform a sacrifice with the 
fire contained in the vessel, he would be one of the Gandharvas. When 
returning through the forest, he thought to himself that he had got only 
a vessel of fire instead of his dear UrvaSI, a shadow for the substance. He 
therefore deposited the vessel there in the forest and returned to his capital. 
At the dead of night, he woke up and reflected that he had not acted wisely 
in leaving the vessel in the forest, for it was by means of that vessel that he 
was to be elevated to the same sphere as that of UrvaSI. He left for the 
woods to get back his vessel, but he could not find it. He came to the spot 
where it was left and he noticed that two trees ASvattha and Sami stood 
there. He broke a branch from either tree and carried them back to his 
palace. There by rubbing the two sticks together, he generated fire with 
which he performed sacrifice until he obtained the rank of a Gandharva 
and was for ever united with his beloved UrvaSl.” 20 

Vifpu Purapa which expressly refers to the Gupta dynasty, must be 
later than the Matsya Purapa and since Vi?pu Purapa has abandoned the 
story of Urva§I and Pururavas mentioned in the Matsya Purapa and has 
reverted to the Vedic story, the natural inference is that the story contained 
in the plot of VikramorvaSlyam was regarded as an expression of poetic 
fancy or in all probability as having been borrowed from a poet. Any way, 
the story in the plot of Vikramorvaiiyam which is found in the Matsya 

" Vikramorvaityam, edited by Charu Deva Sastri. 
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Purana , can be definitely considered to have existed before the Gupta times. 
It is inconceivable that KSlidasa borrowed it from the Matsya Purana. The 
inference, therefore, is that it appeared before the true Gupta period began, 
that is to say before 320 A.D. This is a circumstance which conflicts with 
the theory of the fourth or fifth century A.D. as to the date of Kalidasa. 

Finally we may turn to fiakuntalam. This play is evidently an elabora¬ 
tion of the earlier play of Vikramorvasiyam. We have in both the plays, 
the intervention of Indra who was a friend of the hero. &akuntala, though 
not an Apsara, was the daughter of an Apsara, brought up in the surround¬ 
ings of a hermitage. The operation of a curse is a factor common to both 
the dramas. A jewel re-unites the lovers in Vikramorvaliyam and a ring 
does it in Sakuntalariu A son is presented to the hero in romantic circum¬ 
stances in both the plays. But in Sakuntalam, we have a scene in which the 
poet works like a master-artist on the tenderest chords of human heart. 
There is nothing in the entire Sanskrit literature which excels in softness 
and majesty this description of re-union of the happy family after years 
of separation and cruel forgetfulness. 

In the Sixth Act of fiakuntalam there is a reference to the legal theory that 
the property of a person who dies son-less but after leaving a wife or wives 
behind, escheats to the State. The minister actually made a recommenda¬ 
tion to this effect to the king who, on making enquiries, came to know that 
there was a possibility of a posthumous son being born to the deceased 
merchant. A posthumous son is entitled to inherit his father’s property 
just as much as a son born before the death. But the point of importance 
to be noted is that widow or widows surviving the husband could not be 
entitled to inherit the property. This is opposed to the canons of the 
Smytis and refers to a state of affairs prevailing in early Hindu Society. If 
the present Manusmfti was recast sometime before the Christian era, in 
which the right of the widows to inherit was recognised, the reference to a 
state of affairs that existed many centuries before the Christian era may 
mean an attempt on the part of the poet to paint a picture of the times of 
Dushyanta who may be taken to have lived by 1400 B.C. assuming that 
the Mahabhfirata war took place in 1197 B.C. as is maintained by Mr. K. L. 
Daftari. There is no wonder if the legal theory under which the widow 
was incapable of inheriting her deceased husband’s property flourished in 
or about 1400 B.C., but the theory is probably out of place in the first 
century B.C. and certainly so in the fourth or fifth century A.D. If the legal 
theory represents the contemporary law of inheritance, it is absolutely 
inconsistent with the fourth or fifth century A.D. theory about the date of 
KalidSsa, though there is a bare possibility of its existence in the first century 
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B.C. since we do not definitely know the date when the Manusmrti was recast. 

I am, therefore, inclined not to attach much value to the adumbration of 
the legal theory about the right of succession of widows in the Sixth Act 
of Sakuntalam. If at all it is helpful in any way, it is helpful as I have said 
before, to my theory but it is definitely opposed to the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. theory. 

There is nothing else in Sakuntalam which in my opinion, throws any 
light on the date of Kalidasa. 

I summarise the position as follows:— 

(1) The Gardabhillas ruled at Ujjain in the first century B.C. and 
VikramSditya (Sakari) was the king who recovered his lost kingdom from 
the hands of the Sakas who had driven out his father Gandharvasena. 

(2) This incident took place about 57 B.C. and the tradition that 
VikramSditya the Gardabhilla King lived and flourished about 57 B.C. is 
not based only on imagination but on Jain scriptures which are sub¬ 
stantially corroborated by Hindu Puratias and the Kathasaritsagara of 
Somadpva. The existence of an era, a great landmark in history bears testi¬ 
mony to his existence and though its association with VikramSditya has 
been discovered at a much later date, its country-wide recognition is a con¬ 
clusive proof at this distance of time of the existence of the great hero 
VikramSditya and his association with nine gems of his court, notwithstanding 
the difference of opinion regarding the identification of the gems. 

The Birth-place of Kalidasa 

The Bengalis claim that Kalidasa was a native of Bengal and their main 
reliance is on the supposition that in Meghaduta, KSlidSsa begins the year 
on Ajaqlha Sudh 1, and the Bengalis, too, begin their year on the same 
day. It is argued on this basis that KSlidSsa migrated from Bengal to 
MSlwS but did not forget the beginning of the year, knowledge of which was 
bred into his bone while he was in his native place. 

In the first place, the supposition that KSlidSsa gave A?5<Jha Sudh 1 as 
the day of the beginning of the year is wrong. The first day of A$3tfha 
mentioned in the Meghaduta was indicative of the beginning of the rainy 
season. In stanza 3, the matter is made clear by the poet himself: 

ft n 

It is the beginning of the monsoon that makes the separated love*# yeiy 
anxious to meet each other. The beginning of rains is the mating season for 
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the Balakas (cranes). It is also the season for the swans to go back to the 
Manasa lake (vide st. 10 and 11). The fields had been recently ploughed 
up for sowing and there was the usual waiting for the rains (st. 16). The 
crows had started the building of their nests in anticipation of the rains 
(st. 23). All these and many other references clearly denote that the first 
day of A sad ha was chosen as a most suitable day for a message to be sent 
by a lover himself, weighed down with grief to console the beloved and 
assure her that the end of separation was not far off. 

It is a well-known phenomenon that seasons have varied in their begin¬ 
nings and durations and this variance is caused by the precession of the 
equinoxes and also to some extent by local causes. The rainy seasons in 
India have also varied from Bhadrapada to Sravana and from Sravana to 
A§a<iha and finally from Asadha to Jye${ha as at present. Tilak has 
explained this position in his well-known book ‘ The Orion \ 21 In the first 
century B.C., the rainy season in all probability commenced on the first day 
of A$3dha and there is no reason to suppose that Kalidasa intended to select 
this particular day to indicate the beginning of the year. 

The description of the rice-fields cannot be a factor for determining the 
birth-place of Kalidasa who, as every body admits, was a much-travelled 
man. There is nothing in any of his works which shows his intimacy with 
Bengal and the argument based upon the name Kalidasa is extremely 
hollow. 

Then there is the Kashmir theory. Pandit Lachhmidhar maintains 
that Kalidasa was a native of Kashmir and his chief argument centres round 
the description of some places and their names in the works of Kalidasa. 
It is also alleged that there are unmistakable allusions to some legends 
and usages of Kashmir and finally reliance is placed on that religious philos¬ 
ophy of the poet, which is peculiar to Kashmir. 

Now Kalidasa has undoubtedly given a grand description of the 
Himalayas. In the Meghaduta, he asks the cloud to proceed from Kuru- 
k$etra to a place near Kankhal which is near Hardwar (st. 52). From 
that place the cloud is asked to halt on the summits of the Himalayas and 
then visit several places worth seeing in the vicinity (st. 59). Finally the 
cloud has to pass through the heron’s hole to the Kailasa. The cloud is 
instructed to drink the waters of the MSnasa lake in which golden lotuses 
bloomed and then visit Alaka which was situated on the lap of the Kailas. 
This was the route which was known to Kalidasa and the several places 

*'Pp. 2J6and 2I7, 
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worth seeing referred to by him must be the hermitages of the sages and 
the holy places which are mentioned in some PurUnas. There is, however, 
no doubt about the geographical position of these several places which lie 
between Hardwar (near Kankhal),and Alaka and by no stretch of imagina¬ 
tion, can we shift the position to Kashmir. So long as Kuruk$etra, 
Kankhal and Kailas remain where they are to-day, it is impossible to main¬ 
tain that Kalidasa described the region of Kashmir in Meghaduta. 

Let us turn to the Raghuvamsa. Dalipa was the king of Ayodhya and 
he started with his wife in one chariot st. 36, Canto 1) 

for the hermitage of Vasi^tha. He had taken a very small retinue with 
him in order to avoid inconvenience to the sage. The hermitage of Vasi$(ha 
was situated in the Himalayas and the lion-incident took place in a valley 
of the same range. 

i (tg. 2-26) 

The expression nrfigs the father of Parvatl is very significant. The 
name Ganga has, however, been used to denote a river in the Himalayas. 
In fact, according to the Ramayana, all streams flowing on the Himalayas 
were parts of the Ganges. 

?rai uni %\\ i 

asti fa^uJTWRi mraratfa 3r%> ii 
qrspft uiShr ursr i 
fera: Hl*f! IT'fT g*rr: II 

tflara JT5R^i i 

fa^sr^t f^t wgfcfftljj f^r gw: n' 

(St. 11 to 14, Canto 43, Balakaptfa) 

“ The God Sankar released the Ganges from his tangled locks into a 
lake called Bindu. The Ganges issued from the lake into seven streams. 
Three of these Lhadini, Pavani, and Nalini took the eastward direction, 
Sucak$u, Seeta and Sindhu took the westward direction. The seventh fol¬ 
lowed the course behind Bhaglratha who moved on in his chariot.” 

If the king Dalipa started from Ayodhya on his journey to the hermit¬ 
age of Vasis(ha, he must have taken the northward direction and the place 
where he will meet the Himalayas will be not more than 200 miles distant 
from Hardwar, or Kankhala which would lie to the west. But the moun¬ 
tain range is the same and the description of scenery could be,’almost 
identical. 
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gw f&g w- **ta?rrfa: 

(Raghuvamsa , Canto II) 

“The king heard his own glory sung by the forest deities to the 
accompaniment of the flutes which were none other than the bamboos whose 
holes were filled with wind.” 

Compare it with the following stanza of the Meghaduta: 

n'rVft n 

“The bamboos filled with wind sing sweet music. Kinnara women of 
sweet voices sing, to their accompaniment, the glory of the triumph over 
Tripura.’’ Many such similarities can be pointed out to illustrate the same¬ 
ness of the Himalayan region. 

King Dallpa started from Ayodhya for the Himalayas in one chariot 
only, avoiding a large retinue. He could not possibly have contemplated a 
journey of 700 miles in one chariot to reach the place pointed out by Pandit 
Lachhmidhara in Kashmir. The distance on the other hand between 
Ayodhya and the Himalayas cannot be more than 60 or 70 miles and it 
appears that it was negotiated in one day as is apparent from the text. The 
king reaches the hermitage in the evening. 

II VC II 

(Raghuvamia , Canto I) 

“ The king reached the hermitage with his horses fatigued in the evening, 
etc.” The whole journey seems to have been done during the course of 
a day. The king seems to have started on the Brahma-muhurta as is indi¬ 
cated by the reference to the worship of Brahma in stanza 35, Canto I. The 
morning breezes are also referred to, along with the singing of the birds 
on the way. The butter presented by the milk-men is described to be pre¬ 
pared that very morning from milk collected on the previous day. Milk is 
usually churned in the morning and the preparation of fresh butter is asso¬ 
ciated with the morning time. The inference appears to be irresistible that 
the hermitage was somewhere to the north of Ayodhya, within the confines 
of the kingdom, particularly when the sage Vasi$(ha was a priest {Guru) 
of the Royal family. 

fit tfaft i 

(Raghuvamia, st. 35, Canto I) 

Will it be reasonable to suppose that the priest of the Royal family 
lived at a distance of 700 miles from the Royal court, possibly within the 
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territory of another king ? Then the journey to the hermitage appears to 
have been through plain country which had been well settled. 

awm: afci*i®f^R«tfgq^qrr%'st: n w n 

(Canto I) 

“The king passed through villages gifted by himself and marked by 
sacrificial posts and received the blessings of persons given to the perform¬ 
ance of sacrifices, after the latter had made respectful offerings.” 

There were milk-men who received the king on the way and presented 
fresh butter to him. Sometimes the way passed through the forests and by 
the side of lakes also. But nowhere have any mountain ranges or any big 
rivers been mentioned on the way. If we bear in mind the present topo¬ 
graphy of the region between Ayodhya and the Nepalese border, we find 
a plain country lying between the two places. The possibility is of course 
there, of some portions of this region being covered with forests. 

The regions of Himalayas described in the Kumarasambhava are the 
same, as those described in the Meghaduta and the Raghuvam&a. The 
following dispels all doubt in the matter. 

II II 

($qnt. Canto I) 

The word Bhagirathl can apply to no river other than the Ganges proper. 
Stanza 29 of the same canto refers to the name MandakinI on whose sandy 
bed Parvatl played during her childhood. MandakinI is the name the Ganges 
has while flowing through the upper regions. 

The God Sankar also resided for penance at a place adorned with 
Devadara trees watered by the spray coming from a cataract of the Ganges. 

sw fWs&wfSFTffct n ^ 11 

(fqrt. Canto I) . 

After burning Madana (Cupid) to ashes, when Sankara made himself scarce, 
Parvatl commenced her austerities on the summit of the Himalayas known 
as ntftftrerc: (Gaurishikhara). It may be the saifie as rfKtfni* one of the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas. 

JTOt§<?«rf5sifiria fwtppn smro tftflfararc fararftarct i ^ 

Stanza 7 , Canto V) 
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Osadhiprastha is said to be the capital of the Himalayan regions, 
tret. asrratafajiw fw ffc*ra*g*H i 

(jRFr. Stanza 33, Canto VI) 

There was a water-fall called Mahakosi in or near the capital which was 
a fortress surrounded by the current of the Ganges (st. 38, Canto VI). The 
mountain Gandhamadana was the garden outside the city and at the marriage 
of Parvati, the rivers Ganges and Yamuna remained present in bodily form. 

giiN niTRga frcrrff n ii 

(ffllT. Canto VII) 

They were so present because the marriage took place near their places of 
birth and not in Kashmir. 


It is clear from a close reading of the Meghaduta, Raghuvamla and 
KumSrasambhava, that the Himalayan range described by Kalidasa was the 
one that lay to the north of Kankhal and extended eastward towards the 
north of Ayodhya. The evidence furnished by these works is so unmistak¬ 
able that no reasonable man can say that Kalidasa was describing a region 
in far off Kashmir. 

In Sakuntala and Vikramorvasiyam , the description is of Hemakuta 
mountain. This is a different region altogether. According to the PurUnas, 
the following is the description of the geographical situation: 


Ultara-Kurus 



Bharat Varsa 
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The Hemakuja mountain is beyond the Himalayas and the suggestion of 
Pandit Lachhmidhar that it was the Hemakuta mountain in Kashmir is 
groundless. The Hemakuta, on all authorities was beyond the Bharata- 
varsa and was situated in the Harivarsa. The capital of king Pururavas and 
king Dushyanta was Pratisthan which is identified with the modern Allahabad 
being the only place situated at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. The Puranas too mention that Pratisthan was an old name of 
the modern Prayaga (Allahabad). 

In the Sakuntalam, two hermitages have been mentioned—one of Kanva 
and another of Marichi. The latter has been expressly located on the 
Hemakuta mountain and has therefore nothing to do with the Himalayan 
regions. The former was situated near Hastinapur and must have been 
at a distance of about 80 to 100 miles from the capital. In the Sixth Act of 
Sakuntalam , there is a reference that the king had told Sakuntala before he 
departed from hermitage, after his first union with her, that he will send 
his representatives to fetch her after three days. 

*?<14 

JTwisrsc irsi% ?rrfi 

(SEttf. Canto 6), 

It means that one day and half will be practically required for reaching the 
capital. In another place in the Second Act, the queen-mother’s message 
was delivered to the king while at the hermitage of Kanva, according to 
which, the king was expected to join his mother in a festival on the fourth 
day. 

•<re4 &n«i*f)fofr i 

This also indicates that the distance must not have been greater than what 
would be covered by a journey of two days or so. If we locate Hastinapur 
somewhere near Delhi, the distance up to the range of the Himalayas does 
not exceed 120 miles by a journey by the present road between Delhi and 
Hardwar. The hermitage of Kanva was by the side of the river Malini 
which was a river flowing through the Himalayas. In the Mahabharata, 
where the birth of Sskuntala is recounted, she is stated to have been born 
near the river Malini in a summit of the Himalayas. 

Jfarcwffcrt *9 in* n 

( Adiparvan, Ch, 72) 
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So the hermitage of Kanva was in the Himalayan region and very likely 
it was somewhere beyond Kankhala to the east. There is thus no room 
for contention that it was the topography of Kashmir that was before the 
mind of the poet when he gave the description of the Himalayas; with such 
clear references it will be simply audacious to shift the regions to Kashmir. 

There may be a VasisthaSrama in Kashmir but it cannot be the one 
referred to by Kalidasa. It is futile to say from the expression 
(the abode of the lord of creatures), that there is a reference to Bhuteshwar 
in the valley of Kanakavahini river in Kashmir. As regards the Tirthas like 
sHtdtir they may have existed where they are placed by the poet 
and it is not an unusual phenomenon in India that the Tirthas 
and Ashramas bearing the same names are to be found in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. If we have a Pancavati at Nasik, we have a 
Pan<?avati in Bastar State also. Instances can be multiplied in this respect. 
It is possible that a scion of the Vasis(ha family migrated to Kashmir and 
established a hermitage there. It is possible that several Tirthas were also 
founded in imitation of the well-known ones. But we must guard against 
going beyond the plain wording of the poet. We have no right to transfer the 
poet’s description to the region of Kashmir when the poet himself has clearly 
indicated a particular region. 

Authority of Nllmata is next relied on. Nobody has yet informed the 
world, of the age of NTlmat. Capital is sought to be made of the reference 
to Nikumbha who was a friend of Kumbodara, the so-called lion. The 
Ganas of Sankar might be in pairs just as the guards of Sri Visnu, Jaya and 
Vijaya. Kumbha and Nikumbha might be such a pair. If Nllmata says 
that Nikumbha was a PisSca, there is no reason why a Pisaca and a lion 
should form a pair. A good deal of attention is devoted by Pandit Lachhmi- 
dhar to the discussion of the religious philosophy of Kalidasa and the 
industry of the learned Pandit is really very remarkable. But with great 
respect to him, it may be said that his arguments are too far-fetched to pro¬ 
duce even a semblance of conviction. The Kashmir theory must, therefore, 
be rejected. It is indeed fortunate that someone, a native of Ladak or Ubek, 
has not come/orward to say that because there is a description of Hemaku(a 
mountain, Kfilid&sa originally belonged to that region and then migrated 
to the Himalayan regions and from there to Milwa. 

A word perhaps is necessary to be added in connection with the refer¬ 
ence to the usages of Kashmir. It is said that Indumati got the garland 
placed on the neck of Aja through SunandS after she approved of him 
because Kalidasa was mindful of a similar usage in Kashmir. What Kalidasa 
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was describing was a usage in Vidarbha, and is there any proof that such 
a usage did not exist in that country ? Similarly about the inhaling of smoke 
after the Laja-homa ceremony, there are no data that such a custom did 
not exist in Vidarbha. The Gphyasutras mention this ceremony and it must 
have been followed in the times of Kalidasa. Customs and ceremonies change 
with the times and it is very risky to base inference on these without full 
knowledge of the circumstances in which the customs and ceremonies are 
placed. 

My conclusion is that it is too risky to resort to flights of fancy in 
determining the birth-place of Kalidasa, particularly when reliance is placed 
on the similarity of names of places mentioned in the works of the poet. 
The evidence offered by the so-called usages and customs is too slippery 
and vague to be of any use for the purpose in view. The safer thing 
is to deduce conclusions from the admitted and unquestioned domicile 
of Kalidasa in Malwa and locate his birth-place in the same region. 
The description of hermitages which were and must have been non-existent 
in the time of Kalidasa and the several regions in the Himalayas could only 
be a guess-work founded on the general knowledge of the regions derived 
either from personal visit or hearsay information. In mentioning 0$adhi- 
prastha, GauriSankar, Mandakini, Bhaglrathi or Malini, no particular spots 
are indicated with precision and certainty. Only the regions can be 
inferred with certainty and we are required to locate the places within those 
regions according to our fancy. It is too much to say that Kalidasa must 
have been born at some place within these regions. On the other hand, 
there is no vagueness in the description of places in Malwa. They existed 
in the time of Kalidasa and the precision and certainty with which he 
describes them compels us to trace his birth-place from his accepted domicile. 
Migration from outside has to be affirmatively established and in the absence 
of such proof, it must be accepted that the place of the domicile of Kalidasa 
must be his birth-place. I have indicated elsewhere 2 ? that no proof of the 
exact birth-place of Kalidasa in Malwa is also forthcoming. All that we 
can say with certainty is that he was born in Malwa and spent practically 
the whole of his life there. 

I summarise my conclusions as follows:— 

(1) Kalidasa was not a native of Bengal. 

(2) Kalidasa was not a native of Kashmir. 

(3) Kalidasa was bom and brought up in Malwa and nowhere else. 

“ “Kalidasa— His Birth-place and Date,” Nagpur University Journal, 1939, No. 5. 



CYRUS THE GREAT AND THE BATTLE OF 
THE MAHABHXRATA 

By Prof. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 

It is generally believed by the scholars that the kernel of the Mahabharata 
epic, which originally consisted of only 8,800 slokas, has a historical back¬ 
ground of a conflict between closely related Aryan tribes. Not only the 
historical nucleus but even the date of the Bharata battle is yet so uncertain. 
Three methods have been employed to fix the date of this important battle: 
(1) The post-Mahabharata genealogical lists of the kings given in the Pur anas. 
These lead to very uncertain results because of the doubtful nature of these 
genealogies, where contemporary personalities and dynasties are so 
often treated as successive, and also because of the doubtful reign- 
period assigned to different kings and dynasties. (2) Astronomical 
data, which is of a very highly speculative nature. (3) Evidence 
deduced from the growth of the Indian civilisation and literature. 
Here too the remote antiquity attached to the early Indian literature 
makes the task difficult. But it may yield result which may be of some value 
in this connection. Max Muller on the basis of this evidence divided the 
Vedic period into four, that of the Sutra literature, 600-200 B.C., the 
Brfihmapas, 800-600 B.C., the Mantra period, including the later portions 
of the Rigveda , 1000-800 B.C., and the Chhandas, covering the older and 
more primitive Vedic Hymns, 1200-1000 B.C. 1 More recent studies seem 
to corroborate this view-point. As Berriedale Keith remarks, “ the older 
Upanishads can be dated as on the whole not later than 550 B.C.. .It is not 
likely that the Brthmana period began later than 800 B.C., and the oldest 
hymns of the Rigveda, such as those to Usas, may have been composed as 
early as 1200 B.C. To carry the date further back is impossible on the 
evidence at present available, and a lower date would be necessary if we 
are to accept the view that the Avesta is really a product of the sixth century 
B.C., as has been argued on grounds of some though not decisive weight; 
for the coincidence in language between Avesta and the Rigveda is so striking 
as to indicate that the two. languages cannot have been long separated before 
they arrived at their present condition.” 2 Macdonell also in his History 
of Sanskrit Literature (Ch. VIII) takes the period of the BrShmapas as about 
800-$00 B.C. 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 112. 
*Hdd., p.!J3. 
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Now as regards the Mahabharata epic, the earliest references to it are 
to be traceable only in the literature of the fifth and the fourth century 
B.C. As Wintgrnitz remarks, “ An epic ‘Bharata’ or ‘ Mahabharata ’ did not 
exist in the Vedic period and there is no certain testimony for an epic 
Mahabharata before the fourth century B.C. 3 Hopkins also suggests that 
“ negative evidence in India makes it improbable that any epic ( Mahabharata ) 
existed earlier than the fourth century B.C.” 4 Macdonell too concludes 
that “ the original form of our epic came into being about the fifth century 
B.C.” & 

As regards the Bharata battle itself it does not appear likely that it took 
place much before the fifth century B.C. Though in the whole of the Vedic 
literature there is no reference to this battle, yet from the manner in which 
the names of the individual heroes occur, C. V. Vaidya rightly concludes 
that “ the Mahabharata war took place about the time when the Brahmanas 
were being and had partly been composed.. .The Brahmanas contain no 
direct reference to the great war no doubt, but this is only a negative 
argument. For there are other indications which show that the war must 
have taken place about the middle of the Brahmana period. The older 
portions of the Satapatha Brahmana speak of the Kurus and Panchalas as 
two flourishing communities. The later portions have a direct reference 
to Janamejaya Pariksita and his brothers Srutascna, Ugrasena and Bhlmasena, 
the great-grandsons of Arjuna. These facts would lead us to think that 
the great war must have taken place in the interval. We have again the 
direct mention of ‘ Kri$pa DevakI Putra ’ as a teacher of Vedanta in the 
Chandogya Upanishad. Vyasa lastly is mentioned as a Ri$i in one of the 
Pari£i${as of the Kathaka Brahmana of the Black Yajus, though we have 
no mention of him earlier.” 8 As discussed above, the later period of the 
Brahmapas and the beginning of the Upanishads will fall about the sixth 
century B.C. Thus it seems very likely that the Bharata battle took place 
about the sixth century B.C. 

The surmise that the battle, which formed the nucleus round which 
the Mahabharata epic grew up, took place in the sixth century B.C. makes 
us reflect if in some way this battle was connected with Cyrus the Great. 
About the middle of the sixth century B.C. Cyrus established a 
vast empire extending from Central Asia to the shores of the Mediterranean. 


* A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, pp. 474-5. 
4 Cam. His. of India, Vol. I, p. 258. 

* A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 285. 

* The MahObhdrata, A Criticism, pp. 69-70. 
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This was the first great Aryan empire established over this vast region. 
As we gather from the inscriptions of Darius (who succeeded Cyrus’ son, 
Cambyses) at Behistun and Naksh-i-Rustam, these Persian emperors took 
a great pride in calling themselves Aryans and K§atriyas. During this period 
Persia, Central Asia, Afghanistan and the north-western India including 
the Punjab formed a stronghold of the Aryans. Bifurcation between the 
Persian and the Indian sections of the Aryans had not yet become so com¬ 
plete ; and very likely the rulers of the small Aryan republics and the 
kingdoms in the north-western India and the Punjab were of the same stock 
as the family of Cyrus, with which they had, perhaps, close blood rela¬ 
tionships. 

Towards the east the conquests of Cyrus extended to Bactria and also 
the Kabul valley. Arrian informs us that the Indians between the river 
Indus and the river Kabul submitted to the Persians and paid to Cyrus the 
tribute that he imposed on them. 7 Pliny [Hist. Nat., VI, 23 (25)] also informs 
us that Cyrus destroyed a city called Capisa in the Kabul valley. Alexander’s 
historians record a tradition from which it may be gathered that Cyrus 
even attempted an unsuccessful invasion of India even beyond the Indus. 
Strabo informs us that Alexander learned that Cyrus led an expedition 
against the Indians through Gedrosia but was forced to retreat with only 
seven men alive. 8 Arrian also records that the natives of the country informed 
Alexander that Cyrus entered Gedrosia to invade India, but lost, before 
reaching it, the greater part of his army and escaped with only seven men.® 
Much credit has not been given to this tradition of the invasion of India 
by Cyrus, but it appears that there is some historical truth underlying it. 
In any case it seems certain that the eastern conquests of Cyrus brought 
him in conflict against the Indians, and as the statements of Arrian and 
Pliny, referred to above, will suggest, it was only after some resistance that 
the Indians between the rivers Kabul and the Indus submitted to Cyrus. 

Now from the accounts of the end of Cyrus given by the early Greek 
writers we gather that this mighty and ambitious ruler after a career of 
unbroken conquest died in his campaigns to the east of his empire on the 
north-western confines of India. According to Herodotus, Cyrus died fight¬ 
ing Massagataes, a war-like tribe inhabiting the high lands of the Hindukush 
in the Oxus region. Cyrus had in vain wooed Tomyris, the queen of the 
Massagataes. Her son was slain by Cyrus and she vowed a bloody revenge 


7 McCrindle’g Ancient India (Meg. and Arr.), p. 183 (1926 ed.). 

* McCrindle, Ancient India (as described in Classical Literature), p. 10. 

* McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 173. 

* 


r 
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against him, which she fulfilled on the battle-field, 10 According to Ctesias 
Cyrus fell in a war against the Derbikes and their allies, Indians. Cyrus 
was mortally wounded by an Indian, who hit him with his javelin, under 
the hip in the thigh. He was lifted and carried to the Persian camp, and he 
died third day after his wound. According to Ctesias it was a very fierce 
battle in which both sides suffered very heavily. 11 Like the Massagates 
of Herodotus the Derbikes of Ctesias were also a people of Oxus region 
on the north-western confines of India. Ptolemy mentions that this part of 
the Oxus region was ‘ possessed by Derbikkai, called also the Derkeboi, and 
below them Massagetai, after whom Parnoi, and the Daai *. 12 According to 
the traditions preserved in the ancient Indian literature this region formed 
part of India. Malcolm rightly regarded Derbikes as an Indian tribe. 13 

The defeat of a mighty emperor like Cyrus, the greatest figure of the 
ancient world, by the Indians must have been an event of the greatest impor¬ 
tance in those times, the memory of which was most likely to persist in the 

10 Herodotus, Bk. I, 201 ft 

Later Classical writers like Diodorus, Trogus, Deinon, Polyaenus and others have reported an 
account of the battle between Cyrus and the Massagatass similar to that of Herodotus with minor 
differences (see Duncker's The History of Antiquity). 

Arrian refers to this defeat of Cyrus as follows : “ With regard to the discomfiture of the 
Persians in the Skythian land, I cannot with certainty conjecture to what cause it was attributable, 
whether to the difficult nature of the country into which they were led, or to some other mistake 
made by Cyrus, or whether it was that the Persians were inferior in the art of war to those Skythians 
whose territories they invaded " (McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander , p. 86). 

11 Duncker, The History of Antiquity (Abbot's Trans.), VoL 6, p. 121 ff. 

Ctesias was a Greek Physician and Historian who lived towards the close of the fifth century 
B.C. In early life he was physician to the Persian emperor Arataxerxes Mnemon. He wrote a 
History of Assyria and Persia in 23 books, called Persicj. His original work is now lost, but 
fragments of this are preserved in the works of later historians, Ctesiaa* work was based on infor¬ 
mation obtained from the Persian sources. 

11 McCrindle, Ptolemy's Ancient India , p, 263 (Majumdar’s ed., 1927), 

Later on Ptolemy mentions Massagetai again as one of the &aka tribes in the Jaxartes 
region. " The tribes of the Sakai, along the Jaxartes, are the Kartai, and the Komaroi, and 
the people who have all the mountain region are the Komedai, and the people along the range of 
Asktangka the Massagetai; and the people between are the Grynaioi Skythia and the Tosrnai, 
below whom, along mount Imaos, are the Byltai" Ibid., p. 284. 

This may be the 6akdvfpa of the Sanskrit literature. The Saka ruling classes were called as 
Maiakas {Mdh&bh&rata, Bhiemaparva, Ch. XI), MaSakas appear to be the same as Massagastes. 

Strabo also puts Massagzetes on the Indian border. Compare his remark that the Persians 
approached 'its (Indian) frontiers when Cyrus marched against the Massagetai*. McCrindle, Ancient 
India (as described in Classical Literature), p. 12. 

Elsewhere Strabo indicates the geographical position of the Massagzetes as thus: ‘ Most of the 
Skythians, beginning from the Kaspian Sea, are Dahai Skythia, and those situated more towards 
the east Massagatai and Sakai. ’ (XI, viii, 2). V 

11 History of Persia , Vol. I, p. 519. 
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ancient Indian literary traditions. We give below the reasons which make 
us suspect that Cyrus may be the Kuru prince, Duryodhana, and the battle 
which Cyrus fought against the Indians and his defeat formed the nucleus 
round which the Mahdbhdrata epic grew up:— 

(1) As discussed above, the date of the battle between Cyrus and the 
Indians broadly synchronises with the date of the Bharata battle. Literary 
evidence indicates that the Bharata battle took place in the sixth century 
B.C. Cyrus also flourished in the sixth century B.C. His rise began 
about 559 B.C. He was defeated and slain in 529 B.C. 

(2) Cyrus is the Latinised form of the Persian name Kurush. In the 
inscriptions of Darius, Cyrus is called as Kurush. As already noted, these 
inscriptions emphasise the Aryan descent of the family to which Kurush 
belonged. Mahabharata makes Duryodhana a prince of the Aryan tribe 
‘ Kuru ’, which figures so prominently in the Vedic literature. It may be 
noted that Cyrus’ grandfather was also called as Kurush. It may be that 
Kuru was the designation of the family to which Cyrus belonged. 

(3) The Buddhist literature recognises the Parujavas as a mountain 
clan. 14 Mahhbhdrata too presumes the Himalayas as the scene at least of 
the birth and the early childhood of the Pandavas. The Markandeya Purana 
mentions PSn^avas together with the Kambojas, Pflrsvas, Daradas, etc., 14 who 
undoubtedly were people belonging to the highlands on the north-western 
confines of India.’ 8 If this tradition is correct then the Parxjavas belonged 
to the same region to which, as already discussed, also belonged the 
Massagaetes and the Derbikes, who played the most important part in 
defeating Cyrus. 

(4) We may also carefully note that according to Herodotus (1, 216) 
the Massagaetes held their wives in common. We may recall the marriage 

14 Compare the following remark, “ The Pappus, whatever may have been their antiquity, first 
come into view with the later Buddhist literature, which recognises the Pttpdavas as a mountain 
clan,” Cam. His. of India, Vol. I, p. 253. 

18 *rwjrr: a«Hr rnitput: i 

tnn ^ tsn*roi n p ii 

STtr«TT: srflfan: tajti I 

TRttf: qumiwn <n«rwt: non 

fesgtBraw&m: I 

li II—at. V. 

Ptolemy mentions a people whom he calls Pandsuoi (PSitfavas?) on the upper reaches of the 
Jhelum (Ancient India, p. 121). 

11 For the identification of some of the tribes of the Hindukush region see our paper * Central 
Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan Empire* (Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIII, 1937). 
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of the five Pfipdava brothers with Draupadi. According to the Mah&bh&rata 
the Pandavas declared to the great dismay of Draupadi’s father that it was 
their old family custom that the bride should be married to all the brothers, 
and they were bound to follow this custom. 17 

Thus the Pandavas not only appear to belong to the same region as the 
Massagietes and the Derbikes, but like the Massagaetes they too had the 
unique custom of holding the wife in common. These facts make one suspect 
if the PSpdavas were the same people as the Massagaetes of Herodotus. The 

17 TJftg fcfoRTlftwfa fTOR*: » 
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#r *rfeRfcr i 
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at? I <n*TO: i 

qpisr i%%m Swt gm ii TO ii 

TO St: TO^t *I3RTOT TO$RTOL I 

st ^ ft pgfrosm: kitoto ii to ii 

n^tt «rfct: ?«>rf srf^t #r srftRft i 
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•Trfytf J. TO* (B. O. R. I. Edition). 
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PSgtfava brothers were perhaps driven out of their ancestral home in the 
Hindukush region. They combined with other Indian tribes to regain their 
lost kingdom. The eastern conquests of Cyrus may have also dislodged 
many royal families from Afghanistan and the Hindukush region, who may 
have regained their possession after the defeat of Cyrus. 

(5) Cyrus-Tomyris story as given by Herodotus may have a faint 
echo in the insult of Draupadi by the Kuru prince in the MahQbharata. 
The story of Tomyris’ son being slain by Cyrus may recall the death of 
Abhimanyu in the Bharata battle. 

(6) The statement of Ctesias that Cyrus was mortally wounded by an 
Indian who hit him under the hip in the thigh recalls the fatal hit which 
Bhlma, according to the Mahabharata , gave to Duryodhana below his thigh. 18 
Like Cyrus, Duryodhana also seemed to have survived the fatal wound for 
a short time and arranged a revenge against this unmanly attack. 

(7) In spite of thg efforts in the Mahabharata to glorify the P&qdavas 
and to paint Duryodhana in dark colours, the epic here and there preserves 
the traditions of the might, the greatness and the goodness of the Kuru 
prince. In the Vanaparva when pressed by Draupadi and Bhima to fight 
the Kauravas, Yudhi§thira tells how impossible it was to fight Duryodhana, 
who by his affectionate, respectful, judicious and gentle behaviour has won 
the devotion of all the mighty warriors following him, who will therefore 
unflinchingly fight for him, and how his rule was firmly established over 
his vast domains, in the villages, towns, forests and even over the oceans. 18 
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Later on in the Salyaparva, being chafed by his adversaries for his avarici¬ 
ousness and bloodshed, when laid helpless being mortally wounded in his 
thighs, the Kuru prince with dignity replies that he had acquired great 
knowledge, had given gifts liberally and had righteously ruled his vast 
domains bounded by oceans. He always subdued his enemies. He had 
always enjoyed all the gifts of life so difficult for man, nay even for the gods. 
He now dies a heroic death on the battle-field. He and his followers are 
bound to attain heaven. The Mahabharata then goes on to state that at 
the end of his speech flowers fell on him from heaven, the revered ones 
shouted acclamations. The whole earth was filled with a gentle and sweet 
breeze mingled with the songs of his glory sung by the celestial damsels. 
This divine adoration of the wise Kuru prince made his opponents feel 
small. 20 

The Sanskrit epic-poem Kiratarjumya of Bharavi, ascribed to about the 
fourth century A.D., also pictures Duryodhana, who ruled unrivalled the 
wide world encircled by oceans, as the very type #f a righteous king, well 
versed in state-craft, ever performing his kingly duties, bestowing liberal 
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gifts, winning the love and devotion of all, promptly subduing his enemies 
and ruling his kingdom with perfect justice and paternal care. 

The brief but glorious tribute paid to the Kuru prince in the Mahabharata 
referred to above, and the picture we get of him in the Kirdtarjumya recalls 
the account left by Xenophon of Cyrus the Great. He remarks that “ Cyrus’ 
empire was the greatest and most glorious of all the kingdoms in Asia. It 
was bounded on the east by the Indian Ocean, on the north by the Black 
Sea, on the west by Cyprus and Egypt, and the south by Ethopia. And 
although it was of such magnitude, it was governed by the single will of 
Cyrus; and he honoured his subjects and cared for them as if they were his 
own children; and they, on their part, reverenced Cyrus as a father.” 21 
Xenophon makes Cyrus himself say, “ When I was a boy, I think I plucked 
all the fruits that among boys count for the best; when I became a youth, 

I enjoyed what is accounted best among young men; and when I became 
a mature man, I had the best that man can have. And as time went on, 
it seemed to me that I recognised that my own strength was always increas¬ 
ing with my years... .and so far as I know, there is nothing that I ever 
attempted or desired and yet failed to secure. Moreover, I have lived to see 
my friends, made prosperous and happy through my efforts and my enemies 
reduced by me to subjection." 22 “ Who,” Xenophon asks, “ like Cyrus 
ever gained an empire by conquest, and even to his death was called ‘father’ 
by the people he had subdued ?” 23 

If the surmise is correct that the nucleus of the BhSrata battle is the 
battle between the Indians and Cyrus, it may be asked where was this battle 
fought? If the tradition recorded by Alexander’s historians that Cyrus 
actually invaded India and was worsened there be true, this battle may have 
been fought on the historic battle-field of Kuruk$etra near Panipat. But 
the early Greek historians seem to indicate that the scene of this battle with 
Cyrus was laid in the Hindukush region on the north-western confines of 
India. The Greek historians mention an important town in this region 
known after Cyrus as Cyropolis. Cyropolis is the Greek equivalent of 

11 Cyropadla, VIII, viii, 1. 

Xenophon (born C. 444 B.C.) was a Greek general, historian and philosopher. He took part 
in the Expedition of the younger Cyrus (401 B.C.). The account of this Expedition is contained 
in his Anabasis. In his work Cyropadia Xenophon gives an account of the life of Cyrus the Great, 
based, perhaps, on the Persian accounts. Xenophon does not mention the fight of Cyrus against 
the Massagsetes. He makes him die in peace in his old age in his home province of Persia. The 
Persian accounts and following them Xenophon seem to have blurred over the sad defeat and death 
of their great hero. 

* Ibid., VIH, vii, 3 ff. 

“ Ibid., Vin, ii, 9. 
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Kuruksetra, Ptolemy calls this place as Kyreskhata,* 4 and it lies in the 
Uttarakuru region of the Sanskrit literature. The BhSrata battle was also, 
perhaps, fought in this region. The fact that the scenes of this battle in sub¬ 
sequent Indian literary traditions are associated with places in India is not 
surprising. We are quite familiar with the phenomenon of migration of 
cultures with the movement of the peoples. A people going to a new land 
give to the new places they occupy the old names with which they are 
familiar. In course of time by-gone events which took place in their original 
home-land get associated with these new places bearing the old names. 

In the light of the conclusion that the Mahabharata epic originally grew 
round the nucleus of the battle between Cyrus and the Indians we get a 
better historical perspective of the original setting of this great epic. The 
epic correctly preserves the traditions of a great destructive war amongst the 
cousins. The bifurcation of the Indian and the Iranian sections of the Aryans 
has not yet been so complete, and they had close blood relationships. This 
war, perhaps, marked an increasing gap between these two sections of the 
closely allied people. But then the Bh&rata war was much more than a 
mere domestic quarrel amongst the cousins. It was a political event of the 
greatest significance. Under the inspiring guidance of Sri Kr$na the eastern 
or the Indian sections of the Aryans combined themselves against the rising 
tide of the western or the Iranian section of the same people under Cyrus 
the Great. It was the first successful repulsion by India of .the western 
encroachment on her liberties. 


M Ancient India, p. 276. 



THE VATSAGULMA BRANCH OF THE 

VXKATAKA DYNASTY 

* 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., Nagpur 

At the Calcutta session of the Indian History Congress, Mr. Y. K. 
Deshpande of Yeotmal brought to the notice of scholars a copper-plate 
inscription of the Vakataka king Vindhyasakti, which he had discovered 
at Basim in the Akola District of Berar. This inscription records the grant 
of a village which Vindhyasakti made in his thirty-seventh regnal year. It 
gives the following genealogy of the donor:— 

1. Pravarasena; 

2. Sarvasena, son; 

3. VindhyaSakti, son. 

In connection with VindhyaSakti the inscription purports to state that 
he had performed the Agniffoma, Aptoryama, Vajapeya, Jyotisfoma, 
Brhaspatisava, Sadyaskra and four Aivamedha sacrifices. The genealogical 
portion of the record is written in Sanskrit and the formal portion in 
Prakrit. Like most other Vakataka inscriptions, this record also is written 
in box-headed characters. As only one VindhyaSakti is known to history, 
viz., he who is mentioned in the Vayu and BrahmSpfa Puranas 1 and in the 
stone inscription® in Cave No. XVI at Ajaijta, it was naturally supposed 
that the donor of the plates was identical with the celebrated founder of the 
Vfikataka dynasty. The use of the Prakrit language in a portion of the record 
lent colour to this identification, for all other known Vakataka inscriptions— 
whether on stone or copper—are invariably in Sanskrit. The Basim plates 
were, therefore, supposed to carry the genealogy of the Vakatakas two 
generations before Vindhyasakti. It is no wonder then that this discovery 
was hailed at Calcutta with great delight. 

Dr. D. C. Sircar 8 has since then drawn attention to the faulty construc¬ 
tion of the genealogical portion of this grant which seems to repeat the 
epithet Dharma-Mah&raja three times in connection with Vindhyasakti. 
Besides, this grant credits VindhyaSakti with the performance of almost the 

1 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 48-50. 

* For the latest edition of this inscription see Archao logical Survey of Western India, Vol. IV, 
p. 124 ff. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVI, p. 182 ff. 
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same number of identical sacrifices 4 * (including four ASvamedhas) as those 
mentioned in connection with Pravarasena I in other Vaka(aka land-grants. 
Again the characters of this grant closely resemble those of Pravarasena IPs 
land-grants. Now Pravarasena II, who was the son of the daughter of 
Chandragupta II (circa 380-413 A.D.) must have flourished about the middle 
of the fifth century A.D. The Basim grant cannot therefore be as old as the 
third century A.D., when Vindhyasakti, the celebrated founder of the 
Vakataka dynasty, flourished. For these reasons Dr. Sircar has suggested 
that Vindhyasakti who granted the Basim plates was the grandson of 
Pravarasena T and should therefore be called Vindhyasakti II. He evidently 
belonged to a different branch of the VSkStaka family. As for the locality 
where this branch was ruling, Dr. Sircar has put forward two suggestions: 
Either these princes were ruling side by side with the main line, or Sarvadeva 
and Vindhyasakti II were ruling between Pravarasena 1 and Rudrasena I. 8 
He appears to favour the second view and suggests that Rudrasena 1 sup¬ 
planted his cousin (Vindhyasakti II) with the help of his maternal relatives, 
the BhSraSivas. 

Of the arguments advanced by Dr. Sircar to prove a later date for the 
BSsim plates, that based on palaeography is not quite convincing. The 
characters of the Basim plates, of course, bear close resemblance to those 
of Pravarasena II’s grants, but it is possible to argue that these artificial 
characters may not have changed much during the 125 or 150 years which 
separated Pravarasena II from Vindhyasakti; for we find that these charac¬ 
ters have not undergone much alteration even during the time of Devasena 
and Hari$ena who also were separated from Pravarasena II by some gene¬ 
rations. 6 His other arguments based on the repetition of the epithet Dharma - 
Maharaja and the attribution of the performance of identical sacrifices to 
both VindhyaSakti and Pravarasena I have more force, though these mis¬ 
takes can be ascribed to the carelessness or ignorance of the drafter 
of the record. 7 It is therefore necessary to adduce more evidence for 


4 Dr. Sircar says that the B&sim plates mention VSjapeya and Jyotiftoma in place of Ukthya* 
Sodarin and Atiritra named in later records. This is not quite correct ; for Vajapeya is men¬ 
tioned in several records of Pravarasena If. 

* Pravarasena I’s son, Gautamiputra does not seem to have ascended the throne, for in later 
Vakataka grants, the epithet Vakafakan&nt Mah&rQja which invariably precedes the names of ruling 
kings is not prefixed to his name. 

* This is according to the prevailing view of the Vakataka genealogy* for which see Jayaswal's 
History of India , etc., p. 76. 

7 Similar mistakes are known to occur in other records. The Poona plates of Prabhavati- 
gupta, for instance, ascribe to Chandragupta II the epithets prithivyQm-apratiratha etc., which are 
usually applied to Samudragupta in the Gupta records. Similarly in the Bai&ghat plates of 

(Continued on the next page ) 
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proving the existence of this hitherto unknown branch of the Vfikitaka 
family. 

In this connection I draw the attention of scholars to the stone inscrip¬ 
tion in Cave No. XVI at Ajanta. This inscription has been edited thrice 
before, first by Dr. Bhau Daji with ‘ a tolerably accurate facsimile ’ in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VII, 
pp. 53-74, then by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji in the Inscriptions from the 
Cave-Temples of Western India, pp. 69-73 and finally by Dr. Bixhler in the 
Archceological Survey of Western India, Vol. IV, pp. 124-28. Dr. Biihler’s 
transcript is accompanied by a lithograph of the record which had been 
prepared by Pandit Bhagwanlal. 8 This lithograph has been somewhat 
worked up by hand. As it is, it seems to show that the inscribed stone is 
quite smooth where the inscription is well preserved; but those who have 
visited Ajan{a and seen the inscription in situ know that it is just the reverse. 
This lithograph must, therefore be used with caution and important readings 
of it must be verified from mechanical copies of the record. As I was suspi¬ 
cious about certain readings in the transcripts of Bhagwanlal and Biihler, 
I requested the Government Epigraphist for India to lend me a fresh estamp- 
age of the inscription. I am grateful to him for complying with my request 
and sending me an excellent estampage. I have also to thank Mr. G. 
Yazdani, m.a.,o.b.e., Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad State, for his 
kind permission to reproduce the estampage. 

The Ajapta inscription is very much worn especially in the middle and 
on the left hand side, but Bhagwanlal has, with his wonted skill, transcribed 
all that could be deciphered in his days. I give below his transcript of the 
first nine lines of the record for ready reference: 

(l) . 

.i«rl sraq# fafcRig’jwff fo] n 

(a) [ i ] 

.to X srattfl [ u ] 

(\) [ i ] 

.[ || ] 

(y) ^[s] . 

...[ n ] 

(Continued from the last page.) 

Pfthivlscija II, the Vftkajaka Rudrasena II is called Mahfir&ja (of the family) of the BhfiraSivas, 
the name of the Bhfira&iva king Bhavanaga being omitted. 

8 See A. S. W. /., Vol. IV, Plate LVII. 

** The new estampage shows the reading to he as required by Sanskrit grammar. 
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(^) [f^]f^^[^r]TT3R:raf*sr^R g<$g «r sr[«t] [ ii ] 

($) imfcPGKa . 

.[to ? ^;] sro>pn?t [ i ] 

(v») [srarcrra] irf^^ . 

.gtr»jjwr^t(^R5T[?Taaa^[:] [ i ] 

(i) .[ll] cRUtWST x «br?t .[i] 

.w^r tKHRStro^f a x aaare [ n] 

[*.] cratrRarn'fRaa.gfr %toR[:i] awaatn- 

BfelfSaaiaa^>a^i3w.*£ [n] goaigawftsrftaar 

In his introduction to this inscription 8 Bhagwanlal gave the following 
list of the Vakajaka princes mentioned in it:— 

1. VindhyaSakti; 

2. Pravarasena; 

3. (Rudra ?) sena; 


5. Devasena; 

6. Hari§ena. 

He further remarked, 4 From the broken state of the inscription it is not 
clear whether Pravarasena was a son of VindhyaSakti, or, as is probable, of 
a member of the Vindhyasakti family. 10 Of his son, only — sena is legible, 
preceded by a faintly traceable form like dr a, so that the name may have 
been Bhadrasena, Chandrasena, Indrasena, Rudrasena, etc.’ Bhagwanlal 
seems to have adopted the reading Rudrasena, because this name occurs 
soon after that of Pravarasena I in the Siwani and Chammak plates of the 
V&kfifaka Pravarasena II, which had been discovered before. This list was 
next revised by Btihler in the introductory note to his transcript of the record 
in A.S.W.I. , Vol. IV, p. 128. BUhler thought that he could read, in the 
middle of line 7, the aksharas pra (or pr) thivi which showed a name like 
Pythivisena. As Rudrasena was mentioned in the immediately preceding 
line he identified this prince with Prthivl$ena, the son of Rudrasena I, 
mentioned in the V&k&taka land-grants. Again, he proposed to read further 

on in the same line, Pravarasenasmtasya putro mb hat .in place of 

Bhagwanlal’s Pravarasenasya putrombhut .and this Pravarasena he 

* Burgess and Indraji, “ Inscriptions in the Cave-Temples of Western India,” A. S. IV. /., 
p. 69. 

10 Scholars are now agreed that this. Pravarasena was the son of Vindhyaiakti himself, for he is 
evidently identical with Pravlra mentioned in the Viyu and Bruhm&uda Pampas as the son of 
Vindhyalakti. See Pargiter, Dynasties, etc., p. SO. 
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identified with Pravarasena II. According to him, therefore, the VSkfitaka 
princes mentioned in the Ajanta inscription were as follows:— 

1 . VindhyaSakti; 

2 . Pravarasena I, son (?); 

3. (Ru)drasena I, son; 

4. Pj-thivlfepa, son; 

5. Pravarasena II, son; 

6 .. son; 

7. Devasena, son; 

8 . Harisepa, son. 

He also pointed out that the name of one prince, Rudrasena II, was omitted 
after Pfthivl$epa. 

From the land-grants of Pravarasena II and Pythivl^ena II, we get the 
following genealogy:— 

1. Pravarasena I ; 

2 . (Gautamiputra, 11 son); 

3. Rudrasena I, son; 

4. Prthivlsena I, son; 

5. Rudrasena II, son; 

6 . Pravarasena II, son; 

7. Narendrasena, son; 

8 . Pfthivljepa II, son. 

If we compare this list with Biihler’s revised genealogy of VSkJtaka 
princes mentioned in the Ajapta inscription, two discrepancies in the latter 
at once strike us— (i) Rudrasena I was not the son of Pravarasena I, but 
was his grandson and (ii) Pravarasena II was not the son of Prthivl$epa I, 
but was his grandson. Fortunately, the Ajanta inscription is quite clear 
in the portions which describe these relationships, so that there is not the 
least doubt about the readings. In the former case, the inscription reads 
(Rudra ? serial )) Pravarasertasya jita-sarvva-senas=suto=bhavat in line 6 and 

in the latter case, {Prithml)$enah . Pravarasenasmtasya putro*=bhQtm 

pravar-orjjit-oddra-iasana-pravarah in line 7. We must therefore suppose that 
either the poet committed mistakes in describing these relationships or that 
some of the readings of the royal names given by Bhagwanlal and Biihler are 
incorrect. The former alternative does not appear likely, for the inscrip¬ 
tion was composed under the direction of the Vak&taka king Hari$epa’s 
minister and is on the whole very correctly written. It is, however, very 
much abraided in the portion where the names of Rudrasena and Pfthivl$ena 


11 He did sot probably cone to the throne. See above, note S. 
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occur and consequently mistakes in reading are not unlikely. On referring 
to the excellent estampage supplied by the Government Epigraphist, I found 
that the reading Rudrasenah in line 6 was extremely doubtful. Both 
Bhagwanlal and Biihler also were not quite certain about it, but Bhagwanlal 
thought that he saw a faintly traceable form like dra. He proposed to read 
Rudrasenah evidently because VakStaka land-grants mention a Rudrasena 
soon 12 after Pravarasena 1. This reading was also adopted by Biihler. 
Referring to the lithograph used by both of them, I find that the upper 
member of the ligature is quite uncertain, but there appears a loop below 
it. This has evidently been taken to be the subscript r of dra. There are 
several instances of the subscript r in this lithograph, but in none of them 
is it denoted by a loop; it is always denoted by a hook open to the left. 
The estampage of the Government Epigraphist does not show even this 
loop. The preceding akshara ru is of course completely gone as admitted 
by both Bhagwanlal and Biihler. The reading Rudrasenah is, therefore, to 
say the least, extremely doubtful. 

Let us see if we could restore this royal name. The extant portion of 
this verse shows that the prince whose name is partially lost was a son of 
Pravarasena who has now been identified by all scholars with Pravarasena I. 
The Basim copper-plates suggest that he might be Sarvasena and the reading 
Sarvvasenah would suit the metre as well as Rudrasenah. The latter part 
of the verse in line 6 would therefore read Sarvvasenah Pravarasenasya jita- 
sarvva-senah sulo=bhavat. The resulting yamaka makes this reading quite 
plausible. The poet who composed this Ajanta inscription was fond of using 
yamakas based on proper names 13 as will be seen from the following lines:— 

Line 1—..frf'arerfa: i 

7—sr«rc%5r«rsT • 

10-11—.i 

14—I 

The description jita-sarvva-senah of this prince was evidently suggested 
by his name Sarvasena . li The Basim plates have now shown that Sarvasena 
was a son of one Pravarasena. 18 This Pravarasena, with whom the genealogy 
in the Basim plates begins, must therefore, be identified with Pravarasena I. 


11 They mention him as the grandson of Pravarasena I and the son of Gautamiputra. 

11 For another instance of the use of yamakas based on personal names, sec the Nidhanpur 
plates of Bh&skaravarman, Ep. Ind Vol. XII, p. 65 ff. 

14 Otherwise there is no special point in saying that he conquered all armies. One would rather 
expect an expression like jita-sarvva-lokafy or jita-sarvva-rajah, 

u It is possible to read Sarvvasenah from the traces in the new estampage, but I prefer to rely 
for the reading Sarvasenafy on the wording of the description in 1. 6. 
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In the middle of the next line (7) Biihier read the aksharas pra (or pr) 
thivi and thought that they formed part of the royal name Prthivl$ena. 
This prince he identified with Pfthivlsena I. Referring to the lithograph 
used by him I find that the akshara which he read as thi has a tapering top 
and is open below. It cannot therefore be read as thi, for in other places 
in this inscription th has invariably a round top and is closed at the bottom. 
See, for instance, prat hi to in line 15, prathita-gm-opabhoga in line 21, etc. 
The akshara appears to be shri of which the lower curve representing r is 
indistinct in that lithograph. 18 The following akshara is clearly vi. In the 
Government Epigraphist’s estampage I find traces of dhya following vi. 
Especially the elongated curve representing the subscript y is unmistakable. 
The two following aksharas are almost certainly senah . M The name thus 
appears to be $ri- Vindhyasenah. This prince 1 identify with Vindhyasakti 
of the B&sim plates. 

As regards the remaining names 1 am in complete agreement with 
BUhler. They are Pravarasena, Devasena and Harisena. Between Pravarasena 
and Devasena we have lost the name of a prince who, according to the 
inscription, came to the throne when he was a boy only eight years old. 
I do not, however, agree with Biihier's view that this Pravarasena was 
Pravarasena II of whom several land-grants have come down to us. The 
names Vindhyasena (or, VindhyaSakti ) and Sarvasena of his father and 
grandfather respectively, show that he was different from Pravarasena II, the 
son of Rudrasena II and grandson of Pj-thivlsena I. 

The genealogy of this branch of the Vakajaka family can be stated as 
follows:— 

1. Vindhyasakti I; 

2. Pravarasena I, son; 

3. Sarvasena, son; 

4. VindhyaSakti II (or, Vindhyasena), son; 

5. Pravarasena II, son; 

6 . (Name lost), son; 

7. Devasena, son; 

8 . Hari$epa, son. 

We know from the Puranas that Pravarasena I had four sons who became 
kings. They apparently divided his extensive kingdom among themselves 
after his death. Gautamlputra, who was probably his eldest son, seems to 
have predeceased him. Therefore Rudrasena I, the son of Gautamlputra, 


18 Traces of the subscript r can be seen in the new estampage, and the medial vowel is certainly f. 
M They were doubtfully read as she^tah by Dr. Biihier, 
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succeeded Pravarasena I. An inscription of this king has been 
discovered at Deo(ek 18 in the Chanda District of the Central Provinces, 
not very far from Pauni where an ancient record of a king of the Bhara 
clan (the later Bharasivas) has been found. 1 ® He may, therefore, have 
acquired by inheritance the territory of the Bharasivas also. The copper¬ 
plates of his great-grandson Pravarasena 11 record gifts of land at Chammak 20 
near Ellichpur in the Amraoti District, Chandrapura 21 (modern Chandur) 
in the Wardha District, Paftan 28 in the Chhindwara District, Tiro^i 23 in the 
Bal&gh&l District and Brahmapuraka 21 (modern Bahmni) in the Bhandara 
District. Pravarasena II was therefore ruling over the northern parts of 
modern Berar and the territory comprised in the Siwani, Chhindwara, 
Balaghat, Nagpur, Bhandara, Wardha and Chanda Districts of the Central 
Provinces. We do not know how much of this territory was acquired by 
Pravarasena II or his immediate ancestors. But since the inscriptions of no 
other branch of the Vaka(aka family have been found in these districts 
we may suppose that the whole of the aforementioned territory was under 
the rule of Rudrasena I also. His capital was probably Nandivardhana 
which is mentioned as the place of issue in the earliest copper-plates of this 
branch, viz., the Poona plates of PrabhSvatigupta 2 ® and the Belora plates 
of her son Pravarasena II. 26 Later on Pravarasena II founded Pravarapura 
and shifted his seat of government there. 

Pfthivi§ena II is the last known member of this branch. Scholars have 
long been in doubt about the relation of this Pfthivisena with Devasena 
and Hari§eija. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar thought that the Vakitaka 
family branched forth after Pravarasena II, Narendrasena, the father of 
Prthivisena II, being a brother of the Vaka(aka prince wjiose name is lost 
in the Ajanta inscription. 27 Jayaswal, on the other hand, identified Narendra¬ 
sena with this latter prince. 28 The foregoing discussion will make it plain 
that the two branches had separated long before, i.e., after the reign of 


18 Proceedings and Transactions of the Eighth Oriental Conference, p. 613 ff. 

M Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 11 ff. 

,# Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 235 ff. 

11 Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 258 ff, ; Hiralal's Inscriptions in C. P. and Berar (seconded), p. 93. 
” Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 81 ff. 

•* Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 167, ff. 

14 Gupta Inscriptions, p. 243 ff. and Nagpur University Journal, No. 1, p. 3. 

“ Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 39 ff. 

*• Ibid., Vol. XXIV, p. 260 ff. 

27 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. IV, p. 35. 

" Jayaswal, History of India, 160 A.D.-360 A.D., p. 76. 
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Pravarasena I and that Devasena and H arisen a belonged to a different line 
from that of Narendrasena and Prthivisena II. 

Only five inscriptions of this second branch of the Vakaiaka family 
have been discovered so far, viz., the Basim plates of Vindyhasakti II, a 
fragmentary copper-plate inscription of Devasena 29 and three stone inscrip¬ 
tions of the reign of Harisena discovered at or near Ajanta,—one of his 
feudatory in Cave No. XVII 30 and two of his minister Var&hadeva in Cave 
No. XVI 31 and the Ghatotkacha Cave 32 at Gulwada, about 11 miles west 
of Ajanta. The provenance of these inscriptions shows that this branch 
ruled over southern Berar and the northern parts of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Both the known copper-plate inscriptions of this branch have been issued 
from Vatsagulma 33 which seems to have continued to be the seat of their 
government to the last. 

According to the genealogy of the Vatsagulma branch fixed above, 
Vindhyasakti II and his son Pravarasena II were the contemporaries of 
Prthivl$ena I and his son Rudrasena 11 of the other branch. From the 
grants of PrabhavatiguptS we know that Rudrasena II was the son-in-law 
of Chandragupta II (A.D. 380-413). He may therefore have come to the 
throne in circa A.D. 400. 34 This is also the approximate close of Vindhya¬ 
sakti IPs reign. As we have seen, VindhyaSakti II was the great-grandson of 
Vindhyasakti I. In view of the abnormally long reigns 36 assigned in the 
Purapas to Vindhyasakti I and Pravarasena I and the date, the thirty-seventh 
regnal year, of the Basim plates of Vindhyasakti 11, we shall not be wrong 
if we assign 150 years to the four reigns of Vindhyasakti I, Pravarasena I, 
Sarvasena and Vindhyasakti II. VindhyaSakti I, the founder of the dynasty, 
seems therefore, to have risen to power about A.D. 250. Vindhyasakti II 
was followed by four kings whose reigns must have covered about a century. 
We may therefore place Hari$ena, the last of them, about A.D. 475-500. 


** New Ind. Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 177 ff. 

*° A. S. W. /., Vol. IV, p. 128 ff. 

** hoc. cit., p. 122 ff. 

** Lot. cit., p. 138 ff. The name of Varihadeva is lost in this inscription, but line 16 refers 
to the sons apparently of Hastibhoja, the minister of the Vflkfltaka king Devasena mentioned in 
line 10 and Var&hadeva was probably one of them. 

** This place is identical with BSsim, see New Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 721 ff. 

** Vincent Smith places the marriage of Rudrasena II with PrabhSvatiguptS at the time of 
Chandragupta II’s Invasion against the 8aka Satraps of Gujarat and SaurSshtra * somewhere 
about A.D. 395*. 

** According to the Purdqas, Vindhyaiakti ruled (or, perhaps lived) for 96 years and Pravara¬ 
sena I for 60 years. 
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DATE OF MAHAVIRA'S NIRVANA 

Bv Hjralal Jain, M.A., LL.B. 

The last of the Twenty-four Jaina TIrthamkaras or prophets was Mahavlra 
Vardhamana who was a contemporary of Gautama Buddha the founder of 
Buddhism. The date of Mahavira's Nirvaiia, therefore, is very important 
for the chronology of ancient Indian History in general and of Jainism in 
particular. But, unfortunately, the date has not been so far fixed with 
accuracy, one of the reasons being that the old mentions of the date in 
Jaina literary traditions seem to be considerably at variance with one 
another. The purpose of this paper is briefly to draw attention to those 
mentions and to see if any explanation of their discrepancies is possible. 

Amongst the Jainas there is current an era called Vlra Nirvana Samvat. 
It is believed to have started from the day of the Nirvana of Mahavlra 
which took place on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Kartika. The year 2466 of this era was completed on the 29th October 
J940 A.D., and from the 30th October 1940 the NirvSna year 2467 has 
begun. According to this, the Nirvaria of Mahavlra took place 2467-1940 
== 527 years before Christ, and 2467—1997 = 470 years before the beginning 
of the current Vikrama era. 

Now the question is, when did Vikrama era begin ? The Digambara 
Nandi Samgha Patftivali says: 

fafnt (-nw) i 1 

“ Four hundred and seventy years after the Nirvana of Mahavlra was 
Vikrama born.” According to this view the Vikrama era began with the birth 
of Vikrama which event took place 470 years after the Nirvana of Mahavlra. 

But a number of other mentions make the Vikrama era begin, not 
from the birth of Vikrama, but from his coronation. For example, in the 
Sthavir&vali of Merutunga (13th—14th century) we find: 

“ The NirvSna of Vlra (Mahavlra) is said to have taken place prior to 
the reign of Vikrama, and the difference between the Nirvana era and the 


1 vfTWt, uVm % v > SB w; 
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bate of Mafiawra's Nirvana 5i 

Vikrama era is 470 years.” Similarly, we find in the Tapagaccha Paftavali 
(16th century): 

ciSixjq 3 sflqfaR qstmq. l 

“ His (Vikrama’s) reign began 470 years after Vlra (Nirvana).” In the 
Pdvapurikalpa of Jinaprabha Suri (13th—14th Century) we are told in the 
form of a prophecy made by the prophet himself: 

qia+or^-^gw^isg qrarog «rraf| 

faerqi^rr tiqr fitf i 

“ After my attainment of salvation when Palaka, Nanda, Candragupta 
and other kings would pass away, 470 years having elapsed, Vikramaditya 
would become king.” Yet another work Prabhdvakaqarita by Prabhagandra 
Suri (13th century) says: 

wrr aqcrqfa n 

“ Henceforth king Vikramaditya would rule at Avanti, and freeing the earth 
of its debt, would start an era.” 

These mentions clearly lay down that the Vikrama era began from the 
coronation of Vikrama and not from his birth, and since Vikrama is said 
to have ascended the throne at the age of 18 years, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
proposed that the Nirvana of Mahavlra should be understood to have 
taken place 470+ 18 = 488 years prior to the Vikrama era. 2 

Yet another view had arisen out of the mention by Hemacandra in 
his Pari$i$ta Parva (12th century) as follows: 

x$ ^ n>r i 

II (tit 6 , WM 

“Thus, after the lapse of 155 years after the salvation of Mahavlra, 
Candragupta became king.” Now, the period between Candragupta's coro¬ 
nation and Vikrama’s coming to the throne is found to be 255 years, and 
therefore it was calculated that the real date of Vlra Nirvaria is 255+ 155 = 
410 years before Vikrama. This view was propounded by western scholars 
like Jacobi and Charpentier. 

As against all these mentions there is quite a large number of references 
in Digambara Jaina works, older than the former, to the effect that the 
Vikrama era originated from the death of king Vikrama. In the DarHana- 
sira of Devasena (10th century), for example, we find the following verses: 

1 Bihar and Orissa R.S.J., 1915. 
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wffa afafratr wnqiror i 

SRg 3^1 faqtf 9$f Ull II 

♦ * * * 

q^str gsq'fa fas&nrww mmr&G i 

TI^IflTtT II M II 

* * * * 

‘aqocfr fesnmw *rwq^?r i 
>n%% ^nfa q.gi trei gfa(«qr u \c u 

In these verses we find mention of dates in terms of the Vikrama era 
for important events in the history of Jainism. In the first verse we are told 
that the £vetambara sect originated in Saurastra at Valabhl 136 years after 
the death of Vikrama. In the second verse the Dravida Samgha is said to 
have originated at Southern Mathura (Madura) 526 years after the death of 
Vikrama, and the third verse records the origin of Kastha Samgha at 
Nandita(a village 753 years after the death of king Vikrama. Similarly, 
Vamadeva in bis Bhdvasaipgraha records the time of the origin of the 
Svctambara sect as follows: 

wnqsT # ffasrcrafa i 

“ 136 years after the death of Vikrama, what happened in Saura$(ra 
at Valabhl, that I declare here.” Amitagati also in his Subha$ita-ratna-sandoha 
records the time of the completion of his book in the following words: 

gjrBpptr^far 

fifIf qqWr snarer f| i 

swift 

fa>f q% <ffa stn^ra^rer*?. u 

“ When King Vikrama had ascended the holy heavens 1050 years, then on 
the 5th day of the bright fortnight of the month of Pau$a did I complete this 
faultless sacred book for the benefit of the wise, when king Munja was 
safeguarding the earth.” Ratnanandi also, in his BhadrabShu-farita, records 
a date as follows: 

*2% fa*wgqt$ srafasrfasgrt i 

n in* n 

“ When king Vikrama had died, 1527 years after that, what happened, listen.” 

These mentions are quite enough to show that right from the 10th 
to the 16th century, the Vikrama era was believed by writers to have origi¬ 
nated from the death of Vikrama, and not from his birth or coronation. The 
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previous two eras, namely of Mahavlra and of Buddha, were also associated 
with the death of the persons commemorated by them. It may, therefore, 
be inferred that the period of 470 years is from the Nirvana of Mahavlra 
to the death of king Vikrama. Vikrama’s reign, according to Merutunga’s 
Vigarasreni, was sixty years (ftsBtra? ° qqifa). If we deduct these 

sixty years from the period of 470 years, we get 410 years as the period 
from Mahavlra’s Nirvana to Vikrama’s coronation. 

There now remains the question of the discrepancy in the mentions of 
the period that elapsed from the Nirvana of Mahavlra to Candragupta’s 
coronation. The old traditional verses that record the details of the period 
are as follows 3 : 

5 T 5 fiT< 5 »T 3 t[ StftfT I 

tW stqiWs qraaii Tt^tt tl 1 tl 

wgm gnwi rfw f^ 3 t n ^ 11 

^[rm-'+n^rirfU ng'i qitsnm ^ oi^iSr 1 

%itt qfitt ?? qfttn w } ti 

These verses lay down the duration of reigns of kings and dynasties 
in succession exactly from the day of Mahavlra’s Nirvana to Vikrama’s 


coronation as follows: 

Years 

Palaka. 

• • 60 

Nandas . 

• • 155 

Mauryas. 

• • 108 

Pusyamitra. 

• • 30 

Balamitra and Bhanumitra 

• • 60 

NahapSna . 

• • 40 

Gardhabhilla . 

• • 13 

Saka. 

. . 4 


470 


It may be argued that these kings and dynasties may not be successive, 
but, in some cases, contemporary, because, for example, Palaka ruled at 
Ujjain while the Nandas ruled in Magadha at Pafaliputra. We are, however, 
told that PElaka had taken possession of Pa{aliputra as well, when Udayin 
died heirless: 


8 ?W , r®0 TSWsfl 5 of (with some verbal variants). 
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fhftf^-r^m-mq’n+qafrtr g^tofitr =wraiiaf-mft qraaft *j?n i aj 

8T3^-^I5-ir% ^rfaar-TO Ttsfegr ft ^ftijar 4 

According to this order and periods of kings and dynasties the period from 
Mahavlra’s Nirvana to Candragupta’s coronation is 60 +155— 215 years. But 
according to Hemacandra, as mentioned before, this period is only 155 years. 
This discrepancy of 60 years was noticed by the ancient chronicler Merutunga 
who remarks in his Viqara&reni as follows: 

apa ‘ ^ sftmnfil-’ ft!%*szpjr t>+ Wifa 

+C ft^T*T*r I 5 

“ In Parisista Parva the period recorded from the Nirvana of Mahavlra 
to Candragupta’s coronation is 155 years. But this falls short by 60 years, 
and thus it is in conflict with the mentions in other books.” The discre¬ 
pancy is, however, explainable when we take into consideration another 
verse of Pariiista Parva which is as follows: 

«ffOTW*»N aFSTSvr^FSq: n 

(<trt \*\.) 

Here we are told that Nanda became king sixty years after the Nirvana 
of Mahavlra. The same we find mentioned in the succession list reproduced 
above. It, therefore, appears that what Hemasandra has recorded is cor¬ 
rect, that is to say, the period from Mah&vlra’s Nirvana to the beginning 
of the Nanda dynasty was 60 years and that from Mahavlra’s Nirvana to 
Candragupta’s coronation was 155 years. Other writers seem to have con¬ 
fused this and taken these two periods successively, instead of including the 
the period before the Nandas within 155 years. The period of theNandas 
would really work out as 155— 60=95 years which is almost in agreement 
with the PaurUnic record of a hundred years for the Nandas: 

% rystfa: i 

u ft sfa*; p ii 

3. vv, ivv 

All the Jaina traditions, thus, boil down to this that there were 155 years 
from Mahavlra’s Nirvana to Candragupta’s coronation, 155+ 108 + 30+ 
60 + 40+ 13 + 4 = 410 years upto Vikrama’s coronation, and 410 + 60 = 470 
upto Vikrama’s death, and that the Vikrama era began with the death of 
Vikrama. 


4 (w^stargarar, %. 

s fcraiffcst \, v, 



A FURTHER NOTE ON THE VARIETIES OF THE 
ANUSTUBH METRE 

By S. P. Chaturvedi 

In my paper, ‘ The Anustubh metre—its history and varieties ’ published in 
the Nagpur University Journal (— N. U. J ), Vol. II (1936), I have written 
in detail on the history of the Anutfubh metre in the different periods of 
Sanskrit literature, its treatment in the works on Sanskrit prosody and the 
observance or otherwise of its restrictions by the famous poets and drama¬ 
tists of the classical period. The main purpose in writing the present note 
is to indicate the exact number and types of its current varieties (both 
standard and exceptional) and the restrictions and laws governing them, and 
thus to show the scope of the metre more precisely. 

The historical Anustubh allows freedom as regards the first four syl¬ 
lables of a quarter ( Pdda ), but imposes certain restrictions as regards the 
last four syllables. Its standardized variety (called Sloka or Padya ) is 
defined thus: 

(а) 7W tm, mA fi^rgvw i 

35 ^ wsfRUT, w. ii 

grtwatf (v—6) 

( б ) vti% as wjth, i 

(c) <reit fs^wr: i 

ni 35 fspauftarat n?r<<roFt vowr ii 

gwivt (10-11 Stanzas) 

The fifth syllable is always short, the sixth is always long and the seventh 
syllable is long in odd ( vifama ) quarters and short in even (sama) quarters. 
But we have shown 1 that each of these restrictions has been singly or jointly 
violated by the classical poets and that departure from that standardized 
form is not rare. Consequently the exceptional varieties of the metre have 
obtained the same acceptance among Sanskrit poets as the standardized 
variety. The definition, then, of the historical Anustubh ( Sloka or Padya) 
as given by the prosodists is rather loose and vague, and should therefore 
be reconstructed. A close scrutiny of its various current varieties enables 
us, as we shall show, to define the metre and its varieties more precisely. 

1 See AT, {/. /., Vd. H, p. 66-7, 
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To begin with, we shall take up the odd lines first and try to find out 
the conditions which govern the odd lines of the metre. 

(A) The first syllable is indifferent, i.e., it may be short or long. 

(B) The second and third syllables cannot both be short. 2 That is, if 

the second syllable is short, the third must be long; or if the third 
is short, the second must be long. In other words the first three 
syllables cannot form a (III) or vrrrn (SII). 

(C) The fourth syllable may be short or long in the standard form of 

the metre, but in exceptional varieties of the metre (to be men¬ 
tioned later on), the fourth syllable must be long. 

(D) As regards the 5th, 6th and 7th syllables, we have seen above 
that in the standard form of the metre they must form a 
(ISS), for the 5th should be short and the 6th and 7th syllables 
should be long. 

But as detailed on pp. 67 and 70 of N. U. J., Vol. II, there are excep¬ 
tions to this normal form, and that other *ms (besides »m®i) are per¬ 
mitted in the combination of the 5th, 6th and 7th syllables. 3 Now let us 
see which are these other permissible *ms (combinations). We shall adopt 
the method of elimination. A close perusal of the data 4 will show that the 
combination cannot' be a 3tnvt (1 SI), for if the 5th and 6th syllables con¬ 
form to the standard, the 7th also does the same and consequently it cannot 
be short to make a 3PT«r (ISI). Nor can the combination be a 
(IIS), for if the 6th syllable makes departure from the normal the 7th 
syllable also does the same and consequently it cannot be long to form a 
*r*m (ITS). 3 The combination cannot be a tnm (SSI) either, for in no 
case of the exceptional examples (referred to above) we find the 5th and 7th 
syllables violating the rule and the 6th syllable observing it simultaneously. 
Thus, wm (ISI), (IIS) and turn* (SSI) being eliminated, we are 

left with the remaining four permissible combinations in the exceptional 


* Sec p. 65, ibid. 

' I am glad to record the keen interest of Mr. E. N. Bannerjee, Professor of Mathematics in 
D.A.V. College, Cawnpore, in not only appreciating the contents of my paper referred to 
above but also writing a note on the subject (The Colhge Magazine, 1939). His mathematical 
calculation of the varieties has been of much help to me. 

4 See pp. 69-70, ibid, 

4 For the only exception (Kumira Sambhava, X, 34), see the footnote No. 25 on page 66, 

ibid. 
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varieties of the metre. But in all these exceptional varieties the preceding 
(i.e., the fourth) syllable must be long. 

To put briefly, the normal form of the metre has a «nro (ISS) com¬ 
bination for the 5th, 6th and 7th syllables, and the current exceptional 
varieties have any one of the four combinations (SII), tnoi (SIS), 

irnot (SSS) and (III), with the 4th syllable always long. In all, 
therefore, there are five permissible types of the metre (one normal and 
four exceptional varieties). 

(E) The eighth syllable is technically long in pronunciation, even though 
short in writing. Thus, speaking materially, it does not effect the 
number of varieties of the metre. 

Now we shall take up by turn each of the five permissible above 
mentioned (under D) types and try to determine the exact number of per¬ 
missible varieties under each type. 

I. (ISS) type in the 5th, 6th and 1th syllables .—In this normal form 
of the metre, the quantity of the last four syllables being fixed, variations 
are possible in the quantity of the first four syllables only. Now, the first 
three syllables cannot form a (SII) or a (III )—vide (B) above, 

where it has been shown that the second and third syllables cannot both be 
short. Thus we are left with the remaining six mns (wiof, w«wi, ir*ro, 

TO and »mor) as the possible combinations of the first three syllables. 
There are thus, six varieties of this type. And since in each of these six 
varieties, the fourth syllable may be short or long, we have in all 12 
varieties of this type: 

I. sremn 2. wtn 3. wi 4. 5. wro 6. 

7. wpw 8. 9. 10. w*wr*r 11. ww»t 12. 

[In these designations the first letter refers to the combination of the 
1st, 2nd and 3rd syllables; the second letter ® or »t indicates whether the 

4th syllable is short or long; the third letter shows the type of the combina¬ 

tion of the 5th, 6th and 7th syllables, and the fourth letter indicates the 
quantity of the 8th syllable.] 

II. (SII) type in the 5th, 6th and 1th syllables with the 4th syl¬ 
lable always long .—In this type also, as in the above type, the first 
three syllables must form one of the six («r*m and being 
impossible). And as the 4th syllable must be long, we have only six varieties 
of this type: 

1. «pwn 2. 3. ttnwr 

4. anron 5. wron 6. mnm 6 . 


4 For illustrations, sec the appendix in the end. 
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III. T*m (SIS) type in the 5th, 6th and 7th syllables , with the 4th 
syllable always long. —Here also, we have six varieties as in the above : 

1. 2. f*u«T 3. mttn 

4. wrm 5. mrm 6. mrnm.* 

IV. spm (III) type in the 5th, 6th and 7th syllables with the 4th syllable 
always long. —In this type also, as in above, we have six varieties : 

1. «msm 2. m*m 3. mnrcm 

4. im*m 5. rnmn 6. jpot.' 

V. mm (SSS) type in the 5th, 6th and 1th syllables with the 4th syl¬ 
lable always long. —In this type the last four syllables are all long, and the 
fourth syllable being always long, the 2nd, 3rd and 4th syllables must form a 
*rm (SIS) [mm (ISS) being not demonstrable]. So the only option 
is about the 1st syllable, which may be short or long. Thus we have only 
two varieties of this type : 

1, wtn 2. mrnr®. 

To conclude our consideration of the odd quarters, we have 12 varieties 
of the standard (mm ISS) type and 20 varieties of the exceptional types 
(mm (SII), m°i (SIS) and mm (III) types (having six varieties each) 
and the mm type, 2 varieties; thus 6+64-6+2 — 20].* 

Now we will consider even (sama) quarters. About the last four syl¬ 
lables of an even quarter, it has already been pointed out 7 that “ the even 
quarters always have the last four syllables alternately short and long (as IS 
IS). That is, the sama-padas always conform to the restrictions of the sloka 
metre.” In other words, the 5th, 6th and 7th syllables form a wm (ISI) 
the standard combination for even quarters. It is only in the first four 
syllables that we have varieties. 

In even quarters also, the 2nd and 3rd syllables cannot both be short 
as we have seen above in the case of odd quarters. As the 3rd and 4th 
syllables cannot be short and long ( 9 sm IS) respectively, it is clear that 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th syllables cannot form a rmn (SIS), mm (IIS) or mm 
(III). We have therefore only the five remaining sms [mm (SII), mm 
(ISI), *r*m (ISS), mm (SSI) and mm (SSS) ] as the permissible combi¬ 
nations of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th syllables. And as the 1st syllable may 
be short or long, we have, in all, ten varieties of an even quarter. 

1. smim 2. nvnm 3. Ptim 4. nanm 5. 

6. »nmn 7, ssnrrT 8. ?nnm 9. awnrn. 10. iranm*, 

7 See page 65, ibid. 

* For illustrations, see the appendix in the end. 
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The above detailed description of the current varieties of the standard 
and exceptional types of the historical Anuftubh would clearly show that its 
traditional definition® falls too short of the requirement. It is incomplete, 
incorrect and indefinite. Its only merit is that it is short and describes 
fully the famous stanza (of Valmiki) said to be the first Anu$(ubh stanza in 
the classical literature . 10 It records correctly the quantity of the last four 
syllables of that particular stanza, but says nothing about the same of the 
first four syllables of which we have as many as three varieties in the same 
stanza . 11 We give threfore below in Sanskrit verses a comprehensive defi¬ 
nition of all the current and permissible varieties—standard and exceptional 
both—with an explanatory Sanskrit commentary. All these varieties have 
been illustrated in an appendix in the end. 

It should be noted that in selecting the illustrations, the earliest occur¬ 
ring quarters have been chosen as samples from the following works in the 
order of preference ; the Raghuvamsa, the Kumarasambhava, the Sisupalavadha, 
and the Mahaviracharita. Other works of the respective authors are not 
represented in the appendix, as they do not use additional varieties. 

—srgsfa qi'.i 1] 

‘ v st «fi a n ’ nv.jf t3 Trmt ti 

si 

ttwicTOi%qi ft 31 1 
«?«r *n«r qr fg[cqr?;^r ^ 11 

WTt^iT|cfi^ 3 ^i«i 4 r: 'TStmntmiswittn’is itnoit (SII) 

ws 1 I **i«r (SII) sr»m ( 1 SI) 

(ISS) (SSI) *mrct (SSS) ***3 nfit wfa 1 

tpr ^ qsr^t:, a«mt»ti agfoqi *ifa<j^cfiia 

53c, ^Rqt^wt ffcg<rfl»CT>irci. tarred 1] 


9 See its definition above. 

10 See page 62, ibid. 

11 *nft«ng SftTBf ST^is twt variety of odd quarter. 

«mnt *Wt: is ««nm variety of even quarters. 

is awn variety of odd quarters. 
«PP5ft: is WHHT variety of even quarter*. 
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ga>ftqiaa*Tis agaaar sreftaatu i 
qas^aHaWiaf agj£ qf(?^aa 
‘ a a m a a ’ a'Rm n®r gar: gftfaan u 
aaqTcqw'aafsa) arm g i>w am 
t$a>sn fgaT<rs*R agtai faaasgm i 

[sr^iig^ar faaaqig#i: aaagjftaamna’i: agaNai ft 5 r&Taraw\<R %at i n?r 
qswssaRflq’ , ftar ag| ama (SII) aaa (ISS) aw (SIS) Raw (SSS) 
aauirar (III) *«tri. gar; ar«*a aar ft«faa i mwra: ftaaaig: 
aaa qafaar aaw i smai faaaqiaai fafawftmat fan* swa 

faa>r i] 

(i) *moftafawng:&gr: 
qaqjana^s aaa afa c'aa 
‘ w a at i a *rr ’at f gar wwrwawft • 
agTga*g?igarsm as agt: aafifiSm; n 

[wjftafaaaqrg arara; aa qswgsmrasaM a^ aaar (SIT) €*aa aarfoa 
fajraig aaafsefiaga'rqi^iags a*ro (IS]) aaa (IIS) aaui (ISS) 
*ua (SIS) aaa (SSI) aaaiar (SSS) a'^ia ga* a;«ra a<w fa«raa *?a?T i 
agaa'fcs asm g^a aafa i awia: anwwsrt aaasaraa^aa aaofta- 
f^aaqtaaf aa am aaf-a i] 

(a) aaofta/mrRqra^m : 
qaamsHsag aaa a fa a^aa 
‘ * a ai * a at ’ ar 5 ga» wrwraropft » 
aar aai-a aaagr ■■—aqaiataRaft— 
g,aar afa a?> at am mam fetam 1 

[aMtaftwfaft aatflafanaigag. «rrom**at an<q (isi) aa<n (IIS) aaw 
(ISS) mm (SIS) ana (SSI) aa^ra! (SSS) Waa amam aafor 1 
iw?<w =sgaWm ag§w afaga^la aafaaai ggoriaftgnqigaj fegtfiawig. 
aia^aa srma aar aafca 1] 

'Srarqanf a iafraaf 1 

gagsigmagg gmtf qf<^aa 11 
aars-a farm: arm wsigsrsfan 1 

[wsgsarwus&rg jfananwRKrtfaw argggpaai aa; “qaa sg aa?r, mra 
farg&rt: 1 as gg fainton*'’ ^ npftr» ntfwiwagwr ^ aa<n?a- 
faaaqrga? maar am : afca 1 3 T«r (mw a^aaiara) aa*ftqif^faragjgSrgng 
ftfaR**ro mga^eflfa agamgaagfaRi jar: 1] 
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(\) 

q«q;rqHq% *tt% qqqcr 
' 5! q irr * 3 in ’ g qqr a?raiw*?nfr i 
S^S^Vt:, q? 1 

[^nwft^rfSrwrf%[ wfiqiqqqqrqqig arnruffurtqi smw'^qiqiWcqq q^nqr 

i =qgqq«fcf *rqqi pwra i] 

(v) wnoffqiqqjrqtqirqT: 

qqq?*mq% qnSt gqqq i 
^ rrq *mr ^ fgfqg?Tfo>g ‘ *: ’ II 
3Tt?m 55?q q?q qi g'r *tg) qftqfif&r) I 

[qJTtftqfqWTK fgaR^iq^rj^iytrq> qq *TO: (SIS) tfqgt ?qq% I 

aqrn^g ngsWr vifqgqlcftfa *i*T»frafqqqqiq9F gr *rql i] 

(h) qnofiJTTqq?Tqig«gr: 
qiqq^qq^g i 

' si s qn: a ut ’ qf § gq> srisn^stfi 
flqisWta'ft:, »rgrei*RR^r: q? i 

[qq'n'fqfqqtFqiqsfa -flqofrqfqqqq^q^ ansnqKspqi srirqifqqoiq^^^q qqqqr 
*tqf% i =qg$qfcg gqiq *rqfa i] 

qq^fT?: 

trq l%!%qgl I, 9Tqqr^qfiq*F: 
fqqn^q f? qrg*q r?R% sftqtw: i 

[^q ^qf^rqft srqqiqqqtm vm^q-iqtfTq-qq^q-qR’rtwqqqqiqiqr 
(q? + q^+fr+q^) fitaratfqi qqq*ct i] 

$iqi q?r qft softrarq. firaq flan i 
?rqqt 5 iq«^q awrwwg^q: II 

ftq tfsn 8Fg«5q0fg^; qiq qqr *iqr. faq% qiq nfliim « 5 ¥*if 33 R*I. + *• 
«miq*qr:) ^rqi: cqq*% i] 
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APPENDIX 


A. Even quarters (10 varieties) 


1. wwr 


2 . *TWT 


3. 555|5i|J[ 


*TSI5PT 


Standard—(ISI) type (10 varieties) 
3 Vf 51 IJ 
IS I | I 5 | I 

ssnwmwfa: 


*r *r 


5T *r 


s s I I | sis 
SSigftsr srwst: 

5 ? 3 T ^ *T 

II s M s | s 

*t sr *t 

s I s I | $ f s 

TmcftTW’uft 


5. 5rer*Pt 


6. *TWT 


7 . HcFJPT 


8. *ra3t»r 


9. writ* 


10. n»ron 


55 3T n 


Mss Isis 
3-f75if^r?ii*Tr»i; 

R p gf n 

s I s s I $ I s 

55 JT 5T IT 
I s s II s | s 

irfawnsfTfwaH 

5 3 3MI 

f . S f - s 

9 SS | |S | I 
55 _ *T * * 

I « * « I s I * 
5T5TJT: 

R 5T 3t IT 

/—— . % 

* * * ii* i i 


33. 1-2 


„ 1-3 


1-26 




1-1 


>> 


1-2 


Ml 




1-3 


*! I* I 


M2 


1-4 
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B. Odd quarters (32 varieties) 

(»') Standard (ISS) type (12 varieties) 


1. 3T5WU 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5- srwajn 

6. JRJtn 

7. 

8 . 

9. atwfn 

10 . 

ll k .*?wrn 

12. *mn 


3T 5J Jf »T 

7 $~i iTTTs 

wn^fagfrisrkig 
5T »t ir n 

> s I s | s s s 

?r 3r n 

Ms Mass 

3f*m: ftafl ^ 


M ss I s s s 

2T <7 ?T *T 

I S S I I S 3 S 

SF^SW*mr: 

■ n ?r *t 

| S S 3 I S S3 


5 ! s II s s s 

gftfefarm; 


s I s s I S ,s s 

atgwA 

rT <7 _ 5T n 
s s Ills s s 
*T??: ^r^5I: Sf«ff 


S s I S I S S S 

?r t? n 

/-s r—**~v 

s s s I Is s s 

tr n ar n 

S S S Biss I 

*rt: dig»ri r i% 


1-6 

„ 1-6 

„ M 

„ 1-46 

„ 1-2 
„ 1-2 
„ 1-8 

„ 1-3 
„ 1-3 
„ 17 
„ M 
„ MO 
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1. 

2. TOW 

3. ww 

4. ww 

5. w*w 

6. *rn*m 

1 . win 

2. iwt 

3. win 

4. win 

5. win 

6. TO 


S. P. Chaturvedi 
(ii) Exceptional Types (20 varieties) 

I. wi (SSI) type (6 varieties) 
rr vr n 

S S | s 5 II S 

t *r *r n 

s I s s s 11 s 

?r n *r n 

5 SlS Si U 

n *r n 

Is I si I Is 
cf^^gfe^lcT 

*r n vr n 

TI s s s II $ 

^ n * n 

s s s s s I I s 


if. IV-37 


IV-47 


M2 


fits. XIX-52 


II. tot (SIS) type (6 varieties) 
jt n i n 


| s s s s 1 s s 

«fon. XV-7 

t n t n 

r- v r— —\ 


s Iss S 1 s s 

'iS%g%fo<TH: 

„ 1-5 


?r n t n 

7 8 Is S Is S 

«t«nn?%ngH 

* n i n 

TT |S 8 I $ $ 

^ gn Btranw* 

s n i n 

^1 J7 s s I * s 

i >i t n 

s" S « J S| 8 ! 

TOI?Rl - 


f*m. XVI-22 




VI-73 


nfnfa*. VI-2 


„ VII-22 
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III. 5Tn<*r (III) type (6 varieties) 
v n ?r n 


1. 


Mss I Ms 

<3- 

1-23 



t n * n 



2. 


s M s M Is 

1 > 

1-16 



rT n ^ TT 



3. 


s s M Mis 

>> 

1-53 



sr n sr n 



4. 


i sTT i s 

fJTTl- 

XVI-30 



*T *T 5T *T 



5. 


Tu sTTT s 

rf. 

X-9 



H *T *T 



6. 


f s $ s | Ms 

>) 

1-34 



IV. (SSS) /y/jc (2 varieties) 




<5 T K *1 



1. 

»WT 

ISIS S 3S S 

SR«n: 


*3- 1-20 



n r *r n 



2. 


t S IS 5 S 5 S 

ajtqHuri 


„ 1-25 

N.B. 

—The following points can be noted from a 
of the illustrations above. 

study of the selection 

(i) 

Kalidasa does not use the exceptional varieties of the tmn (SIS) 
type and three exceptional varieties of the *r*m (S1I) type. 
It is only in the Kumarasambhava that we see the two exceptional 
varieties and apH?T) of the type used by him once. 

It may be noted that one of these two varieties, i.e., 
variety, is found in the 16th canto, regarded as one of the 
spurious cantos of the work. 
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(ii) The Siiupalavadha of Magha uses, in addition, only one excep¬ 

tional variety, which is not seen in Kalidasa and Bharavi. 

(iii) The Mahaviracharita (and not the Uttarar&macharita and Malati- 

madhava ) gives, in addition, two exceptional varieties (flnin 
and ifru) not seen in Kalidasa, Bharavi and Magha. 

(iv) The four exceptional varieties (inw, and w), 

though permissible, have not been used by Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
Magha, Bhavabhuti and Sri Harsa. Hence their illustrations have 
been selected haphazardly. 



A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF THE STATUS 
OF SENSE-DATA 

By Dr. W. S. Barlingay, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Barrister-at-Law 

1 . Introduction 

The term ‘ sense-datum ’ was introduced into epistemological discussion by 
Mr. Bertrand Russell and Professor G. E. Moore; and it is largely through 
their writings that students of philosophy have become familiar with it. 
The word was coined for the purpose of indicating the distinction between 
the act of sensing and the content sensed, which were constantly being con¬ 
fused in literature bearing on the nature of sense-perception. The source 
of the confusion lay mainly in the circumstance that the same word 
“ sensation” was being used to denote three totally different things: (a) the 
act of sensing, ( b ) the content sensed, and (c) the whole situation consisting 
of the act of sensing together with the content sensed. Consider, for 
instance, such a phrase as “ the sensation of green It is sufficiently 
notorious that by this phrase we sometimes mean the green which is sensed, 
as when we distinguish the “ sensation of green ” from the “ sensation of 
blue”; and that we also sometimes mean by it the sensing of green, as 
when we distinguish “ my sensation of green ” from “ your sensation of 
green”. This confusion was, no doubt, natural enough, for the English 
language offered ‘ no means of referring to such objects as blue and green 
and sweet except by calling them sensations \* 

Another circumstance occasioning the confusion in question was the 
difficulty of grasping the nature of the act of sensing by means of introspec¬ 
tion. As Professor Moore remarks, ** the term * blue ’ is easy enough. to 
distinguish, but the other element, which I have called ‘ consciousness ’— 
that which the sensation of blue has in common with the sensation of green 
—is extremely difficult to fix .... it seems, if I may use a metaphor, to 
be transparent—we look through it and see nothing but the blue And 
it is significant that, apparently on this account, Mr. Bertrand Russell shoud 
himself have discarded the notion of any act of sensing at all in his later 
writings. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between an act of sensing and the 
content sensed is more obvious in the case of what are called “ organic 

1 C/. Prof. Moore’s Philosophical Studies, p, 19. 

» OH., p. 20. 
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sensations”. In the case of so-called visual sensations the distinction is 
not so difficult to make clear. For what is apprehended through sight has 
the characteristic of extensity; and it is not, therefore, so easy to regard 
visual sense-data as being at the same time mental acts. It is interesting in 
this connexion to recall that it was while considering the nature of the 
objects apprehended through sight that Berkeley arrived at the distinction 
between what 1 am calling the act of apprehending and the content appre¬ 
hended. His central thesis, that the objects perceived, or, as he named 

them, “ ideas ”, are one and all “ in the mind ” was easy enough to defend 
so long as he confined himself to unextended objects. Was not heat an 
intense pain ? And could we conceive pain to exist apart from a sentient 
being? Heat must, then, be in the mind. But, when he came to deal 
with visual objects, it became apparent that these, being extended, could 
not be treated in the same way. Answering the objection that if extension 
and figure exist only in the mind, the mind must itself be extended and 
figured, Berkeley says:—•“ Those qualities are in the mind only as they are 
perceived by it;—that is, not by way of mode or attribute, but only by way 
of idea. And it no more follows the soul or mind is extended, because 
extension exists in it alone, than it does that it is red or blue, because those 
colours are on all hands, acknowledged to exist in it, and nowhere else.” 3 

One consequence of the confusion referred to has been that people 
have been really talking about different things, while they believed them¬ 
selves to be talking about the same thing; and a crude form of subjectivism 
has often resulted. Are not sensations mental in character? And are the 
4 things ’ we perceive anything else than ‘ clusters of sensations'? Such was 
the sort of argument which, consciously or unconsciously, led people to 
adopt the position, against which Professor Moore brought effective criti¬ 
cism to bear in his essay entitled “ The Refutation of Idealism It was, 

then, mainly to avoid this pitfall that the term ‘ sense-datum ’ was introduced. 
It was not, indeed, intended straightway to imply that a sense-datum was 


* Principles of Human Knowledge, §49. 

4 Both Mr. Bertrand Russell and Professor Moore think that Berkeley’s Idealism depended 
upon the confusion between the content sensed and the act of sensing (see, for instance, Professor 
Moore’s Refutation of Idealism, p. 19, and Russell's Problems of Philosophy, p. 66). But as I have 
indicated, in §49 of the Principles, Berkeley drew a clear distinction between the act of apprehending 
and the content apprehended. This does not indeed prove that Berkeley may not have been 
misled unconsciously by the ambiguity of the words “ idea ” and “ sensation ”. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere, there are passages which show that he was not free from this confusion. But I 
venture to suggest that when Berkeley talked of objects of perception as being “ in the mind, ’’ he 
meant, on the whole, merely to give them the same status as images, or as Looke intended to give 
to the secondary qualities. 
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non-mental in character. Whether it was so or not was a further question. 
What the use of the term did serve to make apparent was the blunder of 
supposing that ‘ sense-data ’ must necessarily be 1 in the mind ’ because acts 
of sensing are “ in the mind 

Furthermore, the term was not meant to suggest (as its etymology does, 
perhaps, suggest) that the mind is merely passive in apprehending the 
entities thus named, that ' sense-data ’ are entities that exist independently 
of the act of perception, entities which are there, so to speak, simply waiting 
to enter into the relation of “ acquaintance ” with the apprehending mind. 
This, again, was left an open question although it may be noted in passing 
that Mr. Bertrand Russell did express himself in such a way as to lead one 
to suppose that in apprehending ‘sense-data ’ no mental activity is involved. 5 
Sense-data were said to be given only in the sense that they are not to be 
assumed from the outset to be created, so to speak, by the apprehending 
mind in and through the process of apprehending. 

Professor Stout, it is true, objects to the use of the term on other 
grounds. “ This is, ” he says, “ a question-begging word. It suggests that 
what we originally know in sense-perception is merely the sense apparition 
as immediately experienced to the exclusion of anything beyond it. This 
assumption seems to be a mere superstition, which would make knowledge 
of the physical world impossible. I, therefore, prefer the term ‘sensum’, 
.... because it does not prejudge the view that though knowledge is 
limited by immediate experience, it is not even originally limited to immediate 
experience.”* This objection is connected with a particular view which 
Professor Stout takes of the nature of sensa, according to which, although 
‘ immediately experienced ’ or ‘ lived through ’, sensa refer beyond them¬ 
selves to physical things. I shall have to consider this view in what follows. 
Meanwhile, it is sufficient to say that, since the article containing the passage 
I have quoted was written in 1922, Dr. Broad has appropriated the term 
‘sensum’ to denote an existent entity, which is numerically distinct from 
the physical thing to which it stands in a certain many-one relation. Were 
I, therefore, to use the term “ sensum ”, it would probably suggest that 
I was prejudging the issue, which it is the purpose of this essay to discuss. 
Moreover, Professor Moore has sought to give a meaning to the term 
* sense-datum ’ according to which by calling an entity a ‘ sense-datum ’ we 
are not committed to any particular view of the nature of that entity. 4 ‘ If 

* C/. “ The Basis of Critical Realism, ” by Professor Hicks, Aristotelian Society’s Proceedings, 
1917. p. 331. 

• Mind, Oct. 1922, p. 386. 
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we want to indicate what sort of entities he (i.e., Mt. Russell) has meant by 
‘ sense-data ’, in a way which will leave no doubt that there certainly are 
entities of the sort, I do not know ”, Professor Moore writes, “ that there 
is any clearer way of doing so than .... by saying that they are the sort 
of entities about which we make such judgments as ‘ This is a coin ', * That 
is a tree’, etc., when we are referring to something which we are at the 
moment perceiving by sight or touch. Everybody can easily discover for 
himself the entity about which he is talking, when under such circumstances 
he judges ‘ That is a tree ’. And in calling this entity a sense-datum, we by 
no means imply either that it is not identical with that part of the surface 
of the tree which he is seeing, nor yet that the opposite philosophical view, 
according to which, so far from being identical with this part of the surface 
of the tree, it is merely a sensation in his own mind, may not be the true 
one.” 7 

Professor Moore insists that what is primarily meant by a ‘ sense- 
datum’ is something with which we are all perfectly familiar, and with 
regard to which no one would wish to maintain that there is no such thing. 
Any particular theory of its nature may be erroneous, it may be said to have 
certain characteristics which there are strong reasons for thinking it does not 
have, but of the fact of its own being there can be no manner of question. 
I am, however, doubtful whether the term can really be said to be of the 
non-committal character which is thus claimed for it. For one thing, it 
certainly does seem to imply that, whatever the nature of the entity so named 
may be, it is, at any rate, something ‘ given \ whereas it may well turn out 
to be something that arises in and through the act of perception itself. Not 
only so. When Professor Moore asserts that the term ‘sense-datum’ is 
primarily used “ simply as a name for entities the existence of which no 
one disputes ”, he is himself attributing to the entities in question a mode 
of being which there may be good reasons for holding does not, in truth, 
belong to them. And, in view of these considerations, it may seem rather 
a lame outcome to adopt the term on the strength of Professor Moore’s 
recommendation. But the difficulty is to find a term that is entirely free 
from objection. I will only promise that in what follows I am using the word 
‘ sense-datum ’ altogether in a non-committal sense and am not implying, 
at the start, any theory as to the nature of that which the word denotes. 
Its denotation may perhaps be indicated unambiguously by means of the 
following illustration. 8 If three persons, A, B and C, are visually appre- 

7 Aristotelian Society's Proceedings. Supplementary Vol. II, 1919, p. 182. 

• I take this illustration from a paper by Professor Hicks in the Proceedings of the Sixth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Philosophy, 1927, p. 22$. 
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hending an object such as is ordinarily described as a red rose, and if (say) 
A is an artist, B a botanist, and C is colour blind, we have good reason for 
asserting that the red colour of the rose, let us call it R, will seem dif¬ 
ferent to each one of them—slightly different .to A and B, while to C it may 
seem barely distinguishable from the hue of the leaves. It will seem, let 
us say, as r 2 to A, as r 2 to B, and as r x to C. Now what I am denoting by 
the term * sense-datum ’ is the r 2 , r 2 , r x , in these several instances. I am 
^ot assuming any particular theory of its nature; to determine so far as 
possible its nature is the problem I have in front of me. I am not even 
assuming that R is a real entity—that, again, is one of the questions that 
a discussion of the problem just mentioned will force upon me. But, at the 
start, I am simply saying -that in ordinary common-sense experience we do 
take R to be an actual property of a real object. And if this common-sense 
assumption should evince itself as philosophically justifiable, the task is 
evidently confronting us of trying to determine the character of the relation 
in which r stands to R. 

One other preliminary remark is perhaps called for. I am concerned, 
of course, with the nature of sense-apprehension generally. But, inasmuch 
as visual perception is its most highly developed form, it is natural to con¬ 
sider the epistemological problems involved chiefly in the way they present 
themselves in the case of visual apprehension. Nevertheless, the main 
considerations that hold in regard to it will clearly hold likewise, mutatis 
mutandis, in regard to knowledge derived through means of the other senses. 
It is true that in the New Theory of Vision Berkeley assigned to what he called 
‘ tangible objects ’ a status which it was his main purpose to prove cannot be 
assigned to * visible objects ’. In the Principles (§ 44) he tells us, however, 
that this was a provisional assumption merely, and makes it quite clear that 
in his view, the objects of all.the senses stand, in this respect, upon precisely 
the same level. 


2 . The Sense-Datum Considered as a Content 
Apprehended in Perception 

According to a naively realistic theory we have in and through percep¬ 
tion a direct knowledge of physical things. We can directly perceive such 
things as tables and chairs. But the theory clearly does not imply that we 
‘ literally see ’ each and every part of a chair or table at any one particular 
moment. For instance, it does not imply that as I am looking at the chair 
in front of me, I am literally seeing that portion of its surface which is 
hidden from my gaze or the inside of the wood of which it is made. All 
that is presumably implied is that given suitable conditions I should be able 
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to ‘ literally see ’ these parts, to which at the moment I have no direct 
cognitive relation. 

I have been distinguishing between ‘perceiving’ a thing and ‘literally 
seeing’ it. But in ordinary language we, no doubt, use the word ‘ perceive ’ 
to indicate both these relations. I takfe the following sentences from 
Dr. Broad’s Perception Physics and Relatity. “ When we see a tree we think 
that it is really green and really waving about in precisely the same way as 
it appears to be. We do not think of the object of perception being ‘ like*' 
the real tree, we think that what we perceive is the tree and that it is just 
the same at any given moment, whether it be perceived or not, except that what 
we perceive may be only a part of the real tree.”® In this passage the word 
‘ perceive ’ is clearly used in two different senses, (1) we are said to ‘ perceive ’ 
an ‘ object’, which may at the most be a part of the real tree, and (ii) we 
are said to ‘ perceive ’ the tree. The distinction between (i) and (ii) may be 
indicated, partly at any rate, by saying that the relation denoted by the 
word ‘ perceive ’ in (ii) is a complex relation, one of whose components is 
the relation denoted by the word ‘ perceive ’ in (i), while the relation denoted 
by the word ‘ perceive ’ in (i) may prove to be an unanalysable relation. Let 
T stand for the tree, O for the ‘ object of perception ’ and M for the oppre- 
hending mind. Further, let R stand for the relation denoted by the word 
‘ perceive ’ in sense (ii) and r for the relation denoted by the word ‘ perceive ’ 
in sense (i). Then the proposition M-R-T may be analysed according to 
common-sense, at any rate, into the propositions M-r-O and O-j-T, where 
s is the relation of part to whole. The proposition M-r-O, on the other 
hand, may, in fact, be unanalysable. Let us call the relation R the relation 
of * referential perception ’ and r that of ‘ non-referential perception ’, 
assuming that O is a part of T. 10 Then it is clear that, according to common- 
sense, such things as tables and chairs are perceived only referentially. It 
is clear too that in an important sense R is not a direct relation between 
the perceiving mind and the physical thing. For, as we have seen, it is 
always further analysable. In one sense, therefore, perception of external 
objects must be indirect; and since this will be so on any theory of per¬ 
ception, we must mean something further by the terms ‘direct’ and 


• Perception Physics and Reality, p. 1. 

10 These terms were suggested by Professor Moore in his Tamer Lectures. It is to be 
noted that according to Professor Moore's usage r will be the relation of ‘ non-referential ’ percep¬ 
tion only if the theory of naive realism be assumed, that is to say if O in the above illustration 
is in fact a part of the surface of T. If it be not in fact a part of the surface of T, then the 
relation of non-referential perception subsists not between M and O but between M and that part 
of the surface of T which O represents, with which 0 is ordinarily identified. 
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‘ indirect if we are to differentiate theories of perception according as 
they do or do not imply that we directly perceive physical objects. What 
further may be meant will become apparent as we proceed. 11 

All that a naively realistic theory seems, then, to involve is that what 
we * directly ’ perceive at any particular moment is actually a part of the 
surface of the physical thing, which we referentially perceive; and this 
would mean, I take it, that there is no third term say X, such that when 
I am said to perceive an object O directly, this proposition is ever analysable 
into the propositions I-S-X and X-T-0 where S and T are other relations. 
In other words, it would seem to be involved that what we have called 
the relation of non-referential perception is in fact unanalysable. Can this 
position be sustained ? 

Little reflection is needed to see that the contention of the naively 
realistic theory will not meet the actual facts. Take, for instance, the 
familiar example of a straight stick appearing bent when partially immersed 
in water, or that of the snow on the top of a mountain appearing red in 
the setting sun. The bentness in the stick or the red colour of the snow can¬ 
not be regarded as being features of the actual objects in precisely the same 
sense as straightness or whiteness are ordinarily supposed to be by un¬ 
sophisticated common-sense. Or take the well-worn case of a penny. If 
the plane of the flat surface of a pneny be at right angles to the line of vision 
the penny looks to us round.. In other cases, it looks elliptical. But ex- 
hypothesi the penny is round and not elliptical. In such situations then, 
at any rate, it can hardly be said that we are ‘ directly ’ perceiving what is 
literally a part of the penny. 

In the light of these considerations, five possible alternatives to a real¬ 
istic theory of perception suggest themselves, (i) It may be maintained that, 
while it is true that what we apprehend directly is not in every case a part 
of the surface of the physical thing, it is so under some specially favourable 
conditions, and that in such cases we not only directly apprehend what is in 
fact a part of the physical thing, but that we also know that we are as a 
matter of fact directly apprehending a part of the physical thing. For the 
mere fact that we do directly apprehend in some cases actual parts of physical 
things will not enable us to determine in which particular cases this is so; 
and thus the question will arise why we should regard any one particular 
situation as more favourable than another. 1 do not know that anybody 
has tried to sustain this theory and, as it would seem plainly contrary to 
the facts, I shall leave it. Or (ii) it may be maintained that, while it is true 


11 See infra, pp. 24 end 33. 
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that what we perceive is a part of a thing, it is not a part in any ordinary 
sense of the term; that the relation of what we directly apprehend to the 
physical thing is rather that of a member of a class to the class of which 
it is a member. Such a view was held by Mill and is held by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell at the present time. Or (iii) it may be maintained that what we 
directly apprehend are actual qualities of things but that these qualities inhere 
in the physical thing not dyadically as common-sense supposes, but triadically. 
That is to say, they inhere-in-a-place-from-a-place. In other words what 
we take to be qualities are on this view relational properties. Such a theory 
has been called by Dr. Broad ‘ the multiple relational theory of inherence \ 
and it has been put forward by Professor Whitehead. Or (iv) it may be 
maintained that what we directly apprehend are qualities of things, not 
necessarily as they are in themselves, but as they appear to us; that there is 
exhibited in perception a peculiar and perhaps unanalysable kind of relation, 
viz., the relation of ‘ appearing to have ’ between physical things and 
qualities. This theory has been called by Dr. Broad ‘ the multiple relational 
theory of appearing ’. Or (v) it may be maintained that what we directly 
perceive is a certain existent related in a unique way to the physical thing 
which we referentially perceive, that this existent has all the qualities which 
it sensibly appears to have, and is never a part of the physical thing in any 
sense of that term. This would clearly be a theory of representative per¬ 
ception 12 and the sensum theory as sketched by Dr. Broad is a form of it. 

It will be observed that the second and the third of these alternative 
theories meet the facts by modifying the ordinary conception of physical 
objects, while retaining the ordinary notion of direct perception. The 
physical things of Mr. Russell cannot be said to be literally in space and 
time at all as the physical things of common-sense are taken to be; and 
Professor Whitehead has to modify the ordinary notion of the way in which 
qualities inhere in physical things. The last two theories keep the common- 
sense notion of physical objects but it has to be recognised that what is 
directly apprehended may not be simply identical with an actual part or with 
actual qualities of physical things. It is obvious, however, that the fourth 
theory is that which stands nearest to the view of common-sense; and 
although even according to it, it can no longer be contended that what we 
directly apprehend must necessarily be simply identical with some part or 
quality of the physical thing, yet it would be wrongly described as a form of 
the representative theory of perception. 


u I un using this term in the sense in which Professor Kemp Smith usee it in his fr ff f ri f Prole- 
gomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge, p. 16 sqq. 
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It would be wrongly so described, because when it is said that we 
apprehend things as they appear to us, it is not meant to introduce a third 
entity, which may be called an ‘appearance’, between the physical thing 
and the apprehending mind. On the contrary, the contention is that the 
act of apprehension is all the while being directed on the physical thing, not 
on its ‘ appearance It is true that in analysing the perceptual situation it 
is convenient to distinguish the * appearance ’ presented by a thing from 
the thing itself. The sum of qualities possessed by the thing may be con¬ 
veniently symbolised by abode f—n, and the sum of qualities of the 
‘ appearance ’ by a c f. But it is recognised that, in that case, a c f is 
merely an abstraction of our own, that it is not something which is there 
on its own account. That is to say, it is not something that ‘represents’ 
or ‘ stands for ’ the physical thing; it is so much of the physical thing as we 
are for the time being apprehending. And the circumstance that the 
physical thing may appear to have qualities which, as a matter of fact, it 
has not makes in this respect no difference. The illusory qualities do not 
‘ stand for ’ or ‘ represent ’ the actual qualities; they are still ways in which 
the latter are being apprehended. 

It might be, ‘perhaps has not uncommonly been, supposed that no 
problem in respect to perception would arise except for the circumstance 
that what we have reasons, good or bad, for describing as the same physical 
thing appears differently to different percipients, and even to the same 
percipient at different times and under different conditions. It might, T 
mean, be supposed that if there were no variations in the way in which what 
we regard as one and the same physical thing appears, and if that thing 
always manifested itself uniformly to percipients, however they might be 
situated, there would be no epistemological problem to solve, or, at any 
rate, only one that would be easy of solution. But a supposition of this sort 
would, it seems to me, be possible only for one who failed to distinguish 
between too quite different things, between, namely, “ directly apprehend¬ 
ing what are in fact parts or qualities of physical things ” and “ directly 
apprehending parts or qualities of physical things and knowing them 
to be such ”, Let us suppose for a moment that we do, as a matter 
of fact, directly apprehend parts or qualities of physical things. Would that, 
in itself, adequately account for the fact that we perceive physical things? 
It is to be noted that any physical object comes before us never as a whole 
but only piecemeal; and that at any particular moment we can in any case 
observe only an infinitesimal portion of it. Let A be a physical thing and 
«i, flj. etc., the parts of A which we successively apprehend. Now, 
when we are apprehending say a v we either know that a x is actually part of 
A or we do not. On the second alternative the question at once arises as to 
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how we can conceivably come to have knowledge of physical objects at all ? 
Ex hypothesi all that we know when we perceive a u is that a x has such and 
such sensible qualities; and the same holds true of o,, a 3 , etc. How, then, 
can we come to know that a x , n 2 , a z , etc., have to A the relation of part 
to whole ? Indeed how can we even come to know that there is such a 
thing as A ? If, on the other hand, the first alternative be taken, we have 
got to say that not only has a x such and such sensible qualities, but also 
that we know that a x has the relation R to A, where R is the relation of 
part to whole; and this position would appear to be not less open to objec¬ 
tion, because it amounts to affirming that we can know a relation R 
between two terms a x and A, one of which falls within our experience and 
the other, by the very nature of the case, falls without it. 

I raise these questions because it seems to me that unless we are going 
to fall back on some such view as Berkeley’s or Mr. Russell’s, we are bound 
to assume that, in every perceptual situation, what we directly apprehend 
refers beyond itself to some physical thing, which can be known by descrip¬ 
tion alone. The above way of stating the matter is, no doubt, excessively 
crude and requires modification in at least two respects. In the first place, 
we have already seen that what we directly apprehend is never necessarily 
identical with the actual qualities or parts of physical things; and, in the 
second place, although what we sensibly apprehend refers beyond itself to 
some physical thing, we can hardly suppose that we arc aware of the 
detailed nature of this thing, merely in virtue of the fact that it is being 
referred to. What I mean is this;—Take a perceptual situation, in which, 
we—as would commonly be said—perceive a penny. Then, if our analysis 
so far has been on the right lines, we sensibly apprehend something, say 
X, and about this X we are knowing that it refers to the penny. (For the 
moment I am leaving it an open question whether this X is an existent 
entity or merely a quality or sum of qualities.) But if by this statement be 
meant not merely that X refers to some physical object which happens to 
be a penny but also that the physical object is known to be the flat, circular 
piece of metal called a penny which X refers to, then the statment is plainly 
false. That this is so can easily be shown. Suppose that there is a tapering 
rod of copper with a flat larger end of the same diameter as a penny, having 
the king’s head and the other details impressed upon it as a penny has; 
and suppose further that someone is looking at this rod from the side of the 
larger end from a point on the straight line joining the centre of the flat 
larger end with the centre of the smaller end, as in the diagram. 
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If, now, the eye of the observer moves only along this straight line, 
it is certain that he will think that he is ‘ referentially ’ perceiving a penny, 
whereas there is here no such thing as the penny to be perceived. It is 
obvious, therefore, that all that we can truly say of X is that it refers beyond 
itself to some physical thing. It is, no doubt, true that when we sensibly 
apprehend such an object as X we judge it to refer not to some indeter¬ 
minate physical thing but to a flat, circular piece of metal called a penny; 
and in most cases our judgment is justified. But such judgment is based 
upon associations formed through previous experience and involves, in fact, 
a kind of inference. 

So soon, however, as the significance of this feature of ‘ objective, 
reference ’ is realised, it is easy to suppose that the ‘ presentative function ’ 
as Professor Stout calls it, of what we directly apprehend, has nothing 
whatever to do with its actual nature. Whether what we directly apprehend 
be an existent, mental or physical, or a sum of qualities or an essence, makes 
no difference to its presentative function. That is apprently why Professor 
Stout thinks that his theory according to which the sensum is a mental 
existent is not open to the objections which are frequently brought against 
any form of the representative theory of perception. “ Tfce doctrine of 
representative knowledge, ” he writes “ is, in principle, indefensible because 
according to it we begin by apprehending a P, which represents O without 
apprehending O itself. But we cannot be aware of P as representative of 
O without being aware of O itself; and if we are initially aware only of P, 
there seems to .be no conceivable way in which we could pass from the 
knowledge of P to the knowledge of O”. 13 On his own theory, on the 
other hand, “ the total object known is a complex unity which may be 
symbolized as PrO, where P is the presentation, O an object distinct from 
it and r is the relation between P and O”. 14 

Leaving aside for the moment the question whether Professor Stout 
is right in this regard, it is plain in any case that awareness of physical things 
would be a ‘ direct ’ relation only in the sense that it would not necessarily 
involve inference. For the least that could possibly be known would be 
expressible in the proposition that what we sensibly apprehend refers to X 
a physical object, the detailed nature of which would, of course, remain 
to be determined by further investigation. 

So far, then, we have simply confirmed the conclusion that according 
to both the significations mentioned, perception of an object would on any 

18 Some Fundamental Points in the Theory of Knowledge, p. 21. 

14 Ibid., p. 21, 
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theory be direct or indirect in precisely the same sense. Is there, then, any 
other sense of the term ‘ direct ’ in which we may be said to have a direct 
perception of an object according to our theory and not according to others ? 
In order to answer this question I will first of all recur to the two concep¬ 
tions of the relation of acquintance and the subject-object relation strictly so 
called. 

Unfortunately both these phrases are used with very varying conno¬ 
tation in current discussions, and the best way of indicating how I mean 
to use them will be by taking an actual instance. It is now largely 
recognised by psychologists that the mental process through which we 
perceive a physical thing is of the nature of a discriminating and comparing 
activity. Let us suppose that such an act is directed upon a flat surface, 
which contains many tiny patches of different colours. It can scarcely be 
thought that at the very first glance we become aware of all the patches of 
colour which are actually there on the surface together with their mutual 
spatial relations. What can reasonably be asserted is that we are vaguely 
aware of the presence of these patches, some of which seem to stand out 
clearly against a more or less hazy background. In common parlance, this fact 
would, no doubt, be expressed by saying that the flat surface which con¬ 
tains these tiny patches of colour in a certain spatial order appears to the 
observer at the first glance to be hazy at some places and clear at others. 
Let us call such a relation as the observer has to the flat surface, the 
subject-object relation. The flat surface is the object upon which the 
mental act of discrimination is directed. The appearance, which this object 
presents at any one moment, may, following Professor Dawes Hicks, be 
called the content apprehended. Now, I am suggesting that the relation 
of acquintance is no other than the relation which the conscious subject 
has* to what I have just called the content apprehended. I shall return to 
this point later. 

Two facts at once call for notice in such an analysis. In the first 
place, although the act is directed upon an object, the full, concrete content 
of this object can, by the very nature of the case, never be known until its 
features become sufficiently discriminated in and through the act of appre¬ 
hension itself. If the object be, for example, a book, we cannot know that 
it is a book, and not something else, until sufficient discrimination has 
already taken place and we become aware of certain characteristics which 
are those of a book. This must be so since that the act of discriminating 
should be directed upon the object is a precondition of our knowing any fact 
whatever about it. One consequence that follows is that we never can 
tell on what particular object in the perceptual field the mental act is being 
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directed until the process of discriminating its features has proceeded to 
some extent. But it does not follow that the event which consists in the 
act being directed upon the object is temporarily prior to our knowing any 
fact about the object. What is implied is that knowledge of any of its 
features entails psychologically’ that the act of discriminating must be 
directed upon the object. Indeed, one would be inclined to say that it is 
impossible to find a situation in which a mental act is directed upon an 
object and yet the cognising subject knows no fact whatever about this 
object. This contention may seem inconsistent with the statement that we 
can never tell on what particular object our discriminating act is directed 
before discrimination has already to some extent taken place. But it is not 
really so. There is no reason why in a perceptual situation one may not 
know a fact about an object which is in truth a book, without knowing or 
recognising that the object is a book and not something else. The distinc¬ 
tions which we draw between particular objects like tables and chairs are 
themselves the result of discrimination. The most primitive forms of judg¬ 
ment are probably such impersonal judgments as 4 it rains ’, ‘ it is cold ’, 
‘it freezes’, and so on. In and through such judgments it would seem 
that the primitive mind would be ascribing certain characteristics to that 
portion of its environment, which immediately confronts it. In other words, 
for a very primitive mind the object would not be this or that particular thing 
but something much more vague, namely, the environment as a whole or 
in its entirety. And as we retrace the history of the mental life, we have 
to recognise that objects become for the cognising subject more and more 
vague and indefinite. But, however far back we go, we can hardly suppose 
that there would ever be a stage at which awareness of some fact about 
the object, however vague or indefinite it may be, entirely disappears. 
When, therefore, it is said that awareness of some fact is always involved 
in the subject-object* relation what is meant is not that there is at least a 
vague awareness of this or that particular object but rather a vague 
awareness of the presence of numerous objects in a sense-field. Indeed, the 
contrary view would imply that the subject-object relation is merely of the 
nature of the ‘ compresence ’ which substists between two physical objects. 
Such a view seems, indeed, to be that advanced by Professor Alexander, 
and it may be well to say a word or two about it. 

By ‘ compresence ’ Professor Alexander means “ not co-existence in 
the $ftme moment of time but only the relation of belonging to one 
experienced whole”. He contends that ‘‘our compresence with physical things 
ih virtue of which we are conscious of them is a situation of the same sort 
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as the compresence of two physical things with one another.” 11 This means, 
I take it, that we have got to distinguish two different relations: (i) the 
relation of ‘ compresence ’ between two objects and (ii) the relation of ‘ com¬ 
presence ’ between entities when one at least is a conscious being. Let 
(i) be called R and (ii) S; and let c stand for the characteristic of being 
a conscious being. Then Professor Alexander’s view may be stated in one 
of the two following ways:— 

(a) He may mean that the proposition X-S-Y, where X is a conscious 
being and Y a physical object is completely analysable into the propositions 
X-R-Y and X has c, in which propositions the relation S does not of 
course occur at all. This, however, would seem to be far too naive a view 
of the nature of conscious experience. Are we to conceive of a conscious 
subject after the manner in which we conceive a physical thing, say an 
electron, the only difference being that the former has the additional pro¬ 
perty of being conscious ? It would hardly be fair to attribute a view of 
this sort to Professor Alexander. Nevertheless, in some passages he would 
seem to come very near to asserting it. “The enjoyment of the mind’s 
self,” he writes, “ is at the same time the contemplation of an object, 
distinct from it and non-mental. To know anything is to be along with it 
in space-time. Consciousness indeed is empirically unique, as being con¬ 
fined to a determinate order of empirical existents. But to be conscious 
of something else is not unique. It is the one term of the relation which has 
the unique flavour and not the relation itself." 16 

(b) He may mean that the proposition X-S-Y is, indeed, not to be 
analysed in the manner just mentioned, but that whenever the relation R sub¬ 
sists between two terms, and at least one of them has the characteristics c, 
then provided that certain other conditions be fulfilled, e.g., that the con¬ 
scious individual is not sleeping, the relation S will* necessarily subsist 
between them. That is to say, the proposition X-S-Y will be entailed 
jointly by the two propositions X-R-Y and X has c, under certain condi¬ 
tions. This interpretation is plausible and is probably that which comes 
nearest to expressing Professor Alexander’s real view. 

. In any case, however, it is not difficult to see that this relation of 
‘ compresence ’ is different from the subject-object relation. In the first 
place, the subject-object relation is at least non-symmetrical if not asym¬ 
metrical. If, in a perceptual situation, S is the subject and O the object 


u " The Basis of Realism,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 1913-14, p. 204. 
11 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p. 87. italics mine. 
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of which S is aware, it is not necessary that O should likewise be aware of 
S. On the contrary, it is not, in general, true that O is aware of S. But 
I say that the subject-object relation is non-symmetrical and not asymmetrical 
because there is just a possibility that each of the two terms S and O might 
be aware of the other as its object. Such, for instance, would be the case 
if Mrs. N. Duddington is right in her contention that we can directly per¬ 
ceive other minds in the same sense that we can directly perceive physical 
things. 17 For, in that case, it would be possible that of the two terms 
and.M,! each will be aware of the other as its object when Mi and M, 
are two minds. On the other hand, the relation of ‘ compresence ’ 
is symmetrical. If a term X is ‘ compresent ’ with another term Y, then 
it is also true that Y is * compresent ’ with X. Furthermore, this relation 
is also transitive. If X is ‘ compresent ’ with Y and Y with Z, then it 
follows that X is ‘ compresent ’ with Z. This is obviously not ture of the 
subject-object relation. In the second place, ‘compresence’ is a much 
vaguer term. In a perceptual situation, for instance, it would be permis¬ 
sible to say that the feeling-tone, which accompanies the act of apprehension, 
has the relation of ‘ compresence ’ to that which is being apprehended and 
the converse will also be true. But it would be nonsense to say that the 
subject-object relation subsists between the feeling-tone and the physical 
thing. 

Coming back now to the position from which we started, 18 the second 
fact that calls for notice is this. What I have called the content apprehended 
does not, I urge, stand between the apprehending subject and the object 
as a tertium quid. There would be no content apprehended at all save for 
the fact that the act of discriminating is directed upon the real object. As 
the discrimination proceeds one after another of the characteristics of the 
object come to be differentiated; and the process of discrimination proceeds 
more or less rapidly according as the object is one of a class that is more 
or less familiar; so that at no two moments will the content apprehended 
be precisely the same. Furthermore, in virtue of the circumstance that the 
content apprehended is, in a sense, a selection of the qualities of the object, 
there is bound to arise a contrast between the totality of the characteristics 
of the object, and the totality of those that make up the content appre¬ 
hended. The most obvious instance of this is when an object is at the outset 
vaguely apprehended, particularly when it is unfamiliar. There is not, or 
at least need not be, indistinctness or vagueness attaching to the qualities 


” Cf. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1918-19, p. 147 sqq. 
11 Sapra, p. 78, 
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of the unfamiliar object themselves. But there is nothing in the least to 
justify the idea that these appearances stand between the object and the 
apprehending mind. For all the while the act of discriminating is being 
directed upon the object, in all its fulness of detail, and it is partly in con- 
sequencee of the process of apprehension being gradual that the contrast 
in question arises. 

The subject-object relation may, then, on this view, be said to be a 
' direct ’ relation in a sense different from the two senses previously referred 
to. It is not ‘ direct ’ in the sense that there cannot arise a contrast between 
the qualities which an object may appear to have and those which it has. But 
it is direct in the sense that there is no third term standing as a tertium quid 
between it and the percipient. And it is a theory of perception as being 
direct in this sense that I shall try to shew grounds for holding to be tenable. 

The issue really turns upon the kind of being that is to be assigned 
to the content apprehended. In urging that the content apprehended is 
not a tertium quid between the object and the perceiving mind I am virtually 
maintaining that it is not an existent, and that it differs essentially in that 
respect from both terms of the subject-object relation, as that relation is 
involved in perception. What exactly is, then, one asserting in laying down 
the negative proposition that the content apprehended is not an existent ? 
I may make appeal here to the very clear distinction that Dr. Broad has 
drawn between that which is both real and existent on the one hand and 
that which is real but not existent on the other, which latter he calls an 
abstractum. 19 While allowing that no definition can be furnished of the 
term ‘existence what it denotes can, he thinks, be unambiguously described. 
In the first place, whatever exists can be referred to in a proposition only 
as a logical subject. But this property cannot by itself be taken to mark 
out existents, because there are, or may be, some abstracts of which the 
same can be said. In the second place, however, there is a property which 
belongs to all existents and which belongs to no abstracts—the property, 
namely, that they are either literally and directly in time or have those 
characteristics which make them appear to human minds to be literally 
and directly in time. Abstracta, on the other hand, although some of them 
are closely connected with existents, and thereby become indirectly con¬ 
nected with time neither are nor appear to be literally and directly in time. 
They have, in short, the kind of being which it has now become customary 
to call that of subsistence. And these subsistents or abstracta can be 
enumeratively indicated. Under this head are to be included qualities^ 

11 The Mind and its Place In Nature, p. 18 iqq. 
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relations, numbers, and also propositions and classes, if there be such 
entities. 

Now, in asserting negatively that the content apprehended in perception 
is not an existent, I am implying positively that it belongs to the class of 
realities, the subdivisions of which have just been enumerated. I am saying 
that the content apprehended when regarded in and for itself, is just a 
complex of qualities and relations, and that it is, therefore, a subsistent (or 
abstractum) in the sense indicated, that it is real but not existent. It is 
not, like the object, something which is already there upon which the act 
of perception can be directed; it is something which only subsists if and 
when the act Of perception is directed upon the object. Even so to describe 
it is in one respect misleading. What appears is not something which 
in virtue of its own happening forces itself upon recognition; it appears only 
in virtue of the act of perceiving being directed upon an object. The act 
of perceiving is quite definitely an event in time. Does it, in any way, follow 
that the perceived content is likewise an event in time? 

Consider an analogous case. Suppose we are thinking of the various 
properties of a triangle. At one time we may be thinking of the fact that 
its three angles are together equal to two right angles and at another time 
(say) of the fact that the side opposite to the greater angle is greater than 
the side opposite to the samtler one. Now, in such a case, what is certainly 
in time is the event which consists in the mental process of thinking now of 
the one property and now of the other. Yet it is clear that the properties 
of the triangle are not themselves events in time, although they are con¬ 
tents apprehended. Why, then, should not the same hold true of the 
contents apprehended in a perceptual situation ? The only relevant difference 
between a thought situation of this sort and a perceptual situation is that 
in the one case the object thought about is a mathematical entity while in 
the other case it is an existent physical thing. But the properties or qualities 
of an existent thing are not themselves existents. They are, it seems to me, 
universals in precisely the same sense in which the properties of a triangle 
are; and if the content apprehended is a selection from the total qualities 
of the object, it would seem reasonable to conclude that it too is a timeless 
entity. 

It will, however, be objected that I am overlooking one important cir¬ 
cumstance. The content apprehended in the case of a triangle is, it will 
be said, something altogether independent of the act of thinking about it. 
The property of the triangle, that its angles are together equal to two right 
angjtes, is in no sense dependent upon the act of thinking it. The content 
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apprehended in a perceptual situation is, on the other hand, dependent on the 
act of apprehension, and so the analogy breaks down. This objection seems 
to me, however, to be based on confusion. No doubt, the property of the 
triangle that its angles are together equal to two right angles is independent 
of any act of thinking. Yet it is so because it is a truth, a part of the total 
system of interrelated truths that make up the science of geometry, and which 
do not, in any way, depend for their truth on being known by a conscious 
subject. But, when at any particular moment wc make a selection from this 
total system of relationships for special consideration and form a judgment 
about it, the content which is then apprehended in and through this act of 
judgment is not independent of the act. 20 What I mean will perhaps be best 
illustrated by taking a case where the judgment is false. Suppose someone 
judges that 2+2=5; and believes that this is a true proposition. Then 
the content apprehended by him will be that 2+2=5, and this content 
will be dependent upon his act of thinking in precisely the same sense as the 
content apprehended in a perceptual situation is dependent upon the act of 
apprehension. In the same way, if one judges that 2+2 = 4, or that the 
angles of a triangle are together equal to two right angles, the contents as 
thus apprehended in and through the act of thought are as much dependent 
upon that act as in the case of the false judgment. The truth is that such 
statements as 2+2 = 4, or that the three angles of a triangle are together 
equal to two right angles, are ambiguous. Sometimes they stand for facts 
or truths and sometimes for judgments. In the former case, they are 
independent of the acts of thinking, but in the latter case they are not. 
Only in the latter sense are they properly spoken of as contents appre¬ 
hended. We may conclude, then, that the case in which we become gradu¬ 
ally aware of the various properties of a triangle is in all relevant respects 
analogous to the case in which the qualities of a physical object are suc¬ 
cessively apprehended in a perceptual situation. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the consideration that the sense in 
which the content apprehended is said to be dependent upon the mental 
act and the object is entirely distinct from the sense in whiph one existent 
thing can be said to be dependent upon another. As I have urged the content 
apprehended is dependent for its very being upon the mental act and the 
object. If either of these should cease to exist, there would be no content 
apprehended. Now, if the content apprehended were an existent entity it 
could have the property mentioned if and only if one or other of the 


n I am here, I take it, merely emphasising what Mr. Johnson in his Logtc (Vol. I, p. 2 sqq.) 
has distinguished as the ‘ epistemic ’ aspect of what is judged and the* constitutive' i Mpeet, 
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following conditions were fulfilled. Let us denote the content apprehended 
by C, the mental act by M and the object by O. Then (i) C may be casu¬ 
ally dependent upon M and O in such a manner than whenever M and O 
co-exist C comes to exist and whenever either M or O ceases to exist C 
ceases likewise to exist. In other words, O and M would both be necessary 
and jointly sufficient conditions of the existence of C. Such for instance, 
would be the relation between the event which consists in putting on the 
switch and the event which consists in the illuminating rays of an electric 
lamp. When the switch is put on there is light, when it is turned off the 
light, as we say, goes out. It is quite certain, however, that the relation 
between M, O and C is not a relation of this sort. For ex hypothesi, 
M and O do not cause C. Or, (ii) M and O may both be parts and the 
only parts of C, in which case both will be necessarily and jointly sufficient 
for the occurrence. This alternative too must obviously be ruled out. Or 
(iii) C may be a part both of M and O. This will be the case (a) if O and 
M overlap and C is the part which is common to them or ( b ) if C is itself 
divided into mutually exhaustive parts, one of which is identical with a 
part of O and the other with a part of M. In the latter case C will be an 
existent with one leg in the physical realm and the other in the mental realm, 
so to speak. C could not be exclusively a part of M alone or of O alone. 
Because in that case C would not be dependent on both M and O but only 
on one of them, upon that entity, namely, of which it happens to be a part. 
There is only one possible way in which C could be a part exclusively of 
either M or O and yet be dependent in the way required on both of them. 
This would be when C is a part of one of them and is causally dependent 
upon the other. But we have already disallowed the application of the 
category of causality in this connexion. It is again easy to see that the last 
alternative is unsatisfactory. For it is hardly intelligible to talk of the 
mental act and the object as overlapping one another. The characteristics of 
a mental act and the characteristics of a physical object are so heterogeneous 
that it seems nonsense to speak of these two as having a common part. 
Nor is the alternative ( b ) any less open to objection. The content appre¬ 
hended is certainly not made up of two heterogeneous parts, one of which 
partakes of the nature of the act and the other of the nature of the physical 
object, Indeed, such a position hardly needs refutation. 

I conclude, then, that in none of the senses just indicated is the content 
apprehended dependent upon the mental act or the object. It may be said 
to have an unchangeable mode of being, for the simple reason that it is not 
Something that can be operated upon, or acted upon, or affected in any 
way. And in like manner, it does not act upon anything else. It does not 
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obey the law of gravitation or that of chemical affinity. It does not exert 
force nor is it a mode of energy. It does not perceive or think or will. 
In short, it does not form part of what we ordinarily describe as the inter¬ 
connected system of concrete existing facts. And there can, I imagine, 
hardly be any doubt that in ordinary usage, at any rate, we should not speak 
of that as existing of which all the characteristics just specified have to be 
denied. We seem, therefore, entitled to assert that the content in question 
is of the nature of a subsistent and not of an existent. 

There may be one other objection raised to what I have been urging 
which I will try to remove. We have seen that the content apprehended 
can never be said to be absolutely identical with the content of the object. 
To refer to our former illustration, the patches of colour that are there on 
the flat surface of a penny are not themselves hazy or indistinct though they 
may appear to be so on a casual glance. And this circumstance we usu¬ 
ally express by saying that the object looks to us different from what in fact 
it is. Let a lt a 2 , a s , etc., be the qualities, which an object O appears, as 
we commonly say, to have, and q lt q 2 , q 3 , etc., the qualities which O in fact 
has. Now, it has been maintained that the proposition that O appears to 
have a u a z , a 3 , etc., is further analysable, and that it can be analysed into 
the following propositions:—There is a particular or an existent entity X, 
which in fact has the qualities a u a z , a 3 , etc., and there is a unique relation 
R between X and O, which holds only between X and O and no other 
object, and which is such that when it subsists between X and O, X is 
ordinarily said to be the appearance of O. One characteristic of this rela¬ 
tion R is that it is a many-one relation. The reason why this analysis is 
insisted on is that it is assumed that the only relation which can subsist 
between a quality and a susbstance is that of inherence, namely, that which 
is ordinarily expressed by saying that a substance has a certain quality. If 
the patches of colour on the flat surface of the penny are not themselves 
hazy but appear to be so, in order that such a judgment should be possible, 
it is contended, there must be something which has the characteristic of 
haziness. For if nothing has this characteristic, how can it be said that the 
patches on the flat surface look hazy ? Why, for instance, do we not judge 
that they look red or green rather than hazy? That this consideration is 
one which actually weighs comes out clearly in what is said by Dr. Broad, 
He is taking the instance of a penny looking elliptical from the side and he 
argues thus;—“If, in fact, nothing elliptical is before my mind, it is very 
hard to understand why the penny should seem elliptical rather than of 
any other shape.” 11 And his meaning apparently is that there must be 


11 Scientific Thought, p. 240. 
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something which in fact has the characteristic of ellipticity, if anyone judges 
that the penny looks elliptical I am not suggesting, of course, that 
Dr. Broad is unaware of an alternative explanation. For immediately after 
writing thus he goes on to say, “ I do not now regard this argument as 
absolutely conclusive, because I am inclined to think that the multiple rela¬ 
tion theory can explain these facts also.” 22 But nevertheless he thinks that 
“ it is at least a good enough argument to make the sensum theory well worth 
further consideration.” 23 In other words, he holds that such an argument has 
force; and I take it, he is influenced by the common assumption that the 
only relation which can subsist between a quality and a substance is that of 
inherence. 

If this assumption be sound, it would seem to undermine the conclu¬ 
sion which we have reached in regard to the nature of the content appre¬ 
hended. For it involves that in so far as the content apprehended com¬ 
prises qualities which are not found in the object of apprehension, it must be 
a substance different from the object, since, in the first place, these qualities 
must inhere in something, and since, in the second place, they cannot 
inhere in the object seeing that we should then have to make the impossible 
supposition that two incompatible sets of qualities inhere in the same sub¬ 
stance at the same time. But so far from thinking this to be a weighty argu¬ 
ment against the view I am taking, 1 am inclined to think that it is a reductio 
ad absurdum of the assumption that the only relationship which can subsist 
between a quality and a substance is that of inherence. The whole trouble 
arises, I think, because we persist in assuming that the proposition “ C 
appears to have a lt a s , o 8 , etc.,” is further analysable in the way suggested. 
But the artificiality of the proposed analysis would be apparent if one 
recognised that it implies, for example, the assumption of cxistents which 
are literally characterized by vagueness and confusedness. I am arguing then 
for the recognition of another relationship that may subsist between a 
quality and a substance, that namely, which is expressed in ordinary language 
by saying that a substance or a thing appears to have such and such a quality. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that this relationship ever subsists 
between a substance and a quality except in a cognitive situation where the 
mental act is directed upon an existent object. As Lotze was fond of 
insisting it is meaningless to speak of ‘ appearing ’ at all save on the pre¬ 
supposition that there is b'oth something that appears and a mind to which 
it appears. * 
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The view, which I am criticising owes its prevalence I think partly to 
a verbal confusion and partly to a habit of mind engendered by too great 
a reliance upon logical symbolism. Consider the question “ If nothing has 
the characteristic of haziness how do you judge that something appears hazy ?” 
The truth that is here suggested is, of course, that unless you are acquainted 
with haziness in a particular instance you cannot judge that something looks 
hazy. But this does not necessarily imply that there must be something 
which has the characteristic of haziness if we judge that something looks 
hazy. In formal logic it is, no doubt, natural to take the assertion that S 
is P as an ultimate form of predication, and to look upon the assertion that 
S appears to have the property of P with suspicion. The latter assertion has 
all the look of being complex; and seems to necessitate the attempt to 
analyse it in order to reduce it to forms of propositions that are recognised 
as ultimate. And this requirement would, of course, be met by resolving 
it into the propositions already indicated. 

3. The Sense-Datum Considered as an Existent Entity 

I am inclined to think that the prejudice just mentioned in favour of 
logical formalism, as 1 will call it, is largely responsible for the sensum 
theory as it is developed by Dr. Broad. That theory may be stated roughly 
as follows:—Sensa are existents, and existents of a very peculiar kind. They 
are what are immediately or directly conscious of, but their peculiarity is 
that they refer beyond themselves to physical things. We perceive physical 
things with them. Their joint causes are the physical things to which they 
refer and the bodily conditions of the percipient subject. They may also be 
partly dependent qualitatively on the mental states of the percipient subject. 
Furthermore, they have all the qualities which they appear to have (and 
by this is meant all those qualities which we apprehend them as having) 
though they may well have more qualities than those which we apprehend 
them as having. 

It is this last feature to which I would first draw attention. It is clear 
that the mere fact that sensa are products of physical things and the bodily 
organism, and, it may be, the mind of the percipient, is not in itself sufficient 
to ensure that they will appear to be precisely what they are. For it may 
well be the case that although sensa be produced in the mannr indicated 
yet when they are being apprehended by a discriminating and comparing 
act they will appear different from what they actually are. And it may 
rightly be questioned whether, if the contrast between appearance and reality 
breaks out in the case of sensa in and through the act of apprehension, any 
thing is gained by susbtituting sensa for physical things as the objects upon 
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which the apprehending mind is directed. For it was ostensibly in order 
to explain the incompatibility of nature between what is immediately appre¬ 
hended and what is supposed to be there independently of being apprehended 
that the sensum theory has been framed. This argument may be met in 
one of two ways: (i) It may be contended that the contrast which can 
occur between the content apprehended and the qualities of the object (in 
this case the sense-datum) upon which the act of apprehension is directed 
is never so great as the contrast that admittedly subsists between what is 
immediately apprehended and the actual characteristics of the physical object 
and that to explain the latter contrast some causal factor not needed to 
explain the former will have to be introduced, (ii) It may be contended 
that we have independent grounds for believing that the entity which we 
directly apprehend is a causal product of the thing, the body and the mind 
of the percipient. I shall recur to both these contentions. 

Meanwhile, it may be well to look at the grounds on which it is alleged 
that sensa cannot appear to have properties which, as a matter of fact, they 
do not have. The real difficulty in interpreting the facts of sense-perception 
is due, so Dr. Broad thinks, to the circumstance that frequently we seem to 
be aware of some properties in an object, which properties are not really 
present and are perhaps incompatible with properties that are present.* 4 
But why does he regard this as a difficulty ? The answer, I think, is that he 
persists in analysing such a proposition as ‘ X appears to have the property 
p, into the three propositions: ‘X has the property q'\ 4 Y has the property 
p ’; and ‘ Y has the relation R to X ’. In other words, he is tacitly assum¬ 
ing from the start what is the precise point in dispute that there cannot be 
such a relation as that which is indicated by the phrase 4 appearing to have ’ 
between an existent entity and a property. Using a well-worn illustration, 
he writes:—“ We seem to recognise elliptical shape in the penny, when the 
penny really has the incompatible quality of roundness. The solution which 
the sensum theory offers is to change the subject. Something , it admits, 
is elliptical and something is round. But they are not the same something. 
What is round is the penny, what is elliptical is the sensum. Now clearly 
this would be no solution if the same sort of difficulty were to break out 
in the sensa themselves. In that case we should need to postulate appear¬ 
ances of appearances, and so on indefinitely.”* 6 

The assumption I have indicated lies, it seems to me, at the basis of 
the sensum theory as it is developed by Dr. Broad. Indeed, the whole theory 
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so far as I can see, virtually amounts to a working out of the consequences 
of this assumption. To say this is not, of course, to refute the theory. 
For while it may not be true that the only relation between a quality and 
an existent entity is that of inherence, it may be the case that a theory 
which proceeds on this assumption is better able to explain the facts of sense- 
perception than any other. 

If Dr. Broad’s theory is to be workable, he ought to be able to offer 
some account of the nature of the psychical processes in and through which 
sensa comes to be apprehended by the conscious subject and of the way 
in which sensa come to be involved in our perception of external things. 
In other words, it is requisite for him to give reasons for taking the nature 
of the mental act in and through which sensa are apprehended to be such 
that no ccntrast between appearance and reality can break out so far as 
sensa are concerned; and from a consideration of the actual status of sensa 
to show how they come to be related in sesne-perception to physical objects. 
One of two lines of reflexion may here be followed, (a) It may be argued 
that since sensa are produced by the action of the physical things upon 
the bodily organism or the mind of the percipient under certain conditions, 
they are transitory events. ( b ) It may be argued that a world of sensa exists 
side by side with the world of physical objects and that in a perceptual 
situation we select certain of these sensa, with which to perceive physical 
objects. I shall deal mainly with the first contention. 

The natural adjunct of Dr. Broad’s theory one would have expected 
to be the doctrine that sensa are known by ‘ acquintance ’ in Mr. Russell’s 
sense of the term, or in Professor Stout’s phrase by ‘simple apprehension ’. 
Only then, it seems to me, can any case be made out for the contention that 
sensa cannot appear to be different from what they really are. But Dr. Broad 
apparently wishes to maintain that sensa are known by a discriminat¬ 
ing and comparing act which is directed upon them. For he tells us that 
“ a sensum is not something that exists in isolation; it is a differentiated part 
of a bigger and more enduring whole, viz., of a sense-field, which is itself 
a mere cross-section of a sense-history.”*® I would urge, then, that this 
account of the nature of the act of apprehension is irreconcilable with his 
fundamental position just mentioned. 

Dr. Broad distinguishes sharply between “ failing to notice what is 
present in an object” and “noticing what is not present is an object”* 7 ; 
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and he insists that “ sensa cannot appear to have properties, which they 
do not really have, though there is no reason why they should not have more 
properties than we do or can notice in them ”. 28 The reason he gives is as 
follows:—If a thing, as we commonly say, “ appears to have ” a quality which 
is inconsistent with one it actually has, then on the assumption that the 
only relation that can subsist between a quality and an existent entity is 
that of inherence, we have got to suppose that the quality in question 
inheres in a different existent. For obviously these inconsistent qualities 
cannot belong to the same existent at the same time. A like consideration 
will hold if the qualities which a thing ‘ appears to have ’ are more than 
those which it actually has, though these may not be inconsistent with those 
which it has. But this will not hold if the qualities which we apprehend 
a thing as having be less than those which it actually has. For there is no 
sort of inconsistency in supposing that the qualities which we apprehend a 
thing as having and those which we do not apprehend it as having may 
belong to one and the same thing. For instance, suppose that a thing S has 
the qualities q lt q 2 , q 3 , etc., of which only q 1 and q 2 are apprehended. There 
is no reason for supposing that q t and q 2 must belong to existing entities 
different from S simply because they alone are apprehended. On the 
contrary, there is no contradiction in supposing that q u q 2 and q 3 all belong 
to one and the same thing. This, however, will hold only on the assump¬ 
tion that when q 2 and q 2 are thus singled out of the totality of qualities to 
which they belong they will be apprehended as being identically the same 
as they are in their original setting. Can this assumption be sustained ? 

The distinction here drawn between “ failing to notice ” what is present 
in an object and “ noticing what is not present in an object ” is at least in 
one respect an unhappy one, inasmuch as it tends to suggest that the process 
of apprehension is atomic in character, that the features of the objects in 
the sense field are apprehended one by one, very much after the fashion 
in which on a dark night various objects in a landscape may be illuminated 
successively by a beam of light. And the phraseology which is used is not 
a matter of mere accident, but betrays, I venture to think, a fundamental 
misinterpretation of the nature of discrimination. If the process of appre¬ 
hension were like that (say) of counting, then, no doubt, nothing could be 
apprehended as having a quality different from what it has. For when the 
act of apprehension is directed upon an object, we should either apprehend 
its features or we should not and there would be an end of it. The problem, 
however, is not so simple; and there is ample evidence to show that when 
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we fail to notice features that are present in an object, that object may seem 
to us to have qualities inconsistent with those it actually has. 

In the first place, since the process of discrimination is, in a sense, a 
process of singling out certain features amongst those which an object 
possesses, it does as a matter of fact often happen that the complex of 
qualities which are thus held apart seem different from what on other grounds 
we know they are in their original setting. In the second place, some new 
elements may be added to what is apprehended in and through the appre¬ 
hending act and then again certain of the features singled out of the totality 
belonging to the object may seem different from the actual qualities of the 
object. I will take the two cases in turn. 

(i) An obvious example of the first is the fact that objects in the field 
of inattention appear blurred and obscure, while those in the field of atten¬ 
tion appear clear and distinct. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that the former objects are themselves indistinct or obscure, though they 
appear to be so. Or take Stumpf’s case. If A, B and C be three patches 
of colour having a, b and c, three slightly different shades of blue such that 
b is the shade intermediate between a and c, it is found that when A and B 
or B and C are adjacent and presented together to an observer, he will 
not distinguish between shades a and b or b and c provided the difference 
between a and b or b and c be sufficiently small. When, however, A and C 
are presented together he can and does distinguish between shades a and c. 
The point is not simply that the observer fails to notice the difference 
between A and B, and B and C, but that these seem to him to be of the 
same shade. 

(ii) It is a well-known psychological fact that interpretation plays an 
important role in sense-perception, that 4 pure sensation is, ’ as James Ward 
expressed it, ‘a myth’. For one thing, a number of revived factors are 
involved and become grouped, so to speak, round the actually discrimi¬ 
nated features of the object upon which the act of apprehension is directed; 
and this circumstance may bring about that the object appears different 
from what it is. Take, for instance, the portrait of a familiar face. What, 
in this case, the act of apprehension is really directed on are patches of 
varying shades of colour which are arranged in a peculiar way on a flat 
surface. Yet when one looks at this surface, it does not usually appear 
flat. If it did, it would hardly be taken as representing the friend’s face. 
Similarly, in the example Professor Stout quotes from Hutchison Stirling, 
when Friday first saw a ship, it certainly did not appear to him precisely 
as it appeared to Crusoe. The acts of apprehension of each of them were 
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directed on the same object; but the difference between their respective 
experiences did not presumably consist merely in the fact that in Crusoe’s 
case the object was associated with various trains of ideas and emotional 
complexes, while in Friday’s case such associations were lacking. It con¬ 
sisted also in the circumstance that the one beheld the various parts of the 
ship in their proper proportions while the other did not. Or take the case 
of illusions, such as when a rope is mistaken for a snake. The act of appre¬ 
hension is, of course, according to the view I am taking, all the while directed 
on the rope. But what presumably happens when the rope is supposed 
to be a snake is that a different set of revived factors come into play than 
in the case of veridical perception. Instances innumerable might be cited, 
but it is sufficient here to point out that in such cases the revived factors do 
not merely influence the apprehension of the object but actually bring about 
that it looks different from what in fact it is. 

But, it will be objected that in the above examples it has been taken 
for granted that it is the surfaces of physical things upon which the act of 
apprehension is directed and that it has been argued that the qualities of the 
surface look different from what they are, while, ex hypothesis sense-data 
are not to be identified with the surface of physical things. This objection 
seems to me, however, to be irrelevant. For if the nature of the act through 
which sensa are apprehended is assumed to be in essence similar to that 
through which, according to the opposed view, physical things are appre¬ 
hended ; and if in the one case the object may look different from what it 
is because of the peculiar nature of the act of apprehension why should 
not the same hold good in the other case also ? Furthermore, Dr. Broad 
himself allows that Stumpf’s case is perfectly valid and that from it it does, 
follow that sensa may, at any rate, be more differentiated than they seem. 
But, strictly speaking, Stumpf only proves that the surfaces of physical 
things may seem to have an identical colour although there are slight dif¬ 
ferences between the shades which they actually have. This is clear'from 
the following consideration: When three patches of colour A, B and C 
having the shades a, b and c respectively are taken, and it is asserted that 
there must be a difference of shade between a and b, as also between b and c, 
though we cannot observe it, the argument obviously presupposes that 
a, b and c remain identical during the whole operation; and this presup¬ 
poses that A, B and C have undergone no change during the interval. For 
the argument is of this form; b cannot be identical in character with either 
a or c. For if it were identical in character with a, then it would be dis¬ 
tinguishable from c, since a and c are distinguishable. But b and c are 
found to be indistinguishable. Therefore, b is different in character from a. 
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And, for a similar reason b is also different in character from c. The 
argument obviously depends on the possibility of a , b and c being each 
presented at least twice. If, however. A, B and C be sense-data this 
requirement could hardly be fulfilled, since sense-data are alleged to be 
events which cannot occur twice. 

The argument from Stumpf’s case and from other cases where an 
object seems to have qualities inconsistent with the qualities which it actually 
has may be met in either of two ways: (a) It maybe maintained that the 
act of apprehension is not, in fact, directed on the object, but is really directed 
on another existent which has all the qualities which the thing seems to 
have and which is brought into being by the thing on the one hand and the 
body and mind of the percipient on the other. Or (b) it may be maintained 
that the phrase “ appearing different ” is ambiguous, and that in some cases 
at any rate it does not mean “ appearing to have inconsistent qualities 

It is the latter alternative that Dr. Broad adopts in trying to solve the 
difficulty raised by Stumpf’s case. The phrase ‘ appearing to have ’ is doubt¬ 
less ambiguous. Suppose for instance, I judge that this sheet of paper 
which I am seeing now is whiter than the one I saw yesterday, and that 
my judgment is mistaken. Such a judgment will ordinarily be expressed 
by saying that the present sheet of paper appears to me to be whiter than 
the one I saw yesterday. Now, this sense of the phrase ‘appearing’ is, 
according to Dr. Broad, different from the sense in which a round penny 
is said to ‘ appear ’ to be elliptical. For, in the latter case, there is actually 
something elliptical present to the percipient, while in the former case there 
need be nothing before my mind which is actually whiter than the sheet of 
paper which I saw yesterday. In general, then, it would seem possible to 
make a mistaken judgment in regard to the relational properties of a thing, 
although there is nothing before our mind which actually has those rela¬ 
tional properties. It is, so it is contended, in this latter sense that two shades 
of colour may ‘ appear to be the same ’ though there is a slight difference 
between them. When we judge of two patches A and B having different 
shades of colour that they 4 appear to have the same shade of colour \ the* 
true account of the matter is not that there is some one determinate shade 
of colour which both A and B 4 seem to have ’ but that we have made a 
mistaken judgment about the relational properties of A and B.** 

The distinction which Dr. Broad is here insisting on is, I take it, identical 
with that which he once drew between “ not seeming to have the character¬ 
istic c” and 44 seeming not to have the characteristic c ”. He then wrote as 
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follows:—“ I think we say that, ‘ this thing seems not to have the 
characteristic c ’, when and only when it seems to have some other 
determinate characteristic c under the same determinable C as that under 
which c falls. Thus, we should say of the half-immersed stick, not merely 
that it did not seem to be straight, but also that it seems not to be straight; 
meaning that it seems to have a certain determinate shape other than (and 
therefore inconsistent with) the determinate shape called ‘ straight When 
we should merely say that ‘ this thing does not seem to have the character¬ 
istic c\ I think we mean that it is not at present presenting any deter¬ 
minate value of that determinable C under which the determinate c 
falls.” 30 Applying this distinction to Stumpf’s case, the contention 
is that it proves not that the patches of colour A and B ‘ seem not to 
have different shades ’ but only that they ‘ do not seem to have different 
shades ’; and the latter proposition implies, 1 take it, that a slight doubt as 
to the quantitative identity of the shades a and b is compatible with it, while 
it is not compatible with the former. 

Before proceeding further, it is worth while perhaps, to point out that 
the view just indicated is almost identical with the doctrine of ‘ acquaintance ’ 
as developed by Mr. Bertrand Russell. 31 

“ I say that I am acquainted with an object,” writes Mr. Russell, “ when 
1 have a direct cognitive relation to that object, that is, when 1 am directly 
aware of the object itself. When I speak of a cognitive relation here, I do 
not mean the sort of relation which constitutes judgment, but the sort which 
constitutes presentation. In fact,. I think, the relation of subject and object 
which I call acquaintance is simply the converse of the relation of object 
and subject which constitutes presentation.” 33 It is to be observed that 
‘acquaintance’ is here said to be a subject-object relation. Yet it is not 
a subject-object relation in the sense in which we have been using that term. 
At the most it can only be described as a peculiar species of the subject- 
object relation. For the contention is that is is a direct relation. And by 
‘ direct ’ in this context is meant, I take it, that the entity to which we have 
this relation cannot appear to us to have a non-relational property different 
from that which it actually has. Mr. Russell certainly does not intend to 
maintain that we may have ‘ acquaintance ’ with an entity and yet that it 
may seem to be different from what in fact it is, that we may be ‘ acquainted * ** 
with an entity which is in fact red and yet appears to us to be green. In the 

* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol. IV, 1924, pp. 108-9. 
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second place, ‘ acquaintance ’ is certainly for Mr. Russell cognitive in nature. 
1 must be aware of the object itself if I am to have the relation of ‘ acquaint¬ 
ance ’ to it. At first sight this would seem to be in contradiction with the 
assertion that 4 acquaintance ’ is “ logically independent of knowledge of 
truths”. 33 For it might be thought that, whenever I cognize a thing, I must 
be aware of some truth about it. Mr. Russell himself says, “ it would be rash 
to assume that human beings ever, in fact, have acquaintance with things 
without at the same time knowing some truth about them”. 34 The reason 
why he thinks it logically possible that we may be ‘ acquainted ’ with a thing 
without knowing any truth about it is that, according to him, ‘ acquaintance ’ 
is a two-term relation between a subject and an object. If there be only 
one term, it will be logically possible for the relation of ‘ acquaintance ’ to 
subsist between it and the conscious subject. But knowledge of a truth 
is at least a three-term relation. It implies at least two terms in relation 
to the conscious subject. Hence ‘ acquaintance ’ does not logically imply 
‘ knowledge about ’ although ‘ knowledge about ’ implies 4 acquaintance ’ 
with each of the terms that constitute a proposition. “ The particular shade 
of colour that I am seeing may have many things said about it—I may say 
that it is brown, that it is rather dark and so on. But such statements, 
though they make me know truths about the colour, do not make me know 
the colour itself any better than I did before: so far as concerns the know¬ 
ledge of the colour itself, as opposed to knowledge of truths about it, I 
know the colour perfectly and completely when I see it, and no further 
knowledge of it itself is even theoretically possible.” 36 And it is precisely 
this circumstance that 4 acquaintance ’ with a thing is not knowledge of any 
proposition about it that makes acquaintance indubitable. The question of 
truth or error simply does not arise, since the distinction between truth and 
error applies only to propositions. 

What, now, does this doctrine imply on the psychological side? It 
implies that there are two separate and disparate mental faculties analogous 
to those traditionally named sensibility and thought. The one is that through 
which we become acquainted with sense-data, 33 simple apprehension as 
Professor Stout calls it. Acquaintance has no degrees. 44 There is merely 
acquaintance and non-acquaintance. When we speak of becoming ‘ better 
acquainted \ as for instance with a person, what we must mean is becoming 
acquainted with more parts of a certain whole; but the acquaintance with 

** Problems of Philosophy, p. 72. 
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each part is either complete or non-existent.” 37 The other is a discriminating 
activity, by which the various things, with which we are acquainted and 
compared with one another and thus yields knowledge of truths. 
Mr. Russell does not say that there is actually a stage in our mental 
history when there is bare acquaintance alone without any knowledge 
of truths. As we have seen, he thinks it unlikely that there is such 
a stage. Nevertheless, there is no logical contradiction in supposing that 
there may be. On the contrary, he thinks it quite possible that we should 
be acquainted with two particulars without knowing any relation between 
them. 38 

Let us now return to Stumpf’s case. If A and B be two patches of 
colour, which differ slightly in shade but nevertheless look qualitatively identi¬ 
cal, then according to the theory just referred to, it may well be the case 
that we are ‘ acquainted ’ with both A and B, although our judgment that 
they look alike, which is a judgment 4 about' them may be mistaken. For 
the fact that we are ‘ acquainted ’ with A and B does not logically involve 
that we may not make a mistaken judgment about their relations. Indeed, 
it does not involve that we know any truth about them at all. “ To know 
that two shades of colour are different is knowledge about them; hence 
acquaintance with the two shades does not in any way necessitate the know¬ 
ledge that they are different.” 30 It is easy to see that this solution of the 
problem is practically the same as that offered by Dr. Broad. 

The fact is that although Dr. Broad speaks of discrimination, differen¬ 
tiation, and so on, he is throughout working on the basis of the distinction 
between ‘ acquaintance ’ and ‘ knowledge about ’. This came out more 
clearly in his earlier writings. For instance, dealing with the nature of 
acquaintance, 40 he says that there are difficulties in giving satisfactory 
examples of the relation of acquaintance, one of the difficulties being that 
the relation of acquaintance is rarely found alone. He admits that when one 
suddenly opens one’s eyes, one enters into the relation of acquaintance with 
the sense-data in the visual field.. But he does not think that this is a satis¬ 
factory example, apparently because almost immediately after entering into 
this relation with the sense-data in the visual field one begins to discriminate 
and note distinctions between them. He thinks, in other words, that 
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satisfactory examples would be furnished if we could find cases in which the 
process of discrimination begins only after an appreciable interval sub¬ 
sequent to our entering into the relation of acquiantance with the sense-data. 
And it is plain that he feels this difficulty because he is identifying acquaint¬ 
ance with simple apprehension; and is supposing that the process of sense- 
perception consists first in becoming ‘ acquainted ’ with each part of the 
sense-field, and secondly in noticing distinctions between these various parts 
and comparing them, which second process begins almost simultaneously 
with the first, although each is distinct and separate from the other. Can 
this position be sustained ? 

I do not think it can. As regards Stumpf’s case, the point of the con¬ 
tention apparently is that although we judge that the patch A seems to have 
the same shade as the patch B, whereas in fact a and b are distinct, there 
need be no one shade, which both A and B seem to have. But can this be 
legitimately asserted ? What is, of course, true is that we may not expli¬ 
citly notice the difference or similarity between two patches of colour, both 
of which we are immediately apprehending. Thus, I may be aware of two 
books before me and know that the cover of one of them is green 
and that of the other red and yet I may not explicitly judge that the 
colour of the one is different from that of the other. In this sense, I may 
be perfectly well aware of the colour of an object, without explicitly recog¬ 
nising the fact about it that it is different from the colour of a certain other 
object. Yet when, as in Stumpf’s case, a person does explicitly judge that 
both A and B seem to have the same identical shade how is the judgment 
possible unless either (a) both A and B seem to him to have the shade a; 
or (A) both A and B seem to him to have the shade b; or (c) both A and 
B seem to him to have the shade c, which is different both from a and b ? 
Any one of these alternatives involves that when one fails to notice the 
distinction between a and b, either A or B or both do seem to have non¬ 
relational qualities inconsistent with those which they actually have. The 
contrary proposition can only be maintained on the ground that there are 
two distinct and totally disconnected avenues of knowledge, those namely 
of acquaintance and of the activity of comparing and discriminating; and 
that through the one we know A as having the shade a and B as having 
the shade b, and that through the other we judge that A and B appear to 
have the same shade. 

If this contention be sound, it forces to the front certain obvious diffi¬ 
culties in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s doctrine of ‘ acquaintance ’. ‘ Acquaint¬ 
ance’, Mr. Russell must mean, involves either (a) what we have called the 
subject-object relation or (b) the sort of relation that holds between the 
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conscious subject and what we have called the content apprehended. In 
the former case, it is not open to him to maintain, as he seems to do, 41 that 
the object with which the mind is acquainted cannot appear to have non¬ 
relational qualities different from those which it actually has (as is clear 
from Stumpf’s instance). In the latter case, he has got to shew that the 
very same relation can be said to subsist between two terms when one of 
them is taken to be dependent on the other and when it is not taken to be 
dependent on the other. He has got to show that between two separately 
existing entities the relation can be the same as the relation between one 
existing entity and an entity which is not existent. And I submit that not 
only is it impossible to show this but its very statement bears the aspect of 
paradox. It is true that Mr. Russell, at any rate in the Problems of Philos¬ 
ophy, appears to think that the apprehending mind can have the same 
relation to a universal as he takes it to have to a sense-datum although it 
is worth notice that, in defending his doctrine of acquaintance Prof. Moore 
allows that the sense in which we are acquainted with universals is essentially 
different from that in which we are acquainted with sense-data. But, even 
if one granted Mr. Russell’s contention in this respect, it would be no true 
parallel for what is here in question. On the contrary, the parallel would 
rather be the relation between the apprehending mind and the concept of 
the universal, and it is surely obvious that this relation cannot be the 
same relation as that between the apprehending mind and the universal 
itself. 

It would seem, then, irreconcilable with the fundamental position of 
the sensum theory to hold that sensa are apprehended through acts of 
discrimination and comparison; and that, according to that theory, they 
can only be apprehended immediately or intuitively. But the trouble is 
that, on such a supposition, it is impossible to offer any satisfactory psycho¬ 
logical account of the relation between this faculty of ‘ simple apprehension \ 
or acquaintance, and the activity of comparing and discriminating which is 
admittedly involved in all perception. For if * simple apprehension ’ be 
taken to be the way in which the* conscious subject is aware of the content 
apprehended, it is difficult to understand how, according to the sensum theory, 
comparing and discriminating come to be involved in perception at all. For, 
ex hypothesi, it will not be the parts or features of the sensum that are com¬ 
pared and discriminated. And, on the other hand, the parts or features of 
physical objects will not be discriminated because, according to the theory, 


** See Supra, p. H. 
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sense-data are causal products and do not imply a prior act of discriminating 
and comparing being directed on the physical object. 42 

4 . Problems in Connexion with the Relational Theory of Appearing 

If a theory of sense-perception such as that which Dr. Broad calls a 
relational theory of appearing is to be defensible, it must be able to account 
for the contrast which is ordinarily believed to arise between the qualities 
or characteristics that physical things actually do have and those which they 
appear to have. And it must be able to do this by recourse to the only 
principle which it can admit, namely, that the process of apprehending a 
real object is a developing process which is carried on under certain specific 
conditions. It must further reject what Dr. Broad has called the causal 
theory of perception, which is often uncritically assumed by unreflective 


4S C/. Prof. Hicks, “ Is there Knowledge by Acquaintance,'* Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society : Problems of Science and Philosophy , pp. 165, 166. 

•' What one is concerned to maintain is that the functions of discriminating, comparing and 
relating, which no one doubts are fundamental in every developed act of judgment, must be 
involved, though it goes without saying in an extremely rudimentary form, in even the vaguest, 
crudest awareness of any content whatsoever, and that a bare acceptance of what is presented, 
merely because it is presented, would not constitute awareness or recognition in any sense that has 
ever been attached to those words. Such bare acceptance of what is presented is, however, I take 
it, precisely what Mr. Russell does mean by * acquaintance with * an object -a state of mind in 
which a colour, for example, can be ** perfectly and completely " known, just as it is, apart from 
any distinction of it from other colours, apart from any comparison of it with its surrroundings, 
apart from any relation in which it may stand to that of which it is usually 9aid to be a property, etc. 
{Problems of Philosophy , p. 73). Assume, then, a faculty of that description, and how are you going 
to account for the emergence of what, in contradistinction therefrom, you agree to call specifically 
thought or judgment ? One of three possible answers might be given. It might be said either that 
the capacity of judging is present along with that of * acquaintance * at the very commencement 
of mental history, or that it is introduced ex abrupto at some subsequent stage t f that history, or 
that it is a development from the condition of ‘ acquaintance \ To fall back on the second of 
these alternatives would be tantamount, so far as I can see, to relinquishing any attempt at psycho¬ 
logical explanation. For I am unable to admit as even an intelligible theory the notion that ideas 
of relation spring up de novo t whenever data, already apprehended with definiteness and precision 
of outline, are to be distinguished from and compared with one another. It seems to me as 
certain as anything in psychology can be certain that the data in question only are to be for the 
subject definite and marked off from one another through the exercise of an activity which is in 
essence similar to that, whose mode of origin we are inquiring about. The first alternative, if it be 
understood to imply that the faculty of judging, as we are familiar with it, is a primordial equip¬ 
ment of mental life, is surely too extravagant and expedient to call for refutation. If, on the other 
hand, it be understood to imply that the elementary operations of differentiating and comparing 
are present from the start, alongside of the passive attitude of mere 1 acquaintance \ then how 
these could co-exist in a primitive mental life independently of one another would, I think, baffle 
all attempts to render comprehensible. You would be driven, if I mistake not, to have recourse 
in the long run, to the third alternative. But I submit that from the attitude of * acquaintance ’ 
in Mr. Russell’s sense of the term, to that of believing or judging, in his sense of these terms there 
is no road.” 
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common-sense, and be prepared with an alternative explanation of the part 
played by the sense-organs in the process of perception. For it cannot 
admit, what the sensum theory assumes, that the sense-organs are in any 
sense causal factors in the production of sense-data, because on that assump¬ 
tion sense-data would plainly be existent entities. The contrast between a 
physical thing as it appears and as it actually is may arise in four different 
ways. It may arise in respect of (a) secondary qualities, (b) primary qualities, 
(c) spatial position and (d) temporal position. Furthermore, we shall have 
to consider the difficulties connected with such abnormal situations as when 
a drunkard sees pink rats, or when the eye-ball being pressed with the finger 
two objects instead of one are seen. 



THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISHMEN’S ESTIMATE 

OF SHIVAJI 

By B. G. Tamaskar, B.A. (Nag.), Dip. in Geog. (Madras) 

That the Muslims vilified Shivaji is no wonder, for he struck at the very 
root of their power. But occasionally the Englishmen also vilified him. 
They sometimes called him a ‘ thief ’, a ‘ robber ’ and a ‘ rebeland at others 
“ the noble Prince Shivaji Raja ”. Their opinion varied between these two 
extremes according to the circumstances. 

7. Shivaji, “ The Grand Rebel ” 

Shivaji first came into direct contact with the English when he plundered 
the English factory at Rajapore soon after the Afzal Khan affair (1660). 
Not only the English suffered a loss here at the hands of Shivaji’s men, but 
some Englishmen were taken prisoners. But they had had no bitter experi¬ 
ence from Shivaji personally. Therefore, Henry Ravington, Randolph 

Taylor, etc., in their letter to Surat say: “.although they (Shivaji’s 

Officers) doe detayne Mr. Gyffard and our broker; whom they cann but 
keepe prisoners so long as we cann have a letter carried to there master 
Shivaji, who is so great and noble a person as wee believe he will never 
maintaine this action of deteying any us upon so unreasonable accompt.’ n 
But soon their opinion changed and they many a time called him by such 
names as ‘rebel’, ‘the Grand rebel’, ‘a robber’, ‘a thief’, etc., some 
of the extracts to illustrate this are given below: 

(а) “ Sevagee, a potent rebell in Deccan ” (F. R. Surat, Vol. 2, 
p. 16, dated 16th April 1660). 

(б) “ The rebel Suwasie who had brought his troops close to the 
capital” ( Dutch Records at the India Office, Vol. 24, No. DCL XIV, dated 
10th June 1660—new style). 

(c) ‘‘Sovagee, the rebel in Decan.did lately in his own 

person.” ( Oxinden Papers, dated 25th May 1663, E. F. India, 1661-64, 

p. 238). 

(d) ‘‘You were unhappily surprised in your residence at Rajapore 

by that perfidious Rebell Sevage.” (F. R. Surat, Vol. 2, p. 164, 

dated Swally Marine, 9th October 1663). 


1 F. R. Rajapore, dated Rajapore the 4th Feb. 1660. 
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(e) “.but we knowe not what league to hould with a rebell 

and perfidious thiefc, but desire to keepe our distance and have nothing to 
doe with him ” (Original Correspondence, Vol. 29, No. 3205, dated 24th 
November 1666; E. F. India, 1665-67, pp. 171-72). 

(0 “ There is our old perfidious enemy, that notorious rebell Sevage 
has hitherto escaped unpunished for all the villanyes and robberys done 

us.” (Forrest Home Series, Vol. I, pp. 22-23, dated Surat, 14 

August 1668). 

(g) “ The archrebel Shivaji is againe engaged in armes against Orangosh 

.” (P. R. Office, C. O. 77, Vol. XI, p. 185, dated Bombay, 23 

January 1670). 

(/;) “We esteem Sevagee to be the grand and whole author of these 

commotion.” (Orme Mass., Vol. 114, Sect. 2, pp. 92-94, dated 

15 July 1673). 

(/') “ Wee heartily wish the forces of that Grand Rebell and greater 
disturber of the felicity of Deccan, which formerely so fameously flourished 

in all manner trade, may retire to their strongholds.” (F. R. Surat, 

Vol. 107, Fol. 118, dated 29 June 1678). 

(j) “ Comes an hot alarme of that grand rebell Sevage’s approach 

.*’ (F. R. Surat, Vol. 2, p. 106, dated 6 January 1664). (See also F. R. 

Surat, Vol. 2, p. 126; P. R. Office Mss., C. O. 77/91*, No. 24; Original 
Correspondence, Vol. 28, No. 30/9; F. R. Surat, Vol. 86, p. 106; Vol. 86, 
p. 170; Vol. 86, p. 106; Public Record Office, C. O. 77, Vol. X, p. 61 ; 
Original Correspondence, Vol. 29, No. 3213; P. R. O., C. O. 77, Vol. X, 
f. 176; Original Correspondence, Vol. 34, No. 3788, etc.) 

( k ) In the “ Log of the ‘ Loyal Merchant ’ " (entries of 5 to 17 Jan. 
1664) (Orme Mss., Vol. pp. 263, 23-24) Shivaji has been twice called “ the 
rogue.”* 

(/) The President and Council of Surat writing to Richard Cradock 
and factors of Persia (dated Swally Marine, the 22nd January 1664, F. R. 
Surat, Vol. 86, p. 2) use the word “ feind ” for Shivaji. 

The reason for all adjectives has been given by the English factors 
themselves at various places. Some of these we extract below: 

(a) “ These continued troubles are very prejudiciall to the Companies 
(business) for now no merchants will lay out their money in goods, that must 


* la this he has been callei villain. 

* Also in Original Correspondence, Vol. 28, No. 3019, dated Sunt, 28 Jan. 1664, the 
President and Council of Surat to the Company. 
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lie on our hands which we shall endevour to dispose of the best we 
can.” 3 

(b) “.in regard of the troubles Sevagy hath made in the 


adjacent parts, these marketts are dull, and wee feare they will now be as 
bad at Carwar and those parts.” 4 

(c) “ The condition of Rajapore and the inland marts being now in 
a confused manner in the possession of rebells and dayly new commotions 
in the land doth dissuade us from engaging ourselves in commerce, for we 
can have no other assurance then the word of a Thiefe or a Rebel; and so 
wee leave them untill we shall have a further occasion to speake of those 
people and the condition they are in at present.” 5 

After its first sack, Surat was in a continuous state of alarm. When 
after his release from Agra, Shivaji began his conquests, Surat, March 1670, 
was apprehended an attack by Shivaji. In the course of a communication to 
Surat the Bombay Council says: “ The turbulent state of affaires being soe 
at present in Surratt that for defence of the Company’s estate and house you 
have been forced to entertaine divers persons and taken 20 English-men 
out of the George without which men she cannot proceed on her voyage to 
the southward, and it being resolved by you in Councell to send for 40 
souldiers hence to secure your estate and to support the creddit and honour 
of our nation, as well as other Europeans both French and Dutch have 
done, wee may not dispute your orders though wee can ill spare so many 
men having Sevagee (a friend to none) so near a neighbour to us, who 
proceed without any left in his conquests, and we hear this day hath taken 
another castle front the MoguJl called Ponader (Purander) and surely 
wee thinke Carnalla cannot hold out long.” 6 

All the same, the English tried to reconcile Shivaji:— 

(a) “.by this means he hath also opened a nearer way to 

Suratt, and it is creditably believed here, that he hath sent his victorious Army 
thither, if so (which God divert) he will doubtless do great mischiefe but at 
the worst we have reason to hope through the overtures of friendship which 
of late have passed (be) twixt us that he will not attempt any evill to your 
estate.”* 


’ F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, p. 87, dated 31st Oct. 1672. 

4 F. R. Surat, Vol. 104, p. 190, dated 14th Dec. 1664. 

4 Original Correspondence, Vol. 28, No. 3019, dated Swally Marine, 28th Jan. 1664. 
4 F. R. Bombay, Vol. 6, p. 8, dated the 29th March 1670. 

1 Original Correspondence, No. 3649, dated 12th July 1672. 
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(b) “.and wee dare say if he hath a kindness for any nation, 

its for the English and wee believe he will not disturb any house, where the 
English flag is.” 8 

(c) Shivaji’s spirit and his attitude towards the English can be best 
seen in the following extract: 

“ This is only to advise that Mr. Thos. Nichols is returning from 
Sevagee who will not own that any of his men have done the least mischief 
to the English, and therefore he demanded the particulars of what 
we lost at Hubelly and the name of the person that plundered us, for 
he declared to be ignorant of any such thing, nor did he give any 
such order and he further declared that he prosecuted a Just war 
in his enemies country, if his army in plundering any of the enemies towns 
doth unknown to him meddle and seize any English goods he cannot help 
it, for in that hurry and confusion which either his soldiers plundered for 
themselves or the country people seized on, he is no way in liable to answer. 
This is what he alledges on his part withall, further as a friend advises us 
that we trade so little as we can into Decan because he is determined to 
make a sharp war there so soon as the rains are over. However he desires 
to see the particulars of our loss, which we could not show him having not 
received it from you. Wherefore these are to desire you immediately upon 
sight here off to send us the particulars of what the company has lost that 
we may demand satisfaction and consult the best way to satisfy ourselves. 
If Sevagee will not comply with our demands, we would have you send the 
name of the Chief Commander that plundered Hubelly, and likewise who 
it was that first entered the town, together with all the circumstances of the 
war, for Sevagee will not believe that any of his men meddles with any of 
the English goods.”® 

(d) “ Sevagy’s people, having taken the old Seroy, could thence more 
safely ply their shott at our house, for which they prepared, but finding our 
people resolute in its defence, they held up their hands and desired a 
parly; the captain of that brigade calling to speake with Mr. Master from 
the wall; he appared to them and many expostulations past touching our 
good correspondence at Bombay and enmity at Surat; the captain told him 
that the Rajah was very much enraged that we had killed so many of his 
men, nevertheless, if we would keep our men quiet, he would enorder his 
men not to meddle or shoot at us, and desired that we would send some 
understanding person to treat with Sevagy, which was agreed upon, and 


* Original Correspondence, No. 3870, 23rd October 1673. 

* Orms Mss., Vol. 114, Sect. 2, p. 87, dated 21st June 1673. 
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accordingly one was sent who was civilly entreated by him, he giving him his 
hand or cole for security , so that Sevagy’s people never attempted our house 
any more, butt at leasure ransackt and plundered all the great houses round 
about, wherein it is-said they found vast treasure and rich goods, and when 
had got sufficient booty together and burnt downe almost halfe the towne 
they marched away thinking it prudence to secure what they had gott, no 
army of the Mogulls being heard of all this time, nor is there to this day 
more than 300 horses come down.” 10 

The English, however, find it difficult to anticipate Shivaji’s designs. 
This will be evident from the following correspondence: 

(a) “ All the news we have is that Sevagee makes preparation to take 
the Castle of Danda Rajapore to which end besides his land army, he is 
providing an Armado by sea; but some wise men say that he hath other 
deeper designs for his Armado, to wit, to invade some of the Kings coast 
to Nor (th)ward while his Armado is emploed this way. But his designes 
are so well layd, and secretly carryed that no judgement can be made of them 
till they are executed." 11 

(b) “ The King.hath worsted that grand rebell Sevagy, who 

finding himself overpowered by his sending of numerous armies upon him, 
hath submitted himselfe, delivering up to this Kings Generali upward of 
30 Castles and strongholds together with all the countries belonging to 
them, and accepted to this King of 5000 horse, yet we cannot heare that he 
hath resigned himeselfe, personally, but done all this byt reaty, keeping to 
himself some few of his strongest castles for his retirement. This victory 
thus obtain’d over him is very pleasing to the King and hath made him way 
to assault Vizapore, the greate Metropolis of the Deccan, who before was 
tributary, but refus’d to pay his annual tribute for some yeares whilst Sevagy 
was powerfull, and stood as a wall and partition between them, who, now 
that he is worsted, is willing to pay his arrears if this King will withdraw 
his army from further assaulting him. And yet tis thought by some that 
Sevagy hath anafter game to play still" 1 * 

(c) “ Wee cannot have any certainty where Sevagee is, yet believe he 
is not gone toward Suratt, but that rather he makes use of his time in re¬ 
covering his castles upon the hills, yet shall wee be vigilant and not trust 

M Original Correspondence, Vol. 31, No. 3489, dated 12th Nov. 1670. 

11 F. R. Sural, Vol. 107, p. 124, dated 7th Sept. 1675. 
u F. R. Surat, Vol. 86, p. 239, dated 1st Jan. 1666. 
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him, for his motiones have ever so quick that his designes were rarely yet 
anticipated ” 18 

(d) “ We are sorry to hear that Sevagee is a foote againe, and that he 
hath thrown the towne of Suratt into soe violent distraction by his soe neare 
approaches; hut certainly he is to(o ) crafety to attempt it when soe great a 
noise runs before him, but deferrs his mischiefe until] he hath fled and 
hardened the towne with falce alarms, that he may the more securely surprise 
it as formerly." 1 * 

( e ) • “ Being againe allarumed from Bombay of Sevagys great prepara¬ 

tions both by sea and land and not knowing whither he may bend his 
forces, his designe being kept very private, wee think it prudence in us to pro¬ 
vide for the safeguard of the Honble. Company’s island Bombay so well 
as possible wee cann in this exigency of affairs.” M 

(/) “.it is confirmed to us from Choule and other parts 

that overtures of peace are closely prosecuted, betwixt the King of Vizapore 
and Sevagee who hath a considerable army ready of horse and foote and 
hitherto maintaines his frontiers against the Mogull and Bullose choune and 
tis generally concluded that the King of Vizapore and Golocondah do 
covertly furnish him with men and money, and that he also covertly fees 
the General and Commanders of the Mogulls Army which hath qualified 
their heat against him, soe it is thought that no great action will be per¬ 
formed between them this yeare, yet the preparation that Sevagee makes 
causeth us to believe that either be expects to be assaulted, or designes to make 
some notable attempt in the King's Country." 1 * 

(g) “.Sevagee is a subtile andpollitique warrior andfightes close 

and warily , never daring to meet in the field, but useth all strategems and 
advantages that he can, whereby he hath often surprised and witt of many 
of Siddys men so that they dare not attempt the shore in any place where 
Sevagee hath any forces to oppose them.”” 

(A) “ The Kingdome of Vizapore is now in a miserable distracted con¬ 
dition, the king being in his nonage and not able to take the charge of the 
Government upon him; all his Umbraws are devided one against another 
and in armes. The Moghulls General Bauder Ckawn is gone with his army 
against the whole kingdom in hopes of a conquest, and Sevagee, who hath 


u F. it. Bombay, Vol. 6, p. 8, dated 29th Match 1670. 

14 F. R. Surat , Vol. 10S, p. 38, dated October 1670. 
u F.R.Surat, Vol. 3,p. Ill, dated 29th Nov. 1670. 

14 Original Cormpondtnce, No. 3870, dated 23rd October 1673. 
11 F. it. Bombay, Vol. 87, Fd. 13, dated 6th Nov. 1673. 
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alwaies an eye that way but never durst attempt anything for fear of Bauder 
Ckawn, who continually lay with his armies on the borders of his country, 
hath now taken the opportunitie to fish in these muddy waters also and 
sided with Buloel Ckawn the General of Bijapore.” 18 

(/) “ The report still continues of Sevagees death (but yet it so much 
doubted). He was poisoned by his barbar and for a long time hath not 
appeared abroad, but his army hath lately robbed a considerable mart 
towne in Deccan called Houttannee (Athanee), neare Raybagg, where wee 
heare some of your estate is plunder’d, but doe not yett know the certainty 
thereof. He holds a fairc understanding with your Island Bombay and all 
offices of friendship pass between them.” 19 

(j) “ Wee can give noe creditt to the report that you have from the 
Subedarr of Choule, that the Moghull and Sevagee have made, since we have 
often been deceived by the rumours, and we know always at this time of 
the yeare Sevagee doth motion and give out such reports on purpose to 
hinder the Moghull from falling into his country.” 20 

“ Sevagee by (the) advice of his Braminyes hath made himselfe King or 
Sovereigne Prince of his own dominions, and having raised a powerfull army 
hee seemes to feare noe enemy, but makes all his neighbors stand in dread of 
him , especially the Portuguese to whom he hath given frequent alarms.” 21 

Shivaji “fleeces his own Governours:— 

“ Your Honours fear of Sevagee being soe nigh us may bee noe hind¬ 
rance to your Honours resolutions for the encreasing of trade in this factory. 
Sevagee having by small parcells and severall pretences got 4 or 500 men 
into Goa, hoping by degrees to have double the number, did not question 
but such a number would be able, upon a suddaine rising in the night, to 
secure him any one of the passes, whereby he might enter his men before the 
Portugalls could have raised any considerable army to resist him, (and) 
did not doubt of carrying it; but after his arrival at Vingurla finding his 
plot discovered, his men seized, and the Portugall well provided to give him 
a hott reception, desisted from his designe and went and viewed. all his 
castles thereabouts, changing their men and putting in provitions and am¬ 
munitions, which when hee had done, finding all places hereabouts resolved 


" F. R. Fort St. George, Vol. 28, pp. 34-5, dated 1 st May 1676. 

w Original Correspondence, Vol. 37, No. 4202, dated 7th April 1676 ; (see also F. R. Surat, 
Vol. 107, p. 43 ; F. R. Surat, Vol. 89, p. 10 ; Orme Mss., Vol. 114, Sect. 5, p. 12 ; F. R. Surat, 
Vol. 89, p. 13 ; Orme Mss., Vol. 114, Sect. 5, p. 15 ; F. R. Surat, Vol. 89, Fol. 164, p. 17. 

“ F- *■ Surat, Vol. 89, pp. 90-91, dated 5th December 1676. 

11 Original Correspondence, Vol. 35, No. 3990, dated the 20th August 1674. 
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o deny him passage and fitted to fight him if he endeavoured to force it; 
upon which, under pretence of some extraordinary (business) that called 
him away for Rajaghur (Raj-Gad), hee raised his army and away hee went, 
and is by this time the best of the best of his way thither, fleecing his own 
Governours and servants, as hee goes along, towards the payment of his army, 
with which hee hath soe alarmed all this country round about that, notwith¬ 
standing hee is gone soe farr the people are so afraid still that they will hardly 
bee perswaded to believe the news of his departure can be true, but we know 

it. They (the French) have settled at Rajap(o)r, and have mett 

Sevagee, who gave them some clothes and a phirmaund to trade freely 
in all his ports. When they were with him, hee was very inquisitive 
why the English did not come alsoe; saying that hee would give them all 
what he had rob’d of them in his customs; but the country merchants 
told him the English demanded ready mony. Hee shookc his head and 
said no more.” 22 

The English complained against Shivaji’s tyranny and cruelty. They 
say: “ Wee judge wee shall drive a very little trade if the country continues 
subject to Shivaji’s tyranny” ( F . R. Surat, Vol. 107, fol. 167, dated 29th 
August 1675). Again they say, “ Wee are sorry to read that Sevagy should 
be so terrable.” (F. R. Surat, Vol. 104, p. 110, dated 8th August 1664). 
“The rogue was very cruel.” 23 All the same, they have to confess: 
“ Sevagee in his own country gives us (as) great encouragement to your 

trade as we can reasonably desire.” ( Orme Mss., Vol. 114, Sect. 4, 

p. 104, dated 24th March 1675). By this time they seemed to have realised 
the fact that Shivaji was waging a war against the Muslims for the libera¬ 
tion of his country from a foreign yoke and for the protection of the Hindu 
religion. This will become obvious from the following reports: 

(a) “The same day also were brought letters from Sevagee to the 
Governours and Mira Mosum demanding the third time (which he wrote 
should be last) the couty (chouth) i part of the Kings revenues under this 
Government, declaring that, as theire king had forced him to keep an army 
for defence of his people and countrey, so that army must be paid .” 24 

(£) “.the greatest part of the town now lyes in ashes, for 

his designe was not altogether riches but a revenge upon this King 


“ F. R. Surat, Vol. 105, p. 76, dated 16th Dec. 1668. This needs corroboration from other 
historical sources to know whether this opinion is true. 

** Original Correspondence, Vol. 28, No. 3019, dated Surat 28th Jan. 1664. 

14 F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, dated the 25th June 1672. 

14 F, R, Surat, Vol. 86, p. 64, dated S.M. 19th March 1664. 
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(c) “.we should fear that he would take revenge on that place 

for we know not where els hee can goe to bear the charge of his army .”* 8 

(d) “Satisfaction could not be honoured, Sevagee declaring that he 

was not lyable to make good any losses we sustain in his enemys country whome 
he prosecuted a just war ; he blamed the Generali of his army much for the 
violence done us and to the end wee should not be subject to such injuries 
hereafter he gave us his coles or paste-parts for that place as also for many 
other factoryes.” 27 

(e) “.but that he will ever rob us in his owne country there 

appears no feare or suspition for it.” (Original Correspondence, 

Vol. 37, No. 4253, dated 10th January 1677). 

(/) “.he being brought before Shivaji he was asked what hee 

was and such like questions, and att last by Sevagee told that hee was not 
come to do any personal hurte to the English or other merchants, but only 
to revenge himself of Oronzeb because hee had invaded his country (and) had 
killed some of his relations, and that hee would only have the English and 
Dutch give him some treasure and hee would not meddle with their houses; 
els hee would do them all mischief possible.” 28 

2. The Growing Strength of Shivaji 

Having enumerated what charges the English levelled against Shivaji, 
we now proceed to give what good things they had to say about him. 

(a) “ Sevagee is not so slothful as the Mogull forces, for he not only 
makes hay whilst the sun shines , but then when it is obscured by violent raines 
also ” 2e ' 

(b) “ Sevagee suffers not his neighbours to rest even in this dead of the 

raines, having surprised the Countrey belonging to two Rajahs, called the 
Radjah of Guar (Jawhar), and Ramnigar (Ramnagar).” w 

(c) “.the restless spirits of Sevagee not suffering his neigh¬ 

bours to live in quiet, who, taking advantage of the King of these 
Countrys death and the infamy of his successor and factions among the 
nobility, invaded the kingdome with a very formidable army.” 81 

« F. R. Surat, Vol 107, fol. 68-69, dated 27th Feb. 1675. 

*» Original Correspondence, Vol. 36, No. 4175, dated 2nd Feb. 1676. 

** Sloane Mss,, No. 1861, dated Surat 28th January 1664. 

*• Original Correspondence, No. 3649, dated 12th July 1672. 

10 Original Correspondence, Vol. 34, No. 3904, dated 8th December 1673. 

» F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 37-8, dated 22nd April 1675. 
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(< d) “As to Sevagec, he setts all wheeles att worke, for while he is 
prosecuting a designe at Punda, his forces that went aloft have plundered 
three great cities.” 

(e) “.but he hath many irons in the fire which find him employ 

a considerable time .” 32 

( f ) “ Sevagee, a gentowe of greate power in Deccan, raiseth an army 
in January last to oppose the now reigning kinge there, and (hath ?) taken 
many townes there, among which was Rajapore.” 33 

(g) “ Decan and all the south coast are all embrouled in civill warrs, 
king against king and country against country, and Sevagy raines victoriously 
and uncontrolled that hee is a terror to all the kings and princess round about, 
daily increasing in strength."™ 

(h) “ Wee have already advised that the rebell Sevagy continues in 

greate power and force, and much feared by all. He hath committed 
many notorious and greate robberies since that of Surat.” 36 

(/) “ The Mogull is sending a great army against the King of Vizapore, 
which, being oppressed by the rebell Sevage, called to aid the King of India, 
who, freeing him from further feare of Sevage, (he) hath slipt his neck cut of 
the choller, and left them two to grapple, looking upon Shivaji as a bulwarke 
against the King of India, and hath privately assisted him with money to 
carry on the warr, himself not sending any force against him, for which, 
reasons the king of Vizapore 34 (Consul Launoy to the Earl of Winchilsea, 
dated Aleppo, 14th April 1665). 

(j) “ The many troubles which at this time the whole kingdome groans 
under hath rendered the wayes and passages up into the countrey very unsafe 
and dangerous, the thieves and inland Rajah taking this opportunity of 
plundering eaphilas and robbing merchants, and all under the name of 
Sevagy.”” * 

So it is clear that the name of Sevagy was a terror to the Muslims. 
He was equally feared by the English. 


M Original Correspondence, Vol. 36, No. 1439, dated 26th Nov. 1675. 

“ Factory Records Surat, Vol. 85, p. 108, dated Surat, 6th April 1664. 
** F. R. Surat, Vol. 86, p. 137, dated 26th Nov. 1664. 

** F. R. Surat, Vol. 86, p. 170, dated 12th March 1665. 

M Report on Finch Mss., Vol. 1, p. 366. 

” F. R. Surat, Vol. 3, p. 55, dated 31*t March 1670. 
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(k) “ The notable progresse of Sevagy in his conquest of Mauley, etc., 
castles, now in the blustering time of the raines, makes his name more terrible 
to Surat.” 38 

(/) “ Sevagee is threatened very much this year ; the Mogull is coming 
against him with a great army on one side and the King of Vizapore on the 
other, and Siddy Samholee with a fleet at sea, which seizeth and maketh 
prizes of all his vessells they can meet with, notwithstanding all which 
Sevajee despiseth and beareth up himself manfully against all his enemies and 
lately has taken a very considerable castle called Satarra in the heart of the 
Vizapore country, from whence he has received a great quantity of rich 
spoil.” 39 

(m) “ And the President moveing also to the Councill how prejudicial! 
it might be to the Company’s interest if some of his requests were not 
granted, he having made himselfe very very potent and in whose country 
lyes now a great part of the Company's trade.” 

3. Shivaji, “ the fairest friend, noblest enemy and the most 
Politique Prince " 

As Shivaji’s power increased, the English began to look upon him with 
awe and respect and were prepared to please him as circumstances could 
permit. 

(o) “ The Dutch with their powerfull Fleete have to have swallowed 
us up, but blessed be God who hath hitherto preserved us, and rendered all 
their evil designes advantageous; Sevagee onely hath proved, and that for 
his own interest sake, our fairest friend and noblest enemy . . . .” 40 

( b ) “ Yet wee dare say that if he hath a kindness for any nation, its for 
English, and we believe he will not disturb any house, where the English 
Flagg is, but he plainly declares (w)hat he finds out of the English house he 
is in noe way answerable for to make any restitution.” 41 

(c) “.he hath robbed about 8,000 pags. of your estate there 

also, but he will acknowledge noe such thing and will not make satisfacton 
for it in regard there were English there to own and protect said goods, 
yet we hope in true to bring him composition and allowance for that also, 
for he is much a friend to our nation, if to any . . . .” 42 


44 F. R. Bombay, Vol. 19, pp. 27-28, dated 10th July 1670. 

** Orme Mss., Vol. 114, Sect., 2, p. 251, dated 4th October 1673. 

40 Original Correspondence, Vol. 36, No. 4116, dated 28th Sept. 1675; from Surat to Bombay. 

41 Original Correspondence, No. 3870, dated the 23rd October 1673. 

M Original Correspondence, No. 3910, dated 15th December 1673. 
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In spite of the good the English got out of Shivaji, they were yet 
mortally afraid of him: 

(a) “ and what we would lament is that we cannot foresee any termi¬ 
nation of his government, for he will continue victorious even to a miracle, 
waging war against the potent Kings of Hindustan and Deccan, against 
which he has hitherto proved very victorious even to a miracle, waging war 
with them and we are fearful will continue so.” 43 

( b ) “ Sevagy is so famously infamous for his notorious thefts that 
report hath made him an airy body, and added winges or else it were impossi¬ 
ble he could be at soe many places as he is said to be at, all at one time ,” 44 

(c) “ Sevagie hath dyed so often that some begin to thinke him immortall. 

Its certain little beliefe can be given to any report of his death till ex¬ 
perience shews it per the winning of his hitherto prosperous affaires, since 
when he dies indeed it is thought he has none to leave behinde him to carry 
on things att the rate and fortune he has all along done.” 46 

( d ) ** Sevagees death is confirmed from all places yett some are still 
under a doubt of truth, such reports having been used to run of him before 
some considerable attempt, wherefore shall not be to(o) confident until well 
assured.” 46 

(e) “.but the Siddy Sambole hath an evill designe in writing 

those lyes and aspersions against us, for having received a great deal of ser¬ 
vice at all against Sevagee, he must invent a greate deale of money from the 
King’s force and Bauder Ckawn to whome I understande that he hath wrote 
that he hath taken several castles and burnt severall townes and killed a grate 
many of Sevagees men. All those are mere forgeys and fallcityes, for 
he hath not done Sevagee any mischief in the least, rather he hath been beaten 
and lost a greate many of his men, and the most he can brag of he hath burnt 
a few cajahn houses belonging to Coolyes and Corumbins and fishermen that 
lived near the waterside: some whereof he hath taken prisoners and sold for 
slaves, and this is all he hath done or is ever like to doe against Sevagee for 
Sevagee is a subtile and pollitique warrior and fights close and warily , never 
daring to meet in the feild, but useth all stratagems and advantages that he 
can, whereby he hath often surprized and cutt of many of Siddys men so that 


44 Orme Mss., Vol. 114, Sect. 7, p. 3, dated 15th Jan. 1678. 

44 F. R. Surat, Vo!. 86, p. 102, dated 26th June 1664. 

44 F. It. Bombay, Vd. 19, p. 6, 2nd Set, dated 7th May 1680. 
44 F. Jt. Bombay, Vd. 1, pp. 83-86, dated 15th Sept. 1673. 
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they dare not attempt the shore in any place where Sevagee hath any force s 
to oppose them.” 47 

(/') “ As to the present condition of Sevagee whom the Gentlemen of 
the Suratt Counsell affirme to be in a sad perplexed condition by means of 
Bullooll Ckawn coming on the one side and the Mogull army on the other, and 
therefore they conclude him incapable of doing any mischiefe to this Island 
and consequently there is no necessity of dissembling and keeping fair with 
him. To which wee answered that they are mistaken in their intelligence, for 
Sevagee is not in so ill a condition as they wrote him to be, he rather 
dispiseth and bareth up himselfe manfully against all his enemyes and lately 
hath taken a very considerable castle Sutarra in the heart of the Vizapore 
country, from whence a number of oxen are lately come to Rairee laden with 
rich spoyls.” 48 

(g) “ The confidence wee have of your prudence encourageth us to 

recommend this affaire to your management wherein you must employ your 
best care and caution, for you are to treat with Sevagee one of the most 
politicke princes of these eastern parts .” 4# 

(h) “ We hope to prevail with him for some allowance, but how much 

we cannot assure ourselves of, his great successes having made him as high 
in his own thoughts as he is reputed in the eyes of the world.” w 

4. Shivaji Compared to Casar, Alexander, Sartorius and Hannibal 

“ Sevagee Raja, carried on by an ambitious desire to be famd'd 
mighty conquerour, left Rairi, his strongest hold in the kingdom of Duncan 
at the latter end of the last fair Montzoone, and marched with his army 
consisting of 20,000 horse and 40,000 foote into Carnatak, where the Telingas 
have two of the strongest holds in those parts called Chindi (Gingy), 
Chindawer (Tanjofe), where many merchants are considerable inhabitants, 
and with a successe as happy as Ccesars in Spaine, he came, saw and over-came, 
and reported soe vast a treasure in gold, diamonds, emerlads, rubies and 
wrought corall that have strengthned his armes with very able sinewes to 
prosecute his further victorious designes. Hee is at present before Banca Pore, 
two other very strong ghurrs or rocks, which so soon as he hath taken in 
(being noe lesse dextrous thereat than Alexander the Great), for by the 
agility of his winged men (himself terming them birds) he tooke in lesse than 


47 F. R. Bombay, Vol. 6, pp. 251-2, dated 7th Nov. 1673. 

44 F. R. Bombay, Vol. I, pp. 83-86, dated 15th Sept. 1673. 

44 Original Correspondence, Vol. 22, No. 3585, dated Surat 25th Sept. 1671. 
44 F. R- Surat, Vol. 106, No. 105, dated 14th May 1672. 
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(sic ? then) 8 months, time from the Mogull which he had delivered up to his 
than (then) General Raja Jesting, 23 (inaccessible ones) resolves against 
Vizapore, the Metropolis of Deccan propinque to them; and being become 
master thereof, has vowed to his Pagod never to sheath his sword till he has 
reached Dilly {Delhi) and shutt up Orangsha in it. Mora Punt, one of his 
General Is, hath alsoe of late plundered Trumbeck Nasser (Trimbak Nasik) 
and other considerable places within the Mogulls territoryes which hath 
added much to his treasure.” 61 

“ Soe soone as he was interred and news thereof brought to Vijapore, 
Jemshett Ckawn who in Company with Serja Ckawn and Delil Ckawn, the 
Great Mogulls Generali, intends to march against Sevagee with 80,000 horse, 
with resolution to destroy him utterly. But 'tis too well known that Sevagee 
is a Second Sertorius and comes not short of Hanniball for stratagems. And 
no longer than this very day, arrived news from the Lascar or Army that the 
King of Goloconda, Deccanies and Sevagee have very lately made a confe¬ 
deracy against the Mogull and are now resolved to beat Delilokawn out of 
Deccan, Sevagee having gotten 10,000 horses togeather to come upon the back 
of him and was the only politician that diverted the Deccanies and Cuttub 
Shaw from joyning with Delil Ckawn against him.” 62 

5. Shivaji , the Maharaja 

As Shivaji’s power and kingdom increased, the English thought it politic 
to honour him and his officers. To some extent, his successes, increase of 
power and territory and increased contact with the English brought about 
a definite change in their attitude and behaviour towards him. Therefore, 
“the Grand Rebel,” “The rogue”, “ The perfidious thief ” changed into 
“ Maharaja ”, “ His Excellency ” and “ His Highness Some extracts to 
show this are given below: 

(a) “ After I had taken my leave of your Worshipp I was coming 
towards Valigundapuram, and hearing that his Highness Sevogee Raja fol¬ 
lowed after Sier Cawn by Punamule way, I went thither allso, and whereas 
Sevage Raja went directly to the place called Bonaguirypatam, 1 went thither 
to him, where I was very glad when he saw them and presently sent for the 
former Maldivo coconutts you sent and had it compared with this your 
Worship sent him now, which finding to be very good, was highly pleased 
with it, concerning which and of some other passages hereabouts I have 


61 Original Correspondence, Vol. 38, No. 4314, dated 16th Jan. 1678. 

** Original Correspondence, Vol. 38, No. 4314, dated 14th Feb. 1678. 
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sent to acquaint your Worshipp by our pattamar Brameny Kishna by word 
of mouth. 

“ His Highness Sevage Raja has now setled his army by the bank of 
Goloron river at a town called Tirumada Wada where I am allso at present. 
The three yards of scarlet your Worsp. sent I have presented the same to 
Sovagee Nague, 1 shall alter this give you notice also of the broad cloth 
I brought. 

“ Here came an Higyb from the Nague of Madue, to whom his 
Highness Shivaji Raja spake that his master bore a sign of being worth 900 
lacks, whereof he should give him for the present 100 lacks for his expences, 
to which the said Higyb answered that part of his masters country the Nague 
of Misur (Mysore) had taken and part Yekagee, wherefore he was notable 
to give him any thing at present, and that if he would restore him back the 
said country he will give seaven lacks. These are the news at present here. 
The Nague of Madure has sent all his family while the river Colorun re- 
maines full they fear nothing, but afterwards God knowes what will 
be done.”** 

( b) “The honored Bhimagee Pundett, with Narasinnay, is this day 
arrived at Bombay, who delivered me your Excellency's letter, by which I 
understand you were in good health, which I esteemed very much. Like¬ 
wise they informed me about the businesse past concerning Rajapore, that 
your Excellency would make an end of it, for which you had given order 
to the said Bhimagee Pundett whereof I was very glad. 

“ I was certain that when your Excellency tooke this businesse in hand 
that it would be ended, and all the losse that the English susteined in Raja¬ 
pore satisfyed; but the said Bhimagee Pundett is very prudent in negotiating 
on your parte to our prejudice and to the contrary I would not argue any¬ 
thing because there should bee noe difference in our friendship, and for this 
reason I doe onley to please your Excellency accept of the sum of 10,000 
Pagodoes, though our losse was greater, to be paid as followth (vizt.) 7,500 
Pagodoes in ready money and 2,500 to be discounted in the customes at 
Rajapore. Concerning other particulars treated by Bhimajee Pundett with 
mee there shall be no faile on my parte nor in any business of yours that 
may happen hereafter, and in the same manner (t’is reason) you should 
treate with mee. 

“ The present you was pleased to send me I received with great joy; 
at present our English ships are not arrived that I might send you some 


*» F. R. Surat., Vol. 107, Fo!., 118, dated 29th June 1678 ; Carwar to Surat. 
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curiosities. The bearer hereof Narasinnay will present to your Excellency 
one Arabia horse, and some other things which will serve for your servants.” 84 

(c) “ The agent having received another letter from Sevagee Maha- 
ragia of the 25th May last from his leagure at Raja Vealour, wherein he 
thankfully accepts of the present of Cordialls and counterpoisons sent him 
as per Consultation of 14th May and desires a further supply of the same, and 
other sorts, assuring us of his friendship and offering the price for them, it 
is resolved to be for the service of the Honble. Company that we gratify his 
request, and having used diligence and procured the following particulars 
to the vallue of Pagodas 52 -21 -5 that we send them unto him by our camp 
Bramany Ramana with a civil letter as in the Golconda register, not requir¬ 
ing the mony but making a present of them, his power increasing and he 
exercising so much authority in the King of Golcondas country that he 
sends all about to receive the King’s rents by his own people and punishing 
the Avaldars and great men of the country at his pleasure.” 68 

(d) “To his Highness Sevagee Raja, 

We received your highnesses letter and Tashrifs with all respect. 
Wherin your kind acceptance of those cordialls and contrapoysons was be¬ 
yond their merit, which seeing your highness has such an esteem for, we have 
used all possible diligence in the neighbouring parts to accomplish your 
desire, wherein, although it has cost some time, we have been so fortunate 
as to procure you some other precious roots, a further supply both of 
Maldivo cokanutts, cordiale stones and some other precious roots, all sent 
by our Brameny, whose particular vertues and directions goe herewith. Wee 
entreat you to them to your Highness; and as to the settlements which our 
Honble. Employers have allready in your dominions obliges us to wish you all 
desirable prosperity, so the great honour your noble atcheivements acquires 
you from all men who shall attaine our inclinations allso, and we do so 
highly prize the oppertunitys of doing you such services as fall within the 
narrow compass of a strangers power that we account it as an instance 
of your kindness that you are pleased to impart your mind, which we receive 
with all the resentments of a passion that must ever be pressing ourselves. 

My Lord, 

Your Highnesses most humble most 
Obedient Servant, 
WILLIAM LANGHORN ” 84 


84 Original Correspondence, Vol. 34, No. J9J1,1674 A.D. ; President Angler to Shivaji. 

84 F. X. Fort St. George, Vol. 1, p. 10, 4th Set, dated 18th June 1677; Consultation at Surat. 
88 F. X. Fort St. George, Vol. 27, p. 28, 3rd Set, dated 19th June 1677 ; From Fort St. George to 
Shivaji. 
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(e) “ I have your dated the 16 June togeather with the Phirmaunds 
and Tashrifs his Highness sent, which we have received with all the honour 
this place was able to express. We doe now write both to his Highness and 
Maddana concerning the ill-behaviour of one of the Divans Bramanys 
named Madananpantulo, who remains at present with Sevagee Raja, and like¬ 
wise concerning Brameny Poddela Lingapa for redemanding the goods that 
was delivered to us by his Highness and Madana’s orders, belonging unto 
a boate which was drove ashore at Chikaricody, which for your better under¬ 
standing of the business I send you now herewith copyes thereof whereby 
you may both acquaint his Highness and Maddana procure their order 
to the said Braminys to forbare all such doings towards us, who are the 
Devans real and faithfull friends.” B7 

How he loved his country, which to him meant a country of the Hindus 
only, we have already shown . He was of course not partial to anyone. He 
had many Muslims in his service and the head of his navy was a Muslim. 
From this view-point, he was above communalism. But he could not 
tolerate the conversion of his Hindu bretheren to either Islam or to Christianity. 
It has already been shown that in Sivaji’s first plunder of Surat, the motive, 
according to the English people of that place, was one of vengence upon 
Aurangzeb rather than riches.®* The underlying reason for vengence could 
mainly be the religious policy of Aurangazeb. The religious policy of this 
great Moghul became more and more rigourous as time went on and be¬ 
came perfectly clear to all, even to the English, by 1668 A.D. This can 
be seen from the following reports : se 

{a) “ This Kings every daies more precizenss in his Mahometan reli¬ 
gion hath greatly disturbed the whole Kingdome; there now lying a heavy 
persecution, upon the Banians and Gentues more espetially, and generally 
upon all that are not of his eronious opinion, that it hath greatly obstructed 
their dealings one with another. For if a Mahometan have a desire to discharge 
his debt to a Banian its but telling him that, if ever he make demaund or 
trouble him for his mony, he will complaine to the Cozzy, or Justice of the 
Law, that hee hath called their Prophet names or spake cintumeliously of their 
religion and produce a falce wittness or two (of which the towne is full), and 
the poore man is forced to circumcission and made a Moore. And thus they 
served several, to the great terrour of all. Nay, they are become so in¬ 
solent, by the countenance received from the King, that beggars (of which 


w F. R. Fort St. George, Vol. 27, p. 29,3rd Set, dated 27th Sept. 1677. 
" F. R. Surat, Vol. 86, p. 64, dated 19th March 1664. 

M P R O., C.O., Vol. X, f. 176, dated the 22nd Jan. 1668. 
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the country swarms) doe daily enter into Banians howses, using great im¬ 
modesties, and will not be perswaded out untill they have given whatever 
they ask; this King not at all minding any thing of his Kingdom, but gives 
himselfe wholly, upon the converting, or rather perverting, the Banians, etc., 
and pulling down the places of their idolatorious worship, erecting muskeets 
(mashid mosque) in their roome.”*° 

(b) “You have been formerly advised what unsufferable tyranny the 
Bannians endured in Surat by the force exercised by these Lordly Moors on 
account of their religion the sweetness of which the Cozzy and other officers, 
finding by the large incomes paid by the Bannians to redeeme the places of 
idolatrous worship from being defaced and their persons malice, did prose¬ 
cute their covetous avenges with that frequency and furious zeale that 
generall body of the Bannians began to groan under their affliction and to 
take up resolves of flying the countrey. A newphew of your ancient Sheroff 
Tulcidas Parrack was among others in veighed and turned Moor which was 
a great heart breaking to your Bannian servants and some dishonour to 
your house afterwards about the 20th, 7ber (September), a Persian scrivan 
who formerly had relation to your family was forcibly circumcised for no 
other reason but that 5 years past he had eaten part of a watermelon which 
the Cozzy had eaten of, which argument it seems for want of better served 
the Cozzy’s turne but the poor Bannian as tis said killed himselfe for grief 
this violent action makes the Bannians sencible af their common danger 
and resolved they are to leave the Town but before they would undertake it 
five of the most eminent with your chiefe Broker Bingee (Bhimji) Perrack 
in the behalfe of all the rest came early on the 22nd to your servant Gerald 
Aungier declaring with all the symptoms of an enflamed passion their mis¬ 
erable condition imploring his assistance and protection 6n your Island 
Bombay in case they did or could fly thither, Gerald Aungier was somewhat 
surprised at the motion wherein though he saw a great advantage might 
accure to your Island yet the present conjucture did not appear safe to 
enter on such an action in regard you had above 1200 tuns of goods here 
in your several Factorys all which would have been embarqued your ships 
loose their voyages and lie on demurage and your Island Bombay would 
have become an eye sore to the King against whose vast forces, it would 
be impossible to defend ourselves in regard of its naked week condition 
at present wherefore farther many obligeing expressions of comfort and 
assurance of our freindship he told them that your ships not being yet arrived 


60 Original Correspondence, dated 23rd Dee. 1669; from President at Surat to the E. I. 
Company. 
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we were in an ill posture to engage in such great design nor was Bombay as 
yet fortified sufficiently to protect them against the fury of so great a Prince 
wherefore he advised them convey themselves at present towards Ahma: 
(dabad) and from thence make their generall humble requests to the King 
who would certainly ease their present burthen in some degree though they 
must never expect to be safe in this Countrey and hereafter as occasions 
offered they might with more and security convey their Estates and Families 
to Bombay by degrees where they might assure themsevles of all favour, 
freindship, freedom in their religion and encouragement in their tarde as 
they could in reason expect from us.”® 1 

(r) “ This Port of Surat hath of late suffered under some accidental 
revolutions which seeme fatal as to the trade thereof, the tyranons force 
which the Moors have put on the Bannians in matter of religion had long 
before alarmed them to provide for their safety, but it was the 25th 
September last before they could resolve on it when the chiefest heads of all 
their familyes fled the Towne and retired to Broach from whence they have 
sent their complaints to the King who hitherto hath not determined any¬ 
thing concerning their grievances their flight hath caused an universal! 
decay of trade not soon recoverable in regard of the Jealousies and dis¬ 
tempers which such nationall breaches do produce naturally in all common¬ 
wealths nor can you otherwise expect but that your affairs here have all 
suffered in so comon a calamity though blessed be God not so much as 
might well have feard, as an addition to the impoverishing of this Towne 
the merchants have received vast losses by seizure of their vast jounks and 
goods in them by the Arrabs and Portugalls in their warn as also by the 
troubles which have hapned at Bussora between the Turks and the Bashaw 
of the place which have rendered that Citty almost desolate.”®* 

(d) “ The archrebel Sevagee is again e engaged in arms against Orangsha, 
who, out of a blinde zeale for reformation, hath demolished many of the 
Gentues temples and forceth many turne Musslemins. Hee hath taken severall 
of Sevagees castles and intends to pursue him to extremity. No prepara¬ 
tions are wanting on his side to regaine his castles, and Decan is like to bee 
the seat of warre.”* 3 

It will be clear from the above that the plight of the Hindus in 
Auranzeb’s dominions was worst possible. They were forcibly turned 

11 Original Correspondence, No. 3373, dated the 26th Nov. 1669 ; from President at Sunt to 
the Company. 

** Original Correspondence, dated 23rd Dec. 1669 ; from the Preaideocy at Sunt to the Beat 
India Company. 

" A Office-, C. O., 77, Vol. XI, 185, dated Bombay 23rd Jan. 1670. 
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Muslims and temples were demolished. Shivaji therefore justified himself 
by looting and plundering Surat as he did twice and holding out further 
threats of attack. It is clear from the English Records that the English 
were not partial to Shivaji. Sufficient quotations have been cited in support 
of this view. 

It was probably to the religious persecution that Shivaji referred when 
he wrote to the Moghul governor of Surat, “ declaring that, as their King 
had forced him to keep an army for the defence of his people and countrey, 
so that army must be payd and if they sent him not the money speedily, he 
bid them make ready a large house for him, for hee would and sitt down 
here, and receive the rents and customes, for there was none to stop his 
passage.” 44 

The Portuguese followed an exactly similar policy to turn Hindus to 
to Roman Catholic Christianity. This does not mean that the English did 
not have this temptation at all. But they had learnt a lesson from the history 
of the Portuguese colonisation in India and therefore desisted from doing 
anything of the kind. But the Portuguese even as bigotted as the Great 
Moghul Emperor, and therfore Shivaji had to adopt similar harsh measures 
against them for the protection of the Hindus. This can be seen from the 
following: 

(a) “ Sevagee, deeply resenting this rigour, invaded the precints of 
Bardese, not far distant from Goa, and there cut off the heads of four 
padres that refused to turn Moretto’s (Marathas-Hindus) of his owne pursua- 
sion, they having councelled the destruction of all that were not opinionated 
as themselves; which so terryfied the Vice-Roy that he forced to revoke his 
fierce and severe edict. He (Shivaji) burnt and destroued all the country, 
and carried away 150 lacks of pagodaes.” 44 

Thus Shivaji forced the Viceroy of Goa to revoke his order regarding 
conversion of the Hindus to the Roman Catholic Christianity. But the 
Portuguese again began their old policy. 

(b) “ Sevagee and they (the Portuguese) daily quarrell, the chiefest 
cause of his hatred to them being for forcing orphans of his cast to turn 
Roman Catholicks. There has also of late happened some disputes among 
them in the same account ‘the Captain General of Bussean taking part of 
some orphans against the Jesuits, and forcing the said Jesuits to restore the 
said orphans a considerable estate, which they had been possessed of many 

44 >. R. Sural, Vol. 87, pp. 47-49, dated 25th June 1672. 

44 R. R. £>., C. O., 77, Vol. X, F. 148, dated Goa, 30th November 1667. 
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years which they highly resented. One dispute brought on another, and 
these quarrels increased daily. At last, some of the inhabitants belonging 
to one of the great Dons towns, flying to the Jesuits for succour, the Captain 
General sent to demand them. They denied to deliver them up; the 
General incensed fires one of their towns and burnt about 6 to 8 houses. 
The Pardrees make no resistance, but fly to their Pens, hope to get him 
excommunicated from Rome, and so at present remains quiet.”*® 

(c) “Many families of Braminies daily leaving the Portuguese territories 
and repair higher frighted by the Padrees, to upon the death of any person 
forces all his children to be Christians and even some of the chiefest, who 
still live Bussim and other places built them houses here, therein placing their 
wives and children against a time of danger.”® 7 

It will be clear to every one that Shivaji tried to protect the Hindus 
both from the Muslims and the Portuguese. Therefore, it can be said that 
Bhushan’s description of Shivaji as the Champion of the Hindu faith is 
very correct. 

6. Did the English Think Shivaji to be a Literate Man ? 

The answer to this question is a strong ‘ yes ’. In support of this, the 
following extracts can be pointed out:— 

0) “ Therefore we pray that theis may come into your hands ” 
(F. R. Rajapur, p. 109, dated Rajapore 13 Feb. 1660). 

( b ) “ Let Hossan or any other that brings the letter for Sevagi 
enquire about Basseen, where Sevagi is, and thither carry the letter and 
deliver it into his own hands', for we fear these Bramans make letter speak 
what they please, and send us copy of it in English ” ( Orme Mss., Vol. 155, 
pp. 1-21, dated Soangur (Songarh) the 10th June, 1661. 

(c) “ Yesterday arrived a letter from the Rajah written himself to 
Rougy, giving him an account how that he himself with 400 choice men 
went to Shasta Ckawns camp ” (F. R. Surat, Vol. 103, p. 268, dated the 
12th April 1663); (F. F. India, 1661-64, p. 236). 

(d) (i) “ We have received a kind letter from Sevagce himself” 

The word‘himself* is noteworthy; we believe it refers to a letter 
written by Shivaji himself. 

(ii) “Wee herewith deliver unto you letters to Shivaji, Annagee 
Pundett and to Pilagee, which you are to deliver to them with your own 

*• Original Correspondence, dated 26 November 1675. 

" Orme Mss., Vol. 114, Sect. 6, pp. 6-9 and 15, dated 24th Jan. 1677. 
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hands and to procure an answere thereunto with all speed ” ( Original 
Correspondence, Vol. 34, No. 3786, dated 17th May 1673). 

In this passage two points are noteworthy. Firstly, there are separate 
letters for Annaji Pandit and Pilagee. If Shivaji had not been literate, a 
separate letter addressed to him would not been necessary and sensible. 
Just after the above sentence, follow these sentences—“ In case Sevagee him¬ 
self be not there, you are to apply yourself to his son or whoever is chiefe 
in command and to endeavour that you may gaine a speedy dispatch . . . .” 
Secondly, the letters are to be delivered “ to them with your own hands ”. 
Now these instructions could have meaning only when Shivaji was literate 
and not otherwise. 

(e) “ We have advised your Honrs, in our letters of the 23 October 
of our treaty and conclusion of peace of Sevagee which tho’ fully agreed on 
between the Envoy and us, is not yet signed and cofirmed by Sevagee himself, 
in regard he has been absent, near three months from his country . . . .” 
(Original Correspondence, 3910, dated 15th December 1673). 

In this extract we notice a direct reference to Shivaji’s signature which 
could not be put on the treaty on account of his absence from the place. 

(j) “ I intended to have sent Shivaji’s writing and orders by this bearer, 
.” (F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, pp. 78-83, dated Rairy 4th April 1674). 

Here there is a reference to “ Sevagi’s writings ”—which words could 
have meaning only if Shivaji was literate. 

(g) “ Severall writings being sent by Naran Sinay, signed by Sevagy 
in order to the concluding of the Rajapore differences and confirming a 
peace between the English and him, being translated into English and 
publiquely read, some things therein were found to be superadded thereunto 
more then what was consented unto. . . .” (F. R. Bombay, Vol. I, pp. 
30-31, dated 8 May 1674). 

In this extract again there is a reference to Shivaji’s signature upon the 
treaty which must have been written in Marathi and, then, translated into 
English. 

( h ) To the above there is again reference in “ Instructions to Henry 
Oxinden (Original Correspondence, Vol. 35, No. 3963, dated Bombay 11th 
May 1674). The words are, "In the contract signed by Sevagee wherein 
he promiseth to pay 10,000 Kings Pagodhas for the satisfaction of the 
Company’s loss sustained at Rajapore, there are some things mentioned 
which are more than wee agreed to in our Treaty with his envoy . . . .” 
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(i) In Oxinden’s narrative ( Original Correspondence, Vol. 35, 
No. 3965,13th May to 13th June 1674), there are good many sentences which 
go to show Shivaji’s literacy: 

(i) “ I presented him with the Articles which wee brought for the 

Rajah to signe, translated in the Moratty Language.” 

(ii) “This day I sent our Linguist Naransinay to Naragy Punditt to 

enquire what he had translated in our business touching the 
signing our Articles, etc., who returned answer that the Rajah 
stopt his to all affaires whatever, and differred them till his 
coronation was over.” 

(iii) “ . . . . that as soon as possible after the Rajahs Coronation he 

would get the Articles signed and dispatch us.” 

(iv) “9 and 10 (June 1674). Every day solicited Naragy Punditt 

to get our Articles signed and dispatch us the raines being set 
in violently. He returned answer that he would loose noe op¬ 
portunity, carrying them always about him, but that the Rajah 
was totally taken up in the distrubition of his almes to the 
Brahinys.” 

(v) “June 11th. Naragy Punditt sent word that the Rajah had 

graunted all our demands excepting our money passing current 
in his country, which hee accounted needless and had signed 
them; that tomorrow the rest of the ministers of State would 
signe them, and then wee might depart as soon as we pleased.” 

(vi) “June 12th. This day the rest of the ministers of State signed 

to the Articles.” 

(vii) “13 (June 1674) Departed Rairy Castle, and 16th Ditto, arrived 

at Bombay and delivered his honour, etc., the Articles of peace 
signed and ratified by Sevagee and his ministers of State . . . .” 

In the above passages, there are good many references to Shivaji’s 
signature, So, Shivaji’s literacy seems' to be a fact. Had he not been 
literate, there would been no necessity for Naragy Punditt to carry the 
Articles “always about him” for his signature so that in the midst of 
Shivaji’s occupation in the coronation ceremony he might find an opportun¬ 
ity to get his signature. Moreover, there is a separate reference to the 
signature of the Ministers of State. The entry for June 11th is especially 
worthy of note. After Shivaji had granted all the demands except two, he 
signed them and the ministers of State signed them the next day. All this, 
when impartially considered, leaves no doubt about Shivaji’s literacy. 
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So it is clear from the above extracts that the English people of 
Shivaji’s time, especially those that came into contact with him, definitely 
knew that Shivaji was a literate man. On the other hand, there is no refer¬ 
ence in the English Records that he was an illiterate man. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar says that whenever a paper was presented to Shivaji, he passed it 
on to his ministers in order to be read out to him. 48 The only references 
of this kind to some extent are the following: 

(1) “ He 69 answered it was well, and referring me to Moro Punditt, 
his Peshua, or Chancellor to examine the Articles and gave him an account 
what they were, hee and his son he took leaves and retired into their private 
apartments, where they were busily employed with the Banyans.” 70 in con¬ 
sultations and other ceremonies, and will hear of no manner of business until 
the coronation be over.” 71 Before interpreting this passage as a proof of 
Shivaji’s illeteracy, we have to remember that this very document contains 
good many references to the necessity of getting Shivaji’s signature on the 
Articles of treaty, which references we have already quoted and drawn at¬ 
tention to. Had Shivaji been illiterate, the ministers’ signatures and their 
seals and at the most, the State seal, would have been quite sufficient for the 
purpose and it would not have been necessary for Niraji Pandit to have the 
Articles of the treaty about his person in order to get Shivaji’s signature. In 
this very document it has been definitely stated that Shivaji signed and 
ratified the Articles and that his ministers also signed. In view of this, 
Shivaji’s referring the Articles to his Peshwa can be satisfactorily explained. 
Firstly, the Peshwa being the Chief Minister, it was necessary that such 
an important document as the Articles of proposed treaty must be referred 
to him for examination and opinion. Secondly, Shivaji had no time to go 
through them on account of his coronation ceremonies. This has been 
definitely mentioned in the extract given above and mentioned once again 
in the narrative. Any other person would have done the same in such 
circumstances. Moreover, no king read or reads everything himself. He 
generally entrusts all such letters to his ministers. Shivaji did not do any¬ 
thing unusual. Lastly, we have to remember that Englishmen have so 
often insisted upon handing over letters into Shivaji’s own hands for fear 
of the ministers misinterpreting their letters if they fell into their hands. 
This is a very important point indeed in this connection. 


88 Shivaji and His Times, 2nd Edition, pp. 25-26. 

88 Shivaji. 

19 Brahmans (?). 

n Original Correspondence, Vol. 35, No. 3965, Oxiden's Narrative, 13th May to 13th June 1674. 
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So it is clear that the handing over the Articles to the Peshwa does not 
prove Shivaji’s illiteracy. The above facts are repeated by Oxinden in his 
letter to Bombay, dated Rairy, 27 May 1674. (F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, Fols. 
141-43.) So this does not require any separate examination on account 
of the identity of facts and circumstances. 

The only other passage which can raise more definite doubt is to be 
found in the account submitted by the Rajapore factors to Bombay after 
they had met Shivaji in March 1675. It runs thus: 

“ At length wee presented him our paper of desires, which after had 
been read to him, with a little pause, seriously looking on us, said that it 
was all granted us ” (F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, pp. 41-49, dated the 20th 
April 1675). It might at first appear that this passage at least does raise 
some definite doubts about Shivaji’s literacy. Therefore, it has to be 
remembered first that in the face of so many references showing that a paper 
was read out to Shivaji, can have no force and can be no proof of his 
illiteracy. Kings do not always and did not read all the papers themselves. 
Many of us very often ask our young relatives, sons or daughters or our clerks 
(if there be any) to read out letters, other papers and books to us. Much 
depends upon the circumstances and our attitude of mind at the time. It 
will not be correct to conclude from this passage that Shivaji was not able 
to read the terms of the treaty. The general impression one gets from the 
passages referred to above is that the contemporary Englishmen regarded 
Shivaji as literate. 



THE INDIAN FINANCIAL YEAR 
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(Research Scholar, Nagpur University) 

A financial year has been defined as a “ twelve-month period, which may 
or may not coincide with the Calendar year, determined upon by business¬ 
men or government as the annual period at the end of which books are closed 
and financial conditions ascertained.” In spite of many suggestions to make 
the accounting period longer than a year, the financial year still remains a 
twelve-month period, although the dates on which the fiscal year opens are 
different in different countries. These dates have generally been so fixed as 
to suit the particular needs of each country, the chief consideration being to 
secure the accuracy of budget estimates. The accuracy of budget estimates 
depends to a considerable extent on the date on which the financial year com¬ 
mences, and this date can be fixed only after taking into account the econo¬ 
mic conditions of the country as well as the existing administrative and legis¬ 
lative practices. Many countries have at different times changed the dates 
of the commencement of their respective fiscal years. Upto 1854, the English 
financial year used to be the same as the Calendar year, when the present 
April-to-March year was adopted. In the U.S.A. also the fiscal year used to 
coincide with the Calendar year, but was later changed to commence on 
July 1. In Belgium and France the financial year opens on January’1, 
although in the latter country an abortive attempt was made to change 
the date of the commencement of the financial year to April 1, in order 
to secure accuracy of estimates. But the old financial year had to be 
restored, due principally to a political crisis. 

In India the fiscal year of the government opens on April 1. The 
financial year of the indigenous businessmen is however different. It begins 
in Diwali, which falls in October or November. The date for the fiscal year 
was chosen chiefly because it was in uniformity with the English adminis¬ 
trative practice. There are reasons to believe that no attempt was then made 
to determine the date of the commencement of the fiscal year scientifically, 1 
and the date once fixed has been allowed to remain. But the need for altering 
the financial year has been pointed out on various occasions. The question 
was considered by the Select Committee of 1873, by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Expenditure, 1895 (President : Lord Welby) and by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Finance and Currency, 1914(President: Chamberlain). 

1 Chamberlain Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Q. 4427. 
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The last named Commission had recommended the government to consider 
the question fully and to change the date to November 1 or to January 1, 
if found feasible. Opinions of the provincial governments and of Chambers 
of Commerce were invited on this question, in 1921. The provincial govern¬ 
ments were found to be of opinion that the disadvantages involved in making 
the change would outweigh the advantages accruing from it, and therefore 
they favoured the continuation of the existing financial year. The Chambers 
of Commerce were divided in their opinion. Considering the response they 
received, the Government of India deemed it wise to drop the question. The 
chief reason for this decision of the Government of India as well as for the 
replies received from the provincial governments seems to be that the adminis¬ 
trative difficulties involved in.making the change, such as recasting of 
accounts and the preparation of an extra interim budget, were given undue 
importance. Dr. Gyan Chand is of opinion that there were no insuperable 
difficulties in making the change.® 

Since 1921, the question has never been opened again. The arguments 
then used in favour of or against effecting a change in the financial year need 
a fresh examination in the light of the various political changes that have 
occurred since. Outstanding among these, the following may be recounted 
as affecting this question 

(1) The complete provincialization of land-revenue, following the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. 

(2) The separation of the Railway Budget from the general budget of 
the Government of India in 1924. 

(3) The Government of India Act of 1935 and the subsequent inaugu¬ 
ration of Provincial Autonomy. 

(4) The assignments and subventions made to the provinces according 
to the Niemeyer Report; and 

(5) The proposed federation. 

The reasons put forward against a change by the witnesses before the 
Chamberlain Commission have been summed up 3 as follows. In each case, 
the reason given does not explain why the present date was fixed, but only 
seeks to justify its continuance: 

(1) That it is desirable that Provincial governments and the Govern¬ 
ment of India should close their accounts early enough to enable the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India to fulfil his statutory obligation of laying before both 


* Cyan Chand, Financial System of India (1926), p. 37, 

* The first three by Dr. Cyan Chand, op. clt., p. 35. 
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the Houses of Parliament the accounts of the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments in the month of May. 

Against this it was even then pointed out by Mr. Lionel Abrahams that 
“ the so-called Indian Budget Debate tends more and more to be a debate 
about Indian questions generally, in which the financial part is not of pre¬ 
ponderating importance ”. 4 

It would not therefore matter much whether the figures sent over to 
England are fresh or six months old ; for the members of Parliament are not 
interested in the details of Indian Finance.® 

(2) Another reason advanced for justifying the present date was “ the 
desirability of the Viceroy’s touring in the month of April before taking the 
summer residence in Simla and the convenience of preparing the estimates 
before the end of March, when generally the English Officers go to England 
on leave”. But this reason does not appear to have any substance in it, for 
if the date of the financial year were to be fixed say between October 1 and 
January 1, it would not in the least hinder the April lour of the Viceroy or the 
summer furloughs of English Officials. 

(3) The most patent difficulty is the trouble to the administration in 
the preparation of an extra intermediate budget, and other difficulties in 
account-keeping. But if a change is going to be permanently beneficial, such 
incidental difficulties will be far outweighed, in the long run, by the advantages 
secured from the change. 

(4) Another difficulty that was pointed out was that the estimating 
officers (the heads of various departments) are required to tour in the months 
of November and December. But supposing that the financial year began on 
December 1 or January 1, the estimating officers would prepare their estimates 
sometime in September or October and therefore would be free to undertake 
their customary winter tours. It appears that this difficulty with regard to 
the touring of officers has decreased in importance after the reforms of 1920.® 

A change in the present financial year has been advocated to secure a 
greater degree of accuracy in the budget estimates. The accuracy of the 
budget estimates depends upon a correct appraisal of the economic condi¬ 
tions of the (financial) year to which they relate. This requires considerable 
foresight and intelligence, but much depends upon the vagaries of the season 


* Q. 11522, Evidence, Chamberlain Commission. 

1 No mention of this statutory obligation of the Secretary of State for India has been made in 
the Government of India Act of 1935. 

1 Vide para 52, p. 47, Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. IX, Memorandum submitted by the 
Government of the U. P. 

9 
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and other factors which are apt to elude human forethought. In India the 
economic conditions of the year turn largely on the course of the South-West 
Monsoon (June to September). Hence it is a very difficult task to prepare 
accurate estimates. This difficulty must have been fully realized by Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson (Finance Member, 1909-13), when he described the 
Indian Budget as “ largely a gamble in rains ”. The situation is further 
aggravated by the fact that under the present fiscal year, the budget has got 
to be introduced into the Legislature sometime in the beginning of March 
so as to complete the voting of the demands as well asthe passing of thcFinance 
Bill before the commencement of the next financial year. This entails the 
preparation of the budget estimates some six to eighteen months in advance 
of their actual execution. 7 Thus the Finance Member has to prepare his 
estimates in ignorance of the most important factor on which the results of 
the year will depend. 8 * The shorter the interval between the time of prepara¬ 
tion of the estimates and the actual execution of the budget, the greater the 
likelihood of the estimates being accurately formed (or rather actually real¬ 
ized) ; on the other hand the longer this gap, the greater the likelihood of 
the estimates being wide of the mark. This is due to two causes, viz. :— 

(i) The more distant the future, the more dimly can it be foreseen and 
this is specially true in India where so much depends on the monsoons. 

(ii) Whenever there is a feeling of uncertainty, the estimating officers 
tend to err on the safe side by underestimating revenue and overestimating 
expenditure to avoid being left short of cash during the year.® 

The selection of the date on which the financial year should begin depends 
on a number of considerations, the more important ot these are the following. 
The financial year should begin on such a date : 

(i) That it should enable the estimates to be drawn at a time when the 
results of the financial transactions of the previous year can be well ascer¬ 
tained. 10 


7 P. K. Wattal, Thi System of Financial Administration in British India (1923), p. 23. 

1 It may be argued that since the provincialization of the land revenue, the bulk of the Central 
revenues are obtained from items like customs, income-tax, salt, etc. But the revenue from these 
turns largely on the agricultural prosperity of India which depends on the monsoons. If the central 
revenues are not directly dependent on the monsoons, they cannot be said to be altogether inde¬ 
pendent of them either. Thus in general the above argument remains intact. See Qs. 4423-d, 
Evidence, Chamberlain Commission. 

• P. K. Wattal, op. clt., pp. 25-6. 

10 The term " budget ” is defined as “ an estimated balance-sheet of revenues and expenditure 
of the financial year " by Young. But it is better to adopt the more comprehensive rtfflnjtjnn of 
the term given by Willoughby (The National Budget System, p. 67), viz., “it is or it should be alonce 
a report, an estimate and a proposal". The advantages resulting from a change in the BtuaeMl 
year (e,g„ more accurate budgeting) will be seen more clearly if we keep in mad Willoughby’s 
definition of.the budget. 
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(ii) that it should enable the estimates to be framed at a time when the 
important events of the economic life of the country are visible, and their 
effects on the economic life of the country capable of being ascertained and 
provided for in the estimates. That is to say, in India, the financial year 
should begin as soon after the results of the monsoon are accurately ascer¬ 
tainable as possible. 

(iii) that there should be as little administrative and legislative incon¬ 
venience as possible. The existing administrative and legislative practices 
should be given due consideration in effecting the change. 

Almost all the witnesses examined by the Chamberlain Commission 
favoured and some even advocated the change of the financial year. But 
opinions were divided as to the exact date on which the changed fiscal year 
should begin. Although five dates, viz., September 1, October 1, November 1, 
December 1 and January 1, can be said to have been suggested, the last 
two dates were the most favoured. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson advocated 
the adoption of the Calendar year. 11 Sir James (later Lord) Meston also 
favoured a Calendar year or alternatively an year beginning on December 1. 
But he was against an year beginning on October l. 12 It was pointed out 
that if the financial year began on October 1, the trade conditions would be 
left to guess-work and the Government would have to budget for normal 
trade conditions; for even if the results of the monsoon were fully known, 
trade conditions depend not only on the produce but also on foreign demand, 
which would be unknown. 13 The foreign trade, specially exports, of India is 
brisker during the first half of the Calendar year and a greater part of the 
annual foreign trade transactions are effected during this period. In view 
of this it would be advantageous to commence our fiscal year on December 1 
or January 1, for in this case it would be possible to estimate foreign demand 
more accurately than it is possible to do at present. Thus beginning our 
financial year on December 1 or January 1 will make far more accurate 
budgeting than at present, for we will be in a position to estimate more 
accurately not only the quantity of the produce but also the foreign demand 
for it. Thus the case for beginning the financial year on January 1 seems 
to be very strong and a perusal of the evidence given before the Chamberlain 
Commission also lends support to this view. 14 


u Evidence, Q. 11465. 

11 Qs. 9383,9050, and 9167. 
l * Q. 4538, Evidence, 

w Meston pointed out that “ if the financial year ran from January 1, at any rate, nine months 
in each financial year would be more or less secured on the monsoon which had by that time 
passed behind you. It would give one much security ."—Evidence, Q. 3979. 
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In view of the political changes which have occurred since 1920, it may 
be argued that there is less need to change the financial year now than there 
was twenty years ago. But inasmuch as the question turns on the funda¬ 
mental economic conditions of this country, which remain unchanged, this 
cannot be so. And again, what really matters is, not whether there is less 
reason to change the financial year now than there was some years ago, but, 
whether a change now will be an improvement over the existing situation. If 
such a change is found to be advantageous to the budgetary system of the 
country, it ought to be given effect to. 

So far as the provinces are concerned, land revenue still forms a major 
item of revenue in their budgets and their expenditures too are more flexible 
than that of the Centre in normal times. Therefore the arguments for a change 
in the fiscal year hold good with greater reason in case of the provinces. 
Under the existing financial relations between the provinces and the Central 
Government, a lag of a month betwen the financial years of the two (i.e., the 
provinces and the Central Government) may perhaps be found desirable ; 
the financial year of the provinces beginning one month after that of the 
Centre. This lag will enable the prqvinces to take account of the Central 
assignments in their respective budgets. Thus the Central financial year may 
begin on December 1, while the provinces may adopt the Calendar year as 
their fiscal year with advantage. 

Here we have assumed that all the provinces follow a uniform financial 
year. But it may be that to some provinces, whose yield of land-revenue 
depends mainly on the winter monsoon, some other financial year may be 
more convenient. Even if this be true, the majority of the provinces will have 
a uniform financial year. The only obvious disadvantage arising from the 
diversity of the financial year as between the provinces is that to the students 
of finance, specially in connection with the comparison of the figures of 
different provinces. Such diversity regarding the financial year does exist in 
the States of the U.S.A. inter se and though little can be said against this 
theoretically, uniformity seems to be more desirable. 

The general feeling in favour of a change in the present financial year 
of British India has long been present, but somehow the change has never 
been effected. If the effects of the change are seen to be beneficial and 
lasting, transitory difficulties involved in effecting the change must not be 
given undue importance. 



A STUDY OF THE PERIODIC FLUCTUATIONS IN 
THE CAROTENE CONTENT OF COW AND 
BUFFALO BUTTERFAT 

By D. V. Bal 

(Agricultural Chemist to Government, C.P. and Berar ) 

AND 

R. C. Shrivastava 

(Assistant to the Agricultural Chemist, C.P.) 

The importance of vitamin A in the dietary of human beings is now well 
established and its deficiency in the diet is known to be associated with 
impaired growth, lowered resistance to infections, especially of the eye and 
lung (Plimmer and Plimmer, 1936). It is also known that green plants 
contain carotene, the precursor of Vitamin A, and that pure carotene 
produces growth in rats comparable with that given by vitamin A (Moore, 
1929). From the carotene contained in the various fodders and feeding stuffs 
the animals synthesise vitamin A which is found in various animal fats like 
butter, cod-liver oil, egg fat and kidney fat. The carotene content of 
forage plants has been found to fluctuate according to the stage of growth 
of the plants, and that of the milk and butterfat according to the carotene 
content of the food consumed (Virtanen, 1938). In view of the fact that 
to a vast majority of the population of the Province, whose diet is primarily 
of a vegetarian character, green vegetables, milk and butterfat constitute 
the chief sources of vitamin A or its precursor the carotene, a study of the 
fluctuations in the carotene content of butter was undertaken with a view 
to determining its seasonal value as a protective food factor, and the results 
obtained are recorded in this paper.* 

Experimental 

Butterfat contains both vitamin A and carotene and in order therefore 
to determine its full value as a protective food factor both these constituents 


* While this work was in progress, results of experiments relating to the influence of certain 
fodders and feeding stuffs upon the carotene and vitamin A content of butterfat have been recorded 
by Das Gupta (1939), and Doctor et al (1940). 

The problem was suggested and developed, and various details were worked out by the senior 
author (D.V.B.), and the junior author (R.C.S.) helped in the analytical work. 
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are required to be determined. As it was not possible to carry out the 
determinations of vitamin A owing to certain difficulties encountered in 
procuring the required reagents and certain apparatus, determinations of only 
carotene were carried out in the first instance. It may be mentioned here 
that the natural yellowness of butter corresponds roughly but not con¬ 
sistently with its vitamin A potency. 

Samples of butterfat were prepared and examined twice a week from 
the morning and evening milk of two individual cows and two buffaloes 
and from the composite sample of milk of the dairy herd of buffaloes. 
Carotene content of the diet supplied to the various animals under experi¬ 
ment was also determined. The description of the individual animals and 
their rations is given below:— 


Table I 

Description of the animals and their rations 


SI. 

No. 


Names of 
animals 

Breed 

Date of 
birth 
of the 
animal 

Number of 
lactation 
during the 
experi¬ 
mental 
period 

Last 
date of 
calving 


Concentrates fed 
to the animals 

1 

Cow 

Manorama 

i Montgo¬ 
mery 

i Ayrshire 
i Hissar 

i 

12-9-24 

8th 

20-9-39 1 


Linseed cake, wheat 
bran, cottonseed 
and lakh (Lathyrus 
sativus) in equal 
proportions. Total 
quantity of the 
mixture in lbs. 
given per day to 
each animal being 
equal to 50% of the 

2 

Cow 

Anusuya 

»» 

15-5-26 

8th 

16-9-39, 


milk yield. 

3 

Buffalo 

Ran goo 

i Delhi 

I Surati 

18-7-27 

6th 

8-7-39j 

i 

As above except that 
the quantity given 
to each animal was 
equal to 60% of the 

4 

Buffalo 

Ravi 

Delhi 

2-10-29 

5th 

9-7-39. 


milk yield. 


Carotene in the various feeding stuffs was determined according to the 
method of Russell (1935). For this purpose the green or dry material was 
extracted with acetone (redistilled colour-free) and petroleum ether res¬ 
pectively in a “ Soxhlet ” apparatus till free from all colouring matter. The 
acetone extract was washed several times with small quantities of petroleum 
ether and water till the acetone-water fraction was colourless. The petro¬ 
leum extract either from the green or dry material was washed repeatedly 
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with 85% methyl alcohol and thereafter 2-3 times with 25% KOH in methyl 
alcohol. After suitable dilution the yellow colour of the purified petroleum 
extract of carotene was matched in a Lovibond tintometer. 

Determinations of carotene in butterfat were carried out according to 
the method of Fergusson and Bishop (1936). For this purpose butter was 
melted at a temperature of 45-50° C in an oven and the fat was carefully 
separated and filtered through a filter paper. Weighed quantities of the 
fat were then taken in stoppered measuring cylinders and dissolved in petro¬ 
leum ether and made up to a known volume. The yellow colour of the 
petroleum solution was then matched in a Lovibond tintometer. 

Quantities of carotene present in the petroleum extracts from either the 
butterfat or the feeding stuffs were calculated from a curve prepared by 
plotting thereon the tintometric readings (with ¥ cell) of solutions con¬ 
taining known quantities of pure carotene per 100 c.c. Since 0 -6 micrograms 
B-Carotene has a vitamin A potency of one international unit, a rough 
conversion of carotenoid content into international units of vitamin A 
potency can be made by multiplying the content of carotene expressed in 
micrograms by 1 -6 (Fixsen and Roscoe, 1937-38). 

Carotene contents of the various concentrates fed to the cattle through¬ 
out the experimental period are given below:— 


Table II 

Carotene content of the concentrates 


Concentrates 

Micrograms of 
carotene per 

100 grams 
dry matter 

Wheat bran 

230 

Lakh {Lathyrus sativus) 

32J§ 

Cottonseed 

196* 

Linseed cake 

196 


Results of carotene estimations of the cow and buffalo butterfat ex¬ 
pressed as fortnightly averages, and the carotene content of the roughages 
fed to the cattle during the course of the experiment are given below:— 
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Table III 

Carotene content of butterfat and roughages 


Micrograms of carotene per 100 grams of dry matter 


Period of 
examination 
of the 
samples 

! Individual 

| cow butter 

Individual 
buffalo butter 

Composite 
sample of 
butter from 
the dairy 
herd of 
buffaloes 

Roughages 


Manorama 

Anusuya 

Rangoo 

Ravi 

10-10 39 to 
28-10-39 

359 

340 

i 

29 

1 

! 28 

! 37 

i 

Green grass:— 

13570 

29-10-39 to 
10-11-39 

279 

308 

19 

22 

i 22 

Green kadbi 
(Sorghum fodder):— 
1025 

11-11 39 to 
24-11-39 

215 

213 

19 

21 

25 


25-11-39 to 
7-12-39 

171 

! 

193 

18 

18 

18 

»> 

Average for the 
period 

28-10- 39 to 
7-12-39 

222 

238 

19 

20 

22 
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Table III —( Contd.) 


Micrograms of carotene per 100 grams of dry matter 


Period of 
examination 
of the 

Individual 
cow butter 

Individual 
buffalo butter 

Composite 
sample of 
butter from 
the dairy 
herd of 
buffaloes 

Roughages 

samples 

Manorama 

Anusuya 

Rangoo 

Ravi 

2-3-40 to 
12-3-40 

568 


578 

• 

31 

26 

Juar (Sorghum) 
silage:—516 and dry 
grass as above 

13-3-40 to 
26-3-40 

405 


419 

♦ 

25 

27 

n 

27-3-40 to 
9-4-40 

372 


474 

• 

25 ! 

28 

n 

10-4-40 to 
23-4-40 

364 


366 

* 

26 

29 


24-4-40 to 
7-5-40 

259 


309 

* ' 

* 

22 


8-5-40 to 
21-5-40 

145 


144 

* 1 

• 

25 


22-5-40 to 
7-6-40 

112 


112 

X 

x 

22 


8-6-40 to 
21-6-40 

81 


X 

X 

i 

! X 

I 

19 

tf 

Average for 
the period 
2-3-40 to 
21-6-40 

288 

343 


27 

25 



As both the buffaloes and one of the cows had now become dry, new 
animals were brought under experiment with effect from the 22nd June 1940. 
The description of the new animals is as follows:— 


Table IV 


Description of the animals 


Names of 
animals 

Breed 

Date of 
birth 
of the 
animal 

Number of 
lactation 
during the 
experimental 
period 

Last date of 
calving 



f Kusumavati 

i Montgomery 
} Ayrshire 
£ Hissar 

23-11-27 

8 th 

14-4-40 

Cow* 

> « 

i 






Meghmala 

i Hissar 
i Ayrshire 

7— 3—34 

3rd 

13-4-40 


1 


i Sindhi 




Buffaloes , 

\ 

' Sumitra 

Delhi 

13-7—28 

9th 

31-5-40 


* ! 

. Kali 

(Delhi 

13—8—26 

7th 

11-5-40 




} Surati 
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Results of carotene estimations of the butterfat and of the roughages 
fed to the animals with effect from the 22nd June 1940 are given below:— 

Table V 

Carotene content of butterfat and roughages 


Micrograms of carotene per 100 grams of dry matter 


Period of 
examination 
of the 

Individual cow butter 

Individual 

buffalo 

&ET2 m 

l£3ji 


samples 




butter 

2 5s frig 

'g£3jg 

Roughages 










Manorama 

Kusumavati 

Meghmala 

Sumitra 

Kali 

jpl* 


22-6-40 to 

84 

98 

92 

22 

20 

20 

Juar (Sorghum) 

5-7-40 







silage:—516, dry 
grass:—2770 

6-7-40 to 

132 

109 

116 

19 

22 

25 


19-7-40 







As above and such 
green material as 

20-7-40 to 

143 

92 

81 

17 

19 

23 

\is available to the 

2-8-40 





23 


cattle during the 
short period they 

3-8-40 to 

143 

127 

116 

23 

24 

Jare out of stalls 

16-8-40 








Average for 

125 

106 

101 

20 

21 

23 


the period 
22-6-40 to 








16-8-40 








17-8-40 to 

284 

201 

197 

24 

18 

27 

'j Juar (Sorghum) 

30-8-40 







(silage and dry 
> grass as above and 
\ green grass 

31-8-40 to 

277 

256 

201 

24 

23 

28 

> 11960 

13-9-40 







\ 

14-9-40 to 
27-9-40 

350 

379 

227 

31 

32 

34 


28-9-40 to 

285 

346 

177 

23 

27 

32 


11-10-40 







Green grass 

12-10-40 to 

270 

335 

320 

28 

23 

29 

only:— 

25-10-40 







f 11960 

26-10-40 to 

! 290 

303 

268 

27 

30 

28 


8-11-40 








9-11-40 to 

269 

333 

229 

21 

22 

25 

/ 

22-11-40 







Average for 

289 

307 

231 

25 

25 

29 


the period 
174-40 to 








22-11-40 
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Discussion of the Results 

Comparative value of cow and buffalo butter. —It is seen that cow butter 
is considerably richer in carotene content than buffalo butter and in this 
respect these results corroborate those recorded by Doctor, Banerjee and 
Kothavalla (1940). 

Fluctuations in the carotene content. —Carotene content of cow butter is 
very considerably affected by changes in the feed but that of the buffalo 
butter which has been found to vary between 20 and 30 micrograms per 
100 grams, is not appreciably affected. 

In the case of cow butter the carotene content was found to be about 
300 to 350 micrograms per 100 grams when the animals were fed on green 
grass during the period August to October. When green Kadbi was substituted 
in place of green grass, e.g., during the period mid October to the beginning 
of December, there was a reduction in the carotene content, i.e., 200 to 
230 micrograms per 100 grams, which subsequently rose to its maximum 
of 500 to 570 micrograms when green clover was fed during the period 
December to March. When green clover was substituted by Juar silage 
and dry grass, the carotene content came down to about 300 micrograms 
per 100 grams during the period March to June. Das Gupta (1939), and 
Doctor, et al (1940) have also observed an increase in the carotene con¬ 
tent of butterfat when green grass was fed to the milch animals. In view 
of the positive correlation between the carotene and vitamin A content of 
butter (Baumann and Steenbock, quoted by Banerjee, 1936) the general 
effect of the various roughages on the value of butter and milk as pro¬ 
tective food factors was found to be as follows :—Green clover > green 
grass > green kadbi. The effect of carotene-rich green fodders appears to 
persist for a long period after they are withdrawn from the diet of the 
animals. 

Carotene content of the various feeds.— Out of the various concentrates 
fed to the cattle, cottonseed and linseed cake were found to be alike while 
the legume lakh (Lathyrus sativus ) gave the highest carotene value. 

Carotene content of the various roughages employed was found to be 
of the following order:— 

Green clover > green grass > dry grass > green kadbi > dry kadbi > 
juar silage. 

Summary 

(1) It is seen that cow butter is considerably richer in carotene content 
than buffalo butter. 
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(2) Carotene content of cow butter is very considerably affected by 
changes in the feed but that of the buffalo butter which has been found 
to vary between 20 and 30 micrograms per 100 grams, is not appreciably 
affected. 

(3) In the case of cow butter the carotene content has been found to 
fluctuate between 200 and 570 micrograms per 100 grams depending upon 
the carotene content of the roughage employed. 

(4) The general effect of the various roughages on the value of butter 
and milk as protective food factors was found to be as follows:—Green 
clover > green grass > green kadbi. 

(5) Carotene content of the various roughages employed was found to 
be of the following order:— 

Green clover > green grass > dry grass > green kadbi > dry kadbi > 
green silage. 
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ON THE MOMENTS, AND THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF A SAMPLE MEAN FOR A BESSEL FUNCTION 

POPULATION 


By M. P. Shrivastava, M.Sc. 

(Nagpur University Research Scholar) 

S. S. Bose (1938) made a critical study of the moments of the following 
Bessel Function population:— 

f(x)dx = C■ e~ ax ■ x 2 l m (q Vx) dx (1) 

where C = • a m ' 1 ■ e 4a 

and q > 0, a > 0, m > — 1 : (0 < x < <»). 

This distribution first arose in a specialised form, in connection with 
the distribution of the D 2 -statistic (R. C. Bose, 1936). The same author 
(R. C. Bose, 1938) then showed that the distribution of the mean of a 
random sample of size n from this Bessel Function population has a similar 
distribution. He obtained the stated result by applying the transformation 

r 

u r --- 2 x„, (where r — 1,2,3- • • • n) to the joint distribution of n observa- 

M = I 

tions, and then integrating the resulting expression step by step, with the 
help of Sonine’s second finite integral 

J* a J M (z sin 0) J„ (Z cos 0)- sin ^ +1 0 cos * ,+1 6 d6 
_z* Z^J M+ „_ +1 (V**+ Z 4 ) 

~ (2*+2 2 ) J <(* + *'+i) ’ 

R (/a) > — 1 and R (v) > - 1. 

Here, I have shown that the same result is very easily obtained by the 
method of characteristic functions. 

2. By the characteristic function of the distribution law of the variable x 
is meant the mean value of e itx . Thus, for a continuous distribution law, 
if / (x) dx is the probability to within infinitesimals of a higher order that 

x— 4 dx < x < x + 4 dx, 
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then <f> ( t ), the characteristic function of the distribution law of x, is given 
by (S. Kullback, 1934), 

<f> (t) = f e ' tx f (*) dx, ( 2 ) 

where the limits of the integral depend upon the range of x applicable to 
f(x), and t is any real variable. 

Knowing ff> (t), the characteristic function, the distribution law, /(x), 
is easily obtained by means of the Fourier Transform, so that 

CO 

f(x) -^~ C e’‘*<j>{t)dt. (3) 


Further, if u u (x t , x 2 , • • • • x„) be any statistic calculated from 
observations, then the characteristic function of the distribution law of u is 
given by 

*(0- //■/ eitH h^ {fixjdx ^| (4) 

the limits of integration being those applicable to /(x). 
and its distribution law, F («) du is given by 


F («) 


l_ 

2 Tt 


oo 



e itu <f> ( t ) dt. 


(5) 


3. The characteristic function of the distribution law given by (1) is, 
therefore, given by 

*(0-C f e (a ~" ) *-x^-\ m (qVx)dx. (6) 

*o 

Putting x = y 2 , (6) becomes 

X °° - (a - it) y* 

e .y m + 1 l m (qy)dy. (7) 

o 


But, we know that (Watson, G. N., p. 394) 


f .(VXIr-p^. 


Putting A = iq, we have 




m dr — 


(jq) u 

(2/>*)"+ 1 




/• #+ 1 • 0 
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or 


oo 

/ r ' + ‘ 


i ,V - 1. („) * 


Hence, we have 


<r 


w {2 ( a — *?)} w + 1 

<m + 1 


,4 (a — </) 




( 8 ) 


(9) 


Let now, x ly x 2 , • ■ • • be n independent observations, constituting 
a random sample drawn from the population given by (1), and let 


m = x 1 + x 2 + • < • • + x„. (10) 

Then, since the characteristic function of the sum of n independent 
variables is equal to the product of their individual characteristic functions, 
the characteristic function of the distribution law of u is given by 


/ a \( fn f 1)n 

Va - it) 



4 a ^ 4 (a — it)) 


( 11 ) 


Applying Fourier Transform to (11), the distribution law of u is given 
by F(u) du where 


F (w) 


_ n <l i oo nq t 

e 4a f / a V('«+l)« 

2rr J Va-/// 


dt 


(m+1)« 


exp [a u+-jfc) ./oo 


\L / (° — it)~^ m+1)M exp {(«— //) M + 4 (ii: dt. (12) 


Putting 


u (a — it) — T, equation (12) becomes 


(m + l)« 


F(«) = 


exp 


( au + '-ij 




u”"‘ 


ua + ioo 

1 /* -mn-n 1 +—j*— 

+ «-!. JL j T c 4T 


2 7 n 


dT. (13) 


ua — too 


Since the integrand in (13) is regular throughout the T plane except 
at the points 0 and «=, 0 being a simple pole, we can (Whittaker and 
Watson, §5 • 32, cor. 1) change the path of integration from that given above 
to the one starting from — too, encircling the origin once in the positive 
direction, and returning again to — too. Thus, we can write (13) in the 
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F (u) 


(m 11)« 

( 

exp / 

But it is known that 


(m 11 -)« (0 I ) 

a \ /* -mn-n 

- . u tnn±n~l. 1 ( X 

(•■+£) 2ri -L 


T | 'i“£ 


</T. 


(14) 




(j fV' 

2 Tti 


(0 f) 


t-»- 1 -e t +-4t dt. 

— loo 


Making use 
where 


of this, we have for the distribution law of u the expression 
F (w) = C"• e-“«• u*<**(g ViTS)rfn (15) 


■Hff_ f 

' "V< 


2 \ ffw* + «- 1 _ ~ tt£*/(4tt) 


\/n) 


. a mn+n, € 


(16) 


Finally, putting u—ttx in (15) we have for the distribution law of the 
sample mean x, the expression 


where 


__i (mu + « - 1 ) 

C <?-«“*• x (nqVx)dx 


C'- 


/• 2 + n ~ i 

\nq) 


■(na) mn + »-e 




(17) 

(18) 


4. The moments of the distribution (1) have been obtained by 
S. S. Bose (paper already referred to) by a lengthy process. However, by 
resorting to the method of characteristic functions we arrive at the required 
results very easily. 

The logarithm of the characteristic function is called the cumulative 
function and is denoted by K ((); i.e., 

K (t) — log <t> (t). (19) 

The coefficient of i r t r lr\ in the expansion of K (0 in ascending powers of t 
is called by R. A. Fisher the rth cumulant of the distribution and is denoted 
by k, *i is simply the arithmetic mean, and the relation between *„ k s , 

k 4 ,. and the moments (about the mean) /*„ ^ s , /* 4 , • • • • is given by 

(Fisher, 1938) 


Hi = *e, 

(“3 “ *Si 

/x 4 «=»c 4 4- 3 k,*, 


(20) 
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In the case under consideration we have, 
given by (9), 

taking logarithm of <f> (t) 

K (0= log <f> (t). 



-!)• 

(21) 

Hence 


(r- 1) ! (m+ 1) , r\q 2 . 

^. a r . 4 a'+ 1 ’ 

(22) 


so that we have at once 


Mean (.v)== m+i -+ 

a 4a* 


P 2 (*) = *2 = 


m + 


, q 2 
+ 2a 3 ’ 


Ih (x) = k 3 = 


2 (m + 1) 3 q 


+ 


2 a 4 ’ 


*4 (.v) = K t + 3 Kg 2 

_ 6(m+ 1) ,6q 2 (in f 1 q 2 }* 

- a 4 + a 6 + 1.a 3 ' + 2a 3 } * 

3 qf , 3(/m4 3)^ 2 3(w + 1)(/h4-3) 

4 ‘ a* . a 4 .~ + ' a< 


(23) 


as obtained by Bose. 3 

Again, to find the moments of x we see from (11) that the characteristic 
function of x is 


/ n a \(**+D» 
\/J a — it) 


•exp 


{ V , "V 2 ) 

( 4a ' 4 (« a— //)} 


(24) 


Expanding the logarithmic function of (24) in ascending powers of t 
and collecting the coefficients of (it) r jr\ we find that 


Kr (*) 


(m -f 1) (r— 1)! 
n r ~ 1 a r 


q 2 r ! 

An’‘- rr -a r +\’ 


where K r (x) is the rth cumulant of the distribution of x. 
easy to verify that .. .. 


(25) 


From this it is 
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Mi' (*) = Mi' 00 [Mi' (*) * mean (*)] 

Ma (*) = ” Ma (*) 

Ms (*) = ^» M 3 00 


M« 






+ 5 ^(-+'+D]. 


(26) 


Equation (25) could be inferred directly from (22) by making use of 
the additive property of the cumulants, namely, the property that, the rth 
cumulant of the mean of n independent observations from any population 
is equal to the rth cumulant of that population divided by n r “ 1 (Fisher* 
and Cornish, 1938). 
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KINSHIP AMONG THE GONDS 

By M. P. Buradkar, M.A. 

The study of kinship among the Gonds is as essential for understanding 
the true nature of their social organisation as that of any other people. 
The order of kinship determines the social relations of individual members 
in the social groups and regulates their mutual rights and duties. There is 
always an intimate connection between the type of family, the form of marriage 
and the system of relationship that obtains within it. Because of the con¬ 
servative nature of the system of kinship, which does not change as rapidly 
as the type of family and the form of marriage, it gives us an insight into 
the social organisation of the tribe as it previously existed. 

The appendix at the end gives a tabular statement of the terms of rela¬ 
tionship arranged generation and sex-wise, as they obtain among the Gonds 
at present. These terms of relationship are genealogical and not social 
or functional. In collecting these terms it was found that an average Gond 
usually can remember the personal names of his immediate ancestors only 
up to the third generation only. His knowledge of the clan-names in respect 
of his relatives, i.e., his affines, is also very meagre. He can, however, 
readily tell the phratry his relatives belong to; and this is in no way difficult, 
as the phratric organisation plays a prominent part in determining marriage 
relations, which are based on the principle of exogamy. 

The system of relationship described herein has been recorded mainly 
from the Raj Gonds, Dhur Gonds, Gaite Gonds and Pardhan Gonds inhabit¬ 
ing the Nagpur plains and the Western Satpura region. But with slight 
dialectical modifications and variations the classificatory terms and system 
of relationship are in use among all sections of the Gonds. The system of 
relationship among the Hill Marias described by Grigson in his The Maria 
Gonds of Bastar is also identical with this in its salient features. 

The original system and the nomenclatures in Gondi obtain among 
those who inhabit the comparatively backward tracts of the Gond country 
and speak Gondi as their mother-tongue. Those who have abandoned their 
mother-tongue and speak the language of the Hindus in whose neighbour¬ 
hood they live, use relationship terms in the language of the locality they 
live in. Such languages are Marathi in the Nagpur and Berar plains, Hindi 
in the north of the Central Provinces and Chhattisgarhi in the east of the 
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Central Provinces. But careful examination of their relationship system 
also discloses the fact that, but for the disappearance of group relationship 
terms, there has been no change in the essential structure and details of the 
system. Those who speak Gondi principally and have adopted the local 
language of their Hindu neighbour as a subsidiary tongue have borrowed 
terms which their system originally did not contain; such terms for example 
are Kaka 1 for father’s younger brother, Putnya for brother’s son and some 
other. The old classificatory system of the Gonds is being slowly transformed 
into the descriptive system obtaining among the Hindus. 

The Gond System of Relationship 

The system of relationship that prevails among the Gonds is classifi¬ 
catory. In it the kinsfolk are classified into categories irrespective of their 
nearness or remoteness in degree to the person who speaks. 

A few distinguishing marks of the classificatory system may here be 
noted. The classificatory system is based on marriage and not on physical 
ties of common blood or consanguinity. In it the fundamental relation is 
that between husband and wife, and all other relationships are derived from 
it. In this system the essential question with a man is, Whom may I marry ? 
and not Who is my father? Thus this system classifies the community 
“ in classes or groups, the common bond between the members of each class 
or group being not one of blood but simply the similar relation of marriage¬ 
ability or non-marriageability in which they stand to each other and to the 
members of every other class or group in the community”. Each group 
may, and commonly does, include members who are connected by ties of 
blood, but this is accidental and not essential.* 

The Classification of Relatives 

To facilitate the description of the system, it is necessary at the outset 
to classify the relatives into different categories. This is necessary especially 
because among the Gonds, as among other people with phratries and clans, 
the system of relationship evolved out of the social factors and institutions 
behind it. 

The relatives among the Gonds are classified under two main cate¬ 
gories :— 

(i) Kinsfolk and 

(ii) Affines. 


1 This term should not be confused with the Gondi term KAKO for maternal grandmother. 
* Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, p. 290. 
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The kinsfolk of a man are all his known relatives both on the father’s 
side and mother’s side, who belong to two different clans and phratries. 
The kin relationship is genealogical, while the affines include all those rela¬ 
tives who are connected by marriage. The affines never belong to the person’s 
own clan and phratry, in which he is forbidden to marry, and must always 
belong to the clan and phratry from which he may have his mate. The 
affines can be further grouped under two sub-categories, viz., (a) spouses 
and their relatives, and ( b ) spouses of the kinsfolk. 


The above classification is shown in the table given below:— 


Relatives among the Gonds 


Kin (relatives with whom relationship 
can be determined genealogically) 


Affines (relatives connected 
by marriage) 


On the father’s side 

(а) In the male line 

(б) In the female line 


On the mother’s side 

(a) In the male line 

( b ) In the female line 


Spouses and their Spouses of the 
relatives kinsfolk 


Description of the System 

Having pointed out the categories into which the relatives among the 
Gonds are broadly classified, let us begin with the terms and system of 
relationship in respect of the kinsfolk. 


The Kinsfolk 

Among the Gonds the term Tannal or Dada is used for the elder brother 
and the term Tammur for the younger. The term Takka or Bai indicates 
the elder sister and the term Selad the younger. These terms of relation¬ 
ship, indicative of brother and sister, are extended to the children of the 
father’s brothers, real and collateral, and also to those of the mother’s 
sisters, real apd collateral. Thus to the sons of his father’s brothers and of 
his mother’s sisters, who are older than himself, the term Tannal or Dada 
would be applicable and to those who are younger the term Tammur would 
be applicable. Similarly the terms Takka and Selad are applied to the elder 
and younger sister respectively, who are the daughters of his father’s brothers 
and mother’s sisters. This shows clearly that the classificatory system based 
on group relationship prevails among the Gonds as among other primitive 
tribes-. The first such group relationship is to be found in the relationship 
of brothers and sisters as between the sons and daughters of several brothers 
and several sisters. 

It will be seen from the above that in the Gond system of relationship 
brothers and sisters, real and classificatory, are distinguished from one 
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another according to age. There is no general term for brother nor is there 
one for sister. Again the terms indicative of brother and sister do not vary 
with the sex of the speaker as in some forms of classificatory system, in which 
“ two brothers use a term for one another which is also used between two 
sisters, but brother and sister employ a wholly different term, which is used 
reciprocally ”. 3 

A man uses the terms Yena and Sango respectively for the son and 
daughter of his father’s sister and mother's brother, real or collateral. That 
is, the Gond system of relationship places the children of one’s father’s 
sisters and of one’s mother’s brothers in the same category, to the exclusion 
of the children of one’s father’s brothers and of one’s mother’s sisters. 
Here again no change in terms is made if the speaker is a woman. 

A man applies the terms Safe marri and Safe miar respectively to the 
son and daughter of his Yena (male cross-cousin). The children of his 
Sare marri (nephew) and Sare miar (niece) are his Tang marri (grandson) 
or Tang miar (grand-daughter). The children of his Safe marri call him 
Akko (maternal grandfather) while those of his Sare miar call him Tado 
(paternal grandfather). To the children of his Sango (female cross-cousin) 
he applies the terms Marri (son) and Miar (daughter), and for the children 
of them both he uses the terms Tang marri and Tang miar. The children 
of his Sango's son call him Tado, while those of her daughter call him Akko. 

In case of a woman the relationship is reversed. A woman uses the 
terms Marri and Miar for the children of her male cross-cousin and Safe 
marri and Sare miar for the children of her female cross-cousin. The 
children of her Yena's son use the term Aji (paternal grandmother) for her, 
while those of his daughter uses the term Kako (maternal grandmother). 
The children of her Sango's son call her Kako, while those of her (Sango's) 
daughter call her Aji. But she uses the same terms Tang marri and Tang 
miar to denote the children of the sons and daughters of her cross-cousins, 
both male and female. 

A man uses the terms Marri (son) and Miar 4 (daughter) for his children 
as well as for the children of his brothers, real and collateral. As will be seen 
later, these terms are also extended to the children of his wife’s sisters, real 
and collateral. 


* Rivers, W. H. R., Social Organisation, p. 62. (In Torres Straits in the Island of Mabuiag, 
for example, the people possess the system with this feature.) 

4 Besides the above classificatory terms for children the Gonds have some terms which can 
be used for one’s own children. These are Pedgal or Pedal for son and Pedgi or Pedl for daughter. 
Now-a-days these terms are also in some localities used for the classificatory children. A young 
child whenever spoken about in relation to its mpther is termed as Chauwa. 
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He applies the term Tang marri and Tang miar to the children of his 
son and daughter. The children of his son call him Tado (paternal grand* 
father), while those of his daughter call him Akko (maternal grandfather). 
A woman similarly uses the same terms for her children and the children 
of her sisters, real and collateral. These terms are further extended to the 
children of her husband’s brothers. The children of her son call hef Aji 
while those of her daughter call her Kako, and for both of them she uses 
the same terms, that is Tang marri and Tang miar. 

A man uses the terms Safe marri and Sare miar for his sister’s son and 
daughter respectively and each of them in return call him Mamal (maternal 
uncle). A woman uses these terms for the children of her brother, who in 
return call her Ati (paternal aunt). Thus in the Gond system of relation¬ 
ship the terms Sare marri and Sare miar are used for the children of a man’s 
sister to the exclusion of the children of his brothers and his own children. 
In the case of a woman, these terms are used for the children of her brothers 
to the exclusion of the children of her sisters and of her own children. 

A person while addressing his or her elder sister’s son and daughter 
uses the term Mama (maternal uncle) and Kucho (maternal aunt) respec¬ 
tively. This special relationship in addition to the usual one (i.e., of nephew 
and niece) as will be shown subsequently results from the institution of 
grandparent-grandchild marriage. 

A man uses the terms Tang marri and Tang miar for the children of 
his sister’s son and daughter. The children of his sister’s son call him Akko, 
while those of his sister’s daughter call him Tado. In case of a woman the 
children of her brother’s son call her Kako while those of his daughter call 
her Aji. 

While a man uses the terms Marri and Miar of his own and his brother’s 
children, he applies quite different terms to the children of his sister. This 
marked discrimination which a man makes between his own and his brother’s 
children on the one hand and his sister’s children on the other, is explained 
by the Gond system of exogamy. Whereas his own or his brother’s children 
are the offspring of women whom he has married or might have married, 
the children of his sisters are the offspring of women whom he is forbidden 
to marry. ‘ Hence the two sets of children are placed in entirely different 
categories and distinguished by different names.’ 

A man applies the term Dao to his father and his father’s younger 
brother, 8 using the term Pepi for his father’s elder brother. In some 


* The term Dao kaka ii also used for the father’s younger brother. 
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localities the term Baba is used for the father and the father’s brothers, real 
and collateral, distinguishing them, however, as great {Phara or Sojar) or little 
( Cftudur ) according as they are older or younger than his father. The Gonds 
who have been living in contact with the Hindus use the term Kaka for 
father’s younger brother. A man also uses the term Pepi or Phara baba 
for tire husband of his mother’s elder sister and the term Kaka or Chudur 
baba for the husband of her younger sister. 

But in spite of these common group nomenclatures, the Gonds have 
a relationship term used solely for the consanguineous father. The term 
is Apo (father), and is used as Maipo (my father). 

The children of all these men for whom the term ‘ father ’ is used are 
the sons and daughters of them all, and no distinction is made between 
them. The children of these sons and daughters are their grandsons and 
grand-daughters. 

In the Gond system of relationship, therefore, all the brothers are placed 
in the relation of father to the children of them all. The present use of two 
distinct terms —Pepi and Chudur baba —to denote the father’s elder and 
younger brothers respectively, is of late origin necessitated by the develop¬ 
ment of the patrilineal system among the Gonds. 

A man uses the term Dai for his mother and uses the discrimi¬ 
natory terms Peri and Kucho for his mother’s elder and younger sisters, 
real and collateral, respectively. There is also another term Yal , which is 
used for the mother and her sisters, prefixing the adjectives Phara (great) 
and Chudur (little) in case of her elder and younger sisters respectively. These 
terms are further extended to the wives of the father’s elder and younger 
brothers; the Hinduised advanced Gonds, however, use the term Kaki or 
Chachi for the wife of the father’s younger brother. 

It is significant that the Gonds besides having the classificatory term 
for the mother have another term which is only used for one’s consanguine¬ 
ous mother. The term is Awal (mother), and is used as Maiwal (my mother). 

Each of the sisters uses the terms ‘ son ’ and ‘ daughter ’ for the children 
of the other, and no distinction is made between them. As already pointed 
out, a woman in the case of her elder sister’s daughter, in addition to the 
usual term Miar, uses the reciprocal term Kucho, using the term Mamal 
in case of her son. The children of all these sister’s sons and daughters 
again are their grand-children. 

Among the Gonds, therefore, several sisters real and collateral are 
virtually placed in the relationship of mother to the children of them all, 
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notwithstanding the discriminatory terms used for mother’s elder and younger 
sisters, real and collateral. 

A man or a woman uses the term Ati for his or her father’s sister, real 
as well as collateral. That is, the Gonds restrict the relationship of Ati to 
the sisters of one’s father to the exclusion of one’s mother’s sisters. The 
system of relationship in respect of the descendants of the paternal aunt 
has already been described. 

A man applies the term Mammal to his mother’s brothers, real and • 
collateral, and himself stands in relationship of Sare marri to him. A woman 
too uses the same term and stands in the relationship of Sare miar to him. 
The Gonds thus restrict the term Mamal to indicate one’s mother’s brothers 
to the exclusion of one’s father’s brothers. The terms and system of rela¬ 
tionship in respect of the descendants of the maternal uncle are similar to 
those in respect of the descendants of one’s paternal aunt. It is worth notic¬ 
ing in this connection that the mother’s brother’s children are classed in 
nomenclature with the father’s sister’s children. As will be explained later, 
this is a natural consequence of the cross-cousin marriage. 

In the third generation above his or her own a person uses the term 
Tado for the father’s father and his brothers, who in return use the terms 
Tang marri (grandson) and Tang miar (grand-daughter) according to the sex 
of the speaker. The term Tado is also used for the husband of one’s mother’s 
father’s sister. As against this a person uses the term Akko for his or her 
mother’s father and his brothers. The term is extended to the husband of 
father’s father’s sister also. 

As in the case of grandfathers, a distinction is made between the father’s 
mother and mother’s mother. The term Aji is used for the former while 
the term Kako is used for the latter. 

In the third generation below his or her own a person uses the term 
5 grandson ’ and ‘ granddaughter ’ for all persons who are children of those 
for whom the terms Marri (son), Miar (daughter), Sare marri (nephew) and 
Safe miar (niece) are used. In other words, the terms ‘ grandson ’ and 
‘ grand-daughter’ are used for the children of one’s own sons and daughters 
as well as for the children of one’s own and one’s spouse’s brothers’ and 
sisters’ sons and daughters. The children of the cross-cousins’ sons and 
daughters are also classed with these. 

Among the Gonds therefore all the kinsfolk belonging to the second 
generation below one’s own are grouped as grandsons and grand-daughters 
irrespective of the line and side they belong to, by virtue of their descent. 
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A special relationship besides the one described above—-and this is 
unique among the Gonds—is conceived between certain grandparents and 
grandchildren. A man besides calling his son’s children ‘ grandsons ’ and 
‘ grand-daughters ’ considers them as his brothers and sisters respectively, 
and they in return consider him as their elder brother. Similarly, a woman 
besides calling her daughter’s children her grandchildren considers them 
as her younger brothers and younger sisters, and they in return consider 
her as their elder sister. She also considers her son’s sons and daughters 
a6 her Sarandu (husband’s younger brother) and Sarandal (husband’s younger 
sister) respectively. This special relationship makes it necessary for one to 
discriminate between the children of the son and those of the daughter. 

The main characteristics of the system of kinship among the Gonds, 
as described above, may now be summarised below:— 

(i) The female lines on the mother’s side are merged into the male lines 

on the father’s side, and correspondingly the female lines on the 
father’s side are merged into the male lines on the mother’s side. 

(ii) The terms for the descendants of (a) mother’s sisters and 

father’s brothers, ( b ) father’s sisters and mother’s brothers, (c) 
sisters and male cross-cousins, and ( d ) one’s own and brothers 
and female cross-cousins, are identical. 

Kinship Terms extended to others 

The system of relationship described so far, refers to those with whom 
genealogical relationship can be traced. On a close observation of Gond 
society it is found that these people apply the terms of kinship not merely 
to those genealogically related but also to those who are not so related. 
We must see how these persons come into the Gond system of relationship. 

A Gond, when he applies a term of relationship to a person not genea¬ 
logically related to him, considers two things, the first, whether the person 
from the point of his birth, belongs to his clan or phratry in which he is 
prohibited from marrying, the second, to what generation he or she belongs. 
On these two considerations depend his choice of the term to be used for 
that person. If the person belongs to his clan or phratry one of the terms, 
which vary according to the generation to which the person belongs, used 
for his kinsfolk on the father’s side, will be applied. That is, if the person 
be a man, he will either be called Tado (father’s father), Pepi or Phafa baba 
or Chudur baba (father's elder or younger brother), Dada (elder brother) 
or Tammur (younger brother), Marri (son) or Tang marri (grandson), and 
if the person be a woman the term applied will either be Kako (paternal 
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grandfather’s sister), Ati (paternal aunt), Takka or Selad (elder or younger 
sister), Miar (daughter) or Tang Miar (grand-daughter). Similarly, if the 
person belongs to a clan or phratry in which he may marry, one of the terms 
used for the kinsfolk on the mother’s side will be applied as in the preced¬ 
ing case taking into account the person’s generation and sex. 

It may be pointed out that this sort of application of kinship terms is 
not widely recognised. The bond of neighbourhood, friendly relations and 
sometimes even polite mode of address make a person use these terms. 
Occasionally such relationships, too, carry with them certain social functions 
and disabilities. In the absence of one’s maternal uncle a man to whom the 
term Mamal can be applied is made, in certain circumstances, to discharge 
the functions of the maternal uncle; as with the term Mamal, so with some 
other terms. It should, however, be borne in mind that these terms' of 
kinship applied to those not genealogically related are more terms of address, 
indicating their status in the society in reference to the person who uses 
the terms, than terms of blood relationship. In case of persons belonging 
to one’s own clan, however, there is a dim perception of blood relationship, 
because of the belief that the clansmen are descended from a common 
ancestor. 

Wider Relationship 

Besides the terms of relationship that can be applied to the individual 
or groups of individuals within the clan or phratry, they possess other wider 
terms connoting wider relationship. Men of the same clan and also of the 
same phratry call themselves ‘ brothers ’ ( Bhaiband , Dudhbhai, Dadabhai, etc.) 
and call others with whom they can have relationship as ailines Mamabhai 
(maternal uncle’s sons), Soyre (relatives by marriage), etc. The former 
relationship includes all kinsmen and their male descendants in the male 
lines on the father’s side while the latter includes all kinsmen and their 
male descendants in the male lines on the mother’s side. The above terms 
of relationship are applied also to the relationship which is conceived among 
the different clans. The clans included in the phratry are ‘ brother clans ’ 
(Bhiaband got, or Pari, Dadabhai got, etc.) while they stand in relationship 
of ‘ cross-cousin ’ clans ( Mamabhai got) to those in the other phratries. 

Thus the fundamental concept that leads a man to frame his relation¬ 
ship with other persons is his marriageability or non-marriageability in a 
clan or phratry to which those persons belong. 

Nomenclatures not mere Terms of Address 

The nomenclatures described above, as has been already noted, are not 
mere terms of address. They connote definite social functions, privileges, 
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obligations and disabilities pertaining to the person for whom the term 
is used. Thus, for example, there is a special relationship between a man and 
his mother’s brother. They have certain definite duties and privileges 
towards one another. The social relations do not apply merely to the real 
brothers of one’s own mother, but to all those whom the mother considers 
as her brothers. 

Again, the classificatory terms of relationship, though indicative of 
status in society in their origin, are at present also an expression of con¬ 
sanguinity to those who apply them. Thus the classificatory system of rela¬ 
tionship among the Gonds has in course of its development acquired a dual 
significance—expression both of status and of consanguinity. In fact close 
observation of the use of these terms by the Gonds reveals the fact that 
the terms are used at present less to express status than the ties of consan¬ 
guinity when applied in relation to the people within the kin-group. A 
quite apposite tendency in the application of the terms is, however, descern- 
ible when applied to those outside the kin-group. 

Advance towards the Descriptive System 

The Gonds, especially those who are more advanced and Hinduised, 
if questioned, explain their relationship more exactly than is possible in a 
community in which the classificatory system prevails. In fact, among 
them the classificatory system is gradually being displaced by the descriptive 
system of relationship of their Hindu neighbours. For example, a man 
would distinguish his child from that of his brothers sometimes by making 
it clear by prefixing the term ‘ younger brother ’ or ‘ elder brother ’ to the 
term for son or daughter.® A man also distinguishes his father’s brother’s 
sons and daughters from his own brothers and sisters by telling that they 
are his father’s brother’s children—especially when it is intended to clear 
the position to a stranger. 

The Hinduised Gonds as has been pointed out before, have directly 
borrowed some terms from their Hindu neighbours, and these terms are 
Kaka for father’s younger brother and Putrtya or Bhatija for brother’s son 
and other. The adoption and use of such terms has led to the disappearance 
of the group relationship terms among them. 

The Gonds have, indeed, reached a stage of mental development in which 
they are no longer satisfied with the nomenclature of the purely classifica¬ 
tory system, and have begun to make use of terminological distinction 


• Tammurna-Marrt —younger brother's son. Kuchom-Marri—moWvtx'i younger sister’s son. 
Pepina-Marri —father’s elder brother’s son. 
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between near and distant relatives. This tendency is more discernible in 
the kinship group on the father’s side, especially in the male line. The family 
system of the Gonds that gave rise to the classificatory system of relation¬ 
ship, being completely changed now, an attendant change in the system of 
relationship on this line is natural. The system of relationship that obtains 
among the majority of the Gonds is, in fact, untrue to the family system 
which they actually possess at present, but it is because of the fact that “ the 
form of family advances faster of necessity than systems of consanguinity, 
which follow to record the family relationships.” 7 8 

The Affines 

So far the system of relationship in respect of the kinsfolk has been 
described. The system in respect of the affines, that is, in respect of those 
who are connected by marriage, may now be described. 

Kinsfolk of the Spouse 

The Gondi term for wife is Maijo and for husband is Muido. A person 
uses the terms Tara murial and Sarandu for the elder and younger brothers 
respectively of his or her spouse. Similarly the terms Tangorar and Sarandal 
are used for the elder and younger sisters respectively of the spouse. 

A man addresses his wife’s sister’s husband as his brother, younger 
or elder, and the collective term for the husbands of sisters generally is 
Saglal. A woman applies the terms Boriyar and Seriyar 8 to the wives of her 
husband’s elder and younger brothers respectively; but the term of address 
is sister. The wives of brothers address one another as sisters, elder or 
younger. 

The terms of relationship used for the descendants of the above rela¬ 
tives of the spouse are identical with those used for descendants of the kin. 
A man calls his Tangorar's and SarandaVs children Marri (son) and Miar 
(daughter), while a woman applies these terms to the children of her Tara 
murial and Sarandu. In the same way a man uses the terms Sare marri 
(nephew) and Sare miar (niece) for the children of his wives’ brothers and 
the same terms are used by a woman for the children of her husband’s sister. 

A characteristic feature of the relationship system in respect of the 
spouse’s kinsfolk—in his or her own generation—is that, as in the case of 
near kinsfolk different terms are used for them according as they are male 
or female and older or younger than the spouse. 


7 Morgan, Ancient Society , p. 38$. 

8 In the Nagpur plains the term Seriyar is used for the husband’s brother’s wife in general 
and the prefix Pharo (great) or Chudur (little) is used while applying the term. 
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This distinction between the nomenclatures for the elder and younger 
kin of one’s spouse has intimate correlation with certain social customs of 
these people. Among the Gonds according to the custom of the Levirate 
a man is permitted to marry his deceased elder brother’s widow, but he is 
under no circumstances allowed to marry his younger brother’s widow. 
Again according to the custom of the Sororate, which is widely prevalent 
among these people, a man may marry his wife’s younger sister but not 
her elder. 

There are no special terms of relationship for the Yena (male cross¬ 
cousin) and Sango (female cross-cousin) of the spouse, but they are addressed 
as brother and sister respectively by a person, and in many a case this rela¬ 
tionship actually coexists because of the wide prevalence of the cross¬ 
cousin marriage. 

The terms used for the father and mother of the spouse are Murial 
and Porar respectively. These terms are not confined to the actual father- 
in-law. The term ‘ father-in-law ’ is extended to the brothers of the actual 
father-in-law and to the husbands of the spouse’s maternal aunts. Simi¬ 
larly the term ‘ mother-in-law ’ is extended to the sisters of the actual mother- 
in-law and to the wives of the father-in-law’s brothers. The terms of 
address, however, are quite different. The father-in-law and mother-in-law 
are addressed respectively as Maw a and Mami or A to* 

The maternal uncle, and paternal aunt of the spouse are addressed 
in terms used for paternal uncle and maternal aunt respectively. No special 
terms of relationship exist for these relatives, but because of the cross-cousin 
marriage, one’s spouse’s maternal uncle and paternal aunt are generally 
the other’s father or father’s brother and mother or father’s brother’s wife 
respectively. 

The terms used by a person for the paternal grandparents are used for 
maternal grandparents of the spouse and vice versa. Besides this a person 
conceives relationships of Tara wurial (spouse’s elder brother) and Tangorat 
(spouse’s elder sister) towards the spouse’s father’s father and mother’s 
mother respectively. 

To sum up therefore the main characteristic of the Gond system of 
relationship so far as the affines (kinsfolk of the spouse) are concerned is 
that the same terms are applied by a Gond wife to certain relatives of her 
husband as the husband applies to his wife’s relatives of the same 01 
similar class. 


* A woman addresses her mother-in-law as Aya also. 
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Spouses of the Kinsfolk 

In his or her own generation on the father’s side, a person uses the 
following terms of relationship for the spouses of his or her kinsfolk:— 

1. Ange —Elder brother’s wife. 

2. Tammur koriar 10 — Younger brother’s wife. 

3. Bhato —Elder sister’s husband. 

4. Selad we—Younger sister’s husband. 

On the mother’s side in his or her own generation a person uses the 
following terms for the spouses of his or her kin:— 

1. Takka or Bai or Selad —Wife of the male cross-cousin. 

2. Dada or Tammur —Husband of the female cross-cousin. 

There are no special terms for the above relatives. The terms which 
are used for sisters and brothers are used for the spouses of one’s male and 
female cross-cousins. 

There are other relatives about whom some remarks are necessary. 
A man or a woman uses the term Pari and Paryal for the father-in-law and 
mother-in-law respectively of his or her son and daughter. These terms 
are respectively extended to elder and younger brothers of the Pari and to 
the Boriyar and Seriyar and even to the sisters of the Paryal. 

A man addresses his son’s or daughter’s mother-in-law as ‘ Sister ’ 
while a woman addresses her son’s or daughter’s father-in-law as ‘ brother ’. 
No special elucidation is necessary to understand this characteristic. This 
is a natural outcome of the institution of the cross-cousin marriage; and 
in many a case this relationship precedes the marriage of their children. 

The terms of relationship used for the wives of the father’s elder and 
younger brothers are those which are used for the mother’s elder and 
younger sister respectively. Thus the term Peri or Phara Yal is used for 
the father’s elder brother’s wife and the term Kueho or Chudur yal for the 
wife of father’s younger brother. Again the term used for the husband of 
father’s sister is the same which is used for mother’s brother. The term 
is Mamal. 

The terms of relationship used for the husbands of mother’s elder and 
younger sisters are identical with those used for the father’s elder and younger 
brothers respectively that is, the term Pepi or Phara baba is used for the 
husband of mother’s elder sister while the term Chudur baba or Kaka is used 


1# In the Chanda District a woman calls Biye to her younger brother’s wife. 
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for the husband of the younger sister. Similarly the term used for the 
mother’s brother’s wife is identical with the term of address used for the 
father’s sister. 

A man uses the term Koriar for his son’s wife while the term Sare 11 
is used for the husband of the daughter. He addresses the wife of his Sare 
marri (sister’s son) as ‘ daughter ’ and the husband of his Sare miar (sister’s 
daughter) as * son ’. A woman, too, uses the same terms except that she 
uses the terms 4 son ’ and ‘ daughter ’ for the spouses of her brother’s children. 

A man uses the term Koriar for the wife of his son’s son, but the term 
is conceived in the sense of 4 younger brother’s wife ’. For the husband of 
his son’s daughter he uses the term Sare, the relationship being conceived 
in the sense of 4 younger sister’s husband ’. As against this a woman uses 
quite different terms for these relatives. To her son’s son’s wife she applies 
the term Seriyar (husband’s younger brother’s wife), while she uses the term 
Tamnntr or Tang marri for the husband of her son’s daughter. 

A man uses the term Tang miar or Selad for the wife of his daughter's 
son and the term Tang marri or Tammur for the husband of his daughter’s 
daughter. In case of a woman the terms are again quite different. She uses 
the term Koriar for the wife of her daughter’s son, who in return calls her 
Aya, n while the term Tang marri or Selad sare (younger sister’s husband) 
is used for the husband of her daughter’s daughter. 

Identity of Terms 

On a perusal of the system of relationship described above the thing 
that strikes one most is the identity found between some of the kinship 
terms and of the terms used for the affines. Because of this identity some of 
the affines can also be grouped under the classificatory nomenclatures along 
with the kinsfolk. Another thing which deserves special attention is the 
combination of different and several relationships in the personality of one 
and the same person. A categorical presentation of the classificatory 
system of the Gonds as given below will incidentally show the groups of 
relatives for whom identical terms are used by the Gonds :— 

Tado.— Father’s father and his brothers, mother’s father’s sisters’ 
husbands, Mother’s maternal uncles and spouse’s mother’s father. 

Akko— Mother’s father and his brothers, Father’s father’s sisters’ 
husbands, Father’s maternal uncles and spouses’ father’s father. 

11 In some locality, specially in the western Satpura region the terms Sarme, Sonne Marri and 
Same Miar are used respectively for son-in-law, nephew and neice. 

u The term is conceived here in the sense of her husband's elder sister. 
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Aji.~~ Father’s mother and her sisters. Mother’s father’s sisters, and 
Spouse’s mother’s mother. 

Kako. —Mother’s mother and her sisters, Father’s father’s sisters and 
Spouse’s father’s mother. 

Dao, Pepi and Chudur baba. —Father, Father's brothers and Mother’s 
sisters’ husbands (Maternal uncle of the spouse is addressed as 
paternal uncle). 

Dai , Peri and Kucho. —Mother, Mother’s sisters, and wives of father’s 
brothers (Paternal aunt of the spouse is addressed as maternal 
aunt). 

Mamal. —Mother’s brothers and Father’s sisters’ husbands (Father-in- 
law is addressed as Mamal). 

Ati or Mami. —Father’s sisters and mother’s brothers’ wives (mother- 
in-law is addressed as Mami). 

Tannal or Dada and Tammur .—One’s own brothers, sons of father’s 
brothers and of mother's sisters, Husbands of the spouse’s sisters 
and husbands of female cross-cousins. 

Takka or Bai and Selad. —One’s own sisters, Daughters of father’s 
brothers and mother’s sisters, wives of the spouse’s brothers and 
wives of male cross-cousins. 

Yena. —Sons of mother’s brothers and sons of father’s sisters. 

Sango.— Daughters of mother’s brothers and daughters of father’s 
sisters. 

Marri and Miar. —One’s own children, children of brothers in case of 
a man and those of sisters in case of a woman. Children of the 
spouse’s sisters in case of a man, and those of the spouse’s brothers 
in case of a woman, and Children of the female cross-cousin in 
case of a man, and those of male cross-cousin in case of a 
woman. 

Safe marri and Safe miar .—Children of sisters in case of a man 
and of brothers in case of a woman, Children of the spouse’s brothers 
in case of a man and the spouse’s sister in case of a woman, and 
Children of the male cross-cousins in case of a man and of the 
female cross-cousins in case of a woman. 

Tang mari and Tang miar .—Children of one’s own sons and daughters, 
Children of brothers’, sisters’ and cross-cousins* sons and daughters, 
and also Children of the spouse’s brothers’ and sisters* sons and 
daughters. 

U 


r 
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Precedence of Relationship 

When more than one relationship can be traced in one and the same 
person, precedence is given to one of those relationships, and observances 
of social relations and enjoyment of privileges depend upon the relationship 
getting precedence. This is worth noticing because the precedence of the 
relationship over another is ultimately determined by, and in its turn explains, 
certain institutions prevalent among the Gonds. 

Whenever a man’s Ange (elder brother’s wife) is his Tangorar (wife’s 
elder sister) the former relationship gets precedence over the latter. In 
case she is his Sango (female cross-cousin), the relationship of Tangorar will 
get precedence over that of Sango. A man may marry his Sango as well 
as his widowed Ange. He is however not eligible to marry his Tangorar 
and has even to observe mutual avoidance in relation to her. 

Whenever a man’s Tammur kofiar (younger brother’s wife) is his Sarandal 
(wife’s younger sister) and also his Sango the relationship of Tammur kofiar 
will have precedence over the other two. He is forbidden to marry her when 
she becomes a widow, and he has to observe mutual ovoidance in relation 
to her, while he may freely jest with his Sarandal as well as Sango and even 
marry them. 

Relationship Taboos 

The relationships which have one or other taboos attached to them 
are those of Taja murial (husband’s elder brother) and Tammur kofiar 
(younger brother’s wife) and of Tangorar (wife’s elder sister) and Selad 
safe (younger sister’s husband). Each member of the above pairs of rela¬ 
tives observes mutual avoidance in respect of the other member of his or 
her pair. 

This taboo of mutual avoidance prohibits a man from speaking to 
or having any direct communication or dealing with his younger brother’s 
wife. So rigidly do they observe this taboo of mutual avoidance that a 
woman is prohibited from cleaning the dish from which her husband’s elder 
brother has taken his food and also from washing his clothes. In some 
orthodox families it is even supposed indelicate for a woman to serve him 
his food. A woman does not mention the name of her husband’s elder 
brother. 

A man also observes mutual avoidance in respect of his wife’s elder 
sister, though not so rigidly as in the case of his younger brother’s wife. 
He is not permitted to touch her, and it is his duty to avoid close contact 
with her. In some localities the restrictions imposed on these relatives are 
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almost identical with the restrictions imposed on the Tara mufrnl and Tammur 
koriar. 

Joking Relations 

A custom opposed to the one described above, permitting and encourag¬ 
ing familiarity between certain relatives, obtains among the Gonds. There 
are certain relatives as between whom Gond Society not only permits, but 
also regards as appropriate, jest and joke and banter. Such relatives when 
they meet usually joke and make opprobrious or obscene remarks at the 
expense of the other. 

Kinsfolk and affines between whom such relation exists are:— 

(i) Children of sisters and brothers, that is, cross-cousins (i.e., Yena 

and Yena; Yena and Sango; Sango and Sango); 

(ii) A man and his wife’s younger brothers and sisters ( Bhato and 

Sarandu; Bhato and Sarandal ); 

(iii) A man and his brother’s wife’s brothers and sisters; 

(iv) A woman and her husband’s younger brothers and sisters (Ange 

and Sarandu, Ange and Sarandal); 

(v) A man and his mother’s father and maternal grandfather’s sister 

(Tang marri and Akko, Tang marri and Aji ); 

(vi) A man and his father’s mother and his paternal grandmother’s 

brother (Tang marri and Aji, Tang marri and Akko); 

(vii) A woman and her mother’s father (Tang miar and Akko); 

(viii) A woman and her father’s mother (Tang miar and Aji). 

On a careful observation it will be revealed that this system of joking 
relationship is in agreement with the system of exogamy prevalent among 
the Gonds. The three main characteristics of the Gond exogamy are:— 

(1) A person may not marry in his clan and phratry; so also a person 

can never have his joking relatives in his own clan and phratry. 

(2) A person is prohibited from marrying his or her kinsfolk in the 

generations just above or below his own; thus the relatives of a 

person in those generations can never have joking relation with 

him or her. 

(3) A person is debarred from marrying his deceased younger brother's 

wife, wife's elder sister and some others with whom also he is 

forbidden to joke. 

It may be pointed out here that among the Gonds marriages between 
certain grandparents and grandchildren are not forbidden; and those 
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grandparents and grandchildren between whom marriage is not forbidden 
are therefore allowed to jest and joke with each other freely. 

Origin of the Kinship System of the Gonds 

The characteristic features of the classificatory system of the Gonds 
which have been described above may now be noted. Firstly certain 
kinsfolk are grouped to be sharply distinguished from others similarly grouped. 
Such groupings mainly are:—(i) Father and his brothers to be distinguished 
from mother’s brothers, (ii) Father’s sisters to be distinguished from mother’s 
sisters, (iii) Children of father’s brothers to be distinguished from those of 
mothers’ brothers, (iv) Children of father’s sisters to be distinguished from 
those of mother’s sisters, and (v) Children of brothers to be distinguished 
from those of sisters. Secondly there are group relationship terms, such 
as Marri (son), Miar (daughter), Tannal or Tammur (elder or younger, 
brother), etc., designating relationship between groups and not individuals. 
Thirdly identity is established between certain kinsfolk and affines, and 
different kinds of relationship are combined in the personality of one and 
the same person. 

The origin of all these characteristics is to be sought in the different 
social institutions of the Gonds—both extant and non-extant. 

Dual Organisation 

Like all other primitive people with clans and phratries the Gonds too 
group all kinsfolk of the same generation together, making, however, distinc¬ 
tion according to sexes. Thus a Gond groups his father and his father’s 
brothers, real and collateral, together. He does the same in case of his 
father’s sisters, real and collateral. A man on the same principle groups the 
children of his brothers, and so also does he group his brothers and sisters 
with the children of his father’s brothers. 

The Gonds also distinguish certain kinsfolk grouped together from 
other kinsfolk similarly grouped. This feature is intimately connected with 
the system of exogamy among the Gonds. Under this system a man’s parent 
must belong to two different clans belonging to two different phratries and 
this naturally results in the grouping of mother’s and father’s kinsfolk in 
two distinct bodies. This explains the distinction that is always made in 
the Gond community between the mother’s brothers and the father’s brothers, 
father’s sisters and mother’s sisters. This also explains why the children 
of sisters are distinguished from the children of brothers and one’s own 
children. 
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A close examination of certain features of the relationship system and 
exogamy of the Gonds suggests that their relationship system largely origin¬ 
ated in the primitive dual organisation of the Gond community, which, 
though it has long since disappeared, has left unmistakable traces in the 
present organisation. 

It has already been noted that among the Goqds the children of brothers 
as well as the children of sisters are grouped together in the same category 
of relationship. With this goes the most rigorous prohibition of marriage. 
Children of brothers, real or collateral, and in the same way children of two 
sisters, real or collateral, are not allowed according to the law of exogamy 
to marry among themselvesr 13 This type of exogamy would not follow 
necessarily from a social state in which there are more than two exogamous 
groups. In a society with male descent the children of two brothers would 
belong to the same clan and phratry, and the principle of exogamy would 
no doubt prevent marriage between them. But if the sisters were married 
into different clans and phratries the principle of exogamy would not debar 
marriage between their children. Similarly in a matrilineal society, the 
children of two sisters would belong to the same clan and phratry but it 
cannot be the case with the children of brothers who might marry into 
different exogamous social groups. 

The case, however, would be quite different if the society were divided 
into exogamous moieties. Whether the descent is patrilineal or matrilineal, 
childern of brothers, and so also of sisters, must belong to one and the same 
exogamous moiety in such a society. The natural consequence of this will 
be that children of brothers will be eligible as consorts of the children of sisters, 
thus leading to the cross-cousin marriage which is so widespread among 
the Gonds of all sections. It would also be a natural consequence of such 
dual organisation that the mother’s brother’s children would be classed 
with the father’s sister’s children, as we find among the Gonds. 

Another peculiar feature of the Gond exogamy supports the view that 
the Gond society was once divided into two exogamous sections or moieties. 
The marriage between certain grandparents and grandchildren is not for¬ 
bidden among the Gonds. A woman may marry her deceased husband’s 
son’s son provided he is not her own son’s son, as well as her brother’s 
daughter’s son. But she is strictly prohibited from marrying her or her 
sister’s daughter’s son and also her brother’s son’s son. She regards her 
daughter’s children as her brothers and sisters. In a patrilineal society with 


u This prohibition of marriage is applicable to the children of two men as well as children of 
two women belonging to the same clan and phratry. 
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more than two exogamous phratries a woman’s brother’s son’s son will 
no doubt belong to the clan and phratry in which she is born, but her or her 
sister’s daughter’s son may belong to a phratry other than her own and 
in which she may have her mate. On the other hand if the descent is matri- 
lineal, her or her sister’s daughter’s son necessarily belong to her own 
phratry, while her brother’s son’s son may not. But if the society, whether 
patrilineal or matrilineal, has the dual organisation, a woman’s brother’s 
son’s son, as well as her own or her sister’s daughter’s son, necessarily 
belongs to her own phratry into which she is prohibited from marrying. 

Again, while a man may marry his elder brother’s daughter’s daughter 
or sister’s son’s daughter, his union with his son’s or his brother’s son’s 
daughter or with his sister’s daughter’s daughter is totally disallowed under 
the Gond system of exogamy. This feature of Gond exogamy, too, points 
to the conclusion that the Gonds possessed dual organisation in the past. 

In fine, the grouping of certain kinsfolk and their sharp distinction from 
such other groups must have originated in the primitive social state when 
there were only two exogamous phratries or moieties among the Gonds 
whose social organisation is still predominantly dualistic in nature. The 
Hill Marias of Baster, we know, once possessed exogamous moieties 14 and 
the phratries that prevail among them now are evolved out of the dual organ¬ 
isation that preceded the present social state. Even the Gonds inhabiting 
the Western Satpura region and Northern Nagpur plains are mainly divided 
into two exogamous phratries. The unmistakabale evidence of group marriage, 
and the existence of cross-cousin marriage and grandparent-grandchild 
marriage, all point to the fact that the primitive social organisation of the 
Gonds was dual and in this dual organisation is to be sought the origin 
of the classificatory system of relationship which we still find among the 
Gonds. 

Croup Marriage explains Group Relationship 

The characteristic of group relationship originated in the existence of 
group marriage in a former stage of social development among ’the Gonds. 
The terms such as Marri (son), Miar (daughter) and others which we find 
in the Gond system of relationship designate relationship, as has been pointed 
out before, between groups and not between individuals. Group relation¬ 
ship is in fact at the basis and almost invariably forms a trait of the classi¬ 
ficatory system as found among the Gonds and many other primitive tribes. 
Many eminent authorities arc of the opinion that this trait resulted from the 


14 Russell and Hiralal, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, p. 65. 
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group marriage or organised sexual communism which is supposed by Morgan 
to be an intermediate phase between promiscuity and monogamy. “ Many 
features of the classificatory system of relationship, otherwise difficult to 
understand, become readily explicable if they grew out of a state of society 
in which a group of men had a group of wives in common.” 18 According 
to Frazer “ the only reasonable and probable explanation of such a system 
of group relationship is that it originated in a system of group marriage, 
that is, in a state of society in which groups of men exercised marital rights 
over groups of women, and the limitation of one wife was unknown.” Such 
a system of group marriage, according to him would explain very simply 
why every man and every woman claim as their sons and daughters group 
of men and women whom they did not bear. 16 

The system of relationship of the Gonds still possesses features which 
leads one to infer the existence at one time of such marriage among them; 
and this we are not merely left to infer from the surviving group relation¬ 
ship terms, but also from some of their surviving social institutions and 
customs—levirate, sororate and mutual avoidance—which become expli¬ 
cable only as lingering relics of the group marriage. 17 

Cross-Covsin Marriage 

The conclusion that the classificatory system of relationship of the Gonds 
is dependent on the dual organisation and the group marriage by no means 
explains all its features. 

The other features of the system that are yet to be explained are:— 

(i) The identity to be found between the terms of relationship and 

address applied to near kinsfolk and relatives by marriage, and 

(ii) The combination of different relationships in the personality of one 

and the same person. 

The fact that relatives by marriage are classed with near kinsfolk at once 
suggests marriage of a certain kind, which transforms certain kinsfolk 
into relatives by marriage (affines). 

The cross-cousin marriage is, apart from being widely prevalent, much 
favoured among the Gonds. The characteristics enumerated above resulted 
from this form of marriage. The following diagram will make this clear. 
Suppose that H marries w and capitals stand for men and small letters for 
women. 


“ Rivers, W. H, R., op. ett„ p. 78. 

“ Frazer, op. eti., Vol. I, p. 304. 

17 This will be dealt with hilly in the chapter * Gond Exogamy in Evolution’. 
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From the above diagram it will be clear that D is mother’s brother, 
father’s sister’s husband and wife’s father of H who is married to w, his 
cross-cousin ( Sango ). In the same way c, who was his mother’s brother’s 
wife or father’s sister, has now become his mother-in-law. The relationship 
of w to C, her father-in-law, and to d, her mother-in-law, can similarly be 
explained. Thus we find that the identity of terms applied to mother’s brother, 
father’s sister’s husband and wife’s father, and so also the identity of terms 
applied to father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife and wife’s mother, have 
resulted from the cross-cousin marriage. Not only are the terms for all 
these relatives identical, but in many a case these three relationships are 
combined in the personality of one and the same person. 


The other combinations of relationships that have been observed while 
describing the system of relationship can also be shown to have resulted 
from this form of marriage only. From the same diagram it will be seen 
that the brothers and sisters of w were cross-cousins of H before his marriage 
with her. As a result of the marriage G, g, J and j have become Tara 
mu rial, Tangorar, Sarandu and Sarandal respectively of H. Correspond¬ 
ingly, the elder and younger brothers and sisters of H have also become the 
same type of relatives of w. 

Among the Gonds sometimes a number of brothers marry a number 
of sisters who are their cross-cousins, and this leads to the combination of 
three kinds of relationships in the personality of one person, who is a 
cross-cousin. In the above diagram, if we suppose that the brothers H, 
E and F marry the sisters w, g and j respectively, the relationships that will 
result therefrom will be as follows:— 

E will not only be w’s Bhato but her Tara murial (husband’s elder 
brother); F will not only be her Sarandu (husband’s younger brother), but 
also her Selad sare (younger sister’s husband). In the same way g will be 
H’s Tangorar (wife’s elder sister) as well as his Ange (elder brother’s wife), 
and j will be both his Sarandal (wife’s younger sister) and Tammur korial 
(younger brother’s wife). 

This cross-cousin marriage will also explain why the mother’s brother’s 
son’s or father’s sister’s son’s ( Yena's ) wife is addressed as sister and the 
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mother’s brother’s daughter’s and father’s sister’s daughter’s ( Sango's ) 
husband is addressed as brother. In this is also found the origin of the 
identical terms of address used by the husband and the wife for the same 
class of relatives of each other. Thus, for example, H addresses his wife’s 
maternal uncle as his paternal uncle, and correspondingly w addresses her 
husband’s maternal uncle as her paternal uncle. Such relationships exist 
not only in theory but also in actual fact, as the cross-cousin marriages 
continue from generation to generation. 

Grandparent-Grandchild Marriage 

There are, however, certain relationship terms, the origin of which 
cannot be explained by the existence of the cross-cousin marriage. A man 
considers his son’s children as his brothers and sisters, and a woman con¬ 
siders her daughter’s children as her brothers and sisters. Besides this a 
man or a woman calls his or her elder sister’s son Mama (maternal uncle) 
and her daughter Kucho (maternal aunt or father’s younger brother’s wife). 
This complex relationship which seems rather perplexing at the first sight 
becomes clear on examining the form of marriage of which it is the outcome. 

As pointed out before, among the Gonds marriages between certain 
grandparents and grandchildren are permitted. A man may marry his elder 
brother’s daughter’s daughter or his sister’s son’s daughter. He may also 
marry his mother’s father’s sister or the widow of his paternal grandfather 
if she is not his father’s real mother. In short the kin of different sex, two 
generations apart from each other, if they belong to different phratries, are 
eligible to be each other’s consort. Such unions no doubt are nowa¬ 
days rare. 

How grandparent-grandchild marriage is responsible for this peculiar 
trait of the Gond system of relationship will be clear from the following 
Table: 18 


e F / 



In the above diagram F marries b who is his elder brother E’s daughter’s 
daughter. The woman b is a niece (sister’s daughter) of D, C and c. As 

u Capital* stud for men and tmall letter* for women. 
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soon as F, their paternal uncle, marries her, she becomes their aunt (father’s 
brother’s wife), whom they may address as Kucho or Chudur yal, and her 
brother B becomes their maternal uncle. The fact that b has become the 
wife of F makes it clear why a woman considers her daughter’s daughter 
as her sister and her daughter’s son as her brother. A woman’s daughter’s 
daughter can be the wife of the man whose wife she herself also could 
have been. She and her grand-daughter being potential wives of two brothers 
are sisters in relation to each other. 

The relationships described above also result from another kind of 
grandparent-grandchild marriage. A man is permitted to marry his mother’s 
father’s sister. In the above diagram B marries/who is his mother’s paternal 
aunt. Before this marriage he (B) is a nephew of D, C and c, but consequent 
on his marriage with / he becomes their father’s sister’s husband, that is their 
Mama, and his sister b becomes their Kucho (maternal aunt), she being their 
maternal uncle’s sister. 

The husbands of the two sisters are brothers to each other, and so also 
the wives of the two brothers are sisters to each other. In the grandparent- 
grandchild marriage that obtains among the Gonds a man and his son’s 
son are eligible to marry the same woman who is their kin; so also a woman 
and her daughter’s daughters are eligible to marry the same man, who is 
their kin. This leads to the development of a complex system of relationship 
which we find in a man calling his son’s children his brothers and sisters, 
and a woman calling her daughter’s children her sisters and brothers. 

Conclusion 

The characteristic feature of the Gond system of relationship has thus 
to be explained by reference to the different social customs and institutions 
which they possess or once possessed. Grouping of kinsfolk into categories 
originated in the exogamous dual organisation of these people, distinct traces 
of which are discernible even now in their present social orgainsation. 
Group relationship originated in group marriage in a state of society in which 
a group of men exercised marital rights over a group of women and the 
limitation of one wife was unknown. Identity of terms applied to the 
kinsfolk and relatives by marriage, and so also combination of different 
relationships in the personality of one and the same person, resulted from 
different forms of marriage such as cross-cousin marriage and grandparent- 
grandchild marriage which obtain or once obtained among these people. 

The classificatory system of relationship is shared in common by the 
aborigines of different parts of the world; indeed, with differences of detail, 
it is recognised by all totemic people all the world over. . Some of the best 
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authorities 19 on the Australian Tribes hold the view that group relationship, 
which is one of the main characteristics of the classificatory system, origin¬ 
ated in group marriage, primarily in bisection of the community into exogam- 
ous halves. Rivers, who carefully investigated the classificatory system in 
many different communities, was of opinion that “ the kind of society which 
most readily accounts for its chief features is one characterised by a form 
of marriage in which definite groups of men are the husbands of difinite 
groups of women ”. 20 

The Gond System of Relationship is of Dravidian Type 

The classificatory system of relationship combined with totemism and 
exogamy is widespread among the castes and tribes of the Dravidian race 
to which the Gonds also belong. The Gond system of relationship agrees 
with that of the Tamil and Telugu speaking people. In many Telugu 
castes inhabiting the south-eastern part of the Central Provinces (Chanda 
District) the system of relationship is similar to that which prevails among 
the Gonds. The group relationship terms have no doubt disappeared from 
among them, but the structure of the system remains the same. 

From the structural point of view the Gond system of relationship is 
also akin to the system that obtains among the Oraons 21 and the Todas. 22 
The system of relationship among the Kharias, 23 a Kolarian tribe, is struc¬ 
turally similar to that of the Gonds, but is somewhat advanced in nature. 

Gond System and Seneca-Iroquois System 

The Gond system of relationship, like those of many Tamil, Telugu 
and Kanarese speaking peoples, is substantially identical with that of the 
Seneca-Iroquois Indian of North America. 24 

The Seneca-Iroquois system, 24 however, differs from that of the Gonds 
in some respects. In the generation below his own, a Gond man calls the 


29 Lorimer Fison, J. A. 1, XXIV, 1895, p. 368. 

Dr. Howit, Native Tribes of South East Australia, pp. 157 and 174. 

Mews. Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, pp. 55-59, and Northern Tribes, p. 95. 

99 Rivers, W. H. R., op, clt. App. I, p. 192. 
n Roy, S. C., The Oraons of Chota Nagpur, pp. 345-58. 

“ Rivers, W. H. R., The Todas, pp. 483-94. 

99 Roy, S. C., The Kharias, Vol. I, pp. 146-58. 

94 Morgan, System of Consanguinity and Affinity of Human Family, pp. 386-98 with tables pp, 
511 sqq., $23 sqq. and Ancient Society, pp, 435-52. 

14 Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 447-52. 
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son and daughter of his male cross-cousin (son either of his father’s sister 
or of his mother’s brother) his ‘ nephew ’ {Safe marri) and ‘ niece ’ {Safe 
miar) respectively. The Seneca-Iroquois, however, would use instead the 
terms ‘my son’ (Ha-ah’-wuk) and ‘my daughter’ (Ka-ah’-wuk) for the 
children of his male cross-cousin. Again a Gond uses the term ‘ son ’ and 
4 daughter ’ for the children of his female cross-cousin, while a Seneca-Iroquois 
would use the terms 4 my nephew ’ (Ha-ya’-wan-da) and 4 my neice ’ (Ka-ya’- 
wan-da) for the children of his female cross-cousin. 

Among the Gonds, a sharp distinction is made between the parents 
of the father and those of the mother, while no such discriminating termi¬ 
nology obtains among the Seneca-Iroquois who use the same terms— Hoc'- 
sole (grandfather) and Oc'-sote (grandmother)—both for paternal and 
maternal grandparents. 

Gond System and Australian System 

When we compare the classificatory system of the Gonds with that of 
the Australian aborigines, who among all the aboriginal tribes possess this 
system in its most primitive form, it at once strikes us that the classificatory 
terms for husband and wife are not to be found in the Gond system. An 
Australian aboriginal would indiscriminately use the term 4 wife ’ for his 
wife and all her sisters, and an Australian woman would indiscriminately 
use the term ‘ husband ’ for her husband and all his brothers.** The Gonds, 
however, have different terms which would distinguish the spouse from his 
or her brothers or sisters. 

If we are right in supposing that the classificatory system in general 
is based on group marriage, it appears to follow that the Gond classificatory 
system is more advanced than that of the Australian aboriginals, inasmuch 
as the Gond system reveals a stage in social life in which the cardinal feature 
of a primitive social organisation in its pristine form, namely the recog¬ 
nition of the marital rights of a group of men over a group of women, is no 
longer to be found. This is in no way surprising if we remember that the 
Gonds have lived in close contact with their civilized Hindu neighbours 
for a long time, which fact among others has largely contributed to the 
advance in their primitive culture. 


'• Frazer, op. cit., Vot. I, pp. 299,300,301,302, 303, 362, 373 sqq., 380, 384,405,420, 441, 
461,500. 
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Genealogical Table showing Kinship System of the Gonds 

(cF stands for man and 9 for woman) 

0 Man who speaks. 


cF Tado~ Aji 9 


cF Akko — Kako 9 


9 


9 Ati 


<F Pepi 
and 

cF Chudur Baba 


<F Dao 


^ 1 r .. T" , 

Sango cF Yena Takka 9 Tannal cF 
and and 

Selad 9 Tammur cF 


Dai 9 

Peri 9 

Mamal <F 


and 




Kucho 9 




1 




i _ i l_l 

cF o Tannal o* Takka 9 Yena o’ Sango 9 
and and I 

Temmur cF Selad 9 I 


cF Marri 
9 Miar 


cF Safe Marri 
9 Safe Miar 


cF Marri 
9 Miar 


cF Sare Marri cF Marri 
9 Sare Miar 9 Miar 


cF Tang Marri 
9 Tang Miar 


The above table giving details of the relationships which a man traces 
to his kinsfolk in different generations stands good in case of a woman also, 
with the following exceptions:— 

(i) She classes with her own children in nomenclature the children of 
her sisters and of her male cross-cousins, to the exclusion of her 
brothers’ children and the children of her female cross-cousins, 
for whom she uses the terms Sare marri and Sare miar . 

(ii) A woman conceives a special relationship of 4 brother * and 4 sister ’ 
in respect of her daughter’s children as a man conceives it in respect 
of his son’s children. (This has not been shown in this table to 
avoid confusion. See p. 154.) 
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APPENDIX I 


System of Relationship among the Gonds 

(The terms marked with * are terms of address) 


Si. 

Description of persons 

Relationship in Gondi 

Remarks 

No 

Male speaking 

Female speaking 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Father’s father 

Tado;Dada 

Tado; Dada 

See Nos. 46, 98 
and 99 

2 

Father’s father’s brother 

Tado;Dada 

Tado; Dada 


3 

Mother’s father 

Akko 

Akko 


4 

Mother’s father’s brother 

Akko 

Akko 


5 

Father’s maternal uncle 

Akko 

Akko 


6 

Mother’s maternal uncle 

Tado 

Tado 


7 

Father’s father's maternal uncle’s 
son 

Akko 

Akko 


8 

Mother's father’s maternal uncle's 
son 

Tado 

Tado 


9 

Father’s father’s paternal aunt’s 
son 

Akko 

Akko 

, 

10 

Mother’s father’s paternal aunt’s 
son 

Tado 

Tado 

' 

11 

Spouse’s mother’s father 

Tado 

Tado 

■ 

12 

Spouse’s father’s father 

Akko; Tara- 
Murial 

Akko; Tara- 
Mufial 

See Nos. 1 and 
54 

13 

Father’s father’s sister’s husband 

Akko 

Akko 


14 

Mother’s father’s sister’s husband 

Tado 

Tado 


15 

Father's mother 1 

Aji 

Aji 


16 

Father's mother’s sister J 


17 

IB 

Mother’s mother *) 

. Mother’s mother’s sister J 

Kako; Takka or 
Bai 

Kako; Takka or 
Bai 

See Nos. 60,99 
and 113 

19 

Father’s maternal aunt .. 

Aji 

Aji 


20 

Father’s father’s maternal uncle’s 
j daughter 

!. 

Aji 

Aji 

■ 
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APPENDIX I— (Contd.) 


SI. 


Relationship in Gondi 






No. 

Description of persons 

Male speaking 

Female speaking 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21 

Mother's father’s maternal uncle’s 

Kako 

Kako 



daughter 




22 

Father’s father’s paternal aunt’s 

Aji 

Aji 



daughter 



23 

Mother’s father’s paternal aunt’s 
daughter 

Kako 

Kako 


24 

Father’s father’s sister .. 

Kako 

Kako 


25 

Mother’s father’s sister .. 

Aji 

Aji 


26 

Spouse’s father’s mother 

Kako 

Kako; Boriyar 

See Nos. 1 and 



67 

27 

Spouse’s mother's mother 

Aji; Tangorar 

Aji; Tangorar; 
Aya 4 

See Nos. 17 and 
69 


Generation next above the Speaker: 


28 

Father 

Dao; Baba 

Dao; Baba 


29 

Father’s brother (real and colla¬ 
teral)— 

(a) Elder. 

Pepi; Phara- 

Pepi; Phara* 

The terms Baba 


Baba 

Baba 

and Kaka are 


(b) Younger 

Dao; Chudur- 
Baba; Kaka 

Dao: Chudur- 
Baba; Kaka 

borrowed from 
the Hindus 

30 

Mother’s sister’s (real and colla¬ 
teral) husband- 





fa) Older than father 1 

(6) Younger than father j 

As in No. 29 

As in No. 29 


31 

Mother’s brother, elder or younger 

1 Mamal 

Mamal 


32 

Spouse’s father 

Murial; Mama 4 

Murial; Mama 4 


33 

Spouse’s maternal uncle 



He is addressed 




as 4 Paternal 
Uncle 


34 

Brother’s or sister’s father-in-law 

Mama 4 

Mama 4 


35 

Father’s* sister’s (both elder and 
younger) husband 

Mamal 

Mamal 


36 

Step father 

Dao;Kaka 

Dao; Kaka 


37 

Mother .. 

Awal; Dai; Yal 

Awal; Dai; Yal 


36 

Mother's sister (real and cplla- 
! teral)— 

(a) Elder .. 

W Younger 

Peri; Phara yal 
Kucho; Chudur 

Peri; Phara yal 


Kucho; Chudur 


yal 

yal 
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SI. 

Description of persons 

Relationship in Gondi 

Remarks 

No, 

Male speaking 

Female speaking 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

39 

Father’s brother’s wife (brother 
both real and collateral)— 

(a) Elder .. 

( b ) Younger 

As in 38 (a) 

As in 38 (6) and 
Kaki 

As in 38 (a) 

As in 38 (b) and 
Kaki 

The term Kaki is 
borrowed from 
the Hindus 

40 

Step mother .. 

Dai; Yal 

Dai; Yal 


41 

Father’s sister (real or collateral) 

Ati; Mami* 

Ati; Mami* 


42 

Mother’s brother’s wife 

Mami; Ati 

Mami; Ati 


43 

Spouse’s mother 

Porar; Mami* 

Porar; Mami* 


44 

45 

Spouse’s paternal aunt 

Brother’s or sister’s mother-in-law 

Mami* 

Mami* 

She is addressed 
as ‘ Maternal 
aunt* or 
’ Paternal 
uncle’s wife ’ 


Speaker's own Generation : 




46 

Brother— 

(a) Elder. 

(b) Younger 

Tannal; Dada ; 
Tammur 

Tannal; Dada ; 
Tammur 


47 

48 

Father’s brother’s (real and colla-A 
teral) son r / 

Mother’s sister’s (real and colla- [ 
teral) son t J 

As in No. 46 

As in No. 46 


49 

Father’s sister's son L 

Yena 

Yena 


50 

Mother’s brother’s son .. 

Yena 

Yena 


51 

52 

Father’s sister’s daughter’s ^ 

husband f 

Mother’s brother’s daughter’s ( 
husband ) 


*• 

Addressed as 
brother 

53 

54 

■ ! 
i 

Spouse’s sister’s husband 

Spouse’s elder brother .. 

Dada or Tammur 

Tara Murial 

Dada or Tammur 

Tara Murial 

The collective 
term for hus¬ 
bands of sisters 
is ’SaglaT 

In the Western 
Satpura region 
the term is r Tai 
Murial’ 

.4 ' 
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APPENDIX I— (Contd.) 


SI. 

Description of persons 

Relationship in Gondi 


No. 

Male speaking 

Female speaking 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

55 

Spouse’s younger brother 

Sarandu 

Sarandu 


56 

Eider sister’s husband .. 

Bhato 

Bhato 


57 

Younger sister’s husband 

Selad Sare 

Selad Sare 


58 

Spouse .. 

Maijo 

Muido 


59 

Father-in-law of son or daughter 

Pari 

Pari or Dada* 


60 

Sister— 

(а) Elder. 

(б) Younger 

Takka; Bai 

Selad 

Takka; Bai 

Selad 


61 

62 

Father’s brother’s (real and colla- \ 
tcral) daughter / 

Mother’s sister’s (real and colla-( 
teral) daughter ' 

As in No. 60 

As in No. 60 


63 

Father’s sister’s daughter 

Sango; Yeni 

Sango; Yeni 


64 

Mother’s brother’s daughter 

Sango; Yeni 

Sango; Yeni 


65 

Father’s sister’s son’s wife 

Takka* or 

Selad* 

Takka* or 
Selad* 


66 

Mother’s brother’s son’s wife 

Takka* or 

Selad* 

Takka* or 

Selad* 


67 

68 

Spouse’s elder brother’s wife 

Spouse’s younger brother’s wife .. 

Takka* or 
Selad* 

Selad* 

Boriar; Phara ^ 
Seriar / 

Seriar; Chuduri 
Seriar J 

Women address 
each other as 
sister 

69 

Spouse’s elder sister 

Tangorar 

Tangorar; Aya* 


70 

Spouse’s younger sister 

Sarandal 

Sarandal 


71 

Elder brother’s wife 

Ange 

Ange 

In some locality 
the term is 
’Tange’ 

72 

i Younger brother’s wife .. 

Tammur Kofiar 

Tammur Koriar; 
Biye* 


73 

Mother-in-law of son or daughter 

‘ Paryal; Takka 
or Selad* 

Paryal 



Generation next below the Speaker : 




74 

Son 

Marri 

Marri 



4* i 
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SI. 

Description of persons 

Relationship in Gondi 


No. 

Male speaking 

Female speaking 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

75 

Brother's (real and collateral) son 

Marri 

Sare Marri 


76 

Spouse's sister's son 

Marri 

Sare Marri 


77 

Maternal Uncle’s daughter’s son ., 

Marri 

Sare Marri 


78 

Paternal aunt's daughter’s son 

Marri 

Sare Marri 


79 

(a) Elder sister’s (real and colla¬ 

teral) son 

( b ) Younger sister’s (real and col¬ 

lateral) son 

Sare Marri; 
Mama* 

Sare Marri 

Marri; Mama* 

Marri 


80 

Spouse’s brother’s son .. 

Sare Marri 

Marri 


81 

Maternal uncle’s son’s son 

Safe Marri 

Marri 


82 

Paternal aunt’s son’s son 

Sare Marri 

Marri 


83 

Son-in-law 

Sare 

Sare 

In the Satpura 
region the term 
is *Sanne’ 

84 

Brother’s daughter’s husband 

Sare 

Marri* 


85 

Sister’s daughter’s husband 

Marri* 

Sare 


86 

Daughter 

Miar 

Miar 


87 

Brother’s (real and collateral) 
daughter 

Miar 

Sare Miar 


88 

Maternal uncle’s daughter’s 
daughter 

Miar 

Sare Miar 


89 

Paternal aunt’s daughter’s 
daughter 

Maternal uncle’s son’s daughter 

Miar 

Sare Miar 


90 

Safe Miar 

Miar 


91 

Paternal aunt’s son’s daughter .. 

Sare Miar 

Miar 


92 

| (a) Elder sister’s daughter 

(b) Younger sister’s daughter 

Sare Miar; 
Kucho* 

Sare Miar 

Miar; Kucho* 

Miar 


93 

Spouse’s brother’s daughter 

Sare Miar 

Miar 


94 

Spouse’s sister’s daughter 

Miar 

Sare Miar 


95 

Son’s wife 

Koriar 

Koriar 


96 

Sister’s son’s wife 

Miar* 

Koriar 


97 

Brother's son’s wife 

Koriar 

Miar* 
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SI. 


Relationship in Gondi 


Description of persons 




No. 

Male speaking 

Female speaking 

Remarks 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Third Generation below the Speaker : 




98 

Son’s son 

Tang Marri; 

Tang Marri; 

See Nos. 1, 2, 46 



Tammur 

Sarandu 

and 55 

99 

Daughter’s son 

Tang Marri 

Tang Marri; 




Tammur 


100 

Brother’s son’s son 

As in No. 98 

Tang Marri 


10) 

Brother’s daughter’s son j 

Tang Marri 

Tang Marri 


102 

Sister’s son’s son J 




103 

Sister’s daughter’s son .. 

Tang Marri 

As in No. 98 


104 

Male cross-cousin’s son’s son ^ 




105 

Male cross-cousin’s daughter’s son 




106 

Female cross-cousin’s son’s son / 

Tang Marri 

Tang Marri 


107 

Female cross-cousin’s daughter’s 





son / 




108 

Son’s daughter’s husband 

Tang Marri; 

Tang Marri; ^ 



Selad Sure 

Tammur I 

See Nos. 46, 53. 

109 

Daughter’s daughter’s husband .. 

Tang Marri; 

Tang Marri; ( 

57 and 112 


Tammur 

Selad Sate J 


110 

Spouse’s brother’s son’s son 

Tang Marri 

Tang Marri; 

Sec No. 98 



Sarandu 


111 

Spouse’s sister’s son’s son 

Tang Marri 

Tang Marri 


112 

Son’s daughter .. 

Tang Miar; 

Tang Miar; \ 



Selad 

Sarandal f 

See Nos. 1,2,17, 

113 

Daughter’s daughter 

Tang Miar 

Tang Miar; ( 
Selad J 

18 and 70 

114 

Brother's son’s daughter 

As in No. 112 

Tang Miar 


115 

116; 

Brother's daughter’s daughter | 
Sister’s son’s daughter J 

Tang Miar 

Tang Miar 



Sister’s daughter’s daughter 

Tang Miar 

i 

As in No. 113 
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APPENDIX I —(Contd.) 

Relationship in Gondi 

Description of persons- 

Male speaking Female speaking 


1 2 3 


118 

Male cross-cousin’s son’s daughter* 




119 

Male cross-cousin’s daughter’s 
daughter 

Female cross-cousin’s son’s f 

daughter 




120 

Tang Miar 

Tang Miar 


121 

Female cross-cousin’s daughter’s 
daughter 




122 

Son’s son’s wife 

Kotiar 

(Tammur) 

Seriar; Tang 
Miar 

See Nos. 98, 99 
and 68 

123 

Daughter’s son’s wife .. 

Tang Miar; 

Seiad 

Koriar 

(Tammur) 


124 

Spouse’s brother’s son's daughter 

Tang Miar 

Tang Miar; 
Sarandai 

See No. 112 

125 

Spouse’s sister’s son’s daughter .. 

Tang Miar 

Tang Miar 









GADHESA-NRIPA-VARNANAM 

(A Newly Discovered Sanskrit Manuscript) 

By G. V. Bhave, M.A., B.T., Kavya Tirtha 

Two copies of the manuscript of the above title have been discovered at 
Mandla, one in the house of Pundit Dikshit and the other in that of 
Mr. Vasudeo Rao Golvilkar, both of them residents of Mandla. 1° addi¬ 
tion to the copy of the MS. I could also find in the stock of Mr. Golvilkar 
a separate and loose piece of old paper giving the list of all the kings of 
Gatfha-Mandld with their dates, and also another manuscript named 
Gadhesa-Nripa-Varnana-Sloka-Sangraha containing poetic descriptions of 
some kings of the dynasty beginning with Dalpati Shah. These verses are 
collected from the text of the Ram Nagar Inscription, from that of the 
ninth sarga of .Gajendra-Mok§a, a newly discovered MS. from that of our 
MS. and also from some hitherto unknown poets. Their names are Vithal 
Dikshit, Hari Dikshit, Vaidyanath, Taresh and Narhara Mah&patra, who 
are decidedly the forefathers of LaxmlprasSd, the author of Gajendra-Mok$a. 
The Golvilkar copy of our MS. of Gadhe$a-Nripa-Varyanam is possibly 
the same as has been noticed in Hiralal’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
(1926), page 111, but the Dikshit copy is quite a new find. Both the copies 
have slight variations which I have tried to notice elsewhere in connection 
with the text which is taken from the Dixit copy. 1 am thankful to both the 
gentlemen for kindly lending me their MSS. Enquiries have shown that 
no copy of our MS. is available in the collection of the University Library, 
Madras, or even in that of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 

The Author 

The author of Gadhefa-Nfipa- Varnanam is one Rupanatha who gives 
his name as Maithila Rupanatha at the end of the work. He was a Maithic 
Br&hmapa and his surname, was Ojha. The MSS. are absolutely silent 
about- the date of their composition; therefore no definite information is 
available as to the exact time of the author. But the present descendant 
of RGpan&tha, Pandit Bechulal Jha who resides at Mandla, is fifth in succes¬ 
sion from the poet, and to this may be added the traditional story that 
Moraji, the famous Sardar of the Saugor Maratha rulers, had met Rupanatha 
at Mandla in connection with some religious rites. Now, Moraji died in 
the year 1796 A.D. soon after the above event, and the last Mandla king, 
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Sumer Shah, described by Rupanatha, died in 1789 A.D. Therefore the 
probable date of the composition of Gadhe^a-Nfipa-Varnanam is between 
1789 and 1800 A.D. Starting from his original home, Darbhanga in Bihar, 
Rupanatha first went straight to Poona, and, after a short stay there, he 
is said to have gone on pilgrimage to Hardvar and other places from where 
he came and settled finally at Manila on the bank of the river Narmada. 
Here he built a matha and a ghd{. The latter is still in quite a good condi¬ 
tion and is known as Bdhaghat ., Besides Gadhesa-Nripa- Varnanam, our 
poet is also said to have composed a bigger poem named Rama-Vijaya- 
Kavya. The MS. copy of this work, 1 am told, was taken to Benares many 
years ago for publication by a relative of Pandit Bechulal; but the first two 
sargas of it have recently come to my hand in MS. form. Thus research 
has brought to light at least two Sanskirt poets of Marnjla belonging to the 
18th century, namely Laxmlprasad and Rupanatha and it will be no wonder 
if time discovers some more names so far unknown to the Sanskrit world. 

Literary Merit of the Poem 

As a piece of literary composition the Gatfhepa-Nfipa-Varnanam cannot 
occupy a very high place among the poetic works of standard Sanskrit- 
authors. It is inferior even to the freshly discovered work called Gajendra- 
Moksa, whether we look at it from the standpoint of style, or of ideas. The 
flights of imagination that Lakshmiprasada, the author of Gajendra-Mokfa, 
indulges in, unhindered and unhampered, and his inexhaustive stock of 
sweet and yet not too difficult phrases and words are totally absent in 
Ga^he^a-Nfipa-Varrtanam. But this apparent want of a very rich style is 
to be ascribed to the possible reason that Rupanatha states what to him 
are bare historical facts which need not be encumbered by any misguiding 
shrouds of imagination, while Lakshmiprasada is fully absorbed in an 
atmosphere of description and praise of persons and things, which allows 
him full liberty in the matter of the selection of words and ideas. 

Lakshmiprasada may be compared to a tiger who roams at will through 
the thick jungles of Manila, while Rfipanatha appears like a Sentinel who 
has to keep his vigil in a fixed direction and to walk up and down in a 
limited space. Lakshmiprasada, while writing about Kesari Shah, says, 

*?!%!*! ” u 

Gajendra-Mokfa, IX. 8 
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And about this very king Rupanatha has nothing more to say than:— 

5?: ^55IS5:” II 

Gadha N. V., 40 

This is by way of a specimen. But all this abundantly proves that Rupanatha 
has imposed upon himself certain limitations which have left him no scope 
to go beyond what he originally seems to have intended, viz., the lineage 
of the Gadha-Mandla kings and their dates. Within the limited compass 
of 54 stanzas he has attempted to deal with more than this number of kings, 
and when, at the average, even one stanza has not been allotted to one king, 
the rigidity and the dryness of facts were unavoidable on the part of Rupanatha. 

It is, all the same, not impossible to notice beauty-spots in the Ga<jhe$a- 
Nfipa-Varnanam. The poet has not confined himself to one and the same 
metre in his composition but has made use of a variety of nearly 10 to 11 
different metres, his most favourite metre being Arya. There are 15 stanzas 
written, in this metre in which, as also in §ardula-vikridita, the poet is easily 
at his best. Further, that he has successfully mentioned the period of the 
reign of each of the long list of the Gadha-Mandla kings, not in so many 
figures but in the traditional technical method of expression, is decidedly 
a rare literary feat. For instance, for expressing the year 215 instead of 
using these figures, he has preferred to say “ ” which points 

out the same because “ ” meaning the eye is a symbol for the number 

2, ” is one and “ aw” stands for the number 5, and these figures 

are to run from right to left; therefore the whole expression signifies the 
number 215. Metaphors like “ $asanraiXXar ” in st. 29, alliterations like 
" sBWsm «Brg4” in st. 37, or “ srorfSup Jrcmrcra;” in st. 48 

and other familiar figures of speech are easily met with; and the expressions 
such as “ sma, “stnw 4i4 

arftrtfarcgr,” "sXX ” and others of alike nature bespeak the poet’s 

sense of the other-worldliness which, on account of his religious propensities, 
he could not help expressing even in the midst of hard facts of history, 
i.e ., dates and the genealogy. Thus Rupanatha has his own remarkable 
features, and a perusal of the above referred to Rdma- Vijaya-Kavya helps us 
in concluding that he is otherwise a poet of no mean order. 

The Gonds 

Of the four Gond kingdoms, namely, those of Kherla, Deogatjh, Chanda 
and Gadha-Map^ia, that of Gadha-Map<Jia is the most important from the 
point whether of the length of duration, of its extent, or of its relations 
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with other ruling dynasties contemporaneous to it. Nay, even in family 
intrigues occurring in the 17th and 18th centuries prompted by that monster 
of greed and selfishness it can easily surpass any other Gond kingdom and 
can rarely find its equal in other old and now extinct ruling dynasties in 
India. 

The origin of the word Gond has constantly defied and is still defying 
all researches. Rev. Hislop, Cunningham, Col. Ward, and others have all 
endeavoured their best but have not been able to arrive at a satisfactory 
derivation of the word. Whether we analyse the word as.Go+ und or we 
connect it to a similarly sounding word Gour, as suggested by these Pandits, 
we are none the better for it. In the Aitareya Brahmaria we meet with the 
sub-division of Dasyus, a non-aryan tribe of the Vedic times, such as the 
Paundras and Pujindas, which latter class of people we come across even 
in Bana’s Kadambari, a seventh century Sanskrit work. But the word Gond 
we do not come across in classical Sanskrit literature, nor does Sanskrit 
lexicography come to our help any way. Consequently, one has no choice 
left but to conclude for the present that the word has lost its original form 
altogether. 

That the Gonds could occupy a place in History and could make history, 
is a matter of no small wonder and surprise when we.remember that Gonds, 
before they actually came to rule, had no traditions of a ruling nation at 
their back. Then, was it the result of a mere accident that the Gonds, an 
uncultured and wild race, came to assume power and to rule the destinies 
of a Province for centuries together ? It is difficult to answer this question 
in the affirmative, though enough material is not yet available to enable one 
to answer it negatively either. But it is possible that the Gonds derived 
power either as a gift from some previously ruling family, or by usurpation 
of authority by superior force. This rise of the Gond-power in the Jubbulpore 
Province is ascribed by C. U. Wills in his History of the Raj Gonds of C.P. 
to the Hinduisation of the Gonds, because they adopted Hindu Gods, Hindu 
names, Hindu customs and manners, and everything that h»d a Hindu 
touch about it. The learned author could have more advantageously said 
that the Gonds were Brahmanised, or for that matter, K§attriyised to rise 
into eminence. But, when, after examining the point at length, Wills asserts 
that the late rise of the Gonds was the direct result of their late Hinduis¬ 
ation, it is something which can never appeal even to an ordinary student 
of human history. The Gonds of the ruling family termed themselves as the 
Raj Gonds, as apart from other Gonds. But what was the message that 
they wanted to deliver to other Gonds ? Why were not the thousands and 
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thousands of Gonds of the Manila region made by them exactly like them¬ 
selves, socially and culturally ? Was their failure in this matter due to their 
insincerity in their mission of life ? Or, had they no mission at all ? All 
these questions can be solved only when some more material about these 
is disvovered. 

Sources of the History of Gatjha-Mandld Gond Rajas 

Unlike many other ruling dynasties the Gond kings of Gadha-MandlS. 
have left very few records of their own to enable one to write a connected 
and detailed history of them. There is, of course, the Ram Nagar Sanskrit 
inscription of the time of Hridayashah, but that does not furnish any date 
except that when it was put up which is samvat 1724 being equal to 1667 
A.D. Then there are the local traditions and hand-written accounts on which 
Sleeman and the compilers of the C.P. Gazetteer, and Cunningham, and 
Col. Ward and others have built their own accounts. Hall, in his introduc¬ 
tion to Ram Nagar inscription in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. VII, speaks of two Hindi MSS., giving the history of the Gond 
kings. These MSS. are gone with him. So are also those Sanskrit accounts 
used by Sleeman and others, so much so that even their names or those of 
their writers even cannot now be known. Col. Ward in his Settlement Report 
of Mandla (1867) refers to records in possession of Babuji Ojha and Vajpeyis; 
but those of the latter were destroyed in the 1926 flood, while those in 
possession of Babuji’s son Vallabhji will be fully made use of in connection 
with the proposed re-editing of the Ram Nagar inscription. Besides all 
these, there are Muhammadan chronicles such as in A ini Akbari, Akbar 
Ndma, and Gulbadan’s Memoirs. But, as in the case of Shivaji, so also 
in the case of the Gond kings of Ga<JhS-Mandla, these accounts have to be 
used with caution. Names of persons furnished by Muhammadan historians 
have to be identified; for example, R. B. Hira Lai has successfully proved 
that Kharji of Abul Fazl was no other than DadirSya. Similarly Amandas 
was SafigramashSh. Abul Fazl’s account refers to a period which was 
75 years earlier than the date 1667 A.D. of the Ram Nagar inscription. 
Again, accounts of the Muhammadan historians do not in the least improve 
our position as to dates except in regard to the attack by Asafkhan on 
Singorgarh, which has been pointed out to be 1564 (see Smith’s Akbar, 
second edition, revised, page 69). The rest is almost dark as regards dates. 

The Founder of the Gatjhd-Man^la Dynasty 

All authorities agree as to Yadao Rai being the founder of the family, 
but there is among them all an irreconcilable variance as to the period, 
whether exact or probable, in .the Indian History when Yadao Rai may 
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have flourished. Those who have put strong reliance on local traditions 
fix his start from Sam. 415, while H. H. Wilson is inclined to begin it from 
627 A.D. But, by some scholars, sariivat 415 is regarded to be the Chedi 
sariivat which commences from 249 A.D., and thus a close agreement 
(415+249--664) with Wilson’s 627 A.D. is obtained (vide Bengal Asiatic 
Society's Journal , Vol. VI, 635). But Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, like Hall, Wills 
and others, regards all kings previous to Madanasimha as merely fictitious 
names, and determines Madanasimha to be the real founder of the dynasty. 
Madanasimha flourished in the twelfth century A.D. which was the time of the 
downfall of the Kalchuris of Tripuri-Jubbulpore. Hall, in his introduction 
to Ram Nagar Inscription already referred to above, speaks of a copper¬ 
plate discovered in Nizam Shah’s time, which places Yadao Rai in sariivat 
201 equivalent to 144 A.D. This date is very near 154 A.D. given in the 
C.P. Gazetteer. Then there are certain legends about how Yadao Rai came 
to obtain the kingdom. According to one legend, he obtained it through 
the blessings of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita whom he saw in the jungles 
of Mandla while in the service of a king there. According to another he 
got it as a dowry from his second father-in-law who was the last king of 
the Naga Dynasty ruling at Jubbulpore. And there are one or two more 
such which all state that Yadao Rai originally came from the south and our 
MS. also says that he was a Kachhavaha of Khandesh. All these stories 
may be dismissed as being of little use for our purpose here. 

Landmarks in the History of the Gafha-Mantjlla Kings, Old and New 

The history of the Gadha-Mandla dynasty will have to be rewritten 
because these important things about them are not yet finally decided, 
namely, (1) the founder of the dynasty, (2) the time and period when the 
dynasty actually rose to power, and (3) the dates of the kings who ruled. 
And no history is real without dates; or in other words, dates are the very 
life of history. The most definite dates about Gadha-Mandla kings so far 
known to historians arc sariivat 1570*= 1513 A.D. found on the gold coin 
of Safi grama Shah discovered by Hiralal in 1917 A.D.; sariivat 1724 = 
1667 A.D. of the Ram Nagar Inscription relating to Hridayshah, and sariivat 
1799== 1742 A.D. marking the death of MahSrajshSh on the attack of Mapdla 
by Peshwa BSlaji Bfiji Rao. The whole history of the Gad ha kings has been 
till now woven round about these three points. Now, the material that 
may serve as a further landmark in this connection is:— 

(A) (a) Sariivat 1815= 1758 A.D. when the newly discovered MS. 

Gajendra-Mokfa was presented by the poet LakshmlprasSd to 

Nizam-shah on the Dasserah day. 
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(b) Samvat 1769= 1712 A.D. the date noticed on a MS. of Rasa- 

manjari of Bhanu Mishra, copied in Narendra Shah’s reign. 

(c) The dates given about every one of the long list of the dynasty 

in our MS. Gadhesa-Nfipa- Varnanam. 

(d) The dates noticed in another MS. Gadhe^a-Nfipa- Varnana-Sloka- 

Sahgraha, which are: (A) 1578 of Vikrama samvat ~ 1521 
A.D. the year of Dalpati Shah marrying Durgavati:— 

stf it: ^rfr^rff n 

(B) Samvat 1586= 1529 A.D. when perhaps during the regime of 

Dalpati Shah at Singorgadh, Rohila Umarkhan besieged the fort, 
as can be understood from the following (verse 3 of the same 
MS.):- 

a«5*r sparer 

(C) The date 1613 possibly samvat, corresponding to 1556 A.D. shown 
just above the second line of sloka 20 in the same MS. referring to the 
attack by Asafkhan. 

We also find in the text mention of the royal seals in the case of some 
kings:— 

Yadao-simha— 

(?) i 

fat 351*3 N 

Sangrfim-Shah— 

tflfowrapfcfrjra: %5T5f7r3. (?) I 

afar 35; i%g(?) (&fa)fa: 11 

Shiva-simha— 

mwi «r$l 33 ) ’sffaamaKara :1 
fa*fatf>raiqfcr: 1 

*nti H 5 j *3 w fanvroit w 
Capitals of the Kingdom 

During their whole reign the Gatfhi-Maijijia kings adopted some five 
places as their Capitals, namely, Ga<jh& near Jubbulpore, Singorgarh near 
Damoh, ChaurS-garh in the old Narsingpur District, Ram Nagar near Mag<Jl 5 
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and Manila itself. Gatjha enjoyed the honour of being the Capital quite 
upto the beginning of the sixteenth century A.D., whereafter the Capital was 
transferred temporarily to Singorgarh; from Singorgarh the next place of 
choice was Chour&garh whence, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
Hfidayashah transferred the head-quarters to Ram Nagar which he built. 
Ram Nagar hardly enjoyed this honour for a hundred years, whereafter 
Mandla was selected for the purpose, and at Manila was finished the work 
of the ruin which had begun with the attack of Asafkhan. Of all these 
five places traces of old remains warrant that Ram Nagar must have been the 
most extensive, largely populated and beautiful. But of all these places 
again, Manila, which is nowhere mentioned in any Sanskrit record, is the 
place that counts even now, the rest being all reduced to ruins. Frequent 
changes in the Capital were a sure sign of the shaky condition of the kingdom. 
But the place which to the rulers appeared to be the most out of the way, 
and therefore safest, helped in their ruin, because they could never recover 
from the tremendous shock which they had received at the death of Durgavati. 
Therefore it could safely be said that the battle of Singorgarh proved to be 
the Panipat for the Gad ha rulers. 

{The following is the text of the MS. from the Dikshit copy, but its variations 
with the Golvilkar copy are shown by means of footnotes at the bottom 
and words marked in the body of the text are explained below.) 

aflntoiwh: i 

?n*(^)ti#r srrowsnto: tt aircflu. i 

stow vw mwis u i it 

fosn stj siwnIBr u \ n 

*ftq$r qi^ gfifowf i 

w"r sfftr u * u 

t:rKT fnr q=q 2 wtfa stss; sw t wist i 

tfniTJr?w>i& s ftotoH suq$*nf^s gwrarln n v u 

wwrwwi sip u ^ n 


* i f usiw i $ snflraq. i 

1 Sarhval 215. . 8 Thirty-three years. 

• Five years. < Twenty-five years. 
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arrer <r?r tr* i 

*pmwr$i apmtst: fos* n * n 

t^R ^ i 

^qf§reT 8 sqtfa n « it 

nrfe JTftqfo: t 

<ra)gr5[ 10 *rqifrf*T qtsfcqr »n{lqfa: 11 * n 
^qraqrfftqftfiN 1 ^qiferqifeqqi: i 

(A) a?*5R. »jqrs5*nfifc*r tfpfiqtsfa gfafog 12 ^ n *. u 

geikftrti *t3ug$? 14 ft^ir; %#t im« II 

sfits^ti ii3it *rai? 1B *m^iq; qgq fam smfo i 
qq5Rt 1,l s^iqr^q«rar srqffW^qnsq: n m 

3mf«Ji«r isii u «^r^^fiRr?i%^5f 18 g^ i 
£&TOBl qq«CI l8 5?t W: II II 

5jfmrir^cq^i3ir^'S5i%Rr 21 qrf^q5: i 

^g^r 22 !^! ^i3n ?reT«ist wgjr? w m » 

wi§ qf?i 2s i%?q; arra i 

qr/Sfqf^r? *4 5Rf?r 24 ^ **Jf 51^155: II IV II 

5?ffeT%5f 2B q§Hreif ?T^qt wN*RPT. I 
W^S^sifaraT qtfi: q»<>fa II 1H II 

rr$ a7 WTFmq>»fHfiT irarcfaRqfcqNFn I 

(B) *qtqq S8 q<i*fa;t «OTSRq*r»jfa , wrcfta. it ^ n 


* fcrtwcftw. i 

6 Seventy-four years. 

* Twenty-eight years. 

7 Thirty-one years. 

8 Thirty-three years. 

0 Twenty-nine years. 
w Eighteen years. 

11 Forty-two years. 

18 Thirty-seven years. 

11 Thirteen years* 
w Twenty-nine years* 
u Seventeen years. 

11 Fifty-four years. 

(A) <3, copy shows the figure 60 above 

(B) XL copy shows the No. 42, and D 


t 


§ *r5M^«K: I 


17 Nine years. 

18 Twenty-three years. 

19 Nineteen years. 

80 Thirty-six years. 

,l Twenty-four years. 

88 Fourteen years. 
sa Forty-nine years. 

84 Thirty-five years. 

84 Twenty-one years. 

88 Sixteen years. 

87 Thirty-one years. 

88 Forty years. 

this word and I have used the same, 
copy shows 40 above this word. 
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jjqr»: i 

IWjq «HJ 30 3^ra. I H^tqW: I) 1^ II 

{5rgcjqtT3r«r^gqii% 31 qqfti^i'tnq»i ; ft ; !f: i 
t^T S2 f^^r?f!T swfrcra: sg^qr »jq: n v 11 

H?ri ^srguns^r 33 ^ «r^q ijqras: i 

*rqqftrtf ft*if?r 34 qfaq ^rartflq. ti is 11 

rraflyfornwr insrrcfta. qzfw' r, *rfw-- i 

sr«r ^qrrsqq^qq^iw q; n v u 

qqt% aT qq $rar circiqjrF qCwra: i 

^WT^SRqqqrqil q: || HI || 

TT5rr«r >Tt^w*wfag 3 "qq«r qrar q; i 
crqgwsftqwi SRrer^qfforf^t »jq: u hh it 
i%qfa?frwTT3ri H*?>5fi 41 s^ i 

Sfa?RRmi3ir qf 42 effqT qfrareq: u M II 

aritfN qq^fatr q«r?T>T 43 qfoT aftaiR: I 
ft5RT 44 <sr>*«rf Hr3tRft5l3fRlfl^q: II II 

qt^Rraqg ?mf^?r 45 wtntH^i *jq: i 
qi?!^I?I^I3n H^Rlqi 4 "[.^tRRqqfaiT q: II ^ || 
aT^5rf&fj|?lqi^OT5r: gift $j: i 
grn%?r 47 ^qHrar qrarrarat wrawnHift: h^ ii 

g*iqgi(i£gT33ftsR 3i% ^mroqi^irai^ 5 ?: i 

4t 5rwn*nwtr ^qnjji qwm 48 q$ qfttfR*fton u h* it 

aiWh qqm4; ffcranft f§Rh 'jWfti%s gfSrmft i 
5Tq=qT5rqr%\ %q iw ^tfifiSiRT s«fg<?qtft to! ii \c ii 


* <w fapfo ^miq; i 

86 Twenty-six years. 

80 Seven years. 

81 Thirty-eight years. 

88 Twenty-one years. 

83 Thirty-two years. 

84 Twenty years. 

88 Thirty-six years. 

38 Thirty years, 

87 Thirty-three year*. 

88 Fifteen years. 


t smwi«t>jq: 

30 Sixteen years. 

40 Twelve years. 

41 Twenty-six years. 

48 Six years. 

43 Thirty-nine years. 

44 Forty-one years. 

48 Thirty-seven years* 
48 Forty-six years. 

47 Thirty-two years. 

48 Fifty years* 
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!(!IW «KT-q: il 

5*wT*5f^m: qftffi&nqjst: u *«, it 

% nawR. slnaft tn to *ra *rai*Rn n i 
ftffonprawjjpnaft 5>fkefr sr ?n M • u 

sfitf^rcRrorcTTOaiT ^TcflRT>ift3 50: TO^ i 
fa«rfai4tsfrrcm sprit gffj^i 4faw>oT *n^ u ^ n 

aa: f^T sjq^jRnfffisrcsr* 1 ^ «fas: | 
tfr^rWr^ gm ?f«r«rf stcrnr^rr I ii ^ n 

s JW8 i Rwffc: aiq *is4 *ratqt 
s^fwi^trefs 52 ^ i 
»r*5S*33«Prt g^w^qrjft 

lWfR$W^?^Wt^S*l. II U II 

swgrf^'rfa: si% |wr$i fafaw*ri?R«rrarT i 

3qiTTOfaWTO3WHf ^ *TOfrT JT^Sfttt M« II 

^Rtnsirsj tfqrswjqt. fawi- 

^^wspiw: §fcr«f?srra: rw?t: u 

srWririf'ntTRi^g^: str^m *&r i 

^%5T 53 g<i % torf& *n?q u \\ u 

fat%*rra i 

q^wr fogTOsmRto*. tf/l%<TTHfaTO«*rt nun 

*RfafWfcwfrrfof%Rrra; sgi srsrNrr: i 

ajqRtWf^T^’Etfecri^ 4 n 

RRT§ fWR «ftg-*ra«rfoRi i 
sapftqjjffafSrtf «Kiqin? q?rgi u u u 

*r?Rfa 84 *$fl**ff *? «n55^ f%f*r^ *r# r facm*rifarcr: i 
g*£n>$fu*rfai g^'TRWRwrft mm f% u \t h 


wgwSGwni i 

Eighteen years; 
Fifteen years. 
Twenty-three years. 


t I $ W5RRH 

w Twenty-eight years. 

M Nineteen years. 

M Thirty-two years. 
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OTgTffcqrcoftqftPcrcfaj: ercg<fl ^f^sr*irfirsn<ii i 

flFr 5s f«r*rfCf qf^r #r 3ww g*«rw *f^krK » \\ u 

sriF^iig'En^r 138 ^ wftora; i 

gtfrqrfocnfra m sfcrM qssisq: n v« it 

^grftiqicter# *r»jq ^rar i 

*T?f % gfn g*: ^ qsmr^qnr 11 Vi n 

q[ r, 7 'nfi'^ qftqteqgrafr gq’r *rg?qw (sr-qiq}^^ i 
gqnrr =q Hinrq; fqfeqiq. stjtw g*ra 4 g?re*im$ 3 rr: t» v\ a 

^qr# t?fKi3t?fi%^r^?rr *t«[r wi qjjfq;rwifftji<ft i 
asrrqtsft ^i^ra: g*i #r *ig«rkSr qn?#*ar§ pq; u n 

fNs^qWrcr^f qraro^t gar i 
srnw *wm ffffr qrffr n *■* n 

^q%%TO^gif^T^^qqpTW'»i55«'?q>t^*[i||q: i 

trcfrasfip? v**qrMmg$ u ^ n 

qfw^ g*i 4 af q?i I qgqfcn g£r *n: i 
qarq^ sfcrm qrrfift frrrc o0 qq it « 

^q^ftasnf^Twi ^snctqstag?^ q: 1 
qt°gi r, 0 fa$ fo; spiral srftrSPsiw ti •** 11 

g*rsr«Bl 4 $l^: q^Ttftq: SRTtqqi^ II tu 11 

q: gtft/%^ gq>® s?m g?rw : gr?f%^isswi«fl 1 
3 Tr% 3 ^l qsrfq^cf^T: $q|<ng% STfSPTgW II *\ II 

«w snn% nsprifa^wfaft 1 

srvri?R?n«qqgr*TO^t^ , iTiq^i^qrr j 55 11 v 11 


* Golvilkar copy also gives 31$. It ought to be ZflJT. 
t I in this case the word will qualify §TVn$. 

J Also occurring in G. copy. It ought to be ZTff^. 

§ Also the same in G. copy. The word should be 
|| I 

M Seven years. * 8 Twelve years. 

M Three years. ** Seven years. 

67 Twenty-live years. « Six months. 
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jcr3tfr%$555$mf^rr »m«j3*rasF$ftf4<T i 

u M U 

=5f <N: s2 qratr6r t 
tm# ftfftrM Tiwratr w»pjg n m n 

S^ir^TIcr^P f5T 03 4$%T%*TS5* Ct^r | 

«tr fttw ntwi** gsr: sift sfttffti *n ii M a 

*Tsnrft?ffr tft for Thrift ffet: i 
sfm?n F?*nfo ifforft =®r n h* ii 

«ft jKn?5F75n«Tfa nfoprm'fa 
ii gwrcs ii 

Note. —Tn both the copies of the MS. no uniformity has been observed in regard to the use of 
the leters 44 *T ’* and “ Tp 1 *\ 

Metres: —1, 2, 3, 4, 28: &alini ; 5, 40, 43: Bhujangapraya/a; 6, 38: 
Manjubha ? im ; 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 54: Anusfubh; 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 52: Ary a ; 27, 42, 47, 50: Indravajra; 29, 33: 
Malinl\ 30, 32,41, 53: Upendravajra ; 31, 49: Upajati', 34, 36, 39: Svagata ; 
35, 37: $ardulvikridita ; 44, 48: Panchachanuira ; 45: Puspitagra ; 46: 
Malbharinl; 51: Rathoddhatd. 

Translation 

(As far as possible the translation has been attempted in a most literal 
form.) 

1. Yado Rai of the fame of the Naga dynasty was a Kachhavaha 
Rajput of Khandesh, to whom Rama, Sitfi, Lakshmana and VSyusunu 
(Hanumfin) gave the kingdom of Ga<jha. 

2. (No happy translation of this stanza is possible, but the reference 
seems to be directed to the legendary jay or parrot incident. The sense of 
the whole stanza is that Yado Rai had come from the Nerbudda side, and 
became the king of Gadhfi along with his wife whose father was the former 
ruler of Gadh5 and who gave his kingdom in dowry to his son-in-law. 
The wife in this case was RatnSvall as per tradition.) 

3. (He sat on the throne) on the full-moon day of the bright half of 
VaiS&kha of the Sathvat 215. Sarve Pafhak was his vigilant minister, and 
Thakkur, a resident of Bhour, was his priest. 


" Twenty-six years and six months. 
"Five years. 

*' Three years. 
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4. Having ruled for five years, having protected the subjects against 
the enemies and having enjoyed the comforts he at the time of his death 
went to the region of Visnu, with his way to it being sprinkled by means 
of a network of holy deeds. 

5. After him Madho became the ruler at Gadh& and he of a great 
soul governed, at pleasure, for thirty-three years; after him came the king 
by name Jagannftth who ruled for twenty-five years. 

6. (After him) ruled Raghunath for seventy-four years, whereafter 
came a king named Rudramukhadeo who ruled and charmed, on the surface 
of the earth, the minds of the people for twenty-eight years. 

7. After him (ruled) the king Viharisimha for thirty-one years and, there¬ 
after, Amarsimhadeva for thirty-three years. 

8. (Then) Suryabhfinu of great mind ruled for twenty-nine years, 
thereafter (ruled) VSsudeva, the lord of the earth, for eighteen years. 

9. (Thereafter) the king Gopala SShi ruled for forty-two years, (and) 
Bhupala SShi, for sixty years, and (then) Gopinath for thirty-seven. 

10. Thereafter Ramchandra, the lord of the earth, ruled for thirteen 
years, (and) then Surtana Simha was the ruler on earth for twenty-nine years. 

11. (After him) Hari Hardeva remained the king on earth certainly for 
seventeen years, whereafter ruled the king named Kri§nadeo for fifty-four 
years. 

12. (Then) Jagatsimha (ruled) for nine years and after him Mahasimha 
for twenty-three; (then) Durjanmalla for nineteen years and YaSahkarpa 
for thirty-six. 

13. (Then) PratSp&ditya was the king for twenty-four years, while 
YaSaschandra (after him) ruled for fourteen years: 

14. (Thereafter) the king Manoharasimha was (the ruler) on this earth 
for forty-nine years, whereafter Govindsimha was the protector of men 
for thirty-five years. 

15. After him the king by name Ramchandra reigned for twenty-one 
years, then Karpa was made the king who was like Karpa and who ruled 
for sixteen years. 

16. (Then) the king by name Ratnasena ruled for thirty-one years, 
(after whom) Kamalanayana was the ruler for forty years. 

17. (Then) Narharideva became the protector of the earth for twenty- 
six years, (and after him) VIrasimha for seven years. 

18. Thereafter (came) Tribhuvana Rai who enjoyed the pleasures of 
kingship for thirty-eight years; and after him Prithviraja of great fame 
was the king for twenty-one years. 
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19. (After him) Bharatichandra became the ruler on earth for thirty- 
two years, from whom was born Madanasimha who enjoyed the king ship 
for twenty years. 

20. Thereafter came the king named Ugrasena who ruled for thirty- 
six years, and after him came the king R&masahi who ruled for thirty years. 

21. Thereafter TarSchandra ruled the earth for thirty-three years, and 
then came Udayasimha (after him) who ruled for fifteen years. 

22. Then came the king Bhanumitra who enjoyed (the royal throne) 
for sixteen years, thereafter ruled the king Bhavanidisa for twelve years. 

23. The king named Shivasimha (after him) ruled for twenty-six years, 
and the king Hari Nfirayaiia rich in treasures, (ruled after him) for six years. 

24. Then came Sabalasimha who ruled for thrity-nine years, (and 
after him) ruled the king by name Rajasimha for forty-one years. 

25.. Then came the king Dadlraya whose rule came to an end after 
thirty-seven years, (and he was succeeded by) Gorak§adasa who enjoyed 
the kingdom for forty-six years. 

26. The king Arjunasimha who came to throne after him was in the 
battle-field like Arjuna and ruled for thirty-two years, being the oppressor 
of his enemies by means of his prowess. 

27. He had a son born (by name) SangrSmasahi who acquired the 
royal signs in wars and who having obtained a boon from Bhairava enjoyed 
the royal pleasures (after his father) for fifty years. 

28. By him were built, on lands conquered from kings, fifty-two promi¬ 
nent forts furnished with mountain-high ramparts as also by ditches full 
of water. 

29. Thereafter (came to the throne) the king Dalpatisfihi who ruled 
over the earth for eighteen years, who was the conqueror of the enemies, 
and being possessed of various kinds of wealth, who was a performer of 
sacrifices, was a donor, was the sun for the lotus in the form of (his own) 
family and surpassed the moon in glory. 

30. Who (Dalpatis&hi) accompanied by his army went for the Swayam- 
vara where had also assembled the best of the kings; (there) having utterly de¬ 
feated, in battle, the group of kings he snatched away Durgfivatl full of desire. 

31. His son named venerable VIra Nfiriyapa aged only three years 
(ruled) for fifteen years, very well with his mother and the best of the 
ministers of high intelligence. 

32. Thereafter his uncle, King Chandrasahi, powerful, robust, resem¬ 
bling the moon in fame on earth and the lord of the day, t.e. f the sun in 
prowess, ruled for twenty-three years. 
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33. (Then) the King Madhukarasahi obtained the kingdom of GadhS, 
and with his body made filthy on account of sin, having passed (ruled for) 
twenty-eight years, burnt his body in the hollow of a dry Pippal tree which 
had been set on fire, aspiring after the heavenly bliss. 

34. (After him) the king Premasahi was really a Vaisriava, the doer 
of various religious deeds, during whose reign the people did not suffer 
from bodily diseases and mental worries. 

35. Who having come to Chauragadha very well protected constantly 
the land by means of his deeds of prowess, and pleased by means of sacrifices 
the multitudes of Gods including (Indra) the Lord of all gods, with all desire, 
and always honoured multitudes of Brahmins by means of gifts made respect¬ 
fully; he ruled for nineteen years according to his desire. 

36. His son Hridayesa, the Lord of Earth, settled in the town of 
Rama Nagar, whose court-assembly was like that of the Lord of Gods adorned 
by the best of the learned men. 

37. Having seen fifty-two elephants carved out, with a steady work¬ 
manship, on a single piece of a gram, the multitudes of people regarded 
him as Srihari—him who was versed in various sciences, was expert in (all) 
arts, would always stay amidst crowds of women, was given to sports, had 
a handsome person, would always look like the god of love and was always 
lustful. 

38. He, full of kindness, having protected the earth for thirty-two 
years and having performed various sacrifices, departed to the region of Gods, 
as if being overpowered by passions he regarded the pleasures obtainable 
there to be of a superior type. 

39. His son was the king Chattrasahi, the performer of a variety of 
sacrifices, who, a great king, went to the heavenly regions after having 
protected the earth for seven years. 

40. After his demise, his son KesarisShi, charming by disposition and 
a great soul, was the king for three years, who having protected the 
earth and being like Indra, a store of arts, aspired after the heavenly 
happiness. 

41. After his death the King NarendrasShi became the ruler like Indra, 
who brought his kingdom back frequently under his subjection, the kingdom 
which was placed under dispute on account of his childhood. 

42. Having very well protected the earth for twenty-five years, having 
procreated two sons, having performed sacrifices and having enjoyed various 
(royal pleasures) he, possessed of a lustre like that of the sun, went to the 
abode of gods. 
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43. After his death came the King Maharajs&hi who was always 
desirous of carrying on wars was of a very hot temper and who, with a 
constant devotion to the protection of his subjects, was equal to Arjuna in 
the use of the bow. 

44. Who, a young man, ruled, with care, the earth for twelve years, 
(and) went to the abode of Ram very soon, being the killer of his enemies 
by means of (his prowess in) the battle-field. 

45. After him the King Shivarajsahi acquired fame by his protection 
of his subjects, on account of whose protection this surface of the earth 
full of the stores of wealth and corn felt itself blessed. 

46. Having protected for seven years nicely the earth according to 
religious dictates and making gifts of wealth, gold, land and cows, and 
muttering the sin-destroying name of Hari, he approached the region of Hari. 

47. Thereafter (came to throne) the king named Durjanasahi who, 
having constantly oppressed the world and having enjoyed the pleasures 
(of kingship) for six months, departed to the region of Siva. 

48. (After him) ruled the King Nijamasahi his uncle, (who was) well 
versed in all deeds, popular among the subjects and valorous. 

49. Who being of a noble object, courageous and faultless, fond of 
chase, expert in the use of machines, being like Nakula in sword-fight, 
fruitfully held the signs of a S5hi. 

50. At the time of whose departure the dust, raised, in his endless 
path, by the hoofs of the multitudes of elephants and horses eclipsed by 
force of his prowess, counsel and firm determination, the multitude of the 
rays of the sun. 

51. Always taking his decision in all matters after discussing the opi¬ 
nions of the wise Thakkur with the clever minister (born) of the Vajapeyi 
family, he who knew (the full implication) of the times, (departed to the 
other world) after the reign of only twenty-six years and six months. 

52. (After him) the King Narharasahi having ruled for five years, being 
always guided by vicious ministers, was at once deprived of his kingdom. 

53. (Thereafter) Sumeras&hi became the king who after enjoying the 
kingship of that circle of earth for three years was totally deprived (of the 
throne) and going to the sea, he again reached the abode of Hari. 

54. 'These are all the Lords of Gadha. The verses in honour of them 
were composed, thoughtfully, by the venerable Rupanfitha after great con¬ 
sideration. 

Thus ends the Gaqlhefa-Ncipa- Varnanam (the description of the kings, 
the rulers of Gadha). May it prove auspicious. 
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KHULASATUL AKHBAR OR 
“ THE QUINTESSENCE OF HISTORIES ” 

By Ghulam Mustafa Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

(King Edward College , Amraoti) 

From Professor E. G. Browne we know that the history “ Khulasatu’l- 
AkhbSr ”, or “ The Quintessence of Histories” was written in 905/1409-1500 1 
by Khwandamir, 2 the writer of “ Habibu’s-Siyar ”, etc., and the grandson 
(daughter’s son) of Mirkhwand 3 , the famous writer of “ Rau$a|u’s-§afa 
Professor Sa’id NaflsI of Persia also gives the same date, with an additional 
information that it was begun in 904/1408. 4 But if we just go through this 
manuscript history we understand that either these scholars could not get 
its complete copies® or that they did not pay greater attention to its contents. 
Anyway, this is a fact, to be proved here, that although the “ Khula§a(u’l- 
Akhbar” was begun in 904/1408, it surely continued to a much later date 
than 905/1409-1500, as said by the above scholars, i.e., upto 930/1524, like 
the author’s another but more popular history “ Habibu’s-Siyar But 
before proceeding to discuss the same, I would like to say something about 
the book itself and its contents. The manuscript copy which is with me 
opens with these lines of florid and figurative style:— 

0*1* t*. fiL-'/tfit/S. ( 

......... 


1 Prof. Browne—" Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion,” p. 434. 

8 Khwandamir, Khw&ndmlr or Khundmlr was his title. His name was Ghiyathu’d-PIn b* 
Humamu’d-Pin b. Jai&lu'd-Pln b. Bu’rhanu’d-PIn Muhammad of Shiraz (see HablbuVsiyar, 
Bombay, 1857, p. 2 ; and the Introduction to PastOru’l-Wuzarfi, Tehran, 1317, p. l.) 

* MIrkhwand or Amlrkhwfind. His name was Muhammad b. Bu’rhftnu'd-Pin Khawind 
Shah b. Shah KamSlu'd-Pin Mahmud of Balkh. (See the Introduction to jpastaru'l-Wuzart, p. 1.) 
4 His Introduction to Pasfuru'l- IVuzartS, p. 5. 

4 Its manuscript copies are in the libraries of Bankipore, Deoband, Paiyab University, British 
Museum, etc. The Bankipore MS. is probably the oldest—dated 966/1558. 
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From the above lines the following new points are noticed even at the first 
glance:— 

(1) The writer, after the ‘praise’ of God, the Holy Prophet and of 
the latter's pious family, says that from the very beginning of his matured 
age (like Mlrkhwantj) 6 he was always busy with the study of history. 

(2) The writer's patron Nizam u’d-I)In Amir ‘AH Shir NawSH of Herat 7 
(844/1440—the 12th of Jamada II, 906/January 3*, 1501) had a great liking for 
histories. In A.H. 904 ( = A,D. 1499) this patron gave our writer several 
histories of his personal library for study, and then allowed him to write 
a concise but precise history, namely, “ KhulajapTl-Akfibar ” or the 
“ Quintessence of Histories 

(3) The arrangement of the different chapters of this history, as quoted 
in the above passage, is quite different from that of the “Rau4atu’$-§afii”. 8 
It may be called, as Professor Browne says, “ in essence an abridgement ” 
of the latter, 9 but this is a fact that the writer had, before him, several other 
histories also, when he wrote it. The view of Professor Browne, about its 
abridgement, will be correct only if we think, like him, that (a) the facts 
of the “ Khula$a(u'l-Akhbar ” are limited upto the year 873/1468-9, when 
the sixth volume of the “ Raudatu'$-§afa ” was completed, and that ( b ) the 
former was written in 905/1499-1500. But both these points are refuted when 
we just have a glance at the “ Appendix ”, which was completed upto the 
year 930/1524 and based upon the author’s personal knowledge of the 
current period. Naturally the importance of this “ Appendix ”, as also in 
the “ Hablbu’s-Siyar ”, supersedes that of the seventh volume of the 
“ Rau4a(u’§-Safa,” 10 which was also written by this author and is, as 
Professor Browne says, “ wholly devoted to the life and reign of his patron 
Abu’l-GhazI Su’lt&n Husayn, who died in 912/1506-7.” 11 But even this 
view is not exactly correct, because we find, in the seventh volume, several 
other facts also, which go beyond the year 912/1506-7 and are limited at 


* For Mlrkhwflnd’s eager taste for history, see Raudaiu'q-$af3, Lucknow, 1874, Vol. I, p. 3. 

7 To his credit see “ Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion,” pp. 505-506. 

* Ibid., pp. 432-33, for the arrangement of the chapters of the latter history. 

" Ibid-, p. 434. The Hamcediya Library of Bhopal contains a good abridgement, dated 
Shawwal 11, 1079*Thursday, March 4, 1669. 

19 Its Lucknow edition, published in 1874, contains the seventh book also, whose eighth line 
(p. 1360) missed the word “ NawJda ” (daughter’s son) from before the name “ Muhammad b. 
Khawind Shah”. Unfortunately, there is no copy of this seventh book at Bankipore, although 
there are several copies of its other volumes in that library. The Cama Library of Bombay contains 
, the seventh book but its preface, which could contain the said name of the author, is missing. 
u Professor Browne's 3rd Volume, p. 433, 
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least upto the year 929/1523, as the author “ Khwfind-mlr ” himself says, in 
connection with the descendants of his patron Su’ltan Husain Bayqari, as 
follows:— 


'J& ,J o 
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So from the above passage it is quite clear that Khw3n<Jmir continued the 
seventh book 13 at least upto the year 929/1523 and not upto 912/1506-7 
only. 

The Date of the Completion of the “ Khuldfafu'l-Akhbar ” 

Now, in order to remove doubts about (a) the contents and ( b ) the date 
of the completion of the “ K hul&$atu’l-Akhbar’\ I give here some important 
quotations from the manuscript. On folio 404 b, just before the “ Appendix ” 
the following passage occurs:— 


“ Seventh book, Lucknow Edition, p. 1456. 

11 Besides the seventh book of this history (in the Cama Library of Bombay) and Hablbu’s- 
Siyar (Vol. Ill, Pt. III, p. 339), this manuscript also contains, on folio 391a and b, five times the 
word “Ab&wl" (=my father)—an expression applied by this author to his maternal grandfather 
MlrkHw&nd- In the Catalogut of Malta Ftroz Library, Bombay, p. 81 and in Sir H. Elliot’s History 
of India, Vol. II, p. 431, the former has been called the son and nephew of the latter respectively. 
The latter view requires some clarification in future. 
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This passage shows the following points:— 

(1) From the second line it is evident that the author consulted several 
books when he wrote this history, and not only the “ Rauda(uV§afa ”. 
Hence it is not its abridgement alone, as Professor Browne thinks. 

(2) The last line shows that the writer took about six months to com¬ 
plete his history upto the above passage (and before the “Appendix”). 
We have already seen in the opening lines of this manuscript that the author 
had begun it in 904/1499. Hence it is now clear that this history, upto the 
above passage only, was completed by the beginning of 905/1499. This 
further clarifies my view, as shown at the beginning of this essay, that Professor 
Browne and Professor Sa’Id NafisI of Persia had either seen only the 
incomplete copies of this history (i.e., only upto the above passage and not 
the “ Appendix ”) or that they did not pay greater attention to its contents. 

Now we see that important “ Appendix ” of this history, which thus 
begins on folio 405 a of my copy:— 

. 

£)>//) ^^yyjo i 

;t£ i .j jjpW&'J ufrupi >'• 

‘.. if ^ ifijJJf U> 


u In this passage I have kept, in tact, the spelling of the names of these two tribes, but in the 
Following translation I have adopted Professor Browne’s transliteration (see his 3rd Volume). 

■ “ On folio 382b of this MS. and on page 411 of the pastdru’l-WuzarS the author calls MauUnA 
Mu‘lnu'd-pln IsfarArl and Maul&nft JIml, respectively, as his "math^ted" (= my master). 
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“ m Account of the tribe Aq-Qoyunlu (“ White Sheep ” Turkman dynasty) 
that ruled over Adharbayjan, ‘ Iraq, Fars, Kirman, etc., after the tribe 
Qara-Qoyunlu (“ Black Sheep ” Turkmans, whose rule ended in A.D. 
1468). Although it would have been appropriate to give their account along 
with that of the auspicious king Abu Sa‘id (died in A.D. 1468), but as they, 
too, had been great kings I thought it advisable to write it (separately and) 
briefly (seeking help from the ‘ blessed ’ souls of my masters) at the end 
of this book." 

These accounts continue till on folio 421 a we find the date of the birth 
of Shah Tahmasp as the morning of Wednesday, the 26th of Dhil-hajj, 
A.H. 919 (= the 28th of January, A.D. 1514). From folio 423 b begins the 
account of this king (better styled as Abu’l Mugaffar Shah TahmSsp Bahadu’r 
Khan $afawl) who ruled over Persia after his father Sulaiman’s death on 
Monday 18 , the 15th of Rajab, A.H. 930 (=the 19th of May, A.D. 1524.) 
This account then ends with the history on folio 424 b, and gives us at least 
the date 930/1524, which corrects the views of Professor Browne and Professor 
Sa'fd about its completion. 

By this time our historian Khwandmlr completed three other books, 
i.e., Dasturu’l-Wuzara, Ma’athiru’l-Muluk and Habibu’s-Siyar. In 931/1525 
he wrote his fifth book “ Atharu’l-Muluk-wal-Anbiya ”; and in 934/1528 
he came (from Herat) to India, where he was again busy in writing his sixth 
book “ Humayun-Nama ”. By the end of the year 942/1535 he died at the 
age of sixty-two and was buried, according to his wish, near the tomb of 
the famous Saint Nigamu’d-l?In Auliya in Delhi. 17 


18 The corresponding day of the Christian calendar is Thursday and not Monday. 
17 For these details see the Introduction of the (tasfilru'l- Wuzari, pp. 3-d. 
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List of References to Research Work Published by the 
Teaching Staff connected with the Nagapur University 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 

Annett, H. E., “ Losses and gains of nitrogen in an Indian soil studied in relation to the 

Iyer, A. R. P., and seasonal composition of well waters and the hearings of the results on 

Kayastha, R. N. the alleged deterioration of soil fertility,” Memoirs, Department of 

Agriculture , India , Chemical Series, 1928, 9. It has been seen that only 
during the rains does nitrification normally take place in the Central 
Provinces soils which are under cotton or juar. If however the land 
is cropped with a cold weather crop, it receives sufficient cultivation, 
and then such soil accumulates large amounts of nitrates in the surface 
6" and lesser quantity in the next 6", 

Bal, D. V, .. “The determination of Nitrogen in heavy clay soils,” Jour. Agri. Science , 
1925, IS. A modified Kjeldahl method for the determination of Nitro¬ 
gen in soils has been suggested. 

„ ,, “ Studies on carbon-dioxide production in soils and solution,” Atmah of 

Applied Biology , 1926, 13. The rate of carbon-dioxide production by 
B. prodigiosus from various sugars has been studied and an account of 
experiments conducted with a view to finding out the factor or factors 
responsible in lowering the carbon-dioxide production in soils and solu¬ 
tion is given. 

„ .. ” The effect of varying concentrations of ammonia on the nitryfying power 

of the soil,” Agri. Jour. India , 1927, 22. From the results obtained, it 
is seen that concentration upto 60 m.g. of ammoniaca) nitrogen per 
100 gms. of soil docs not materially affect the process of nitrification, 
but concentrations of over 100 m.gs. of ammoniacal nitrogen are defi¬ 
nitely injurious to the process of soil nitrification. 

„ .. ” A common error in the method of total Nitrogen estimation in soils and 

its bearings on the results of nitrogen fixation experiments,” Proceedings , 
First International Congress , Soil Science, 1927, 3. Importance of taking 
into consideration the important factor of the method of nitrogen deter¬ 
mination while formulating any conclusions regarding the work on 
nitrogen fixation in soils in general and heavy soils in particular has 
been emphasised. 

„ .. “Some aspects of black cotton soils of the Central Provinces,” Empire 

Journal of Experimental Agriculture , 1935, 3, A brief account of the 
chemical and biological aspects of black cotton soils has been given. 

„ .. “An investigation into the effect of green manuring, alone and in com¬ 

bination with phosphatic fertilisers, on the yield of phosphatic content 
of paddy,” Nagpur University Journal , 1936, 2. Application of nitrogen 
alone reduces the percentage of P,0* in the seed but the same is in¬ 
creased by applications of phosphatic fertilisers in conjunction with 
nitrogen. 
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“ A study of the fluctuations in organic nitrogen content of black cotton 
soil under varying conditions of cropping,” Proceedings , National Institute 
of Science, India , 1937, 3. It has been observed that organic nitrogen 
in black cotton soil, under varying conditions of cropping, fluctuates 
very considerably from time to time. Growing wheat annually for a 
period of 9 years did not show any deterioration in soil organic nitrogen, 
and growing a mixture of wheat and legumes annually did not show 
any significant increase. 

“An investigation into the effect of manuring and stage of maturity on 
the yield and manurial composition of pasture grass and their bearing 
on the manurial requirement of the cattle of the Central Provinces,” 
Nagpur University Journal\ 1935, 1. It was found that grass cut at 
monthly intervals is somewhat richer in P a O s than that cut at the 
flowering stage, and the latter is somewhat richer than that cut at the 
dead ripe stage, but such a difference in respect of calcium content of 
the grass is not noticeable to any appreciable extent. The manurial 
content of the grass docs not appear to be affected in any way by the 
various manurial treatments employed. 

“ Some aspects of the growth of rice in heavy black soils of the Central 
Provinces,” Agriculture and Live-Stock, India , 1932, 2. Experiments on 
the growth of rice in sand cultures have shown that the rice plants 
prefer a slightly acidic or neutral medium to alkaline one. In the case 
of heavy soils, sulphur together with a basal dressing of green manure 
gives increased out-turn but applications of superphosphate either alone 
or in combination with sulphur give decidedly better results. 

“ A study of the effect of different types of rations on the quality of milk, 
milk yield and the general condition of milch buffaloes,” Proc. 
Ind . Acad. 5c*/., 1939, 9. It was observed that inclusion of cotton 
seed in the ration fed to milch buffalo does not show any parti¬ 
cular advantage over a ration consisting of grondnut cake and juar 
meal, in so far as the general health and individual weights of the 
animals, and of the calves at birth, and average daily milk yields and 
their fat content are concerned. 

“ A new variety of KhapU Emmer wheat from India and its bearing upon the 
place of origin of Emmer Wheats,” Journal of Genetics , Feb. 1938, 
35, No. 3. 

“ Cytology of some Indian Wheats,” Annals of Botany , New Series, April, 
1938, 2, No. 6. 

“An Octoploid Amphidiploid F 1 Hybrid from Triticum vulgare var. 
Graecum KCKJEx T. Dicoccum Indicum" Journal of Genetics t Feb. 1938, 
35, No. 3. 

“The Mosaic Disease of Sugarcane in India,” Agri , Jour. India , 1923, 
18, Pt, V. 

“ A Preliminary Account of the Investigation of Cotton Wilt in Central 
Provinces and Berar,” ibid 1924, 19, Pt. III. 

“ A Mosaic-like Disease of Sugarcane in the Central Provinces,” ibid. t 
1926,21, Pt. VI. 
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and Dhannalal 
Vaidya, V. G, ... 


44 A Short Note on the Foot-rot Disease of Pan in the Central Provinces,” 
Agri. Jour. India , 1927, 21, Pt. II. 

4 ‘Cotton Wilt,” Mem. Dep. Agri. India, tiot. Ser., 1929, 18, No. 3. 

44 A Short Note on the work done on the Foot-rot disease of Pan at 
Ramtek,” Departmental Publication, 1929. 

44 A Short Note on the diseases of Cotton seedlings in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces,” Agri . Live-Stock, India, 1931, 1, Pt. I. 

“ Control of the Foot-rot Disease of Pan ( Piper Betel) in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces,” ibid., 1931, 1, Pt. I. 

“ Potato Storage in the Central Provinces,” ibid., 1931, 1, Pt. IV. 

” Foot-rot and ‘ Black Point ’ Disease of Wheat in the Central Provinces,” 
ibid., 1932, 2, Pt. III. 

** Sugarcane Mosaic,” International Society of Sugarcane Technologists 
Fourth Congress, Puerto Rico , 1932, Bull. 24. 

” A Short Note on the Control of Striga spp. on Sugarcane in C. P.,” ibid., 
1932, Bull. 25. 

44 Cotton Anthracnose in the Central Provinces,” Ind . Jour. Agri . Sci., 
1934, 4, Pt. I. 

44 Microscopic Characters of the 4 Black Point 1 Disease of Wheat in the 
Central Provinces,” World's Grain Exhibition and Conference , Regina, 
Canada, 1935. 

44 A Dry Method of Treating jowar seed with copper carbonate as a pre¬ 
ventive against smut,” Departmental Publication ; 1935. 

44 Diseases of Pan (Piper Betel) in the Central Provinces,” Proc. Ind. Acad. 
Sci. 1935, I, No. 2. 

i4 Gram-Wilts in the Central Provinces,” Agri. Live-Stock , India , 1935, 
5, Pt. VI. 

44 A Nematode Disease of Rice in the Central Provinces,” Proc. Ind . Acad. 
Set , 1935, 4, No. 2. 

44 A Hand-book of Plant Diseases of Economic Importance in the Central 
Provinces,” Departmental Publication, 1937. 

*' Pan-sukh Disease of Rice in the Central Provinces,” Agri. Live-Stock, India , 
1937, 7, Pt. IV. 

41 Stem Breaking of Cotton,” ibid., 1940, 9, Pt. 6. 

44 A New Corticium on Orange Stem,” Ind. Jour. Agri. Sci., 1940,10, 
Pt. I. 

“ A New Nematospora on Cotton Bolls in the Central Provinces,” Annales 
Mycologici , 1930, 28, Nos. 31/4. 

44 Sample studies in Cotton varietal Trial,” Sankhya (the Indian Journal of 
Statistics), March 1940, 4, Pt. IV. 

44 The seasonal cycles of Ash, carbohydrate and nitrogenous constituents in 
the terminal shoots of Apple trees and the effects of five \egetatiyely 
propagated rootstocks on them,” Journal of Pomology and Horticultural 
Science , June 1938, 16 t No. 2, 
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(Wallace, T., and) “ Total ash and ash constituents, a Field Experiment on the manuring of 
Vaidya, V. G. Strawberries,” ibid,, June 1938, 16, No. 2. 

(Wrath, F. J., and) “ Experiments on the Feeding of Sorghum Silage and concentrate of Scindi 
Misra, S. K. Calves,” Memoir of the Department of Agriculture in India , Chemical 

Series, August 1927, 9, No. 5. 

BOTANY 

Nirula, R. L. .. “Saltations in Bacteria,” Annuls of Botany , April 1928, 42, No. 166. 

A study of the saltations in Bacteria—that appeared as sectorial invagina¬ 
tion in bacterial colonies. The work threw a considerable light on 
the taxonomic characters of Bacteria. 

,, .. “ Contributions towards our knowledge of the Indian Algae. I. Studies 

in the Algal Flora of Nagpur,” Proceedings of the 18/A Indian Science 
Congress , 1931. The importal algal organisms occurring in Nagpur 
are described. Some of the ecological associations are mentioned and 
an account is given of a form of Scytoncmatacete combining the char¬ 
acters of Scytonema and Tolypothrix. 

.. “A Bacterial Disease of Betel Vine leaves,” ibid , 1931. The organism attacks 
the leaves during storage, the disease appearing as a water-soaked area 
generally biginning from the cut end of the petiole and working inwards. 
The organism appears as pale yellow in colonies. 

Nirula, R. L., and “ Contributions towards our knowledge of the Indian Algae. II. Syste- 
Anand, P. L. matic and Morphological studies in Spirogyraibid., 1931. A syste¬ 

matic study of Spirogyra. Some species were not typically aquatic and 
were found on moist soil. A number of forms showed organs of attach¬ 
ment. In some specimens as many as six filaments conjugated together. 

Nirula, R. L., and “Some interesting Observations on Notothylas,” ibid., 1932. This was 
Richiiaria, R. H. a new species in which the spirogonia were generally marginal but in 
some specimens, they were quite as frequently dorsal. The special cells 
along the margin of each valve formed a single row. There was no 
columella. The special interesting features were that the capsules were 
frequently exserted and sometimes even dehisced along one or both 
sutures. 

Nirula, R. L., and “ A New Species of Spirogyra from Nagpur,” ibid., 1932. The breadth of 
Surivastava, S.N. the filaments was very narrow and the species reproduced by lateral 
conjugation. 

(Paine, S. G., and) “A Disease of Swedes and Turnips,” The Annals of Applied Biology , 
Nirula, R. L. Feb. 1928, 15, No, 1. A new disease of the turnips due to a 

bacterial organism. 

Shukla, V. B. .. “ On a new Species of Dadoxylon , D . Deccani sp. nov., froip the Deccan 
Intertrappcan Series,” Jour. Ind, Bot . Soc. t 1938,17, Nos. 5 and 6. 

Varadpande, K, V. “ On a species of Equisetum from Kolhar River, Nagpur,” Proceedings of 
the 18 th Indian Science Congress, Nagpur , 1931. 

(Inamdar, R. S., and) “ Studies in respiration of Tropical Plants—II,” The Journal of the Indian 
Varadpande, K. V. Botanical Society, Nov. 1929, 8, No. 3. This paper contains the study 
of the glucose effect on the permeability of cell membranes to diffusion 
of sugar molecules as noted by the intensity of Respiration when leaves 
were injected with varying concentrations of glucose solutions. 
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Chakravartj, “ Influence of Concentration on Viscosity of Colloids,” Nagpur University 
D. N. Journal Dec. 1936, No. 2. 

Gore V. (and Dhar) “ The change of viscosity of sols and of precipitating concentrations of electro¬ 
lytes with their purity and the change of the Ratio of precipitating con¬ 
centration with the temperature of coagulation,” J . Indian Chem. Soc., 
1929, 6, 64. 

Gore, V. .. “ The formation of sugars in mixtures of Tartaric acid and aldehydes in 

Tropical Sunlight,” J. Phy. Chem., 1933, 37, 745. Sugar formation has 
been detected in mixtures of Tartaric acid and aldehydes or alcohols. 

„ .. ” Photosynthesis of Formaldehyde in Tropical Sunlight,” ibid., 1935, 39, 

399. The experiments carried out revealed that the photo reduction 
of C0 8 to Formaldehyde is facilitated by the presence of hydrogen in 
a nascent state, the nascent state of CO a being another condition. 

„ .. “ Leisgangische Ringc in nicht gelartengen Mcdien Teil, I,” Kolloid L., 

1936, 76, 193. 

„ .. ” Leisegungische Ringe in nicht gelartengen Medien Teil, II,” ibid., 1936, 

76, 330. 

., 4 * Leisegangische Ringe in nicht gelartengen Medien Teil, lit,” ibid., 1938, 

82, 79. 

„ ., ** Leisengangische Ringe in nicht gelartengen Medien Teil, IV,” ibid., 1938, 

81, 203. 

The freshly precipitated inorganic salts were peptised with different 
concentrations of several electrolytes. The peptoids thus obtained were 
covered with other electrolytes. 

All these experiments show ring formations. Clear rings were ob¬ 
tained wherein the media used as reactants were phosphates of Fe, Al, 
Cr, Ca and Ba, hydroxides of Fe, Al, Cr and Zn, borates of Ca and Bu, 
silicates of Al and Ca. These substances are well known for their 
colloidal tendencies. 

That the Leisegang phenomenon is a phenomena of periodic coagu¬ 
lation is the only explanation to account for these structures. A coagu¬ 
lation theory which takes into account the released dispersion medium 
is outlined in the papers. 

(Dhar and) Gore V. ”Thc change of Precipitating Concentration of electrolytes with the purity and 
temperature of some hydroxide sols,” J. Indian Chem . Soc., 1929,6, 31. 

Kappanna, A. N. “ Ionisation potential of Hydrogen Fluorides,” ibid., 1926, 3. 

„ .. “ The kinetics of intra-molecular Transformation NH 4 CNS **CS (NH,) S ,” 

ibid., 1927, 4. 

,» .. ” The r61e of phosphates in the oxidation of glucose,” ibid., 1928, 5. 

„ .. ” Kinetic Salt effect—Part I,” ibid., 1928, 5. Reaction between Mono- 

chloroacetate and thiosulphate ions. 

„ .. ” Kinetic Salt effect—Part II,” ibid., 1929, 5. Velocities of ionic reactions 

at great dilutions. 
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Kappanna, A. N, 41 Kinetic Salt effect—Part Ilf,” ibid., 1929, 6. Influence of non-electrolytes 
on salt effect in ionic reactions. 

„ .. “Die Kinetic der Torsetzung von Trichloressigsaure in Wasserigen Losungen,” 

Zeitschrift fur Physikalische Chemie, 1932, Bd. 158. 

„ .. “ Kinetics of the reaction between c-Brompropionate and silver ions,” Pro- 

ceedings of the Indian Academy of Sciences 1935,2 (A). A heterogene¬ 
ous reaction taking place on the surface of silver bromide, 

„ .. “ Mechanism of the reaction between chloral hydrate and sodium 

hydroxide," Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress, 1937. 

(Ghosh, J. C, and) “ Electro Deposition of Antimony,” Journal of Physical Chemistry, Feb. 
Kappanna, A. N. 1924, 28. 

„ “ The Decomposition of Potassium manganioxalate in ordinary plane polar¬ 

ised and circulary polarised light,” Journal of Indian Chemical Society, 
1926, 3. 

Kappanna, A. N. “ Kinetic salt effect in Methyl alcohol solutions,” ibid., 1931, 8. The reaction 
and Patwardhan, between sodium methoxide and Sodium Bromacetate. 

H. W. 

,, .. “ Kinetics of Inversion of sucrose—A study," ibid., 1931, 8. 

„ ., “ Kinetics of the reaction between thiosulphate and Bromoacetate ions at 

great dilutions and at different temperatures,” ibid., 1932, 9. 

„ ” Die Kinetik dcr zersetzung der Trichloresigsaure, II,” Zeitschrift fur 

Physikatische Chemie, 1933, Bd. 166. Der mechanism der zersetzung der 
saure in Anilin losungen. 

Krishnamurti, K. “On silicic acid gels,” Proceedings of Indian Assoc, for Culivation of Science, 
June 1926. 

„ .. ” Mechanism of swelling of gels,” Nature, Feb. 1929. 

„ .. ” Scattering of light in colloidal sols and gels,” ibid., Nov, 1929. 

„ .. “Scattering of light in sols and gels,” Proceedings of Royal Society, A, 

1929, 122. 

„ ,. “ Scattering of light in protein solutions,” ibid., 1930, A, 129. 

„ .. “ Mechanism of swelling of gels,” Journal of Indian Chemical Society 

1933. 

„ .. “ Formula for variation of scattering of light in colloids during slow coagula¬ 

tion,” Current Science, Dec. 1933, 2, No. 6. 

„ ” State of water in gels,” ibid., 1934. 

,, .. “ Determination of E/M for colloidal particles,” ibid.. Sept. 1934. 

„ .. 44 Effect of Magnetic Field on electrolytic conductors,” ibid., May 1935, 3. 

(Donnan, F. G., “ Scattering of Light in Colloidal Solutions and Gels/ 4 Colloid Symposium 

and) K. Krishna- Annual, 1929. 

& URT1 

Krishnamurti, K. “ Scattering of light in sodium silicate solutions,” Transactions of Faraday 
(and L. L. Society, Oct. 1930, 26. 

Burgess) 
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Krishnamurti, K., “ Mechanism of coagulation of colloids,’* Current Science, 1934. 
and Kulkarni, 

B. S. 

Krishnamurti, K. 44 Ultracentrifugal study of gelatin solutions,” Journal of American Chemical 
(and Svedberg, T.) Society, 1930, 52. 

ECONOMICS 

Dadachanji, B. E. A Reserve Bank for India and the Money Market (Butterworth & Co.). It 
explains the science and practice of Central Banking and their appli¬ 
cation to India, as well as the structure of the Central Bank that should 
suit India best. 

Nanavati, M. H. 44 Equity in Distribution and Interest of Capital,*' Indian Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics, April 1939, 19, Pt. IV. 

Seth, H. C. ,. 44 Agricultural Credit,’* ibid., 1928, 8, Pt. 3. This paper discusses the nature 

of the credit requirements of the agriculturists and suggests the lines on 
which the co-operative credit movement in India should develop to meet 
these requirements. 

„ .. 44 National Wealth of India,” ibid., 1931. The various estimates of the 

national wealth of India are critically examined. Some new suggestions 
are made for the estimates of per capita income for India. 

„ .. 44 The Law of Population and the Law of Produce,” Nagpur University 

Journal , 1936, 2. Critically examines the assumptions underlying the 
Malthusian theory of population. 

„ .. 44 Biological theories of Population,” ibid., 1937, 3. The various biological 

theories of population arc critically examined. 

„ .. 44 A Dynamic Theory of Population,” ibid., 1938, 4. It examines popula¬ 

tion question in relation to social dynamics, and suggests a new approach 
to this important question. 

„ .. 44 The Control of Population,” ibid., 1939, 5. Discusses the problems aris¬ 

ing out of the control of population in relation to social dynamics. 

„ .. 44 Interest, Wages and Profit Sharing,” Indian Journal of Economics , 1939, 

19, Pt. IV. Suggests a new basis for the distribution of profits. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

Mehta, B. H. .. 14 Greek Myth and Tragedy,” Nagpur University Journal , Dec. 1936, 2. 

The paper deals with Nietzsches* contention, in his Birth of Tragedy , that 
the 44 ruin of the tragedy was at the same time ruin of the myth ”. The 
author's conclusion is that it was ” the ruin of myth ” which brought 
about the ruin of ASschylian tragedy. 

m “Byronic Satire,” ibid., Dec. 1937, 3. It emphasises the importance of 

the study of Byronic Satire for the student of social and political 
history of the period. 44 The Age of Bronze ”, the most neglected but 
superb satire of Byron, is analysed along with the other satires. 

» .. 44 Swinburne the Republican ” ibid., Dec. 1939, 5. It deals with 44 Songs 

before Sunrise only *\ The approach is not 44 literary ” but 44 political 
It claims to reveal for the first time reasons for the conspiracy of silence 
or of detraction adopted by traditional criticism regarding the poems. 
A plea for the popularisation of the 44 Songs before Sunrise.” 
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HINDI LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

Dubf., H. D. .. “ One aspect of Jaya Shankar Prasad/' Nagpur University Journal, Dec. 
1938, No. 4. 

„ .. “ Prasad as a Subjective Idealist,” ibid Dec. 1939, No. 5. * 

HISTORY, ARCHAEOLOGY, EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 

Hunter, G. R. .. “ Interim Report on an Excavation in the Mahadeo Hills,” Nagpur University 

Journai t Dec. 1935, No. 1. 

„ ... Final Report on the Excavation in the Mahadeo Hills,” ibid., Dec. 1936, 

No. 2. 

Katarf, S. L. .. “ The Rise of the Hoysalas,” ibid., Dec. 1938, No. 4. 

„ .. “The Rise of the Hoysalas,” ibid., Dec. 1939, No. 5. 

Mirashi, V. V. .. “ Yuvarajadeva I of Tripuri,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute , 1930, 11, 361 ff. This article discusses the main events in 
the reign of Yuvarajadeva I, the Kalachuri Emperor of Tripurl. 

„ .. “ Two Inscriptions from Berar,” Epigraphia Indica , 1931, 21, Ml ff. The 

stone inscriptions at Amijapur and Blrsi TSkli are edited, with intro¬ 
ductory articles on their historical importance. 

„ .. “ Did Tailapa II defeat a Chcdi King? ” Indian Historical Quarterly , 1933, 

9, 132 ff. The current view that Tailapa II defeated a Chedi king, 
which is based on the statements of R. G, Bhandarkar, Fleet and Hiralal 
is shown to be due to the misinterpretation of a verse in Yewur grant of 
Vikramfiditya VI. 

„ .. ” Historical Data in RajaSekhara’s ViddhaldlabhaHjika ,” Indian Antiquary , 

1933, 62. This drama of RajaSekhara is shown to be based on an 
historical incident in the reign of Yuvarajadeva I. 

„ ., “ Historical Data in Padmagupta’s Navasdhasdhkacharita ,” ibid., 1933, 6\ 

101 ff. This drama of Padmagupta describes a campaign of the Para- 
mara King Sindhur3ja of Malwa, which was directed against the con¬ 
temporary king of Chhattisgarh and also Sindhurfija's marriage with a 
Naga princess from Bastar. 

„ .. “ Further Light on Rdmagupta,” ibid., 1933, 62, 201 ff. A verse in R^a- 

Sekhara’s KflvyamimfohsA institutes a comparison between Rimagupta 
and Mahlp&la and thus shows that RUmagupta was defeated by the 
contemporary Kushan king somewhere in the Himalayas. 

„ .. “ Thakurdiya Plates of Mahl Pravarar3ja,” Epigraphia Indica „ 1933, :2 t 

15 ff. These plates found in Chhattisgarh are edited and the chrono¬ 
logical limits of the age of the so-called kings of 6arabhapura are deter¬ 
mined. 

»> ♦. " Khamkhed Plates of the Time of Pratfipatfla,” ibid., 1933, 22, 15 ff. These 

plates have brought to light a hitherto unknown dynasty which flourish¬ 
ed in Berar in the eighth century A.D. 

» •. Kalidasa (a book in Marathi), 1934. A comprehensive work treating of 

the date, life and works of Kalidasa. 
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” Chandragupta II—Vikram&ditya and Govinda IV,*’ Indian Historical 
Quarterly , 1934, 10, 40 ff. The historical importance of a verse in the 
Cambay and S&ngli plates of Govinda IV is pointed out. New light is 
shed on the incident in the life of Chandragupta II, described in the 
Devtchandragupta. 

“ The Chronological Order of R$ja£ekhara'$ Works,” K. B. Pathak Com¬ 
memoration Volume , 1934. RfijaSekhara’s works are shown to have 
been composed in the following order— Bdlar&m&yana, Baldbharata , 
Karpuramahjarl , Viddhastilabhanjika and Kdvyamlmdyhsd . 

“Sarkhon Plates of Ratnadeva II,” Epigraphia Indica , 1934, 22, 159^. A 
copper-plate grant of the Kalachuri king Ratnadeva II of Ratanpur, 
dated Kalachuri year 880 (A.D. 1)28), is edited. 

” Tiro^i Plates of Pravarasena II,” ibid., 1934, 22, 167 ff. These plates found 
at Tiro<Ji in the BSlaghat District record a grant of the V£k5taka King, 
Pravarasena II which he made in the twenty-third regnal year. 

” An unfinished Vakataka Plate from Drug,” ibid., 1934, 22, 207 ff. This 
plate found at Mohalla in the Drug District was intended to be issued 
from Padmapura which was then the VakSfaka capital. The inscrip¬ 
tion was, for some reason, not completed. 

“The Birth-place of Bhavabhfiti,” Indian Historical Quarterly , 1935, 11, 
287 ff. Padampur near Amgaon in the Bhap<JSra District is shown to 
have been the birth-place of Bhavabhuti, a well-known Sanskrit 
dramatist. 

“Epigraphic Notes,” Nagpur University Journal 1935, No. 1, 1 ff. Places 
mentioned in the Siwani plates of the V&k&taka Pravarasena II and the 
Deoli plates of the R&sh|rakOta Kfishija III are identified. 

M Pendrabandh Plates of Prat&pamalla,” Epigraphia Indica, 1935, 23, 1 ff. 
These plates found in Chhattisgarh have brought to light a new 
Kalachuri king named Pratapamalla who ruled at Ratanpur. They 
are dated A.D. 1214. 

“Pattan Plates of Pravarasena II,” ibid., 1935, 23, 81 ff. These plates of 
the Vakataka Pravarasena 11 record the grant of some land in Aivattha- 
khetaka (modern Pattan in the Betul District). They arc dated in the 
twenty-seventh regnal year. 

” Epigraphic Notes, No. II V Nagpur University Journal 1936, No. 2, 48. 
The places mentioned in the Patna Museum plates of Pravarasena II, 
the Rajim plates of Tlvaradeva, the Benares and Goharwa plates of 
Karpa are identified. 

” A Note on the Dates of Uchchakalpa Kings,” Epigraphia Indica , 1936, 
23, 171 ff\ The dates of the Uchchakalpa kings are shown to belong 
to the Gupta era. 

” Two copper-plate inscriptions from Berar,” ibid., 1936, 23, 204 ff. These 
inscriptions of Govinda III, dated A.D. 807 and 812, record the King’s 
grants of villages in Berar to a BrShmapa. 

" Kirltalai Stone Inscription of Lakshmaparaja,” ibid., 1936, 23, 256 ff. 
This inscription from the Jubbulpur District mentions Lakshmaparaja, 
one of the early Kalachuri kings of Tripuri. It is dated A.D. 841-42. 
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\ ,, “ Localities mentioned in the Mundkhcde Plates of JayaSakti/* Quarterly 
Journal of the Bh&rata Itthdsa Samlodhaka Mapdala , 1936, 17, 52 # 
These places have been shown to be situated in the Khandrsh District 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

.. “ Pauni Stone Inscription of the Bh&ra king Bhagadatta,” Epigraphia Mica , 

1937, 24, 11 #This inscription records the dedication of a slab marked 
with foot-prints by Bhagadatta of the Bh£ra clan. The inscription is 
probably of the first century A.D. 

.. The Date of Tivaradeva : Ganganath Jha Volume , 1937. TIvaradcva is shown 
to have lived in the beginning of the sixth century A.D. 

“ An Odd Copper-plate of the Vak&^aka king Pravarascna II/* Nagpur Uni¬ 
versity Journal , 1937, No. 3, This plate found at Mansar near Ramtek 
is edited and the similarities in technical expressions occurring in the 
VakSfaka and Pallava grants are pointed out. 

.. Epigraphic Notes, No. Ill,” ibid., 1937, No. 3. Some passages in the 
Jubbulpur plates of Ya&ihkarna and the Rewah stone inscription of 
Malayasirhha are examined and new interpretations of them are pro¬ 
posed. 

.. ” A new copper-plate inscription from the Central Provinces/’ Quarterly 

Journal of the Bhdrata Itlhdsa Sathsodhaka Mandala , 1937, 18. 
This inscription has brought to light a new royal family which ruled 
over the Wardha District in the time of the later Yadavas of Devagiri. 

.. ” New Light on Deotek Inscriptions,” Transactions of the Eighth All-India 

Conference , 1938, 613 ff. Of the two inscriptions inscribed on a slab at 
Deotek in the Chanda District, one is shown to be a record of the time 
of Asoka and the other of the Vakataka Rudrasena I. 

.. 11 Places mentioned in the Abhone and Vadner Plates of Kalachuri Kings/’ 

Quarterly Journal of the Bhdrata Itlhdsa SaModhaka Mandala , 1938, 
19, 56 ff. The places mentioned in these are shown to be situated in 
the Nasik District and in H. E. H. Nizam’s Dominions. 

• ■ . “ Rewah Stone Inscription of the Time of Kama,” Epigraphia Mica , 1938, 

24, 101 ff. This inscription is dated A.D. 1048-49. It gives valuable 
new information about the conquests of Karima and about some 
members of the Kayastha family who served the Kalachuri kings as their 
ministers. 

.. Ibid., 1938, 24, 116 #. Several recently discovered dates of the 
Kalachuri era are examined and it is shown that the Kalachuri year 
began on Karttika £udi 1. 

.. “A note on the Prince of Wales Museum Plates of Jayabha^a/* ibid., 1939, 
24, 176# It is shown that the Gurjara king Jayabhafca who issued the 
plates was the fourth king of that name and not the third as supposed 
by the Editor of the inscription. 

* * “ Two Incomplete Grants of Pravarasena II,” ibid., 1939, 24, 260 #. The 

copper-plates found at Belorfl in the Wardha District record two grants 
of villages, both of them incomplete, by the V&kS^aka Pravarasena II. 

•• “Kaman Stone Inscription/' ibid., 1939, 24, 329, This inscription found 
at Kfiman in the Bharatpur State gives interesting information about 
trade-guilds in the 9th century A.D. 
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Mtrashi, V. V. .. ** Vfimadeva, an Early Kalachuri King,” F. W, Thomas Volume , 1939. 

From a stone inscription at Saugor it is shown that Vamadeva or Vama- 
raja was the founder of the Tripurl branch of the Kalachuris. 

„ .. “ Gold Coins of Three Kings of the Nala Dynasty,” Journal of the 

Numismatic Society , 1939, No. 1, The gold coins of three Nala 

kings, Varaha, Bhavadatta and Arthapati found in the Bastar State 
arc described. 

Mirashi, V. V., and “ An incomplete grant of Sinda Adityavarman,” Epigraphia Indie a , 1940, 

Ducshit, M. G. 25, 164. This inscription brings to notice a new dynastry of Sinda 

kings who ruled in the Poona District in the 10th century A.D. 

„ .. “ New Light on the Mediaeval History of Gujarat,” D . R. Bhandarkar 

Volume ; 1940. This article shows why Jayasimha-Dharadraya was 
appointed by the Chaiukya Vikram&ditya 1 to supersede the Sendrakas 
in Gujarat. 

„ .. ” An Ancient Dynasty of Mahakosala,” Proceedings of the Indian History 

Congress, 1940,319 #. From an inscription in the temple Pali in 
the Bilaspur District it is shown that the country was held by the 
Bapa kings who were in course of time supplanted by the Kalachuris. 

,, .. “ Tarhala Hoard of Hdtavahana Coins,” Journal of the Numismatic Society 

of India, 1940, No. 2, 83# This hoard which contained more than 1,500 
coins has brought to light the names of several HatavShana kings who 
ruled in the Central Provinces and Bcrar in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

„ ., ** Places mentioned in the Pailhan Plates of Ramachandra,” Quarterly 

Journal of the Bhdrata Itihdsa SathJtodhaka Mandate, 1940, 21, 12. Most 
of the places mentioned in these plates arc shown to be situated in 
Khandesh. 

Mirashi, V. V., and “ Anjanvali Plates of Govinda III,” Epigraphia indica, 1935, 23, 8 #. 

Kulkarni, L. R. These plates of the Rastyrakuia king Govinda III record the grant of 
Anajanavanti in the Amraoti District. They are dated A.D. 800. 

„ ,. ” RSmtek stone inscription of the time of Ramachandra,” ibid., 1940, 25, 

7 #. The inscription is edited and the kings Simhana, JaitrapSla and 
Ramachandra mentioned in it are shown to have belonged to the later 
Yfidava Dynasty of Devagiri. 

Mirashi, V. V., and “ Mallar Plates of Mahfi Bivagupta,” ibid., 1935, 23, 113 #. These plates 
Pandeya, L. P. of Mah& 6ivagupta of the SOmavam^i dynasty record the king's grant 

of a village to a Buddhist monastery. They probably belong to the 
first half of the seventh century A.D. 

Seth, H, C. .. “Origin of Pali,” Nagpur University Journal , 1936, No. 2. The paper tries 
to account for the influence of Western dialects in Pali. 

„ .. ” Did Candragupta Maurya belong to North-Western India ?,” Annals of 

the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1937, 18, Pt II. The question 
of the parentage and the origin of Candragupta Maurya is examined. 
It is suggested that Candragupta did not belong to the Nanda family 
nor did he belong to Magadha. He originally came from GandhSra 
and was perhaps identical with SaSigupta. 

»» .. “Candragupta and Sa$igupta,” Indian Historical Quarterly, June 1937, 

13, Pt, 2. The probability of £a$igupta being identical with Candra¬ 
gupta Maurya is suggested. 
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" Central Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan Empire/' ibid., Sept. 1937, 13, 
Pt, 3. Evidence is brought together to show that the whole of modern 
Afghanistan, parts of eastern Persia, the Central Asiatic highlands and 
parts of Chinese Turkestan formed part of the empire of Candragupta 
and A&oka. 

“ Inscriptional Evidence of Candragupta Maurya's Achievements/' Journal 
of Indian History, August 1937, 16, Pt. 2. The question of the identi¬ 
fication of the emperor Candra of the Mcharauli iron pillar inscription 
is examined, and it is suggested that Candra of the iron pillar inscrip¬ 
tion may be Candragupta Maurya. 

M Routing of Alexander from India/’ Indian Review , June 1937. The paper 
examines the nature of Alexander’s campaign in India and shows that 
Candragupta was perhaps responsible for driving Alexander out of the 
country with losses amounting to almost a complete discomfiture. 

“ Vfi^ala the Greek Kingly Title of Candragupta,” Indian HistorialQuarterly, 
Dec. 1937,13, No. 4. It is suggested that the term Vflisala is not used by 
C&nakya for Candragupta in the drama Mudraraksasa in any bad 
sense. It ts perhaps a kingly title, and may be the Sanskritised 
form of 4 Basilus * the Greek word for king. 

'* Was Poros the Victor of the Battle of Jhelum ?” Proceedings of the Second 
Indian History Congress, Allahabad, 1938, 85 fT. It is argued that the 
issue of the battle of Jhelum was not decisive. It seems that before the 
battle was decisively closed Alexander came to terms with Poros. 

44 Sidelights on Capakya the Great Chancellor/ 4 New Indian Antiquary, July 
1938, 1, No. 4. The paper throws new light on the character and achieve¬ 
ments of CUpakya, the Great Chancellor of Candragupta Maurya. 

44 Chronology of A&okan Inscriptions,” Journal of Indian History, Dec. 1938, 
17, Pt. 3. A new chronology of ASokan inscriptions in terms of his 
own regnal years is attempted. It is shown that the Major Rock Edicts 
were the earliest of the ASokun inscriptions, then came the Pillar in¬ 
scriptions, and last came the Minor Rock Edicts, 

“ Buddha Nirvana and some other Dates in Ancient Indian Chronology,” 
Indian Culture, 1939, 5, No. 3. The case for 487 B.C. being the date 
of Buddha NirvSpa is carefully examined. New arguments have been 
given for this date. 

44 Kingdom of Khofan (Chinese Turkestan) under the Mauryas/ 4 Indian 
Historical Quarterly , September 1939, 15, No. 3. 

44 Note on Vri$ala as the Greek Kingly Tittle,” ibid., September 1939, 15, 
No. 3. 

M Candragupta Maurya and the Mcharauli Iron Pillar Inscription/' New 
Indian Antiquary, December 1939, 11 , 9. Otto Stein's objections to my 
suggestion that Candra of the Mcharauli iron pillar inscription may be 
identical with Candragupta Maurya are examined in this paper, 

44 Beginning of Candragupta Maurya's Reign/* Proceedings of the Third 
Indian History Congress, 1939; and The Journal of Indian History, April 
1940, 19, Pt. I. The paper argues for 325 B.C. as the beginning of 
Candragupta Maurya's reign. 
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M The Spurious in Kaujilya’s Arthasdstra" A Volume of Eastern and Indian 
Studies, New Indian Antiquary , 1939. The paper suggests that the 
whole of the book fourteenth and certain other passages of the 
Arthasdstra of Kau(ilya appear spurious. 

•* Identification of Udayana of Kau&mbi with Udayin of Magadha,” 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1939-40, 21, 
Parts MI. 

' Sidelights on ASoka, the Great,” ibid., 1940,20, Pt, II. Some new light 
is thrown on the character and achievements of ASoka. 

*' Gandhara Origin of Candragupta Maurya and his identification with 
SaSigupta,” Journal of the V. P. Historical Society , Dec. 1940, 13, 2, 
p. 74 ff. The paper re-examines the whole of the question of the 
ancestory and origin of Candragupta Maurya. 

Candragupta Maurya (Book in Hindi). Raj Publishing House, Bulandshahar 
(U. P.), 1940. It is a sketch of the life, character and achievements of 
Candragupta Maurya. It is based on the views propounded in the 
paper referred to here. 

Asoka (Book in Hindi). Raj Publishing House, Bulandshahar (U.P.) f 
1941. Sketches the life, character and achievement of ASoka. Several 
new view-points regards this great figure in human history are incor¬ 
porated in this book. 

” Identification of Porus and Parvataka,” Indian Historical Quarterly, June 
1941, 27, 2, p. 172 If. Identification of Porus of the Greek historians 
with Parvataka of the drama Mudrdrakqasa is suggested. 

. “ The Embassy of H. T. Colebrooke to the Court of Nagpur Bhonslas,” 

Historical Records Commission , 1928. 

. Rise of the Peshwas . Indian Press, Allahabad, 1931. The work traces 
the rise of the Peshwas upto the year 1752. 

. " The Frontier Problem of the Moghuls,” The Indian Historical Quarterly, 

1931, 7. 

. 41 The Nature of Moghul conquest,” Ibid., 1932, 8. 

. ” The main currents of the 18th Century Indian History,” Journal of Indian 

History , 9, Pt. I. 

. M The Genesis ot the DM-Ilahi ” ibid., 9, Pt. III. 

. 14 A History of the Surat Castle,” Historical Records Commission, 1940. 

. 44 Sher Shah’s Parganahs and their Administrative Officials,” The Indian 
Historical Quarterly , 1940, 16. 

. 44 An Examination of the Nature of indo-Aryan and Indo-Islamic Polity,* 4 
The Poussin Memorial Volume , 1940. 
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Diiar, S. C, “ On the convergence of the solution of the second kind of Mathieu’s 

Equations/* Bull . Cal. Math . Soc ., Calcutta, 1923, 11. The author here 
considered the convergence of the solution of the second kind of 
Mathieu’s equation. 

“On the solutions of Mathieu’s equation of the second kind/* Tohaku 
Math. Soc . Journal Japan, 1923, 19. The author here studied the solu- 
tions of the second kind of Matbieu’s equation. 

„ .. “On Elliptic cylinder function of the second kind/* American Jour, of Maths., 

America, 1923, 45. The author here studied the elliptic cylinder function 
of the second kind. 

„ .. “ On some theorems relating to Remainders/* Proc , Benares Math . Soc., 

Benares, 1924, 3. The author studied some remainder theorems in the 
theory of interpolations of functions. 

f> ,, ** On the inverse of non-plural quadrate slope/* Bull Cal Math. Soc., 

Calcutta, 1924, 12. The author studied certain quadrate slopes in the 
theory of Matrices and Determinoids and obtained certain new pro¬ 
perties. 

„ .. M On certain integral equations and the expansion of elliptic cylinder func¬ 

tions in Bessel’s Harmonics/’ Tohoku Math. Soc. Journal Japan, 1925, 
24. Here certain new integral equations satisfied by the elliptic cylinder 
functions were obtained and they were used to obtain expansion of any 
function in a scries of elliptic cylinder functions and of Bessel’s Harmo¬ 
nics of first and second kind. 

„ .. “ On some integral equations connected with elliptic cylinder functions/* 

Jour. Department of Science , Calcutta University, 1925, 4. Certain 
integral equations connected with the Matheiu Functions were studied. 

„ .. “ On certain expansions of elliptic cylinder functions/* Jour . Indian Math . 

Soc., India, 1926, 16. Certain new expansions of Mathieu Functions 
were obtained. 

,, .. “Mathieu Functions," Jour. Dept . of Science, Calcutta University, 1929.18. 

A book of 86 pages, in which the Mathieu Functions were studied from 
various points of view and it contains also applications of the scatter¬ 
ing of electromagnetic waves by an elliptic cylinder. 

„ .. M On the quasi-periodic solutions of Mathieu’s equations and integral equa¬ 

tions connected with them/’ Jour , Indian Math. Soc., India, 1929, 18. 
Certain quasi-periodic solutions of Mathieu’s equations were studied. 

„ .. “ On the expansion of Matheiu Functions in a series of Bessel’s functions/’ 

Philosophical Magazine, London, 1933, 17. Certain methods of ex¬ 
pansions and use of Mathieu Functions were studied. 

». .. “ On the product of the parabolic cylinder functions/*/a«r. Indian Math . 

Sac. (Z) India (New Series), 1934, 1. Product of parabolic cylinder 
functions were studied. 

i* .. ’* On the product of parabolic cylinder functions/* Bull . Cal Math . Soc., 

Calcutta, 1935* 26. New type of product theorem was studied. 
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Dhar, S. C, 44 On the product of parabolic cylinder functions with different arguments/’ 

Jour . London Math. Soc., London* 1935, 10. Product of parabolic 
cylinder functions with different arguments were studied and new addi¬ 
tion theorems were obtained from which results of other writers could 
be easily deduced. 

„ ,. M On the uniformization of algebraic curve of genus four/’ Indian Physico - 

Math. Jour., Calcutta, 1936, 7. The case of uniformization of algebraic 
curve was studied and the group of transformations was obtained. The 
transformation group was indicated in a diagram. 

„ .. 44 On the uniformization of algebraic curve of any genus/' Jour. London 

Math. Soc London, 1936, 10. The above case of uniformization of 
algebraic curve was generalised to curves of any genus. 

,, .. 44 On the electromagnetic waves in the gravitational field,” Indian Physico- 

Math . Jour Calcutta, 1936, 3. Prof. E. T. Whittaker studied certain 
electrostatic phenomena in the gravitational field of Schwarzschild. 
Here the electromagnetic phenomena in fields of other forms were 
studied. 


»» 


» 


" On the operational representation of confluent hypergeometric func¬ 
tions and their integrals/' Philosophical Magazine , London, 1936, 21. 
In this paper the operational representations of confluent hypergeometric 
functions by the method of Van der Pol were obtained in terms of 
hypergeometric functions and from the known properties of the latter, 
several new relations and integrals of the former were obtained. 


“ On the operational representation of M-funetions of the confluent hyper- 
geomctric type/' ibid., 1938, 25, Ser. 7. Pol's method was applied to 
study the M-functions of the confluent hypergeometric type by obtain¬ 
ing their operational representation. 


‘On certain functions which are self-reciprocal in the Hankcl Transform/' 
Jour, of the London Math. Soc., London, 1939, 14. It was proved that 
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.. “ Note on the Addition Theorem of parabolic cylinder functions,” Jour. 

Indian Math. Soc. (2), 1939, 4, Ser. 2. A generalization of my result 
obtained by me in my paper published in Jour. London Matfu Soc., 10. 

.. ‘'On certain self-reciprocal functions,” ibid., 1939, 4, Ser. 2. Certain new 
types of self-reciprocal functions were obtained. It was shown that 
jf—Zk+l c -i** W "' }kTi ( ^«) are r„. 


» .. ” On certain integral representation of Whittaker and Weber functions ”, 

Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Indian Science Congress , Madras, 
1940, Pt. IV. Certain new integral representations of W-functions of 
D* functions were obtained. Results were given here. 

Dhar, $. C, and ‘ On the non-orthogonality of Legendre functions,” Bull. Cal Math. Soc., 
Shabde, N. O. Calcutta, 1933, 24. To discuss the non-orthogonality of certain class 

of Legendre functions. 

Dhar, S. C., and “ On parabolic cylinder functions,” Philosophical Magazine , London, 1934, 
Shastri, N, A. 18. Certain addition theorems of the parabolic cylinder functions and 

properties of parabolic cylinder functions were discussed. 
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Dhar, S. C., and “ On integral equations associated with parabolic cylinder functions,” Jour. 

Shukre, S. S. Indian Math. Soc., (2), 1934, 1. The parabolic cylinder functions were 

studied by the help of integral equations. 

Shabde, N. G. .. “ On various recurrence formulas for p n m (z), q n m (z)," Proceedings Benares 

Mathematical Society* 1931, 12. 

„ ., ** On certain expansions of zero in scries of associated Legendre functions," 

ibid., 1932, 13. 

„ .. “On summations of infinite series of Legendre polynomials," Bulletin Cal¬ 

cutta Mathematical Society* 1931, 23. 

„ .. “On the summation of infinite series of Legendre functions," ibid.* 1931 

23. 

„ " On some infinite series of Legendre functions, ibid., 1932, 24. 

„ .. “ On series and integrals involving associated Legendre functions," ibid.* 

1932, 24. 

„ " On some results involving ^-functions, a particular case of confluent 

hypergeometric functions," ibid.* 1932, 24. 

„ .. " On a system of spherical harmonics," ibid.* 1933, 25. 

„ ., “ On the value of J The Proc. Benares Math. Society , 1932,13. 

„ " On some definite integrals involving Legendre functions," The Philosophical 

Magazine , Dec. 1934, 18, Ser. 7. 

„ .. “ On some definite integrals involving Legendre functions," The Proceedings 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society* 1934, 4, Ser. 2, Pt. I. 

„ .. " On the functions F n (z)," Proceedings Benares Mathematical Society* 

1934, 16. 

„ .. “ A note on automorphic functions," ibid., 1934, 16. 

„ " On some series and integrals involving associated Legendre functions," 

Bull . Cal Math. Soc., 1933, 25. 

„ .. “On some results involving Bessel functions," ibid., 1934,26. 

„ ” On some formulae involving ^functions,” ibid., March 1935, 30, No. 1. 

„ .. “ On the uniformization of algebraic curve of genus fojr,” Indian Physico- 

Math.Jour.* Calcutta, 1936, 7. The case of uniformization of algebraic 
curve was studied and the group of transformations was obtained. The 
transformation group was indicated in a diagram. 

„ .. "On some results involving confluent hypergeometric functions," The 

Journal Indian Math. Society, 1936-37, 2, New Series. 

„ .. “ Identical relations between the fleld equations in the general Field theory 

of Schouten and Van Dantzig," The Philosophical Magazine , Nov. 1936, 
22, Ser. 7. 

„ .. “ Identical relations between the field equations in the general Field theory 

of Schouten and Van Dantzing," tbtd,, 1936-37, 2, New Series. 

„ .. “ On some Legendre function formula," The Tohbku Mathematical Journal, 

March 1937, 43, Pt. I, 
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Shabdb, N. G. .. “ On series of Jacobi polynomials and definite integrals involving Bessel 
functions,” Proceedings of Indian Academy of Sciences, August 1937, 
6, No, 2. 

„ .. ** On some k n -function formal*,” Journal of Indian Math. Society, 1937, 

2, New Series, 

. * ** On some results involving Legendre functions,” Bulletin Calcutta Math. 
Society , 1937, 29. 

*> .. “On some results involving Legendre functions,” ibid., March 1937, 29, 

No. i. 

„ .. ” On some integrals involving Bessel functions,” ibid,, June 1938, 30, No, 2. 

* t . . “ The expansion of a function in a series of associated Legendre functions,” 

Proceedings of the Indian Academy of Sciences, May 1938, 7, No. 5. 

„ .. “ On some results involving /^-functions,” The Journal Indian Math. 

Society , Dec. 1938, 3, No. 4, New Series. 

„ .. The general field theory of Schouten and Van Dantzig, March 1938. 

„ .. “ On some results involving associated Legendre functions,” Bulletin Cal¬ 

cutta , Math. Society , Sept. 1939, 31, No. 3. 

„ .. “ On some integrals involving Legendre functions,” The Nagpur University 

Journal Dec. 1939, No. 5. 

„ .. “ On some series and integrals involving k tr functions,” The Journal Indian 

Math . Society , Dec. 1939, 3, No. 8, New Series. 

,, “ On some results involving Legendre and Bessel functions,” Proceedings 

Benares Mathematical Society, 1939, 1, New Series. 

„ .. “ On some results involving confluent hypergeometric functions,” The Journal 

Indian Math. Society , Dec. 1940, 4, No. 4. New Series. 


Shabde, N.G., and “On some integrals involving Bessel functions,” ibid., 1934-35, 1, New 
(Ziauddin, M.) Series. 

Shastri, N. A. .. “ On the expansion of Bessel’s Functions in a series of Mathieu functions 

and on a property of Mathieu functions,” ibid., 1934, 1. 


“Some integral representation of the ^-function,” ibid., 1934, 1. 

“ Some properties of the /r-function with non-integral index,” Proceedings 
of the Indian Academy'of Sciences, 1934,-35, 1, 


,, “ Operational Methods and the ^-functions,” The Journal Indian Math 
Society , 1934-35, 1. 

.. “On simultaneous operational calculus,” ibid., 1934-35, 1, 

.. “ Some properties of the ^function,” Philosophical Magazine , London 

Sept. 1935, 20. 

., “ The operational calculus and some results involving Bessel functions,” 
Proceedings of the Physico -Math. Society of Japan , Nov, 1935, 17. 

., 41 An Indefinite integral involving the square of the Parabolic cylinder func¬ 

tions,” Tbhoku Mathematical Journal," Feb. 1936. 

.. “On Lorunel functions,” Philosophical Magbiin?, London, June 1938, 25* 
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Shastri, N. A. ., “Relations between Weber's Parabolic cylinder function and A-fUncuon/* 
Proc . Phy.-Math. Soc. t Japan, 1938,20. 

„ 44 Some results involving Bateman's functions,” Journal Indian Math. Soc., 

1938- 39, 3. 

„ .. “ Relations between some confluent hypergeometric functions,” Ibid,, 

1938 39, 3. 

„ .. “ An infinite integral involving Bessel's functions, parabolic cylinder func¬ 

tions and confluent hypergeomctric functions,” Mathetmtische Zeitschrift, 
1939, 44. 

” “ On Angelescus’ polynomial 7 r# (#)/’ Proc. Jnd. Acad. Sci ,, 1940, 11. 

„ .. “ Some results involving Angelcscus’ Polynomial rr n {.r),“ ibid., 1940, 12. 

Srinivasaiengar, “The theory of singular solutions,” Tbhoku Math. Sac. Jour., Japan, 1931, 
C. N., and 30. The singular solutions of ordinary differential equations were 

Dhar, S. C. studied and new criteria for their existence obtained. 

PERSIAN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

Ghani. M. A. ,. “ Cultural Relationship between India and Persia from the earliest Times to 

1000 A.D.,” Nagpur University Journal , Dec> 1935, No. 1, 

„ .. “Qutb ul Hind” Hazrat Khwaja Mu 4 Inuddln ChistI, Persia's Famous 

Sufi Saint, at Ajmer,” ibid., Dec. 1939, No. 5. 

„ ..A History of Persian Language and Literature at the Moghul Court, three 

Volumes, Indian Press, Allahabad. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Jwala Prasad .. “ The philosophical significance of Rgveda, X, 129-5,” Journal of the Royal 

Asiatic Society , July 1929, Part III, Discussion of the various inter¬ 
pretations of the verse. 

„ .. “ Discussion of the Buddhist Doctrines of momentariness and subjective 

idealism in the Ny&ya-sutras,” ibid., January 1930, Part I. 

„ ” The date of the Yoga-sutrasibid., April, 1930, Part II, 

, .. “Is there Acquaintance or simple Apprehension ? ” The Philosophical 

Quarterly, July 1931, 7, No. 2. A discussion of Dr. Broad's article tn 
the subject. 

„ .. “ Definition of direct knowledge in the Nydya-sutras,” Nagpur University 

Journal , Dec. 1935, A discussion on the subject. 

„ .. “ Philosophy of the Prajfifi-paramit&s,” ibid., Dec. 1938. 

,, .. Indian Epistemology , July 1939, A critical and historical study of the sub¬ 

ject based upon original sources. 

Londhe, D. G. .. “ Articles on 4 Psychology * and 4 SSmkhya \” Marathi Encyclopatdia, 1924, 

tt .. “ The Philosophy of Dnanadeva,” Proceedings of the Indian Philosophical 

Congress, 1927-31, 

» .. 4 ‘ Shankara’s Concept of the Absolute,” ibid . 

.» ■ “ Problem of Perception in Advaita Vedanta,” ibid. 

„ “Sense," ibid . 

,. “ The Philosophy of Hans Driesch,” ibid. 
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Londhe, D. O. .. “ The Advaita Philosophy of Shankara and its later Development,” Review 

of Philosophy , and Religion, 1928, 1, No. 1. 

„ .. “ The problem of perception/’ ibid., Poona, 1930. 

„ 44 Time/’ Nagpur University Journal, Dec. 1939. 

„ .. 44 The Illusion of Progress/’ The Aryan Path, Feb. 1941. 

Moses, M. A. ” The Nature of Religious Truth,” Nagpur University Journal , Dec. 1936. 
No. 2. 

Ramanathan, P. S. ” Degrees of Reality/’ Proceedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
1926, First Session, 1925. What is real simply 4 is ’ neither more nor less 
and the doctrine of degrees should be confined in its application to 
thought-systems rather than used as a measure or standard of existence 
itself. 

„ .. “The reality of the Unreal,” ibid., 1927, Second Session, 1926. It is not 

true to say that 44 the real world, prima facie , contains less than the 
universe ”, what is unreal is a real thought which is false. 

,, .. “ Existence and Experience,” ibid.. Third Session, 1927, 1928. It is wrong 

to identify the content of experience with the object of experience and 
it is equally wrong to say that knowledge is of Appearance and not of 
Reality. There is no ‘ that' which has no * what ’ and there is no 
* what ’ which is not of a 4 that 


„ .. 44 The Problem of Truth/’ ibid., 1930, Fourth Session, 1928. Though we may 

not accept the notion of the degrees of truth we may admit 4 there are 
all manner of degrees in the perfection or range of knowledge 

„ ,. 44 The Concept of Progress/’ ibid., 1930, Fourth Session, 1928. Reality 

is a spiritual process whose inherent tendency is to progress, i.e., creation 
of the higher out of the lower. An absolute definition of the ideals of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness cannot be given. Truth will be made 
truer, beauty more beautiful and good better. The creative nature of 
the world-principle is to be expressed not in the form 4 Let there be 
light and there was light/ but as 4 Let there be light, more light and 
still more light and so on for ever \ 

Shrivastava, N. L. 44 The problem of Self,” Nagpur University Journal, Dec. 1936. 

„ .. " A critical examination of Alexander’s Theory of Knowledge/* ibid., Dec. 

1938. 
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Bapat, R. N. .. ” X-ray diffraction in Tri-acyl amines,” Zeitschrift fur Physik, 16th May 
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Thosar, B. V. 

Ckinchalkar, S. W. ” Magnetic Double refraction in Aliphatic liquids/* Indian Journal of 
Physics t Calcutta, 1931, 6. 

. . 4 * Magnetic Birefringence and Molecular anisotropy/’ ibid., 1931, 6. 

>» . ■ 44 A new type of magnetic birefringence/* ibid „ 1931, 6. 

i» .. 41 Magnetic birefringence in solutions of sodium chlorate and bromate/’ 

ibid., 1932, 7. 

» .. 44 Magnetic birefringence in liquid mixtures/* ibid., 1932, 7. 
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Venkateswaran, S. 1929, 4, 3. A study of the Raman spectra of a large number of com¬ 
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„ .. 44 The Raman spectra of some chloro-carbonates,” Philosophical Magazine , 

1937, 24, Ser. 7. 
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Thosar, B. V. .. ” Raman spectra of some Di-acyl amines,” Zeitsehrift fur Physik, 1937, 

107. 

„ .. ” Diffraction of X-rays in liquid Di-acyl amines,” ibid., 1938, 110. A 

physical picture of the molecular arrangement in liquid acyl amines 
is deduced from the diffraction patterns. 

” On the fluorescent ion of chromium in Ruby/’ Philosophical Magazine, 
1938, 26. The fluorescent chromium ions are shown to substitute the 
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„ .. 44 The fluorescent chromium ion in Ruby," ibid., 1938, 26. 
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Thosar, B. V,, and 44 Raman spectra of Dextro, Laevo and Racemic forms of Borneo! and 
Singh, B. K. Camphor/' Proceedings of the Indian Academy of Sciences , 1937, 6. 

(of Patna) All the three forms give identical Raman spectra. 
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“ Developments in Law, Constitution and Administration in the Central 
Provinces," The Indian Journal of Political Science , July 1939, 1, No. L 
The paper gives a periodical survey of the important constitutional and 
administrative developments in the Central Provinces in 1939. 

M Backward nations and Education for Peace/' Report of the Eleventh All- 
India Educational Conference , Dec. 1935. 

“ Reorganisation of Rural Local Self-Government in Central Provinces and 
Berar/* Indian Journal of Political Science, July-September 1939,1, No. I. 

" Modern Idea of Law/' The Hindustan Review, December 1934. 

44 A new Orientation of Western social philosophy/’ Modem Review , July 
1934. 

" Democracy, Fascism and Communism—A comparison of values/’ ibid., 
Nov. 1934. 

“ Japan's third Adventure/' ibid., April 1935. 

Sovereignty in Ancient Indian Polity , Luzac & Co., London, 1938. A study 
of the evolution of the state in Ancient India. 

44 Constitutional Position of the Orissa States/’ The Indian Journal of 
Political Science , 1940. 

44 Dominion Status of the Westminster-Statute type/' Modern Review, 
April 1940. 

Dominion Status of the Westminster Statute type , Suboth Sindhu Press, 1941. 
A study of the development and significance of Dominion Status. 


Visweswara Rao, R. 44 Democracy and Adult Education " Educational India, Jutie-July 1938. 
„ 44 Deception among children—its educational implications/' ibid., Sept. 1938. 

„ ., 44 Moral and Religious instruction," ibid., November 1938, 

„ ., 44 Seniments and Complexes/* ibid., August 1940. 


PRAKRIT AND APABKAMSA, LITERATURE AND LANGUAGES 

Jmn, H. L. .. “ i) 1924, 1, No. 4. Early 

ApabhraipSa compositions have been cited and attention is drawn to 
their bearing on the origin of Hindi. 

.. .. 7* fifarc,” 1924, 

2, No. 3. The date of the greatest poet of Apabhram&r, has been 
settled. 

.. 44 Jain Literatme," Allahabad University Magazine, 1924, 3. A survey of 

the literature in* Sanskrit and Prakrit produced by Jains has been made. 

.. .. "Rircfir vwa 4 k srast g*m,” 1925,3, nos. 12-13. 

A big epic poem in ApabhrarhSa has been brought to light for the first 
time. 
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Jain, H. L. .. ** Apabhratpia Literature,” Allahabad University Journal, 1925, 1. A 

survey of all literary works in ApabhraiiiSa which had come to light 
up-to-date, most of them being dicovered by the author himself. 

,, .. “ Manikchandra Jaina Granthamala, Bombay, 

1928, M. D, J, S. 28. A collection of 500 inscriptions reproduced from 
Epigraphia Carnatica , with summaries in Hindi as well as introductions 
and indexes. 

„ .. 14 Karanja Jaina Series, 1932, K, J. S. 2. An old 

work in Apabhrazhta Dohas on Jaina Morals, edited from old MSS, 
with introduction, translation, glossary, notes and indexes. 

„ .. ** Materials for historical research in Berar,” ShQradAshrama Annual, 

Yeotmal, 1933, 1. Attention is drawn to the old MS. stores at K&ranja 
(Dt, Akola) and to various archaeological and historical sites in Berar 
which need careful exploration in the interest of Ancient Indian History. 

„ of Balatkara gapa Jaina Publication Society. 

1933, 1, A religious story in Apabhratrma metres, edited from old 
MSS. with a critical introduction, glossary, notes and indexes. 

„ .. " Karanja Jaina Series, 1933, 3. An old work in ApabhramSa 

Dohas on Jaina mysticism, edited from old MSS. with introduction, 
translation, glossary, notes and indexes. 

», .. f< Karanja Jaina Scries, 1934, 4. A religious story 

in ApabhraiiiSa metres throwing light on the caves at DhSrafciva and 
on the origin of the Silah&ra dynasty. Edited with introduction, English 
translation, glossary, notes, indexes and appendixes. 

*. .. “Svayambhii and his two poems in ApabhramSa”, Nagpur University Journal, 

1935, 1. An earlier great poet of ApabhrathSa and his poems Paumacariu 
and Harlvamsa Pur Aria have been brought to light and their period is 
settled. The poet’s mention of earlier writers and works is important. 

•» .. ” Some fresh light on the Dh&ra$iva caves and the origin of the &il£h&ra 

dynasty,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1935, 
16, Nos. 1-2. From certain mentions and descriptions in an old 
ApabhrarhSa poem, it has been shown that the modern Osmanabad in 
the Nizam State is the site of the ancient Tera or Terapur where some 
Vidyadhara adventurers established a kingdom and founded the Silahara 
dynasty ; and the caves existing on the neighbouring hill were excavated 
by the early kings of this dynasty. 

„ .. “ mi wra ^ for fi rere* ,” 

srmtf 1933, 16. An image inscription at Ahar in 

Tikamgarh State, dated Friday the 3rd of the bright fortnight of Mfirga- 
41 rpa in Vikrama Samvat 1237 (1180 A.D.) has been brought to light. It 
mentions Parmardideva ruling, the object of the inscription being to 
commemorate the installation of the image by certain merchants of 
Grihapati family. The Sanskrit text of the inscription with translation 
and historical notes has been given. 
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.. ‘‘Itr q^Wq^r,” 3rc foster fliw, 

Dec. 1935 and March 1936, 2, Nos. 3-4. Gives the history of the poet 
and a survey of the contents of his work in Apabhrathsa (unpublished) 
on Jaina morals, together with extracts and their translation. 

.. “ 3Tk aprerer," arc faSRcT July 1937, 3, No. 1. The 

relation of Apabhrarft&a and Hindi is illustrated by examples. 

.. Hindi Grantha Ratnakar Series, 1939, A 

collection of the author’s articles in Hindi on political, social and religi¬ 
ous history of Jainism. 

.. “ argWrKSratfq,” 3rc foSPff VJR4R, Dec. 1939, 6, No. 3. A work 

in ApabhramSa on the duties of a Jaina house holder, is brought to light. 

.. H Vols. 1, 2 & 3 M Jaina Sahitya liddhtoka Fund, 1939-40,1-2. 

The most authoritative and ancient work on Jaina philosophy in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit edited for the first time with introduction, translation and 
several appendixes. 

.. “ >/( 5RI ? ? ” HR*RT, Dec. 1940, 7, No. 2. A 

peep into the palm leaf MS. at Moodabidri which is reputed to contain 
one of the oldest works of high authority on Jaina Philosophy. 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

P. “ Avestic religion as compared with the Vcdic,” Bulletin of the Oriental Society 
(Allahabad University), 1928-29. Points of similarity between Avestic and 
Vedic religions in the sphere of (i) Pantheon, (ii) Mythology, (iii) Cosmo¬ 
gony, (iv) Eschatology, (v) rituals and ceremonies, (vi) Philosophy and 
Ethics have been shown with relevant quotations. 

.. “ Bhfngadutam —a new Khandakavya” Proceedings and Transactions of 

the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference , Patna , Dec, 1930, A recently 
found work of the Duta-k&vya type brought to the notice of the scholars 
with a description of the MS., author and his date, relation with 
Kalidasa’s Meghaddta and literary estimate. 

.. ” Development of Sanskrit Prose,” Samskrita-gadya KusumdUjali , March 

1931, 1. A brief history of the evolution of Sanskrit Prose together 
with a brief description of the special features of its various phases has 
been given here—the first attempt of its kind. 

.. 11 Homogeneity of letters in the P&pinian system,” Proceedings and Transac¬ 

tions of Seventh Oriental Conference (Baroda), Dec. 1933, 7. A critical 
estimate of the views held by different commentators on the subject. 

,. ” Need for rewriting Papini’s Grammar,” Nagpur University Journal , Dec . 

1935, 1. A suggestion for re-casting Papini's * Aqtddhydyl ' to meet the 
modem requirements of the Sanskrit grammar has been made with a 
view of incorporating the Emendations of the later grammarians. 

.. “ History of an important historical word in the Pfipinian school of gram¬ 
mar,” Proceedings and Transactions of the Eighth Oriental Conference 
(Mysore), 1935, 8 . How and why the honorific word * Devdndm priyah ’ 
became a term of contempt in the hands of the later grammarians, has 
been shown. 
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“ The Anusfubh Metre,” Nagpur University Journal , Dec. 1936. 2. The 
history and varieties of the metre along with a study of its exceptional 
use by the standard poets and dramatists have been given. 

44 Technical terms of the Astddhydylf Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Ninth Oriental Conference (Travancore), 1937, 9, An alphabetical index 
of the technical terms along with a note on their classification and 
anomalous use has been given. 

“ Bhfngadutam'' Nagpur University Journal , Dec, 1937, 3. This work 
has been edited here for the first time from a single corrupt MS. 

“ Pupini and the Ilk- Prat ish dkhya , ’ ’ New Indian Antiquary, Oct. 1938, 1, 
No. 7. The scholastic discussion between Dr. Thieme and Ghosh on the 
subject has been examined and the conclusions of the latter have been 
shown as unconvincing, 

44 On the original text of the A»\ddhydylf ibid Dec. 1938, 1, No. 9. 
The question whether the text was originally accented or not has been 
discussed along with other matters about the text. 

“ Dr. Ghosh on Pacini and Rk-Pratishdkhyaibid., Feb. 1940, 2, No. 11. 
A reply to Dr. Ghosh's article on my paper above. 

** The structure of the Aqtadhyayl," Oriental Library Digest , March 1940, 
3, No. 9. A critical review of the books written by Mr. J. S. Pahale. 

44 Scholastic disquisitions in the Pitpinian system of grammar,” Bhdratiya 
Vidyd (Journal of the Research Institute —Bharatiya VidyS, Bombay). 
Nov. 1940, 2, Part !. Attention of the scholars is drawn to a so far 
neglected branch of study in the Papinian grammar, and its importance 
and uniqueness shown. 

44 The VidQ$aka in the Sanskrit Drama,” Bulletin of the Allahabad University 
Oriental Society , July 1933, 1932-33. The article characterises the 
clown in the Sanskrit drama on the basis of works on Sanskrit Drama¬ 
turgy as also with reference to the psychology of the Comic and studies 
this character as it obtains in the plays of Kalidasa and his predecessers, 
showing how the former improved upon his models. 

” Kalidasa, his Birth-place and Date,” Nagpur University Journal , Dec. 
1939, No. 5. The paper argues for the first century B.C. as the date 
of Ka)ida&a and Malwa as his home. Several new arguments on this 
subject have been advanced in the paper. 

“ The author of Vidnyan Shatakr ^TOSmiSTCl, 1937. The article 
gives internal and external evidence to prove that the author of the 
work 4 Vidhyan Shatak * is not as is commonly supposed. 

URDU LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

44 The early development of the Urdu Language,” Nagpur University Journal, 
Dec. 1937, 3. It shows the gradual development of Urdu from the 
eleventh century A,D. upto the 16th century A.D., based upon all 
possible authorities. 

“Hazrat Sharfuddin Yahya’s contribution to the earliest Urdu Language,” 
ibid Dec.* 1938, 4. It contains two copies of the Saint’s 27 sentences, 
which are, no doubt, amongst the earliest contribution to Urdu of the 
13th century A.D. 
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“ Some more works by Wali of Vellore/* ibid., Dec. 1939, 5. Only one 
work of this Wali had been known, i.e. f Raudafu sh-Shuhada . His other 
two works “ Raudafu’l-Anwar ” and 44 Rauda{u'l-Uqb(u” so far unknown, 
have been discussed. The MS., containing these works, also contains 
a 'matjhnuwi* “ Pandpama ” (of A.H. 1000^ A.D. 1592)—-the earliest 
M mathnawi ** known so far. The importance of the MS. is still 
heightened when we understand that it was the personal copy of the poet 
himself, with his own signatures on it. 

44 Riyadu*l-Adab/* Ma*drif January 1940, 45. I could find several other 
points later in the above MS. which I availed in criticising the views of 
the other scholars. 

M The correct names of the King AHauddin Ghuri and his father/* ibid., 
July 1940, 46. Several original authorities as well as the later great 
scholars (like Professor E. G. Browne) had committed mistakes even 
about the names of * AUVuddTn, the “ Brulemonde ** and his father. 
This paper gives different verses of this king himself, besides many other 
proofs, that give the correct names. 

ZOOLOGY 

“A new species of Avian Cestode from India/* Ann. Mag.Nat. Hist. (London), 
May 1933, 11, Ser. 10. 

" Four new species of Avian Cestodes from India, 1 * Zeits.fur Paragsit 1934, 
Band 7, Heft 2. 

“ A contribution towards our knowledge of the Aleyrodidx (white flies 
of India/* Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India , April 1931, 
12, No. 1. Deals with the description and histology of forty-four species, 
many of which arc new to science. 

41 On some new Rhynchota of the family Ale yrodidas from Burma/* Records 
of the Indian Museum , June 1932, 34, Part It. It embodies a record of 
thirteen species of which ten are new. 

“ On four new Rhynchota of the family Aleurodidce from Burma/* ibid., 
Sept. 1933, 35, Part lit. It is a record of four species new to science. 

“ The Antennae of Aleurodidx /* Current Science , Dec. 1936, 5, No, 6. A 
pica for a revised classification, based on the characters of the adults, 
including its antennae. 

“Notes on Aleurodidee from India, I/* Records of the Indian Museum , 
June 1938, 50, Part II. It is a record of three new species, 

“ Notes on Aleurodidut from India, H," ibid.. Sept, 1940, 42, Part III. It 
is a record of three new species. 

“ The Cotton white-fly/* Bulletins , Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa , 
Feb. 1929, Bulletin No. 196. It deals with the description of the vari¬ 
ous stages of the cotton white fly, a record of the host plants and preli¬ 
minary abservations on its biology, 

“A second species of Procamailanus, Baylis, 1923, from India/’ Proc. Ind. 
Acad . ScL , B, 1935, 2. 
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“ Life-history and Biology of GaleruceUa birmanica Jac. (Coleoptera, Phyto- 
phaga, Chrysomelidae, Golerucime) and the external Morphology of the 
larva,** The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, August 1934, 4, 
Part IV. The life-history of the important pest of Singhara had been very 
incompletely known before. This pest causes a great damage to the 
singhara plants throughout India. For the control of any pest it is 
absolutely necessary to know its biology and life-history. A method 
for the control of the pest has been suggested. 

“ Four cases of Abnormalities in the blood vascular system of the common 
Indian frog (Rana tigrina Daud.),** Proceedings of the Indian Academy 
of Sciences, June 1938, 7, No. 6. Abnormalities in the vascular system of 
frog are very common. The four abnormalities which form the subject 
of this paper have not so far been recorded in the Indian frog. The 
abnormalities were brought to the notice of the author during class 
dissections. 

*' Caryophyllaeus indie us—a new species of cestode from the cat-fish,** 
Parasitology , Cambridge, May 1925,17, 2. 

” Two new species of cestodes from Indian Coluanbidae,” Rec . Ind . Mus., 
Calcutta, Sept. 1925, 27, 5. 

4< A new species of Monopyloldim with a key to the species of the genus,** 
Parasitology , Cambridge, Oct. 1925, 17. A new genus Southwellia 
is described in this article. 

“ Two new species of cestodes from Indian Lizards,** Rec. Ind. Mus., 
Calcutta March 1926, 28, 1. 

** A supplementary note on Monophylidium Chandleri and other related 
species,’* Parasitology , Cambridge, Sept. 1926, 18. 

“ A new species of Trematode from an Indian Tortoise,** Ann . Mag. Nat , 
Hist., London, Dec. 1930, 6, Ser. 10. 

** A supplementary description of Lytocestus indicus (Caryophyllaeus indicus 
Moghe, 1925),** Parasitology , Cambridge, Jan. 1931, 23. 

" Two new species of Trematodes from the Indian Ruff,*’ ibid., March 1932, 
24. 

“ Four new species of Avian Cestodes from India,” ibid., July 1933, 25. 

'‘The development of Kidney in a Teleostean Fish,’* June 1937. Thesis 
for the Ph.D. of London University. 

“ Development of Mesonephros in a Teleost,” Proc. of the Ind * Sci. Cong., 
January 1940. 

** Some new species of Avian cestodes from India with a desetiption of 
Binterina intricata (Kralbe, 1882) Rec. Ind. Mus., Calcutta, March 1934, 
36. 

” On the structure and mechanism of the Gastric Mill in Decapoda. 1. 
The Structure of the Mill in Paratelphusa guerini (M. Edw.),” Proc. 
Ind . Acad. ScL, 1934, 1. 

** II, A comparative account of the Gastric Mill in Brachyura,” ibid., 
1935, 1. 

“ III. Structure of the Gastric Mill in Anomoura,” ibid., 1935, 1, 
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Patwardhan, S.S, “IV, The Structure of the Gastric Mill in Reptantous Mecrura” ibid., 
1935, 1. 

„ 44 V. The Structure of the Gastric Mill in Natantous Mecrura," ibid., 

1935, 1, 

„ “ VI. The Structure of the Gastric Mill in Peneidea and Stenopidea and 

conclusions,** ibid., 1936, 1. 

„ .. 44 On two new species of cestodes from a Snipe,** Zoo!. Zahrb. (Syst.), 1935, 

Band 66, Heft. 6. 

„ .. “ Nematodes from a common Wall Lizard,** Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci 1935, I. 

„ .. “ Three new species of Trematodes from Birds,** ibid., 1936, 2. 

„ * 4 On a new Oxy rid from a squirrel,** Rec. Ind. Mas. Calcutta , 1935, 37. 

„ Palaemon—Indian Zoological Memoirs , Edited by K. N. Dahl; Methodist 

Publishing House, Lucknow, 1937, 





THE AGE OF ZOROASTER AND THE RIGVEDA 

By Prof. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 

1. The age in which Zoroaster flourished 

The myths and legends which have grown round Zarathushtra or Zoroaster 
during the course of centuries, both in the east and the west, have shrouded 
in mystery this great personality. Darmesteter, one of the foremost of the 
French Avestan scholars, even doubted the historicity of Zoroaster. But 
rightly this doubt has not been shared by other modern scholars. The 
picture we have of Zoroaster in the G3th5s is of a real historical person. 
We find him there preaching the faith in one Supreme God, Ahura Mazda, 
in place of the multiplicity of gods and shrines at whose altar untold of 
animals were sacrificed along with magic and ritual accompanied with the 
drink Hoama (Vedic: Soma). Along with a belief in one Supreme Being 
he also introduces a concept of a higher ethical life based on truth and 
righteousness. Good thoughts, good words and good deeds are to be the 
guiding principles of life. Evil exists and it has to be fought against by 
man with the utmost vigour. He teaches great regard for life and respect 
for the dignity of the human soul. In the Gat has we find Zoroaster preach¬ 
ing this new gospel to people, princes and priests. We see him feeling 
at first disappointed and downcast as his new creed does not appear to 
prosper. Later on we see him triumphant and joyous as the powerful 
monarch Vishtasp and his court accept his creed, and it thus takes the 
first step towards its becoming the universal religion of the ancient Persians. 

In the GathSs Zoroaster’s father PurshSsp, of the family of HaecatSsp 
descendant of Spitama, his mother Dughdova, his wife Hvovi, and his 
children along with his followers and disciples like his cousin MaidySimanha, 
J&m&sp, his son-in-law, and Frashaostra, his father-in-law, and his royal 
patron Vishtftsp also all appear as historical personages. It is in the later 
Avestan literature that their figures like that of Zoroaster’s get covered 
with myths and legends. Equally historical seem to be the traditions which 
give Western Iran, Adarbaijan (modern Atropatene), as Zoroaster’s 
birth palce, and Eastern Iran, particularly Bactria, where Vishtfisp 
held his court, as the scene of his first missionary activities, and Ragh& (Rai, 
near modern Teheran) the home of hi$ mother, as the centre of the spiritual 
power or the church he established. We may also believe as historically 
correct the traditions which tell us that Zoroaster received the revelation 
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and commenced his ministry at the age of thirty, Vishtasp was converted 
to his faith twelve years later, and Zoroaster died thirty-five years after this 
at the age of seventy-seven. 

No scholar at the present time doubts the historical character of : 
Zoroaster as preserved in the GSthas and other early Avestan traditions, 
but there is a great uncertainty about the age in which this great prophet 
of Iran lived. Even during the early centuries of the Christian era great 
uncertainty prevailed on this subject, and the dates assigned to him 'varied 
from 6000 to 600 B.C. Similar uncertainty prevails even to-day amongst the 
Zoroastrian scholars as regards the age of Zoroaster. The modern Parsi 
scholars have tried to push the age of Zoroaster to great antiquity. Ervad 
Sheriarji Bharucha attempted to prove, by a comparison of passages in the 
Vedas and the Avesta bearing references to personages common to both 
the literatures, that the two writings were contemporaneous; and following 
B. G. Tilak that the most active of the Vedic period commenced at about 
B.C. 4000, he would place Zoroaster also in the same early period. 1 
Working out this suggestion, S. K. Hodivala also arrives at the 
conclusion that Zoroaster was a contemporary of the Rigvedic Rishis and 
belonged to great antiquity. 2 Irach J. S. Taraporewala places the era 
of Zoroaster nearly forty-three centuries ago. 3 

Amongst the European Scholars, Martin Haug to begin with suggested 
2300 B.C., later on 1000 B.C. and finally 610 B.C. as the date of Zoroaster. 
Gutschmid suggested 1400 B.C., and Duncker 1000 B.C. as the period in 
which Zoroaster flourished. Geldner also first followed these scholars and 
suggested that the period in which Zoroaster flourished may have been 
anything from 1400-1000 B.C. But later on Geldner regarded Zoroaster 
as contemporary of Cyrus and Hystaspes, father of Darius, and put the 
earliest limit of Avesta as 560 B.C. Jackson also to begin with held that 
Zoroaster belonged to second Millennium B.C., but later on accepted 660 
B.C. and 583 B.C. as the date of Zoroaster’s birth and death respectively. 
Windischman suggested about 1000 B.C. as Zoroaster's date, but subse¬ 
quently he, along with Geiger, put Zoroaster in the sixth century B.C. 
as a contemporary of Cyrus the great. Sykes also puts Zoroaster about 
1000 B.C. Edward Meyer adopted 1000 B.C. as the date of Zoroaster, this 
is also accepted by Clemen and Lehman and Gray. Tiele also takes 1000 
B.C. as the probable date in which Zoroaster flourished. Bartholome 


1 Coma Memorial Volume, p. 1 ff. 

* Zarathugtra and hIs Contemporaries in the Rigveda. 

* J. B. Sanjana, Ancient Persia and the Parsts, p. 100. 
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assigns the great prophet of Iran to about 900 B.C. Harlez places Zoroaster’s 
time at about 800 B.C. Lawrence Mills also suggests 800-900 B.C. 
as the century in which Zoroaster may have lived. Justi, Casartelli 
and West along with Jackson take 660 B.C. and 583 B.C. as 
Zoroaster’s birth and death dates respectively. Hertel puts Zoroaster’s 
activities about 550 B.C. Roth and Floigl place Zoroaster’s birth and death 
dates at 599 B.C. and 522 B.C. respectively. Herzfeld places Zoroaster’s 
birth in 570 B.C. 

The various references to Zoroaster’s date in the old literatures 
have been put together and ably analysed by William Jackson in his 
“ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran ”. In our discussion of this vexed 
problem we shall freely draw on this monumental work. Jackson classifies 
the data referring to the date of Zoroaster under three heads:— 

1. The references that assign to Zoroaster the early date of B.C. 6000. 

2. The allusions which connect his name with the more or less legend¬ 

ary Ninus, and the uncertain Semiramis. 

3. The Persian traditional data, placing the era of Zoroaster about 

the sixth century B.C. 

As regards the fabulous age. of 6000 B.C., references to this are confined 
only to certain European classical writers. Jackson correctly observes, 
“ such extraordinary figures are presumably due to the Greeks having mis¬ 
understood the statements of the Persians, who placed Zoroaster’s millen¬ 
nium amid a great world period of 12,000 years, which they divided into 
cycles of 3,000 years, and in accordance with which belief Zoroaster’s 
‘ fravashi ’ had in fact existed several thousands of years.” 4 ^ 

The reference connecting the name of Zoroaster with that of the more 
or less uncertain Ninus and Semiramis are also almost exclusively confined 
to certain classical writers, and have little if any real foundation. “The 
difficulty with them is that, in addition to their general character, which 
bears a legendary colouring, they are based apparently upon a misinterpre¬ 
tation of the name of Oxyartes or its variants in a fragment of Ctesias 
which has been understood as an allusion to Zoroaster.” 5 

Now let us take into consideration the Persian tradition itself regard¬ 
ing the date of Zoroaster. This is found in the chronological chapter of 
BQndahishn (34, 1-9) and is supported by the Arta VlrSf (1. 2-5) and 


4 Zoroaster, p. 152. 
• Ibid., p. 154. 
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Zat-sparam (23. 12). These in round numbers place Zoroaster three 
hundred years before Alexander’s invasion of Persia. More definitely 
Bundahishn places the opening of Zoroaster’s ministry 258 years before 
Alexander. 

The Muhammedan writers support this Persian tradition of the interval 
of 258 years between Zoroaster and Alexander. Masudl in his Meadows 
of Gold (written in 943-944 A.D.) recorded that “ the Magians count 
a period of 258 years between their prophet Zoroaster and Alexander”. 
The Arabic chronicler Tabari (died 923 A.D.) too puts Zoroaster in his 
record of Persian reigns 258 years before Alexander. Alblruni (973-1048 A.D.) 
records, on the authority of “ the scholars of the Persians, the 
Herbadhs and Maubadhs of the Zoroastrian ”, that “ from Zoroaster’s 
appearance till the beginning of the era of Alexander, they count 258 years .”* 
Further he gives “ the interval between Zoroaster and Yazdajird ben Shahpur 
to be nearly 970 years.” 7 This gives about B.C. 570 as the date of Zoro¬ 
aster as Yazdajird reign commenced in 399 A.D. Alblruni gives yet another 
information about the date of Zoroaster. “ On the first Ramadan 319 A.H. 

came forward Ibn ’Abi-Zakarriya-If, now, this be time (319 A.H. or 

931 A.D.) which JSmasp and Zaradusht meant, they are right as far as 
chronology is concerned. For this happened at the end of the era of 
Alexander 1242, i.e., 1,500 years after Zaradusht.” 8 This gives 569 B.C. 
when the prophecy is supposed to have been made by Zoroaster and 
JEmasp. Finally we may mention that in discussing the various possibilities 
as to the date of the Ionion Philosopher, Thales of Miletus, who flourished 
about 500 B.C., Alblruni adds that “ if Thales lived at the time of Kai- 
Kubad he stands near to Zoroaster ”.• This statement implies that Zoroaster, 
contemporary of Vishtasp, came not much long after Thales who was a 
contemporary of Vishtasp’s ancestor Kai-Kubad, and that Zoroaster flou¬ 
rished in the 6th century B.C. It is rather difficult to reconcile the four 
different statements regarding the date of Zoroaster given by Alblruni, 
unless we regard 258 years as the interval between Zoroaster’s birth and the 
era of Alexander. In that case all the four statements of AlbirunI will broadly 
suggest that Zoroaster flourished in the 6th century B.C. The Persian 
historical work, Mujmal-al-Tawarikh (A.D. 1126), following the authority 
of the chronicle of the kings of Persia, brought from Persia by Bahram, 


* Alblruni, Chronology vf Ancient Motions (Ed. Sachau), p, 17. 
1 Ibid., p.121. 

* Ibid., p. 196. 

* Ibid.,?. 32. 
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son of Merdanshah, Mobed of Shahpur, also enumerates the period 
between Zoroaster and Alexander as 258 years. 

Some modem scholars have doubted the reliability of the chronology 
of Bundahishn and regard the Persian tradition of the difference of 
258 years between Zoroaster and Alexander as only a later-day echo of 
the chronology given by the Arab scholars. For instance, E. W. West 
remarks, “ the chronological chapters of the Bundahishn is a comparatively 
modern addition to that work, being specially headed by the words 
‘ madam shnat mar-i-Tazikan ', “ on the year-reckoning of the Arabs ”, 
and cannot, therefore, be quoted as an independent authority of ancient 
date on the subject ”. 10 This is not a correct view. Jackson rightly 
observes, “ The introduction to the chronological chapter of the Bunda¬ 
hishn ” (34) does indeed read, according to one MS., ‘ on the reckoning 
of the years of Arabs \ but the word ‘ Tazhlkan of the Arabs ’ is not found 
in other manuscripts. Moreover, the scientific investigator Albirunl and 
also the Mujmal-al-Tawarikh, whose data agree exactly with the Bunda¬ 
hishn, affirm that the dates given for the Kayanian kings are obtained from 
the records of the Persians themselves. There seems no reason, therefore, 
to doubt that the Bundahishn really represents the Persian chronology. 
But what the value of that chronology may be, is another matter. Person¬ 
ally I think it has real value so far as giving the approximate period of 
three centuries before Alexander as Zoroaster’s era.” 11 

Thus the interval of 258 years between Zoroaster and Alexander is 
a pre-Mohomedan Persian tradition. But this weakens the evidence of 
the Arab writers for the same, because they have taken it from the Persians 
themselves, and their statement about it cannot be treated as an inde¬ 
pendent evidence. Moreover, in trying to fix a more exact date for 
Zoroaster with the help of the traditional interval of 258 years between the 
beginning of the ministry of Zoroaster and the era of Alexander several 
factors of uncertainty crop up. Shall we take the ministry of Zoroaster as 
commencing with his first preaching his new religion, which was done when 
he was thirty years old, or with the conversion of VishtSsp which happened 
when Zoroaster was 42 years old ? Albiruni’s statement that “ from Zoro¬ 
aster’s appearance till the beginning of Alexander’s era, they count 258 years” 


u Introduction to the Third Edition of Haug’s Essay on the Sacred Language, Writings, etc., 
of the Persians, p. xlvi. 

11 Zoroaster, p. 173. 

We may also note that MasOdl too says, as noted above, that his information regarding the 
difference of 259 years between Zoroaster and Alexander is based on Magian reports. 
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may be taken to mean that this difference is between the birth of Zoroaster 1 * 
and Alexander’s era, and, as we have seen above, this will reconcile the vari¬ 
ous statements of Alblrunl regarding the date of Zoroaster. Then as 
regards the era of Alexander, shall we take it to commence with his acces¬ 
sion to his father’s throne (336 B.C.) or with his conquest of Persia 
(330 B.C.) ? According to these varying assumptions different dates for 
the birth of Zoroaster can be derived. The lower limit for the date of 
birth of Zoroaster will be 588 B.C., on the assumption that 258 years elapsed 
between Zoroaster’s birth and conquest of Persia by Alexander. The upper 
limit will be 636 B.C. on the assumption that 258 years elapsed between 
the conversion of Vishtasp, which took place when Zoroaster was 42 years 
old, and the accession of Alexander in 336 B.C. on the Macedonian throne. 
Assuming that the coming of the religion refers to the entry of Zoroaster 
on his mission when he was 30 years old, on the basis that 258 years elapsed 
between this event and the beginning of the career of Alexander, or 
272 years till the close of his career (323 B.C.), we get (323+ 272+30) 
625 B.C. as the date of Zoroaster’s birth. To this West adds another 
35 years which he regards as an omission in the reckoning, and arrives 
at 660 B.C. and 583 B.C. as the Zoroaster’s birth and death dates respec¬ 
tively. *These dates, as already mentioned, are accepted by Jackson and 
some other scholars. But they are very hypothetical. Besides the arbitrary 
adding of 35 extra years, 18 as already discussed, 4 the coming of religion ’ 
and the era of Alexander are highly uncertain dates and even too much 
insistence cannot be placed on 258 as exactly representing the difference of 

18 Compare the following remark of Herzfcld, 14 The Bundahishn speaks of the ‘ coming of 
the religion * and for the same event as of ‘ the coming of Zoroaster to Vishtasp \ But Alblrunl 
has another expression 4 Zuhflr \ This word translates, no doubt, the common Pahlvi word 
‘Petaklh*. The Pahlvi as well as the Arabic word are equivalent to Greek 'epiphaneia' 

epiphany. PStakih was the word in the source of Bundahishn -Any other explanation of 

pdtaklh, the epiphany of Zoroaster, than that as his appearance on earth, his birth, is artificial.*' 
Oriental Studies (in Honour of Pavry), p. 135, 

w This figure West has to add because he wants to give more credit to the tradition which 
gives 300 years between 1 the coming of the religion ’ and Alexander. Compare the following 
remark of his : ** We cannot place Alexander's invasion of Iran itself at a later date than the 
battle of Gaugamela (331 B.C.) and if this were the 300th year of the religion, the death of 
Alexander (323 B.C.) must have occurred in its 308th instead of its 273rd year, and the coming 
of the religion would have to be put back 35 years.” Vol. xlvii, Part V, p. xxviii. 

We may contrast with this the view of Hcrzfeld, who suggests that era of Alexander had 
not been in use in Persia, and it may refer to the Seleucid era which commenced in 312 B.C. and 
which was ‘ in common use in Iran during the Seleucid and at least the first half of the Arsacid 
period*. Thus reckoning 258 years between the birth of Zoroaster and 312B.C. Hcrzfeld places 
the birth of Zoroaster in 570 B.C. Oriental Studies (in honour of Pavry), p. 136, This only brings 
into relief the uncertainty which attaches to the era of Alexander referred to in the old Persian 
tradition just as there is uncertainty regards the expression “ coming of the religion". 
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time between the above two events. Like the traditional 300 years, 
258 years should also be taken as indicating roughly the difference of time 
between Zoroaster and Alexander. 

Let us now examine some other traditions regarding the date of Zoro¬ 
aster, which appear to be independent of the above tradition of 258 years 
as the interval between Zoroaster and Alexander. The DabistSn records 
that the holy cypress which Zoroaster had planted at Kishmar (in Khoras- 
san) and which was cut down by the order of Mutawakkal, tenth Khalif of 
the Abbasides (846-860 A.D.), had stood 1450 years from the time of 
its being planted to the year 232 of the Hijrah 11 (846 A.D.). Reckoning 
1450 years according to the lunar calendar of the Mohomedans, as seems 
likely in the case, which will be equal to 1408 solar years, the epoch of 
the planting of the holy cypress, would be (1408-846) 562 B.C. 15 As 
alluded to in Firdausi, the planting of the holy cypress took place at the 
time of the conversion of Vishttsp. Zoroaster at that time was 42 years old. 
This will place the birth of Zoroaster in 604 B.C. and the death of Zoro¬ 
aster in 527 B.C. 

We may here also mention another tradition, which, because of its inde¬ 
pendent sources, is of considerable importance. Eutychius, the Alexanderine 
Patriarch (876-993 A.D.), makes Zoroaster a contemporary of Cambyses 
and the Magian Smerdis, a view which is supported by the Syrian Gregorious 
Bar ’Ebhraya (c. 1250 A.D.) and by the Arab chronologist al-Makin. 16 
As Cymbysus died in 523 B.C. and Smerdis occupied the Persian throne 
for a few months after this, Zoroaster’s death can be placed at about 


14 Dabistan, i. 306 ff. (Trans., by Shea and Troyer). 

M Roth ( Geschichte unserer abendlandischen Phibsophie, i. 350); and following him Floigl 
(Cyrus and Herodot, pp. 15,18), take 560 B.C. as the era of cypress. 

u Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 167. We have in the Fragments of Ctesias references to one Spitama 
and his two sons Spitakin and Meg&bernes. Spitama and his wife Amytis saved Cyrus when he 
was to be beheaded by the order of Astyages. At his death-bed Cyrus appointed Spitakin as satrap 
of Derbikes and Megabemes as the satrap of Herkania and asked them to obey their mother. We 
may note that according to Yasht 19,18 Zoroaster was the temporal lord of Ragha (the home of 
his mother) which adjoined Herkania. Ctesias also refers to one Sphendadates a Magian who, 
after the murder of Cyrus' son Tanyoxarkes, ruled the provinces of Bactria, Parthia, Chorasmia 
and Carmania until his revolt against Cambysus. Ctesias further says that the “ Persians celebrate 
a festival called the Slaughter of the Magians, commemorating the murder of the Magian Sphenda¬ 
dates. Darius ordered a tomb to be built for him upon the twin mountains, and it was built 
(Olhnore, Persika of Ctesias, p. 140 flf). Now we know that Spentodata (Av.) or Spenddat (Phe.) 
or Isfendiar (Pers.) is an important Zoroastrian figure in the Persian traditions. If Zoroaster 
was contemporary of Cyrus and Cambysus, these obscure references by Ctesias to one Spitama 
and his family and to Sphendadates the Magian may suggest the association of Zoroaster with the 
•arty Achsmenians. 
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522 B.C. This is the view adopted by Rdth and Floigl. This gives 599 B.C 
as the birth date of Zoroaster. 

This tradition that Zoroaster was contemporary of Cyrus and Cambysus 
is further borne out by a very important statement of an earlier authority, 
Ammianus Marcellius (5th Century A.D.) who directly calls Hystaspes 
(Vishtasp), the disciple and the royal patron of Zoroaster, as the father of 
Darius. 17 

We may also mention a persistent tradition amongst the classical 
authors that Pythagoras was a pupil of Zoroaster. “Polyhistor (about 
first century B.C.), Plutarch (A.D. 46-120), Apulicus of Madaura (A.D. 
124-170), Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 150-211) and Hippolytus say on the 
authority of Diodorus of Eretria (60 B.C.) and Aristoxenus, a disciple of 
Aristotle, that Pythagoras was a pupil of Zoroaster.” 18 Pythagoras’ birth 
has been variously placed between 586 B.C. and 569 B.C., and his death 
towards the close of the 6th century. As the period of the activity of 
Pythagoras appears to be the latter half of the 6th century B.C., the above 
tradition will assign Zoroaster also to the 6th century B.C. 

There is striking resemblance between the language of the Gathas, which 
are generally taken to be composed by Zoroaster himself and his immediate 
disciples, and the language of the old Persian in which we have the inscrip¬ 
tions of Darius I and his successors. As E. G. Browne remarks, “ That 
the language of the Avesta is an Iranian language, standing to old Persian 
in the relation of sister not of daughter or mother, is proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt.” 1 ® This also suggests the 6th century B.C. as the age 
of Zoroaster. 

We have tried to survey briefly the various traditions regarding the age 
of Zoroaster. This shows the difficulty of fixing any very precise dates for 
the birth and death of Zoroaster. But the Persian tradition, supported by 
the Mohomedan scholars, taken together with other independent tradi¬ 
tions referred to above converge on the 6th century B.C. as the age of 


M Arnmian. Marcell. 23, 6, 32, " magiam opinionum insignium auctor amplissimus Plato, 
machagistiam esse verbo mystico docet, diuinorum incoruptissimum cultum, cuius scientiae saeculis 
priscis multaex Chaldaeorum arcanis Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres, dtinde Hystaspes rex prudent* 
issimus Darii pater." 

A century after Ammiannus Marcellinus, Agathias felt a doubt whether this Hystaspes,' 
the patron of Zoroaster, was father of Darius or some other Hystaspes. 

11 Dhalla, History of Zoroastrianism, p. 143. 

l * Literary History of Persia (From the Earliest Times to Firdausi), p. 25. Martin Haug also 
observes that the language of the inscriptions of the Achsamenians “ was closely allied to that of 
Avesta". Essays on the Religion of the Parsls, p, 54. 
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Zoroaster, As noted above, some of the statements of Alblrunl, the tradi¬ 
tion of the era of cypress referred to in the D&bistan, and the various more 
or less independent traditions which put Zoroaster in the time of Cyrus, 
Cambysus and Hystaspes, father of Darius, do indicate that the age of 
Zoroaster will fall in the first three-quarters of the 6th century B.C. 
599 B.C. as the birth date and 522 as the date of death suggested by some 
of these traditions and accepted by Roth and Floigl may be near the 
mark. 

2. Zoroaster and the Achsemenians 

In the light of the conclusion reached in the previous section that the 
evidence seems very strongly to converge on the first three-quarters of the 
6th century B.C. as the period in which Zoroaster nourished, the question 
of identification of Vishtasp, the royal patron of Zoroaster, and Vishtasp, 
the father of Darius I mentioned in the Achsemenian inscriptions and by 
Herodotus and other Greek historians, who call him as Hystaspes, becomes 
a very important one. Following the suggestion of William Jones, 20 to 
begin with Malcolm and other European scholars of Persian history accepted 
the identification of Cyrus the great with Kai-Khusrau of the Persian Epic 
or Kava Husravah of the A vesta. This identification made them regard 
the Achaimenian dynasty identical with the Kaiyanian, and naturally 
Vishtasp of the Avesta or Gushtasp of the Persian Epic and the Pahlvi lite¬ 
rature as identical with Vishtasp or Hystaspes the father of Darius. But 
subsequently most of the modern scholars abandoned these identifications, 
chiefly on the ground that Zoroaster and therefore Vishtasp of the Avesta 
and the Persian Epic lived long before Vishtasp, the father of Darius. 

If Zoroaster is assigned to a period before the 6th century B.C., natur¬ 
ally it has to be assumed that Vishtasp, the royal patron of Zoroaster, is 
different from Vishtasp the father of Darius. Even Jackson and others, 
who accept 660-583 B.C., a period just preceding the rise of the Achse- 
menians, as the period in which Zoroaster lived, have to postulate two 
Vishttsps, and regard the identification of Vishtasp of the Avesta with 
Vishtasp the father of Darius as erroneous. 41 But if Zoroaster is assigned 
to the 6th century B.C. the two Vishtasps then become contemporaries. 
If they were two distinct persons living at the same time, in what relation 
they and their dynasties stood to each other? Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
makes the curious suggestion that “ the Achsemenians and Kaiyanians were 
contemporaneous, the former ruling in the West, and the latter in the East 

" Works, Vol. I, p. 73 ff. (1789). 

** Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 171. 
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(Iran).” 22 History of the period, so far known, will not warrant this 
conclusion. A. M. Shustrey gives an equally fanciful explanation that 
“ the Kaiyanians who were the upholders of Avestan teaching, lost their 
temporal supremacy after a glorious period, but.... perhaps retained their 
spiritual influence for a considerable time. It is with such idea that the 
Persian historians have referred to the great Achasmenian Emperors, such 
as Cyrus, Darius, and others, as the Viceroys in Western Iran of the 
Kaiyanian Popes.” 23 This conjecture too will not be borne out by whatever 
is known of the history of the period. 

If the two Vishtasps belonged to the same period, which, as discussed 
in the previous section, seems to be the case, there are strong reasons to 
conclude that the two are identical. We sum up below the reasons which 
may be advanced for this view. 

(1) In dealing with the Kaiyanian dynasty the Persian traditions are 
dealing with the Acluemenian dynasty. This is borne out by the fact that 
like the Achasmenians, the Kaiyanians also, according to the various Persian 
traditions, flourished in the three centuries preceding the invasion of Iran 
by Alexander. Besides Vishtasp himself, the account of the Kaiyanian 
dynasty includes the account of some of his descendants, like Ardashlr 
Dirazdast, who appears to be the same as Bahman, 24 and who beyond doubt 
is Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greek historians, and of DSrsi who is 
certainly Darius Codomannus, the Persian Emperor overthrown by Alexander. 

In the case of Ardashlr Dirazdast and Artaxerxes Longimanus not only 
the two names are the same, but there is also the striking similarity in the 
account of the former as found in the Persian traditions and that of the latter 
as described by the Greek historians. As Malcolm pointed out, “It is 
recorded by the Greek historians, that Xerxes was slain by his relation, 
Artabanus, who is described as a powerful and ambitious chief, that he had 


24 J. J. Modi, Asiatic Papers , Part II, 118. 

14 Iran League Quarterly , Bombay, Vol. IV, Nos. 2-3, 195. 

44 From the Shahn&mah we gather that Ardashlr was the title borne by Bahman and it also 
explains why he was called ‘ Long-handed * or Dirflzdast. 

The Shah (GustSshp) bestowed on him (Bahman) the name Ardashlr* 

On seeing what great courage he possessed. 

He was a stalwart warrior, strong of hand; 

A wise man well-instructed, and devout; 

And with his fingers dressed beside his legs 

His fists extended lower than his knees .—Shahnamah (Warner), Vol. V, p. 259. 

In the Pahlvi texts also we find that another name of Vohuman (Bahman) was Artakshatar 
(Bund., xxxi, 29, 30) which seem to identify him with Artaxerxes Longimanus (S.B.E,, Vol. V* 
Part I, p. 149, Footnote 10). 
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placed Artaxerxes upon the throne with an intention of seizing it for 
himself. He had, the same authors assert, many dependents and his sons 
were the most celebrated among the warriors of Persia for their personal 
prowess and courage. This act produced a war, in which several of the 
heroes of Persia were slain. But the prince succeeded in his object—the 
extinction of the name and power of the family of Artabanus; and took 
vengeance for the blood of his father, by putting to death every one that 
had been concerned in the murder. If we compare the account which 
Persian writers give of this transaction, and divest it of what is evidently 
fiction, we shall find a complete correspondence in every essential which can 
be necessary to establish, that the Persian and Greek authors record in this 
part of ancient history the same event. Rustam, the hero of Persia, was 
hereditary prince of Seistan, and nearly related to the royal family. He 
was powerful, not only from his character and possessions, but from the 
number and quality of his dependents, and his sons were the most renowned 
among the warriors of Persia for their valour and prowess. This chief slew 
Asfendiar, but he protected Ardashlr, the son of that prince, who, through 
his influence, ascended the throne. Ardashlr, however, soon became jealous 
of Rustam, and not only caused that chief to be slain, but invaded and 
subdued his heredity province and put to death all his family, on the 
pretext of revenging the blood of his father.” 25 In Parysatis of the Greeks, 
the daughter of Artaxerxes Longimanus 26 and the wife of her brother 
Darius Nothus, who is represented as possessing great influence and authority 
in the government, Malcolm was right in detecting an approximation to 
HumSi of the Persian traditions. 27 According to Shahnamah Humai was 
the daughter of Bahman Ardashlr, who also married her; and she became 
the ruler after Ardashlr. 

We may note the exact agreement in broad details in the two accounts. 
This coupled with the identity of the names of Ardashlr Dirazdast and 


16 Malcolm, History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 235 ff. (John Murray, 1825). Malcolm also suggested 
the identification of Isfendiur, father of Ardashir, with Xerxes, father of Artaxerxes. 

M Compare the following remark of Plutarch : 44 The first Artaxerxes, among all the kings 
of Persia the most remarkable for a gentle and noble spirit, was surnamed the Long-handed, his 
right hand being longer than this left, and was the son of Xerxes. The second, whose story I am 
now writing, who had the surname of the Mindful (Mnemon), was the grandson of the former, 
by his daughter Parysatis," Lives (The Modern Library), p. 1251. 

* T Malcolm, History of Persia , Vol. I, p, 238, 

West also suggests that in the Pahivi text (Bund., xxxi, 29, 30) Vohuman 44 is said to have been 
also called Artakshatar, which seem to identify him with Artaxerxes Longimanus, and his succes¬ 
sors down to Artaxerxes Mnemon; so that Humai may perhaps be identified with Parysatis,. and 
DAtiU-Kihar&zad&n with Artaxerxes Ochus, as DSrai Darayan must be Darius Codomannus, 
while the reign of Kai-Vishtisp seems intended to cover the period from Cyrus to Xerxes." 

Vol. V, Part I, p. 149, Footnote 10. 
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Artaxerxes Longimanus and the fact that both were ardent Zoroastrian rulers, 14 
seem to indicate almost beyond doubt that the Greek and the Persian 
accounts under discussion refer to one and the same person. 

Some modern scholars suggest that the account of Ardashlr Dirazdast 
has been drawn into the Persian traditions from some foreign sources. 
A. G. Warner and E. Warner remark, “ Originally Bahman appears to 
have had no connection with the historical Artaxerxes Longimanus, with 
whom he has been identified by various writers. Artaxerxes, however, 
was a familiar name in its Persian form in Sasanian times owing to the fact 
that another Artaxerxes had overthrown the Parthian, and founded a 
native Iranian dynasty. The compilers of the Bastannama , who seem to 
have become acquainted through some Syriac writer who drew his material 
from a Greek chronographer, with the first Artaxerxes, readily identified 
him with Bahman the only traditional Iranian ruler available. Luhr&sp and 
Gushtasp on one side, and Darab and Dara on the other, were alike out of 
the question, while Humai was a woman. Accordingly Bahman received 
the name and distinguishing title of the Achasmenid, and became known 
as Ardashlr—a form of Artaxerxes and as Dirazdast—a translation of the 
Greek Makpo'Xelp .... If the view expressed at the beginning of this 
note is correct, and it is substantially Professor Noldeke’s, that the title of 
the Long-handed was derived through the Syriac from Greek sources and 
bestowed on a wholly mythical personality, we may conclude that other 
events of the reign of the Long-handed were borrowed from the same 
foreign source and reflected back in the like manner.” 29 We may note in 
the above the creation of a myth of an unknown Greek chronographer, from 
whom an unknown Syriac writer drew his material and from whom the 
early Persian writers got to know about Ardeshir Dirazdast and grafted 
this account on Bahman. What a curious manner of disproving the truth 
underlying what appears to be an old genuine historical tradition about 
Bahman or Ardashlr Dirazdast. As next to Vishtasp he was perhaps the 
most ardent Zoroastrian monarch, who, according to th; Zoroastrian tradi¬ 
tions, ‘ made the Religion current in the whole world ’, s0 there is no wonder 

** Compare the following remark of Jackson : 

“tradition according to Bahman Yusht (2, 17)asserts that Arttashlr the Kay&n, whom they 
cull VohQman son of Spenddftt, and whom we know as Ardashlr Dirazdast or the ‘Long-handed*, 
is the one ‘ who made the Religion current in the whole world.' Actual history agrees with this 
in so far as it shows that Artaxerxes Longimanus, or the' Long-handed ’ was an ardent Zoroastrian. 
ruler." Zoroaster, p. J33. 

*» ShOhitimah, Vol. V, p. 281-82. 

*® Bahman Yasht, 2,17. 
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that more detailed account of him was left in the old Persian traditions than 
of the other rulers in his line. 

Besides the historical figures of Ardeshlr Dirazdast and DarS, which 
appear alike both in the Kaiyanian and the Achaemenian dynasties, one 
cannot but be impressed by the striking similarity in the general nature of 
the account of Cyrus the Great given by Herodotus and the account of 
Kai-Khusrau we have in Firdausi’s Shdhamah. As Malcolm remarks, in 
both the narratives “ a grandson is born to a king, who, fearful for his 
safety, seeks the destruction of the infant, which he delivers to his minister 
to be put to death. The child is preserved by the person directed to slay 
him. The monarch discovers this and consents to let him live. The young 
prince wars upon his grandfather, whose army is commanded by the very 
minister who had been the instrument of his preservation. He subdues the 
country that he attacks, and erects a proud empire upon its ruin .... It is 
nowise necessary to the establishment of the fact that the Kai-Khusrau of 
Persian history is the Cyrus of the Greeks to prove the truth of all those 
events that are connected with his infancy. It is sufficient to show that they 
are related to one person; and that Herodotus transmitted the same tradi¬ 
tion what has since been recorded by Firdausi.” 31 This conclusion of 
Malcolm based on the suggestion of William Jones regarding the identifi¬ 
cation of Cyrus and Kai-Khusrau is based on strong grounds. 

It may also be rightly conjectured that in the account of the long reign 
of Vishtasp or Gushtasp of the Persian traditions we have the reflection 
of the events of the time both of Hystaspes and his son Darius. “ The 
period ushered in by the death of Cambyses was one of great religious and 
political disturbance. Magism became very prominent in the person of the 
false Smerdis, and, whatever interpretation we put upon the statement in 
the Bihistfln inscription, that he destroyed the temples of the gods and that 
Darius restored them, it is evident that some grave religious question was 
at stake. Further, the accession of Darius was the signal for a series of 
revolts extending over several years and involving nearly the whole empire. 
It was only after a most desperate struggle that the genius of Darius 
triumphed. Among his other enemies, he had to contend against the 
northern foe—the Scythians—and later on led a famous expedition against 
them to the banks of the Danube. These three features of his reign—the 
religious question, civil war, and wars with the Scythians—are all indicated 
in a legendary form in the reign of Gushtasp. The religious question is 
very prominent, the civil war is represented by the fact that the leaders 


» History of Persia, pp. 227-28. 
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on both sides have Persian names, while the wars themselves are waged 
against a northern foe. Again, the information that we possess seems to 
indicate that Darius was the Constantine the Great in his time, and changed 
his religion in the course of his reign just as Gushtasp is represented as 
doing in the Shdhnamah .” 32 

The facts surveyed above seem to clearly indicate that in the Persian 
traditions Kaiyanian dynasty was treated as a historical dynasty, and which, 
according to them, was the same as the Achsemenian dynasty. 

Doubt has been cast on the identity of Vishtasp, the royal patron of 
Zoroaster, and Vishtasp the father of Darius on the ground that the 
genealogy of the former as found in the Avestan literature is different from 
the genealogy of the latter as found in the Achasmenian inscriptions and the 
Greek accounts. Martin Haug made a capital mistake when he mixed up 
the lineage of Kai-Khusrau with that of Vishtasp and rejected on that ground 
the identification of Vishtasp the patron of Zoroaster and Vishtasp the father 
of Darius. Haug observes, “ The Parsis believe that their prophet lived 
at the time of Darius’ father, Hystaspes, whom they identify with the Kava 
Vishtasp of the Zend-Avesta, or Kai Gushtasp of the Shdhnamah, and place 
his era accordingly about B.C. 550. But the groundlessness of this suppo¬ 
sition may be seen on comparing the names of the predecessors of Hystaspes 
with those of the ancestors of Vishtasp. The lineage of Vishtasp or 
Hystaspes, according to the Bihistun cuneiform inscription of Darius, and 
the statements of Herodotus, is as follows: Hakhamanish (Achaemenes), 
Chaishpish (Teispes), Ariyaramna (Ariaramnes), Arshama (Arsames), 
Vishtasp (Hystaspes), Darayayush (Dareios). But the lineage of Vishtasp 
or Gushtasp, according to the Avesta and Shdhnamah, is as follows: Kavi 
Kavata (Kai-Kabad), Kava Usa (Kai-Kaus), Kava Husrava (Kai Khusro), 
Aurvadasp (Lahurasp), Kava VIshtaspa (Kai Gushtasp). From these genea¬ 
logies it will be seen that the names of the ancestors of the Vishtasp men¬ 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions are totally different from those of the 
ancestors of the Vishtasp celebrated in Zoroastrian tradition. We must, 
therefore, conclude that the Vishtasp of Iranian tradition was a totally distinct 
person from the Hystaspes of the Greeks, the father of Darius.”* 8 According 
to the tradition both of the Avesta and the Shdhnamah, Aurvatasp or 
Lohrasp was not the son of but was the cousin of Kai-Khusrau. 


" A. O. Warner and E. Warner, Shdhnamah of Firdausi, Vol. V, pp. 10-11. 
’* Essays on the Religion of Parsis, pp. 298-99. 
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Apart from the difficulty of equating each and every name occurring in 
the lineage of Kava Husravah and Kavi Vishtasp with the names of the 
ancestors of Cyrus and Hystaspes occurring in the Achaemenian inscriptions, 
the broad and the important fact remains the same that like the Achaemenians 
the Kaiyanians also ruled in a double collateral line. In the case of the 
former with the death of Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, one of the collateral 
lines came to an end, and the throne passed on to Darius, who belonged to 
the other line. The same change from one collateral line to the other is 
suggested in the Persian traditions when after Kai-Khusrau the throne is 
supposed to pass on to his cousin LohrSsp and then to Lohrasp’s son 
Gushtasp, who completely overshadows his father. 

It has also been suggested by some scholars that Vishtasp, the patron 
of Zoroaster, cannot be the same as Vishtasp, the father of Darius, because 
the former is known in the tradition to be a ruling monarch but the latter 
is known only as a provincial governor first under Cyrus and Cambysus and 
then under his own son Darius. Against this we have the testimony of the 
inscription of Darius according to which his father Vishtasp was one of 
the kings who had preceded him on the throne. It may be surmised that 
Vishtasp was, perhaps, an independent king of his ancestral domains in 
Pars to begin with. Afterwards when Cyrus founded an empire and the 
Province of Pars and Anshan were joined, Vishtasp accepted important 
Provincial governorship. He may have yet retained his royal title. 

By taking the Kaiyanian and the Achaemenian dynasties as two dis¬ 
tinct lines the modern Iranian scholarship has gone off the rails. This has 
led to a misunderstanding of the Persian traditions and an injustice has been 
done to them. The confusion of thought resulting from distinguishing 
these two dynasties is responsible for the view now generally held by the 
Parsi scholars that “ the Pahlvi writers had no Avestan or historical 
accounts from which they could have got the true epoch of Vishtasp and 
Zarathu?tra; that they had no knowledge of the real rulers of Iran during 
the three-hundred years which they mention in their works. All that we can 
say is that they, having known through the Avesta or from some other 
sources that Vishtasp and several kings of his dynasty had made themselves 
famous by their sovereignty over a large part of primitive Iran, and having 
also known that some mighty monarchs of Iran had governed over a 
large empire before the conquest of Alexander the Great, were mistaking 
one for the other.”® 4 And a scholar even like Jackson wonders that “ it 
certainly seems curious that we have no mention (in the Pahlvi texts) of 


M R. E, D. P. Sanjana, Zarathdetra andZaratkuslrlanism in the Avesta, p, 46. 
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Cyrus nor of the pious Mazda-worshipper Darius, unless we are to under¬ 
stand that the events of their reigns are merged in a general way into the 
acheivements of Isfendiar.” 38 

If we do not push Zoroaster into fabulous antiquity, we have strong 
reasons, as discussed above, to believe that the Persian traditions have 
preserved the account of Cyrus in Kai-Khusrau, of Hystaspes in Vishtasp, 
the royal disciple and patron of Zoroaster, of Artaxerxes Longimanus in 
Ardashlr Dirazdast and of Darius Codomannus in D5r5, whom Sikandar 
(Alexander) defeated. It may yet be argued, how it is that the most 
important figure in the early Zoroastrian world, namely Darius the great, 
whose inscriptions are the first recorded monument of a monarch’s faith 
in Zoroaster’s Supreme God Ahuramazda, is not mentioned in the Avestan 
literature and the other Persian traditions. We may offer a surmise for 
this important gap. As suggested above, in the traditional account of 
Gushtasp (or Vishtasp) we have the account both of Vishtasp as well as his 
illustrious son Darius the great. It may be that the Kava Vishtasp of the 
Gathds, for whose conversion to his faith Zoroaster prays, may be distin¬ 
guished from Berezaidhi Kava Vishtasp of the later Avestan tradition 
found in the “ Yashtas ”, whom we find praying for the destruction of his 
foes. 36 These traditions mention some- eight powerful foes over whom 
Berezaidhi Kava Vishtasp, invoke divine aid in battle, and victory descends 
upon the banner in answer to his prayers. This recalls the several revolts, 
some of a semi-religious character, which Darius has to supress before he 
could firmly sit on the throne. Vishtasp seems to have become a patronymic. 
We gather from Herodotus (VII. 64) that one of Darius’ own son bore the 
name Hystaspes (Vishtasp). Darius himself may have also been known 
by this patronymic. It may be that Berezaidhi Kavi Vishtasp is the son 
of the Kavi Vishtasp of the G&thas and is Darius the Great. The later 
Persian traditions may have regarded these as one person, to whom these 
traditions assign a long period of reign of 120 years, in which, as already 
discussed, the events of the period of both Vishtasp and Darius are described. 

We have yet another important name, which is intimately associated 
in the Avestan accounts with Zoroaster, also mentioned in the Greek 
accounts of the Achaemenians. We have in the Avesta queen Hutaosa for 
whose association with himself and his religion Zoroaster fervently prays. 87 
We also find Hutaosa herself praying for being received with love in the 


" Zoroaster, p. 134. 

«• Abm Yaskt, XXI, (5) 107-10; Ghosh Yasht, XXV (9) 28-32; AsHl Yasht, XXXIII (17) 48-52. 
87 Gosh Yasht, XXV (9), 24-27; and AsM Yasht, XXXm (17), 44-47' 
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dwelling of Kavi Vishtfisp. 38 From Herodotus we learn of Atossa (which 
appears to be the Greek form of Hutaosa), the daughter of Cyrus the 
Great, who 'was first married to her own brother Cambyses, and after his 
death was married to Darius. Herodotus (VIII. 4) also informs us that 
Atossa had unbounded influence over Darius and his court, and she suc¬ 
ceeded in getting her son Xerxes nominated as the successor to the imperial 
throne after Darius. Modern scholars have assumed that Hutaosa was the 
queen of Vishtasp or GushtSsp. But in the early Persian traditions 
Hutaosa is not mentioned as Gushtasp’s wife. We have Katayun, also 
known as Kitabun and Nahid, as the name of Gushtasp’s wife. As we have 
discussed above, in the account of Vishtasp in the Persian traditions we 
have the' events of the time of Vishtasp and also of his son Darius, and, 
perhaps, Darius was also known by the patronymic Vishtasp. It may 
be surmised that Hutaosa of the Avesta is the same a? Atossa the queen 
of Darius and mother of Xerxes. It would be natural that Zoroaster 
would like a person of the position and influence of Atossa to be his 
disciple, and it may be that she was one of the early converts to the faith 
off Zoroaster, and it was perhaps partly through her unbounded influence 
that Darius too adopted this new faith. Zoroaster had died, perhaps, a little 
before Darius came to power. 

(2) In support of the view that Vishtasp, father of Darius, was the same as 
Vishtasp, the royal patron of Zoroaster, we have the statement of Ammianus 
Marcellius, which tells us that Hystaspes, the royal disciple of Zoroaster was 
Hystaspes, the father of Darius. As already suggested, Ammianus Marcellius 
wrote in the 5th century A.D., and his testimony deserves great weight. 

(3) We gather from the inscriptions of Darius that his father Hystaspes 
was one of the eight kings in his family who had preceded him, and that 
at the time Darius occupied the imperial throne, founded by Cyrus, his 
father Hystaspes was ruling over the eastern provinces of the Achsetaenian 
empire. The Avestan literature too informs us that it was in the eastern 
Iran that for the first time Zoroaster ministry was successful, and that 
it was in Bactria that Vishtasp and his court were converted to his religion. 3 * 


“ Ham Yasht, XXXI (15), 34-37. 

** Compare Jackson's remarks: "We may also recall the story of the cypress which Zoro¬ 
aster planted to commemorate the event of VishtSsp’s conversion. This hallowed tree was planted 
at Kishmar in Khorass&n, and it is spoken of in the Sh&hndmoh as the 'the cypress of Kishmar'. 
It must also bp remembered that, according to the SkOhnimak Khorrassftn was under the suzer- 
inty of one of Vishtiap’s sons, as well as it was the amphitheatre of the final Holy War." As he 
further remarks, "These latter points are of interest also in connection with FloigTs claim that 
Vishtisp, of the Avesta, is identical With the historical Hystaspes, father of Darius-, and that he 
belonged in the region of Hyrcania and ancient Parthia.” Zoroaster, p. 217. 

. . 
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(4) We may also note the contention of Herzfeld based on Masudi and 
the Iranian Bundahishn regarding “ the transplantation of the fire Adhur 
Khurah from its original home in Khwarizm to a place called K&rikfln in 
Fars. The transplantation of one of the three holiest fires to a place in 
Fars, the home of the Achaemenian and no other old dynasty always seemed 
t to me a certain proof that the king who did it belonged to the Achaemenian 
family, in other words, that Vishtasp the protector of Zoroaster was an 
Achaemenid .... In the Iranian Bundahishn the text runs : 

“ Under the reign of Yim (Jamshid) the Adhurxvar-reh (Fire) was 
established on Xvarnahwant Koh (the Glorious mountain) in Khwarizm 
under the reign of Vishtasp, upon a revelation from the religion, it became 
established (transferred) from Khwarizm to the Roshan Koh (the Spring 
mountain) of the district of Kanarangs, where it remains even now. 

“ It is evident that we learn here the name of the actual residence of 
Vishtasp, for to no other place he can transplant the fire. The district of 
Kanarangs is, as we know already, the plain of Nishapur, in which there 
has always been the capital of the province of Parthava.” 40 

So far as available historical evidence goes there is no mention of 
Vishtasp earlier than Vishtasp, the father of Darius, there is also no mention 
of a period earlier than that of the Achamenians in which the Persians rose 
to : prominence as depicted in their traditions. In the light of the conclusion 
set forth iti the early part of this paper that Zoroaster flourished in the 6th 
century B.C., coupled with the evidence presented above regarding the close 
affinity between Achsmenians and the personalities referred to in the Avesta 
as contemporary of Zoroaster, Vishtasp the royal patron and disciple of 
Zoroaster appears to be none else than Vishtasp the father of Darius the 
great, from whom comes the first positive inscriptional acknowledgment of 
the acceptance of the faith in Ahuramazda, the Supreme God of Zoroaster. 

, 3. Certain Rigvedic, Avestan and Greek Traditions 

If Zoroaster and the GSthds attributed to him belong to the 6th century 
B.C., it raises the question did the Vedas including certain parts of the 
Rigveda also belong to the same age? Comparative Vedic and Avestan 
studies have revealed remarkable similarity in the language of the Vedas 
and the early Avestan literature particularly the Gdthas. As Martin Haug 
Observed, “ the relationship of the Avesta language to the most ancient 
Sanskrit, the so-called Vedic dialect, is as close as that of the different 
<)ialects of the Greek language OEolic, Ionic, Doric, or Attic) to each other, 

44 Modi Memorial Volume, 1930, p. 200-21. 
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The language of the sacred hymns of the Brahmans, and of those of the 
Parsis, are only the two dialects of two separate tribes of one and the same 
nation. As the Ionians, Dorians, /Etolians, etc., were different tribes of 
the Greek nation, whose general name was Hellenes, so the ancient Brah¬ 
mans and Parsis were two tribes of the nation which is called Arya both 
in the Veda and Zend-Avesta.”* 1 Macdonell also observed that the affi¬ 
nity of the oldest form of the Avestic language with the dialect of the 
Vedas is so great in syntax, vocabulary, diction, phonetic laws, as whole 
Avestan stanzas may be transliterated word for word into Vedic, so as to 
produce verses correct not only in form but in poetic spirit. 458 Giles also 
notes that, “ the dialects of Iran, the language of the earliest Gathas which 
are attributed to Zoroaster himself, the later dialect of the other surviving 
parts of the sacred literature of the ancient Persians—the Avesta—and the 
inscriptions beginning with Darius I about 520 B.C. and best represented 
in his time but continuing to the last Darius in 338 B.C., are all closely 
related to the oldest dialect discovered in India, which appears in the 
hymns of the Rlgveda. Not only single words and phrases, but even whole 
stanzas may be transliterated from the dialect of India into the dialects of 
Iran without change of vocabulary or construction, though the appearance 
of the words is altered by the changes which time and isolation have 
brought about between the dialects east and west of Afghanistan.” 13 This 
linguistic similarity naturally suggests that “ the coincidence in language 
between Avesta and the Rigveda is so striking as to indicate that the two 
languages cannot have been long separated before they arrived at their 
present condition.” 14 This similarity extends even to some of the metres 
used in the Vedas with those of the Gdthas. As I. J. S. Taraporevala 
observes, “ The metres of the Avestic Gathas generally correspond to the 
Vedic metres in their essence. The difficulty in recognising them as such 
arises on account of two main reasons, the peculiar system of G&thic spel¬ 
ling and the system of accents in the Avesta.” 45 


41 Essay on the Religion of the Parsis, p. 69. 

Compare the following remark of Geldncr " The Gat ha language and the language of the 
Vedas have a close resemblance, exceeding that of any two Romanic languages: they seem more 
than two dialects of one tongue. Whole stroppes of the Gdthds can be turned into good old 
Sanskrit by the application of certain phonetic laws.” 

11 Vedic Mythology, p. 7. 

14 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 74. 

44 Berreidale Keith, Ibid., p. 113. 

44 The Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference. Summaries of Papers. Compare the follow¬ 
ing remark of Martin Haug. “ Among the metres used in the Yajurveda, we And seven marked 
by the epithet‘asuri’....These Asura metres, so foreign to the whole Rigveda, are actually 
found in the G&thd literature of the Zend-Avesta.” Essay, p. 271. 
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The similarity in the two lores is not confined to language alone but 
extends in an equally striking manner to the pantheon, the heroic legends, 
rituals and ceremonies. For instance, in the Avestan divinities like Mithra, 
Airyaman, Armaiti, Vayu and Verethraghna we can easily recognise the 
Vedic deities Mitra, Aryaman, Aramati, Vayu, Vritraha respectively. Cor¬ 
responding to the Avestan heroic legends of Yima, Thrita, Kava Us and 
Kava Hushravah we have the Vedic legend of Yama, Trita, Kavi Usana 
and Susravas respectively. We may also note the identity of good many 
terms referring to priestly functions. “ The very name for ‘ priest ’ in the 
Zend-Avesta, 4 athrava \ is to be recognised in the ‘ atharvan ’ of the 
Vedas, by which term a priest of Fire and Soma is meant. The Vedic 
words ‘ i§{i * (a series of invocations of several deities, accompanied by the 
offering of the sacrificial cakes, the so-called Purod&sha) and ‘ ahuti ’ (the 
invocation of one deity with the offering, within the limits of the ‘ isfi ’), 
are to be recognised in the ‘ ishti ’ and ‘ azuti ’ of the Zend-Avesta, where 
the original peculiar significations are lost, and only the general meanings 
‘ gift ’ and ‘ invocation or praise ’ have survived. The particular names of 
several officiating priests, at the time of performing a solemn ceremony, 
are the same in both religions. The 4 Hot5 ’, or reciter of the mantras of the 
Rigveda, is identical with the ‘ Zaota 4 priest, while the Adhvaryu or manag¬ 
ing priest, who has to prepare everything for the Hota, is the same with the 
Rathwi (now called Raspi), who is only the servant of the 4 Zaota ’ or chief 
priest. In the 4 Sraoshavareza who represents the angel 4 Srosh the 
Pratiprasthata of the Brahmanical sacrifices may be recognised, because 
this priest holds in his hand a wooden sword, during the time of sacrifice, 
to drive away the evil spirits, which weapon is constantly ascribed to 
Srosh for the same purpose. In the AtarevakhshS, who has charge of the 
vessel in which the fire is, we find the Agnldhra (who holds the fire) of 
the Brahmans.” 49 The most important Vedic ceremony, the Soma sacrifice, 
is clearly analogus with the Avestan Haoma (Sanskrit Soma) ceremony. 
Agreement extends even to the minutest details regarding the nature of the 
offerings, their preparation, number of chants used, the puritanic discipline 
obligatory to the sacrificer during the preparatory days, drinking the 
remnants of the offered cup and so on. The Avestan ceremonies of the 
Gfihanbars are similar to the four-monthly sacrifices of the Vedic ritual. 

When we put together these striking similarities of language, pantheon, 
heroic legends, ritual and ceremonies along with the fact that the composers 
of the Vedas and the Avesta were racially the same people, calling 


41 Martin Haug, Essay, p. 280. 
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themselves Aryas, and they lived in close geographical proximity we have 
to accept the view that the Avesta, particularly the Gathds, and the Vedas 
including at least part of the Rigveda , belong to one and the same age. 
It may be, as Martin Haug ably points out, that Zoroaster’s monotheism 
as well as his ethical ideas represented the first great schism which divided 
his followers from the orthodox followers of the sacrificial creed of the 
Vedas. With the growing controversies some of the gods of one creed 
became the demons of the other. This schism was perhaps further deep¬ 
ened as the Indian and the Iranian sections of the Aryans emerged into 
independent political entities, each professing a separate religion. 

In the light of this common origin of the Vedas and the Avesta we 
can easily recognise the importance of the attempt of Ervad Sheriarji 
Bharucha, 47 and following him of S. K. Hodivala, 48 to identify certain 
persons referred to in the Vedas with persons referred to in the Avestan 
literature as contemporaries of Zoroaster. One of the most striking of their 
equations is that of Ishtashva mentioned in the Rigveda, with Vishtasp the 
royal patron of Zoroaster. The relevant passage of the Rigveda runs as 
follows : 

fofasu* sstfyrtfT spu (1. 122. 13.) 

“ What can Ishtashva, (what can) Ishtarashmi (what can) those who 
are now lords of the earth, achieve (with respect) to the leaders of men, the 
conquerors of the foes ” (Wilson). According to Sayana the passage signifies, 
“ what can the princes who are named, or any other princes do against those 
who enjoy the protection of Mithra and Varuna As Sayana suggests 
Ishtashva and Ishtarashmi are the names of two kings. These names are 
not found elsewhere in the Vedas. 

A very deep colour is lent to this identification of Ishtashva and 
Vishtasp by the fact that the author of the Rigvedic hymn under consider¬ 
ation is Kakshivat, who being son of Ushij, is also called as Aushij. 
Apparently the author is here complaining against the oppression of Ishtashva 
and Ishtarashmi. Now, as pointed out by Bharucha, in the Gatha Ushta- 
vaiti (Yasna, XLIV. 20) Zoroaster complains of certain persons called Kavis 
and Karapans, notably those of the family of Usikhsh (comparable to the 
Vedic Ushij) as the chief opponents of his new religion. 49 As Jackson 
suggests Usij (ysikhsh) in the Avesta appears to be a proper name. 50 
If we accept Ishtashva as equal to Vishtasp and Usikhsh as referring to 


47 Coma Memorial Volume. 

44 Zarathushtra and his Contemporaries In the Rigveda. 
u Ervad S. D. Bharucha, Zoroastrian Religion and Customs, p. 3. 
w Zoroaster , p. 43. 
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Aushij we have in the Rigveda a faint echo of the bitter controversies initi¬ 
ated by the reforms of Zoroaster. The Avestan traditions refer to the 
religious wars conducted by Vishtasp. The above Vedic and Avestan 
references may reflect the feelings engendered by these religious controver¬ 
sies on the two sides. 

Bharucha suggests that “ as Vishtasp, when articulated by Greek tongue, 
became Hystaspes, so pronounced by the Vedic Rishi, it assumed the form 
of Ishtashva ”. B1 As suggested by Hodivala, “ some Vedic words beginning 
with and followed by a vowel drop the \ ; for instance in Rv., 5. 41. 2 and 
1. 162. 2 the word 3trg is said by Sayana and Mahidhara to be used for 
«ng. Similarly in Atharva Veda, 4. 8. 38 is used for i«f¥r. In 

Persian also we have ‘ Andariman ’ used for Avestan ‘ Vandariman ’ and 
‘ ila ’ for Avestan ‘ Vira ’ (hero). In colloquial Marathi 4 is very 
commonly dropped; as = ftm 1 ’ 8 The Iranian 

* aspa ' termination is the same as Sanskrit ‘ ashva ’. On philological 
grounds, therefore, there appears to be no difficulty in equating Ish{3shva 
with Vishtasp. But the equation by Bharucha and Hodivala of Ish{arashmi 
with the Avestan Vishtauru and the Persian Gushtam, an ancestor of 
Vishtasp, is not convincing. 

Now in the light of the conclusion set forth in the previous sections 
of the paper that Vishtasp and Zoroaster belong to the 6th century B.C., 
and that Vishtasp the royal patron of Zoroaster is Vishtasp or Hystaspes 
the father of Darius the great, a surmise may be offered that in Istyarashmi 
of the Rigveda we may have a reference to Arsames of the Greek writers or 
Arshama of the Achsmenian inscriptions, who was the father of Hystaspes 
(Vishtasp) and the grandfather of Darius the great. As we gather from the 
inscription of Darius at Bihistun, Arsames was alive at the time when 
Darius ascended the imperial throne. In view of the identity of Vishtasp 
the royal patron of Zoroaster with Vishtasp the father of Darius, it can be 
assumed on the basis of the Avestan traditions that the father of Vishtasp 
was also an ardent follower of Zoroaster and took part in the contro¬ 
versies resulting from the emergence of this new creed. 

The conclusion that certain Rigvedic hymns refer to the events connect¬ 
ed with the Achasmenians induces us to enquire into the tradition preserved 
in the Rigveda concerning SuSravas. In the previous section of this paper we 
have seen that Kai-Khusrau of the Persian traditions is identical with Cyrus 

w Cama Memorial Volume , p. 4. 

M Zarathushtra and his Contemporaries in the Rigveda , p, 11, 
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the great. It is well known and almost unanimously suggested by all the 
Iranian scholars that Kavi Husravah of the Avesta, the glorious uniter of 
the Aryan race, is Kai-Khusrau of the Persian traditions. Now it has been 
surmised by many oriental scholars that Husravah of the Avesta is the 
same as Susravas of the Vedas. This will lead to the suggestion that 
Susravas and Cyrus the great may be the same person. We get the follow¬ 
ing brief notice of Susravas in one of the Rigvedic hymns:— 

gthrefawp-. i 

qi£ ttpn n* %%\ fa bmi 

$wnfafawmig ^ arcwwrc: it v u 

(I. 53. 9 and 10) 

9. “ Thou, renowned Indra, overthrewest by thy not-to-be overtaken 
chariot wheel, the twenty kings of men, who had come against Susravas 
unaided and their sixty thousand and ninety-nine followers. 

10. “ Thou, Indra, has preserved SuSravas by thy succour, Turvayana 83 
by thy assistance: thou hast made Kutsa, Atithigwa, and Ayu subject to the 
mighty though youthful (king) SuSravas” (Wilson). 

Against this Vedic account of Susravas let us juxtapose the account 
of the main .achievement of Cyrus the great as we have them from the 
inscriptions and Herodotus. After his flight from the court of Astyages, 
the powerful Median monarch, Cyrus in his ancestral home is attacked 
by the forces of Media. He emerges triumphant against Astyages and 
annexes Media. He spared the life of Astyages. After this he overthrows 
Crasus of Lydia. Though Lydia is won and annexed to the Persian empire 
Cyrus kindly treats Croesus, who continues till his last days one of his most 
intimate and trusted friends. After Lydia, Cyrus overthrows the kingdom 
of Babylonia. Nabonidus is captured but his life too is spared and he is 
befriended by Cyrus. Thus Cyrus rising from the humble chieftainship of 

** “ TQrvayfina ” here appears to be an epithet of SuSravas, meaning “ of rapid marches ’* 
or conquering. We may note that in connection with Rv., 6. 18. 13 “ Tflrvayana ” is explained 
by S&yana as an epithet of Atithigwa, meaning as ' tvarit-gamnam', of rapid marches. If 
TQrvayfina is taken as an epithet of SuSravas, then the verse,. 6. 18. 13 may also be taken to 
refer to the same fact as 1. S3. 10, Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigwa were made subservient to the 
great king, Suiravas or TOrvaySna. Grifith also takes Susravas and TQrvaySna as the name 
of one and the same king. We may note that in the Iranian legends Kava Husravah or Kai- 
Khusrau is reputed for his conquests of the Turanians. Tdrvaykna in the Rigveda as applied 
to Suiravas may have some connection with TClrln of the Iranian legends. According to these 
legends Kai-Khusrau was the son of the daughter of the Turanian king, whom he subsequently 
overthrew. 
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a small vassal state while yet young conquers three of the strongest and the 
proudest kingdoms of his time, Media, Lydia and Babylonia, and creates 
the first great Aryan Empire of the ancient world. The lives of the three 
defeated monarchs are spared and they become subject to Cyrus. We 
thus find a striking similarity in the main achievements of Cyrus the great 
and the brief notice of SuSravas we get in the Rigveda. Philologically it 
may not be difficult to equate Atithigwa with Astyages and Kutsa with 
Croesus. It is difficult to equate Ayu with Nabonidus. 64 

We may refer to another fact which may suggest that the events men¬ 
tioned in the Rigveda as connected with SuSravas may refer to Cyrus the 
great. The author of the Rigvedic hymn under consideration is Savya, of 
the family of Angiras. Dino, who wrote in the 4th century B.C., had 
reported that one Angares was the most renowned of the ministrels at the 
court of Astyages. He had predicted the bravery of Cryus and the fall of 
Astayges. 88 It may be that the Angares who was the ministrel and priest 
of Astyages later on became also the priest of Cyrus and may be the 
author of the Rigvedic hymn under consideration. If so, Savya the Angiras 
would then also belong almost to the same period as Aushij another 
Vedic Rishi referred to above. 

Legends in the Rigveda connected with Kutsa may also suggest that 
the traditions associated with him are similar to those given by Herodotus 
about Croesus; and these also may refer to the events of the 6th century 
B.C. One of these legends is that Indra in some battle in order to protect 
Kutsa and Etasa stole the disc of the sun. 

i gwr q-fo ii v ti 

*r?f ^Tt ’prraal ft’srt argsq ^ t arfts* n ^ u 
wifcni ** t sw: u % ii 

(IV. 30. 4, 5 and 6) 

“ 4. In which (contests) for the sake of Kutsa and his allies, thou hast 
stolen, Indra, the (wheel of the car) of the sun. 

“ 3. In which (contests), thou singly indeed hast warred with att those 
opposing the gods: thou, Indra, hast slain the malignant. 

“ 6. In which (contests), Incira, thou hast for the sake of a mortal, 
discomfited the sun, and hast protected Eta$a by (thine) exploits.” 4 * (Wilson.) 


* 4 According to the Zend-Avesta Kavi Hufrava fought against the Turanian Frangrasyan 
(Afrasayab) and also fought against and defeated AuravasSra. 

“ Passages In Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism, Fox and 
Pemberton (Cama Oriental Institute Publication No. 4), p. 25. 

“ This incident also appears to be referred to in the following other Rigvedic hymns: 1.121, 
13; II. 19, 4 and 5 j V. 29, 5 and 10; V. 31, 11; VI. 15, S; VI. 31, 3; VIII, 1, 11. 
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We may detect here, as suggested by Grifith, a reference to a solar 
dclipse which may have occurred during a battle in which Kutsa and 
EtaSa were involved. Herodotus records a prolonged struggle, lasting for 
five years 590-585 B.C., between the Median King Cyaxares, father of 
Astyages, and the Lydian King Alyattes, father of Croesus. During the thick 
of one of the battles sun was eclipsed which terrified both the sides and 
a peace was concluded between the two kings. Croesus, who had already 
for some years shared the royal power with his father, may have taken part 
in these battles alongside his father. We may note the account of Hero¬ 
dotus of this event. “ War lasted between the Lydians and the Medes for 
five years: during this period the Medes often defeated the Lydians and 
often the Lydians defeated the Medes. In the sixth year when they were 
carrying on the war with nearly equal success, on occasion of an engagement, 
it happened that in the heat of the battle, day was suddenly turned into 
night. This change of the day Thales the Milesian had foretold to the 
Ionians, fixing beforehand this year as the very period, in which the change 
actually took place. The Lydians and Medes seeing night succeeding in 
the place of the day, desisted from fighting, and both showed a great 
anxiety to make peace ” (1, 74). As Herodotus further tells us, peace was 
made between the two kings, to cement which Alyattes gave his daughter 
Aryenis in marriage to Astyages, son of Cyaxares. In that year “ astro¬ 
nomical authorities are agreed that an eclipse of magnitude sufficient to 
have constituted the portent implied in Herodotus’ story did occur in Asia 
Minor ”. 57 It may be surmised that the Rigvedic passages under consideration 
may refer to this eclipse, in which case we may find in EtaSa of the Rigveda a 
reference to Alyattes, father of Croesus, who has been equated with Kutsa. 
Philologically it may not be impossible to equate Etasa with Alyattes. 58 

In some of the Rigvedic hymns Kutsa is called as Arjuneya, son of 
Arjunl. 5 * From the grammatical formation Arjuni appears to be the name 


17 Cambridge Ancient History , Vol. Ill, p. 512, 

M We may note that Attys was the name of the sun-god of Lydia, Attys also appears 
to be a popular name with the kings of Lydia. One of Croesus' son is also named as Atys. 
In Alyattes* ‘ A1 ’ may be a prefix to the name Attys. Alyattes also appears to be a popular 
name with the princes of Lydia. 

gn$ aptfwi «wti arcwra 11 ^ ti vn. 19.2. 

Aiding him with thy person, Indra, thou hast defended Kutsa in combat when thou hadst subju¬ 
gated Daaa, &ugpa and Kuyava, giving (the spoil) to that son of Arjunl (Wilson). 

Sftyana explains as and suggests that it refers to Kutsa. 

iCutaa is called as the son of Arjunl also in the following other Rigvedic verses: 1.112, 23 ; 
IV. 2d, 1 and VIII. 1, 11 
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of Kutsa’s mother. We may note that Aryenis, in which name it may not 
be difficult to recognise the Vedic form Arjuneyi or Arjuni, was the name of 
Croesus’ sister, who as seen above, was married to Astyages. Name of 
Croesus’ mother is not known from the Greek accounts, which only tell us 
that she was a Carian. If Croesus is the same as Kutsa, Arjuneya as applied 
to the brother in the Vedic traditions and Aryenis to the sister in the Greek 
accounts may have reference to the name of their mother. 

Herodotus has recorded the traditions of the extensive conquests of 
and also of the fabulously great wealth possessed by Croesus, whose name 
had stood as synonym of riches through all the centuries since he lived. 
In the Rigveda Kutsa appears to be a special favourite of Indra; the follow¬ 
ing Rigvedic tradition seems to suggest that Kutsa also possessed great 
riches: 

xmw&m: I (V. 29. 10) * 

“ Thou hast formerly detached one wheel (of the car) of Surya (sun): 
another thou hast given to Kutsa wherewith to acquire wealth.” (Wilson) 

We have another Rigvedic legend about Kutsa which may recall the 
traditions about Croesus recorded by Herodotus. 

3T5STT S5TSTWW ftoWT: fTOPT iW- II (X. 138. 1) 

“ Allied with thee in friendship, these thy priests, remembering 
Holy Law, rent Vritra limb from limb, 

When they bestowed the Dawns and let the waters flow, and 
When thou didst chastise dragons at Kutsa’s call. ” (Grifith) 

In this legend we may have reference to Kutsa being saved by a timely 
burst of rain from the clouds. Herodotus records about Croesus that when 
he was captured by Cyrus, bound with fetters he was placed on a heap of 
a great pile to which lire was set. Meanwhile Cyrus having pardoned him 
commanded the fire to be instantly extinguished, but in spite of the best 
endeavours the fire could not be mastered. Herodotus further notes, “ It 
is related by the Lydians, that Croesus, perceiving that Cyrus had altered 
his resolution, when he saw every man endeavouring to put out the fire, 
but unable to get the better of it, shouted aloud, invoking Apollo, and 
besought him, if any of his offerings had been agreeable to him, to protect 
and deliver him from the present danger: they report that he with tears 
invoked the god, and that on a sudden clouds were seen gathering in the air, 
which before was serene, and that a violent storm burst forth and vehement 
rain fell and extinguished the flames” (1, 87). Croesus was saved and 
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he became one of the most trusted friends of Cyrus. We may not believe 
in all the details of the story of the escape of Croesus from the flames 
as given by Herodotus. But the truth underlying it seems to be that Croesus 
had a providential escape, may be from the sudden downpour of rains as 
he sat on the burning pyre either condemned by Cyrus, or more likely in an 
attempt to self-immolation on his defeat. 

We have another oft repeated legend in the Rigveda about Kutsa. 
This legend refers to the destruction of Su§pa, called an Asura by the com¬ 
mentators, by Indra for the protection of Kutsa. 60 If Croesus and Kutsa 
be the same person, it may be surmised that Su§ria may refer to Syennesis, 
King of Cilicia, which bordered on Croesus’ dominions. According to Hero¬ 
dotus (1. 74) Syennesis was one of the two mediators in the battle between 
Croesus’ father Alyattes and the Median King Cyaxares, during which, as 
already referred to above, the eclipse occurred. May be that Croesus in 
course of his conquests came in conflict and may have worsted Syennesis. 
In certain Rigvedic hymns 61 the term ‘ Kuyava ’ is used side by side with 
&u$pa. S&yana explains it also as an Asura destroyed by Indra for the 
benefit of Kutsa. It is however possible that Kuyava is an epithet of 
Su$na. In the Assyrian records Kue is the name of Cilicia. 62 If Susna and 
Syennesis are the same, it may be surmised that Kuyava as an epithet of 
Su§na was perhaps derived from Kue, the country over which he ruled. 

As regards Atithigwa, who, as shown above, may be same as Astyages, 
there is a recurring legend in the Rigveda, which says that for his benefit 
Indra destroyed Sambara and demolished Sambara’s numerous cities. We 
may quote some of the Rigvedic passages containing this legend, as they 
may throw, if our surmise is correct, new light on the confused history of 
this period. 

ft fft ^°T?^ifr«rrs***$tsfarirncR i 
*TfF?T ft Sftr: 'KT *Rft* II * l| (I. 51. 6) 

“Thou (Indra) hast defended Kutsa in fatal fights with £u$pa, thou 
hast destroyed Sambara in defence of Atithigwa; thou hast trodden with 


66 Rigvedic Hymns, I, 51, 6 ; I. 63, 3 ; 1.121, 9 ; II. 19, 6 ; IV. 16, 12 ; V. 29, 9; VII. 19, 3 ; 
VIII. 85, 17. 

" ft gwrft*srsg$ jpv nft# i 

*siT aftft are ggrnr*»«CTlW tqfft n \ u (VI. 31. 3 > 

Thou Indra, with Kutsa, hast warred against the inexhaustible §u$Qa; thou hast 
overthrown Kuyava in battle : in conflict thou hast carried off the wheel (of the chariot) of the 
sun ; thou hast driven away the malignant (spirits) (Wilson). 

Also compare Rigveda, IV. 16, 12 and VIL 19, 2. 

,# Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. III, p. 357. 
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thy foot upon the great Arbuda: from remote times wast thou born for the 
destruction of oppressors.” (Wilson) 

f gfcrfaw gOr nfs f rgg w atsia ga) i 

arftfawra 5T»rc PiSaffr aw rata. ■ 
nil aaift gaaia warn i%»sn aa^aiaai u * n (I. 130. 7) 

“ For Puru, the giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, thou, 
Indra, the dancer (with delight in battle), hast destroyed ninety cities; dancer 
(in battle), thou hast destroyed them with (thy thunderbolt), for (the sake of) 
the giver of offerings. For (the sake of) Atithigwa, the fierce (Indra) hurled 
Sambara from off the mountain, bestowing (upon the prince) immense 
treasure, (acquired) by (his) prowess; all kinds of wealth (acquired) by (his) 
prowess. ” (Wilson) 

a gtt n $ ii (II. 19. 6) 

“ For the sake of Divodasa (Indra) demolished the ninety-nine cities 
of Sambara." (Wilson) 

at? gti n^aiar ag at* aatfh asaw i 

swan aaciiar ftargraafafaif warn: ii 1 u (4. 26. 3) 

“ Exhilarated (by the Soma beverage) I (Indra) have destroyed the 
ninety-nine cities of Sambara; the hundredth I gave to be occupied by 
Divodasa when I protected him, Atithigwa, at his sacrifice.” (Wilson) 

an gta f?cT; aaawft i ar^rcfBRt ti nv* u 

grera^watflai 3^rtF% «arwa. i f^argraia gig* n ii (4. 30. 14 and 20) 

14. “ Thou hast slain the slave Sambara, the son of Kulitara, hurling 
him from the huge mountain. 

20. “ Indra has overturned a hundred stone-built cities for Divodasa, 
the donor of oblations.” (Wilson) 

w algesia ini ?«} gwi grgg i 
m ftrd stumor: qgTgwfafrwra flat ti * n 
# ajfafiR afcar w,: a a«®ar agar gj gft » 
aw fn*gfa awri: ga argr (ggigtti fasrifagsfi it h ii 
aa ^ arwft** ga# awra: ana arga ngn i 
arairfa: $ft aa ggrrat aaa aararg u c n 

(VI. 26, 3, 5 and 8) 

3. “ Thou hast cut to pieces $u?na for Kutsa, the donor of the 
oblation: thou hast struck off the head (of $ambara), imagining himself 
invulnerable, intending to give pleasure to Atithigwa. ♦ 
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5. “ Indra, who art the subduer (of foes) thou hast achieved a glori¬ 
ous (deed) inasmuch as thou hast scattered, hero the hundreds and thousands 
(of the host of Sambara), hast slain the slave Sambara (when issuing from the 
mountain) and hast protected Divodasa with marvellous protection. 

8. “ May we, adorable Indra, thy friends, at this thy worship, offered 
for (the acquirement of) wealth, be held most dear to thee: may (my 
patron) Kshatrashri, the son of Pratardana, be most illustrious through the 
destruction of foes and attainment of riches.” (Wilson) 

fa gt! I 

atrsw srsrfar vrcgmrc stgfa n v n 

(VI. 31,4) 

“ Thou hast destroyed the hundred impregnable cities of the Dasyu 
Sambara, when, sagacious Indra, thou, who art brought by the libation, 
hast bestowed in thy liberality riches upon Divodasa presenting to thee liba¬ 
tions, and upon Bharadwaja hymning thy praise.” (Wilson) 

g^r srwrw fa ^ » * n (VI. 47, 2) 

“ And he (Indra) has destroyed the numerous hosts of Sambara and 
the ninety-nine cities.” 43 (Wilson) 

Putting these various references together we gather that Atithigwa won 
a great victory over Sambara. Sambara’s numerous cities, mentioned vari¬ 
ously as ninety, ninety-nine or hundred, were destroyed. If our surmise 
that Atithigwa is Astyages be true, may we not have here a reference to 
the overthrow of Assyria and the complete destruction of Nineveh and other 
ancient Assyrian cities at the hands of the Medians in combination with the 
Babylonians? This is more than a mere conjecture. Assyria seems to 
have been referred to as ‘ Subarum ’ in the following record of Nabopolassar 
the Babylonian King who took part in the overthrow of Assyria. “ By 
the word of Nabu and Marduk, who favour my sovereignty, and by the 
great, raging weapons of Girra 44 the terrible, who scatters my foes, 1 con¬ 
quered Subarum and turned its land to ruin.” 45 It may not be difficult to 
recognise Sambara in Subarum. If so, then in the Rigvedic tradition des¬ 
truction of the Asura Sambara and his cities may refer to the defeat of the 


41 The following Rigvedic hymns also refer to the destruction of Sambara and his numerous 
cities : 1. 54,4 and 6; 1.101, 2 ; I. 103, 8 ; 1.112, 14 ; II. 14, 6; V. 29,6; VII. 19, 5 ; VII. 99, 
5 ; IX. 61, 1 and 2; X. 49, 8. 

44 Does Girra here refer to Indra 7 Girvah, Girvan, etc., are used in the Vedic literature 
(*■£., Rv., VI. 24, 6) as epithets of Indra. 

44 The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. Ill, p. 207. 
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last Assyrian monarch and the destruction of Nineveh and other Assyrian 
towns.® 6 We may further surmise that Arbuda (Rig., 1. 51, 6), mentioned 
along with Sambara and also taken by Sayana as an Asura, may be Arbela 
a very important ancient town of Assyria. In Kulitara as applied to Sambara 
(Rig., 4. 30, 14), taken by Sayana as the name of Sambara’s father, we may 
have a reference to Calah, another very important town in Assyria which 
was the seat of the ancient kings of Assyria. May we not also detect in 
Navati-nava or ninety-nine cities of Sambara a reference to Nineveh? 67 
We know that many ancient towns including the famous Nineveh were 
utterly destroyed and razed to the ground when Assyria went down under 
the assaults of the Medians. 

Now it is a mooted question whether the fall of Assyria and the destruc¬ 
tion of Nineveh occurred in the time of the Median king Cyaxares or his son 
Astyages. The Greek historians put it in the reign of Cyaxares. But 
Berosus, the Babylonian author who wrote in the 4th century B.C., and 
the authors who follow him put the event in the time of Astyages. 68 The 
truth may be that this event occurred during the reign of Cyaxares but the 
final battles against Assyria were conducted by his son Astyages. If 
Astyages is the same as the Rigvedic Atithigwa and the destruction by the 
latter of Sambara may refer to the downfall of Assyria, then the Rigvedic 
tradition will support the view that Astyages was the victor of Assyria. 
Further it may be noted that the Rigvedic hymn VI. 26 quoted at some 
length above, composed by Bharadwaja (of the family of Angiras) appears 
to be a contemporary record of this event. This is evidenced by hymn 
VI. 31. 4 (quoted above) composed by Suhotra a descendant of BharadwSja; 
according to this hymn BharadwSja appears to have received liberal gifts 
when Divodasa demolished Sambara. This will make Atithigwa Divod&sa 
a contemporary of Kshatrashri, the patron of BharadwSja, the author of hymn 
VI. 26. Kshatrashri may then be equated with Cyaxares (Huvakshatara), 
the father of Astyages, whom we have identified with Atithigwa. The 
hymn gives the name of Kshatrashri’s father as Pratardana, in whom 
we may recognise Phraortes, father of Cyaxares. The BrShmapas mention 

w This took place about 606 B.C. Sin-shar-ishkun, who was perhaps a son of Ahsurbanipal, 
perished along with the fall of Nineveh. Classical traditions suggest that Sardanapalus was the 
last Assyrian king in whose reign the tragedy occurred. But the Assyrian history as now recon* 
structed does not bear this out. 

81 It may be noted that Nineveh comes very near NinySnvtS which in some modern Indian 
languages is the expression for ninety-nine. It is not improbable that Navati-nava may be the 
sanskritised form of Nineveh and poetically it may have symbolised the many towns which 
were destroyed along with it. 

68 Historians' History of the Wor!d % Vol. I, p. 444* 
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perhaps the same Pratardana as a descendant of Divodasa; according to 
Kaushltaki Upanishad he met his death in battle. 8 ® We know from Hero- 
, dotus that Phraortes, son of Deioces, perished in the war against Assyria 
(1. 102). Hostilities between Media and Assyria continued in the time of 
Phraortes’ son, Cyaxares, and it was towards the close of Cyaxares’ reign 
that the Median forces, perhaps under the command of Astyages, as 
suggested above, overthrew Assyria. It appears that the epithet DivodSsa 
applied to Atithigwa is a patronymic; and we may equate Divod&sa with 
Deioces the founder of the Median dynasty, who was the great-grandfather 
of Asytages. Rigvedic hymn (1. 30, 7) may even suggest that this family 
was an offshoot of the Puru dynasty. 

We may sum up the identifications suggested above. 

Median Kings 

Rigveda Herodotus and other Greek sources 

Deioces 

Phraortes (Fravartish) 

I 

Cyaxares (Huvakshatra) 

I 

Astyages (Ishtuvegu) 

Persian Kings 

SuSravas (Av. Husravah) Cyrus the great 

Ishtarashmi Arasmes 

I I 

Isht&shva (Av. Visht&sp) Hystaspes 

Lydian Kings 

Etaia Alyattes 

I • I 

Kutsa Croessus 


w Cambridge History of India , Vol. I, p. 120. Mention is made of Pratardana in the 
Kaustotaki Brdhmana, XXVI, 5. 

The following verse of the Mahftbharata mentions a king Pratardana as the son of U$dasva, 

***« jnrtWfor sra£r afcr i 

=* Sutr ^rn s?** <£rar if Jftfhnrn 11 ii aitfc. 93- 

One wonders if Ugda£va may be the same as Greek Deioces, and his son Phraortes may then be 
the same as Pratardana. Mahobhdrata, XIII. 30 again mentions Pratardana, son of Divodasa, 
as a king of Kashi But we may note that the Vedic texts do not connect these kings with Kashi. 


Divodasa 

Pratardana 

I 

Kshatrashri 

Atithigwa 
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The following equations have also been surmised: 

Ayu .. Nabonidus (King of Babylon) ? 

Su§na .. Syennesis (King of Cilicia) 

Sambara .. Subram (the Assyrian Kingdom) 

The suggestions offered in this paper bring us to the conclusion 
that certain hymns of the Rigveda belong to the 6th century B.C. to which 
Zoroaster and his Cathas so closely related to the Vedic lore also belong. 
We have further seen that the Vedas and the Avesta alike seem to refer 
to certain persons and events of this time. This will lend support to the 
contention of scholars like Johannes Hertel that the Avesta may provide 
evidence of great weight in estimating the date and the place of composi¬ 
tion of the Rigveda; and that both the Rigveda and the Avesta are in 
a large measure the product of the 6th century B.C. 70 We may further suggest 
that the account left by Herodotus and other early Greek writers of the 
ancient kingdoms and dynasties of central and western Asia as well as the 
Babylonian and Assyrian records may also throw valuable light on the 
historical traditions preserved in the Rigveda. 

If we assign some Rigvedic hymns to the 6th century B.C., others 
will have to be assigned to the centuries preceding the sixth and some others 
to the subsequent centuries, as the hymns themselves not unfrequently avow 
a difference of date, some are ascribed to the earlier Rishis, while others 
admit of their being new composition. It appears that until we come to the 
schism initiated in the 6th century B.C. by the reforms of Zoroaster, Rigveda , 
which seems to be essentially the product of the ministrels and priests attached 
to the royal courts, referred to the events and traditions common to the 
Aryans in north-western India, Persia, Media, Lydia 71 and other adjoining 
places conquered by them. This schism deepened when under Darius the 
great and his successors Zoroastrianism was adopted as the state religion 
of the Achsmenian empire, which, as it expanded, came more and more in 
conflict with the Indian and other eastern sections of the Aryans. These 
religious differences coupled with the political animosities created a big gap 
between the Iranian section on the one hand and the Indian and other more 


,0 Johannes Hertel in ' Die Zeit Zoroastres' suggests that the period of Zoroaster’s activity 
fell about 550 B.C. On grounds different than those advanced in this paper, he further suggests 
that the Rigveda was in large measure contemporaneous with the Avesta. 

" That the influence of Indo-Aryan traditions in western Asia is much earlier than the sixth 
century B.C. is to be seen from the fact that the inscriptions discovered at Boghaz-kdi in 
North-Eastern Asia Minor and attributed to the 14th century B.C. refer to the Vedic deities Mitra, 
Vanina, Indra and NAsatyas. 
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orthodox sections of one and the same people. There is, therefore, no 
wonder that if we recognise in the Vedic SuSravas and the Avestan Husravah 
references to Cyrus the great, 72 this mighty ruler is the last hero common 
alike to the Rigveda and the A vesta. After him the Vedic records reflect 
more and more the life and traditions of the eastern particularly the Indian 
sections of the Aryans. There may be a great deal of weight in the sugges¬ 
tions of Hiising 73 and Halevy 74 that some of the Rigvcdic hymns may refer 
to the period of the Parthian and the Saka kings of India. 


71 In another paper, “Cyrus the Great and the Battle of the MahfibhSrata” (Nagpur 
University Journal, No. 6), we have suggested that the battle which Cyrus fought towards the end 
of his life against the Indians and their allies and his defeat in this battle formed the original 
nucleus round which the MahUbhQrata epic grew up. 
u Die Inder von Boghaz-kBi. 

N Considerations criteques sur quelques points dc l’historique ancienne de 1' Inda. 

8 



NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
PARAMARA DYNASTY 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A. 

It is well known that there was a crisis in the history of the Paramara 
dynasty at the time of the death of Bhoja, the illustrious ruler of Malwa. 1 * 3 
Karna, the mighty Kalacuri king of Pahala, allied himself with the Caulukya 
king Bhima of Gujarat. The allied forces invaded Malw5 from the east 
and the west and capturing the capital Dhara, dethroned Jayasimha, the 
successor of Bhoja. In this emergency Jayasimha solicited the aid of the 
Calukya king SomeSvara I—Ahavamalla of the Deccan and the latter, for¬ 
getting his hereditary hostility with the Paramara family, sent his son Vikra¬ 
maditya VI to Jayasimha’s aid.’ Vikramaditya turned back the invaders 
and reinstated Jayasimha. The Mandhata plates’ of Jayasimha show that 
he was firmly established on the throne in A.D. 1055. 

About fifteen years later Karna again invaded Malwa. The political 
situation in the .Deccan had considerably changed in the mean while. 
Ahavamalla was dead and was succeeded by his eldest son SomeSvara II. 
The latter was, however, apprehensive of his ambitious younger brother 
Vikramaditya VI and therefore must have readily allied himself with the 
powerful Kalacuri Emperor Karna and helped him in his invasion of Malwa. 
This time the allied arms attained greater success. The Nagpur Museum 
stone inscription 4 very graphically describes in verse 32 the terrible disaster 
that befell the Malwa country at the time. The inscription has been edited 
by Prof. Kielhorn who read the verse as follows:— 
rtt%i«fT?m(’r)^rngT»T?I =* fsqtfSi 

Kielhorn translates this verse as follows:—‘ When he (i.e., Bhoja) had become 
Indra’s companion and when the realm was overrun by floods in which its 


1 MerutuAga’s Prabandhacintamapi places the invasion towards the end of Bhoja's reign, 
but the Udaipur prasasti and the Nagpur Museum stone inscription say that the troubles started 
after the death of Bhoja. 

* VlkarmtiilkQdevacarita, canto III, verse 67. 

3 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ilf, p. 46 ff. 

4 JWd. # Vol.II,p.l80ff. 
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sovereign was submerged, his relation Udayaditya became king. Delivering 
the earth which was troubled by kings and taken possession of by Karpa, 
who joined by the Karn&tas, was like the mighty ocean, this prince did indeed 
act like the holy Boar.’ 

The expression rajye ca kuly-akule is significant. Besides the meaning 
given by Kielhorn, it signifies another, viz., that the kingdom was in a state 
of disturbance owing to the risings of the scions of the (Paramara) family. 
Even though Jayasimha ascended the throne with the help of the Calukya 
king, it seems that there were some members of the Paramara family 
( kulyas ) who did not acquiesce in it. It is not known how Jayasimha was 
related to Bhoja. In his records he, no doubt, describes himself as meditating 
on the feet of Bhoja, but this does not necessarily indicate that he was his son. 
Perhaps he was his brother as conjectured by Dr. Altekar. 5 In that case 
there may have been other members of the Paramara family who thought 
that they had an equal or even a better claim to the throne. So long as 
Jayasimha had the support of the powerful Calukya Emperor SomeSvara I— 
Ahavamalla, they could not do anything, but on the death of the Emperor, 
they must have risen in revolt. Perhaps these risings were fomented by the 
ambitious Kalacuri Emperor Karpa who had so far been foiled in his attempt 
to annex M&lwa. When he found that the Malwa kingdom was torn by 
civil war, he made his alliance with Somesvara II, the son of Ahavamalla 
and invaded Malwa. This invasion is described in the third pada of the 
verse cited above. Kielhorn’s reading of it given above is open to two objec¬ 
tions : firstly, it does not make the final syllable bhu (of prabhu) in third pada 
prosodially long as required by the metre* and secondly with that reading 
the compound cannot be dissolved satisfactorily. Kielhorn evidently took it 
to mean *f?iwfcftw Wr: 33 : srw: fti (g**), but the dissolution 

is not quite satisfactory. Besides, Kielhorn was not quite sure of the reading 
prabhu—. His edition of the inscription was not accompanied by a facsimile, 
but Mr. C. V. Vaidya very ingeniously suggested the reading prabhrty- 
umipdla 7 —. This suits the metre and yields a better sense. Besides, on 
referring to the original stone in the Nagpur Museum I find that it is the 
correct reading of the particular portion. The expression must therefore 
be dissolved as *T*iwwqw WtjWrsgnti: swtfqMT: b (g*g). 

It would mean that Udayaditya rescued the earth which was oppressed by 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII, p. 132 ff. 

* The syllable will of course be long if we read prabhum, but as the rules of sandhi have 
to be observed within a hemistich, the final m of prabhuih must be joined to the initial u of 
urvvtpela in the next p&da. 

7 History of Medimval Hindu India, Vol. Ill, pp. 169-70, n. 
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Karn&ta, the king Karna and other rulers who had swept over it from diff¬ 
erent sides like mighty oceans. This reading of the third pSda shows that 
Malwa was invaded at that time by a confederacy of more than two kings. 

A stone inscription recently discovered corroborates this reading of the 
verse and sheds new light on some other events of Malwa history. The 
record is incised on the architrave of dilapidated old temple of Siva atpongar- 
gaon in the Yeotmal Distict of Berar. It belongs to the reign of Jagaddeva, 
a son of Udayaditya and is dated in Saka 1034 (A.D. 1112). After describing 
Bhoja the inscription says about Udayaditya— 

This verse clearly shows that at that time Malwa was invaded by a confede¬ 
racy of three kings. It thus corroborates the reading of the third pada of 
verse 32 of the Nagpur Museum stone inscription noticed above. 

Who were these three invaders of Malwa ? The Nagpur Museum stone 
inscription specifically names Kama as one of them, Kielhorn identified him 
with the homonymous Kalacuri king who was a contemporary of Udyaditya. 
Latterly the view has been advanced that he was the Caulukya king Kama 
of Gujarat, the successor of Bhima. 8 This view does not appear to be correct. 
Some late Sanskrit works no doubt state that the Caulukya Karna defeated 
a king of Malwa*, but they do not state that the latter was Jayasimha. 
Kalacuri inscriptions also are silent about this event, but that is because they 
nowhere give a detailed account of Karp a’s conquests. The recently dis¬ 
covered Rewah stone inscription of the time of Karna 10 also does not men¬ 
tion it though it describes Kama's campaigns against other kings, but that is 
evidently because the event occurred long after A.D. 1048-49 which is the 
date of that inscription. Kama's extermination of the royal family of Malwa 
is however mentioned in an ApabhramSa verse 11 cited in the PingarlSrthapradipa 
to which Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar drew attention long ago. Besides, the 
latter part of the Udayapur praiasti which has recently come to light states 
that Udayaditya inflicted a crushing defeat on the lord of l?Shala. ls This 
shows that the king Karna who was responsible for the destruction of Jaya¬ 
simha was the Kalacuri, not the Caulukya, king. 

* D. R. Bhandarkar, List of Inscriptions of Northern India , p. 291, n. 4; D. C. Ganguli, 
History of the Paramcira Dynasty , p. 130, 

* Viz-t Prthvirajavijaya, canto V; Sukrtasahkirtana, canto II, verse 23. 

1( » Ep . Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 134 if, 

11 S3 333R!J33W3T555 ^T553T*1?53WS3*3 I 

»R5jirfo3mra«rci3T$3i $55 33355 jssj 11 

12 Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of the Gwalior State for 1925-26, p. 13. 
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The Karnafa king was evidently SomeSvara II, of the later Calukya 
Dynasty. The Sudi stone inscription dated Saka 996 (A.D. 1075) mentions 
this Calukya king as a blazing fire to the ocean that is the race of the 
Malavyas. This suggests that SomeSvara deposed and perhaps killed 
Jayasimha and some other members of the Paramara family. 

Karna and Somesvara II were, however, only the prominent members 
of the confederacy as stated in the Nagpur Museum stone inscription. There 
were other kings allied with them. The Dongaragaon inscription states 
that the invaders were three in number, but it does not name them. The third 
prominent member was probably the Western Gahga king Udayaditya. 
From several records in the Kanarese country we know that this Udayaditya 
and his feudatory, the valiant Hoysa|a prince Ereyanga joined Somefivara 
in his attack on Malwa. Ereyanga, in particular, is said to have trampled 
down the MSlava army, plundered the M Slav a king’s hill fort and burnt and 
devastated DhSrS. 1 * 

Jayasimha succumbed to this attack and for a time it seemed as if the 
Paramara kingdom had been completely wiped out. The terrible disaster 
that befell the Malava country at this time is graphically described in the 
Nagpur Museum stone inscription which likens it to the catastrophe of world 
destruction when mighty oceans sweep over and submerge the earth. In 
this hour of need UdaySditya rose to the occasion. He routed the enemy’s 
forces and rescued the Malava country, just as the Primeval Boar had uplifted 
ihe earth at the time of pralaya. 

The verse cited above from the Pongaragaon inscription is important 
in another respect also. It calls Udayaditya the brother ( bhrata) of Bhoja. 
This is the first record in which the relationship of UdaySditya to Bhoja is 
so clearly stated. Some Paramara inscriptions describe Udayaditya as 
meditating on the feet of Bhoja, but they do not state how he was related to 
Bhoja. The Nagpur Museum inscription has indeed been known for a long 
time to refer to Udayaditya as a bandhu of Bhoja, but as bandhu signifies in 
Sanskrit the sense of a distant relative as well as that of a brother, Udaya¬ 
ditya was supposed to be remotely related to Bhoja. The Jainad stone 
inscription 14 of Jagaddeva’s reign mentions Bhoja as the pitrvya (uncle) 
and Udayaditya as the father of Jagaddeva, but as a stone inscription at 
Udayapur 15 gives an altogether different genealogy for Udayaditya from that 


11 See Ganguly, History of the Paramttra Dynasty, pp. 128-29. 
14 Ep. lnd Vol. XX111, p. 132 IT. 

14 /. A.S.B., Vol. IX, p. 649. 
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of Bhoja, viz., that he was the son of Gyala, grandson of Gon^ala and great- 
grandson of Suravira of the Paramara dynasty, it is supposed that Udayi- 
ditya belonged to a minor branch of the family and was a distant cousin of 
Bhoja. 18 The Porigargaon inscription which uses the word bhriita to indicate 
the relationship leaves no doubt that Uday&ditya was Bhoja’s real brother. 
The statment in the Udayapur inscription which is a very late record, has to 
be rejected in view of the testimony of three very early documents, viz., the 
Nagpur Museum, Jainad and Pongaragaon inscriptions. 

The Dongaragaon inscription contains another important statement to 
which we may now turn. After eulogizing Udayaditya the inscription says:— 

ft91 9f9tfa 3>g I 51? 3Tn^t II 

sratf* faert* 9T9 SJHOTfr I TftfolTWqreafW qisnan^ II 

These verses show that though Udayaditya had several sons, he longed to 
have one more after his heart. He therefore devoutly prayed to Siva and by 
the god’s favour, obtained the son Jagaddeva. After Udayaditya’s death 
Royal Fortune offered herself to Jagaddeva, but he, being afraid of incurring 
the sin of parivitti (i.e., marrying before an elder brother), renounced her in 
favour of his elder brother. Two other sons of Udayaditya are known 
from inscriptions, viz., Lakshmadeva and Naravarman, who succeeded him 
one after the other. Jagaddeva is mentioned in certain Hoysaja records 17 
as the king of Malwa. As his name is not mentioned in other ParamSra 
inscriptions, he is supposed to be identical with Lakshmadeva whom the 
Nagpur Museum inscription mentions as the son and successor of Udaya¬ 
ditya. The Pongaragaon inscription, however, makes it clear that Jagaddeva 
was different from both Lakshmadeva and Naravarman and that though 
he could have ascended the throne of Malwa, he relinquished it in favour of 
his elder brother Lakshmadeva. 

Jagaddeva was probably the youngest son of Udayaditya. The descrip¬ 
tion in the aforecited verses of thePorigaragoan inscription suggests that he 
was a favourite son of his father and was nominated by him as his successor. 
According to the Ras Mala, Udayaditya had two wives, one of the Waghela 
clan and the other of the Sojahki. The former bore to him a son named 
Rariadhavala and the latter Jagaddeva. Rapadhavala was the elder son 
and the heir-apparent. Jagaddeva was younger by two years. As Udaya¬ 
ditya was completely under the influence of Rapadhvala’s mother who ill- 
treated Jagaddeva, the latter left Malwa and took service under Siddharaja 


18 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 56. 

17 See, e.g., Epigraphia Carnalica, Vol. II, p. 166. 
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Jayasimha of Gujarat. He served him for eighteen years, but when he came 
to know that Siddharaja was planning an invasion of Malwa, he returned to 
his native country where he was affectionately welcomed by his father who 
nominated him as his successor. After his father’s death, Jagaddeva 
ascended the throne of Malwa and ruled for fifty-two years. 18 

The foregoing account of the Gujarat bards cannot of course be accepted 
in its entirety, but it is to a certain extent corroborated by the Dongargaon 
inscription. The tenour of the description in the verses quoted above 
suggests that Jagaddeva was a half-brother of Lakshmadeva who perhaps 
bore the biruda Ranadhavala. He seems to have been nominated by Udaya- 
ditya as his successor, but the Pongargoan inscription leaves no doubt that 
he never ascended the throne of M31w&. 

The Dongaragoan inscription has thus shed important light on the history 
of the ParamSra dynasty subsequent to the death of Bhoja. 


*' Rat Mala edited by H. G. Rawlinson, Vol. I, p. 117 (f. 



PAISACI TRAITS IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
KHAROSTH! INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
CHINESE TURKISTAN 

By Prof. Hiralal Jain, M.A., LL.B. 

( K . E . College , Amraotl) «► 

The discovery of a very large number of inscriptions from the arid sands 
of Chinese Turkistan by Sir Aurel Stein early in this century was an event 
of first rate importance in the field of epigraphy. No less than seven hundred 
and sixty-four of these ancient documents have since been edited by Messrs- 
Boyer, Rapson and Senart, and published in one volume. 1 They have since 
received very close attention of some scholars and valuable information bear¬ 
ing upon the ancient history of the land has been brought to light. What has 
particularly interested the scholars is the language of those documents, and 
a series of articles has appeared on the subject. 2 The language has been 
dealt with more or less thoroughly by Mr. T. Burrow in his book “ The 
Language of the Kharosfhi Documents from Chinese Turkistan." 3 The 
position that emerges from these treatments is that “ The language of those 
documents was used for official purposes in the Shan-Shan kingdom. Its 
original home was North-West India, probably in the region of Peshawar. 
It agrees closely with the post-A$okan Kharo$thI inscriptions from North- 
West India, and slightly less closely with the Prakrit version of the Dhamma- 
pada. Further, it exhibits sufficient characteristics in common with the modern 
Dardic languages to be assigned definitely to that group. Among the 
Dardic languages it would seem to be most closely allied to Torwali. 
At the same time it differs from all other varieties of Prakrit preserved in the 
degree to which its inflectional system has decayed and altered.” 4 

In spite of the fact that the language shows a large number of foreign 
loan words, one can easily discern that the language of the documents is a 
variety of Prakrit. Now the question that engages our attention is whether 


1 Kharosfhi Inscriptions, Oxford, 1929. 

' “ Iranian Loan Words in the Kharo?;hi Documents,” B. S. O. S., 1934-35; “ Tocharian 
Elements in Kharosthi Documents,” J.R.A.S., 1935; “The Dialectal position of the Niyi 
Prakrit,” B.S.O.S., 1936; "The Language of Ancient Khotan,” Asia Major, Vol. H, p. 262; 
“ Chinense Turkistan," J. R. A.S., 1930, p. 47 ff., etc. 

' Cambridge, 1937. 

4 Ibid., Introduction, p. vi, 
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we can locate the position of the language in the scheme of Prakrits as 
treated by ancient Prakrit grammarians. The habitat of the language as 
well as its obvious affinities with the Dardic languages suggests to a Prakritist 
the name of PaiiacJ. Let us see how far the language confirms to the 
PaiiacJ peculiarities. After making a very thorough survey of all that has 
been stated by Prakrit grammarians about PaisacJ, Dr. A. N. Upadhye 
summarised the PaisacJ tendencies as follows 5 :— 

“ PaisacJ tendencies such as the hardening of the mutes, preference to 
dental nasal n and sibilant s, simplification of the conjuncts like sn, st etc., 
by anaptyxis, assimilating jn, ny and ny in one and the same way, using tuna 
as the absolute termination and recording special words like hitapaka, 
noted by Vararuci , are, so to say, the bed-rock of PaiiacJ dialect. These 
points are almost common with all the later grammarians that have described 
PaiiacJ, though some of them have handled the details in their own way.” 

Let us now see how far these tendencies are noticeable in the language 
of the Kharosthl documents. The strongest and the most distinguishing 
morphological feature of PaiiacJ is that the third and fourth letters of a class 
are changed to the first and second respectively. Some grammarians make 
this rule universal, 6 others optional, 7 some confine it to intervocalic conso¬ 
nants only, 8 while yet others insist upon only the change of d to t. 9 In 
the language of the inscriptions we find the use of t in place of d as a well 
established usage, e.g., yati ( yadi ), tivira ( divira ), vitita ( vidita), tamda (dantfa), 
tivya ( divya ), bhatra (bhadra), vivata ( vivdda ), Sarata ( iarada ), tura (dura). 
Words like yadi, fade (tadd), anada (anyadd), etc., are also found, and this 
might be taken to mean that the rule of option prevails here. An observa¬ 
tion of Mr. Burrow 10 may, however, be noticed here. He says “ The natives 
of Shan-Shan pronounced everywhere t for both d and t. Further, the 
traditional system of writing was probably archaic, so that, for example, 
dita was written for what was pronounced dida by proper speakers of 
Prakrit and tita by the natives of Shan-Shan. As a result, we find t and d 
used indiscriminately for intervocalic t and d .” Mr. Burrow goes further and 
shows that the general native tendency to pronounce d etc., as t etc., gave rise 
to a confusion in writing d and t and as a result we find many cases of d being 


* A. N. Upadhye: “PaiiicI Language and Literature," Bh.O.R.l.J., Vol. XXI, Parts 
I-H, pp. 1-37. 

* Caeda: PrtUcrit-Lakfapa, III. 39. 

* Purusottama: Prakrlt&nuMsana. 

* Vararuci: PrUkrit-Prakeia, X. 3. 

* Naml-S&dhu: K6vytllawk4ra-tlk6. 

w The Language of the Kharoffht Documents, pp. 7-8. 
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written for i e.g., dumahu (tumahu), dena (tend), danu (tami), datfita (tatfita), 
jinida (cinita ), jorida (corita ) etc. These observations show clearly that 
hardening of the mutes was the rule with the people in their speech, but being 
conscious of the original letters they tried to bring them in, sometimes, in 
their writings, and this led to a confusion. The following examples of the 
hardening of the mutes are also noteworthy— vithana ( vidhSna ), kilana 
(glana), yokachema ( yogakfema ), canma (janma), canati (janayati), saracidati 
(stfati), Pali 11 (bali), poka (bhoga), aphinanu (abhijnana), etc. 

The replacement of n by n is another strong trait of Paiidcl. This is 
found to be invariably observed in the documents e.g., iramana (iramana), 
pramana (pramana), guna (gum), kalyana (kalydna), ganana (ganand), ginanae 
(grahanaya), suvarna (suvarna) etc. In fact the existence of the lingual nasal 
in the documents has been thought to be doubtful and it is certain that this 
letter is not to be found in most of them. But this does not mean that there 
was no sign for n in the script used, for, in the Buddhist records included in 
those inscriptions we find n used at its proper place. It only means that 
popularly it was pronounced as n. 

The third strong characteristic of Paiiacl is the replacement of jn and 
nya by n. This tendency is also found in the Kharos^hi inscriptions, e.g. 
vinati (vijndpayati), sarvanadartha (sarvajMtdrtha), amna (anya), purpna 
(punya) etc. 

According to Vararuci, 12 where Sauraseni substitutes jja in place of 
Sanskrit ry, Pais del substitutes cc. In the inscriptions we find a single c in 
such places, in accordance with the usual practice to avoid conjuncts, e.g., 
kica (kijja-kftya), vydvuca (vdvujja-vyavrtya). Other morphological features 
of Paiidcl as mentioned by Vararuci and Hemachandra are the use of sana 
in place of Sanskrit sna, of ria in place of rya and ( in place of l. Examples 
of these with slight modifications are found in the inscriptions, e.g., ssdna 
(sndna), ssdpaka (sndpakd), ssdtra (sndtra), ari (Srya), kifa 13 (kila), goSafammi' 3 
(goialdyam). Unlike any other Prakrit Paiiacl is said to retain the conju- 
gational ti of the present tense. This we find as quite normal in the 
inscriptions e.g., bhoti, bhonti, nasati, gachati, labhati, ramati, deli, iruyati t 
garahati, etc. According to Nami-Sadhu, intervocalic consonants are not 

11 “ L was softened before i in the native language into what has been printed lp\ but 
what should be written ly or //,” ibid., p. 11. 

11 “Siam cca Vararuci, 10, 11. 

11 In the published version, the letter used is </' and the editors have added a note that 
It is possible that the <?' may have been either a spirant like English th or a lingual | In the 
examples given here it is obviously nothing else but l. 
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dropped in Paiidd as is done in all other Prakrits. This is fully confirmed 
by the Kharotfht inscriptions throughout. A few special net equivalents of 
Paisad are also found here, like pisala for visala , ahuno (ahuni or ahuna of 
grammarians) for adhund, tumahu of tume for tvam, etc. 

It will be seen from the above that most of the exclusive peculiarities 
of Paiidd are traceable in the Kharo§{hI inscriptions of Chinese Turkistan. 
It is already agreed to by all the scholars who have devoted any attention to 
the language that it is a variety of Prakrit. If we now have to assign to the 
language a place amongst the varieties of Prakrit known to ancient gram¬ 
marians, we can, in the light of the analysis set forth above, call it Paiidd 
or a form of Paiidd Prakrit. This conclusion throws some fresh light upon 
the question of the original home of Paiidd. Grierson 14 has strongly pro¬ 
pounded the view that it was the North-Western parts of India where 
Paiidd Prakrit arose and flourished. Besides the close affinities between the 
Dardic languages of the North-West and the Paisad of the grammarians, 
there are the north-western versions of the ASokan inscriptions 15 as well as 
many other Kharos(hi inscriptions 1 * showing similar affinities. The inscrip¬ 
tions under discussion now lend strong support to the same view. Again, 
Paiidd is said to have been the language of the Pisacas 17 and Bhiitas u who 
are now no longer held as merely unholy spirits and hobgoblins of the later- 
day literature, but men of flesh and blood belonging to the North-Western 
border tribes. 19 The name Piidca is still preserved in the modern language 
of that area called Paito. Pisat is still the name of a town situated in an 
area called Pasai Dir. “The name Pasai" according to Sir Aurel Stein, 20 
“clearly refers to the Kafirs among whom this tribal designation exists to this 
day ”. The habitat of the Bhutas can similarly be located in the North- 
West area. Kalhana in his Rdjataranigini speaks of king Lalitaditya con¬ 
quering in the north of Kashmir, first the Kambojas and Tukharas, and 
then the Bhautfas. Along with the Daradas and Mlecchas the BhautJas are 
again said to have invaded and harassed Kashmir in the time of Nagayin. 


14 Z. D. M. <7., LXVI, 1912, p. 49 ff.; Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume , Poona, 1917, 
p. 120. 

18 Hultzchs: Inscriptions of Asoka, 

w Stcn Konow: Kharoffht Inscriptions of the North- Western India . 

” ‘ fomurt \ BhBmaha on Var., 10, 1. 

“ i vagbhata : Kavydlaihkdra, 3. 

I Dao<Jt: KOvyUdaria. 

19 Pargitar, p. 290; /. R.A.S., 1912, p. 711. 

10 Aurel Stein; Ser India, p. 11. 
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Since Kalhana describes them as naturally pale-faced * 1 so that their expres¬ 
sion of anxiety was not discernable, it is obvious that he takes them to belong 
to the Mongolian stock. 

In the Palai valley close to the southern foot of the Shahkot pass leading 
into the Swat, there is Butan (Bhutasthana ) a large important Buddhist site. 
It was, according to Sir Aurel Stein, the scene where SudSna (Vasantaraja) 
and his wife took refuge.®* This area appears to have been one of the strong¬ 
holds of the BhUtas or Bhauftas, and they must have been closely associated 
with the PiSacas ethnologically as well as by location. These were the 
people, then, who spoke the PaiSad which, thus, comes into line with other 
Prakrits with a name that denotes the people that owned it as well as the 
region where it prevailed. One old grammarian had already asserted that 
the PaiSad language belonged to the Pisaca country .* 8 

Hemacandra and other grammarians after him have mentioned and 
described a special variety of PaiSad which they call CUlika PaiSad. None 
of the old grammarians, however, have explained what they mean by the 
word Culika. But it was usually taken to mean chullika (Sk. Ksudrikd), 
i.e., a minor variety of PaiSad. Pargitar 84 first tried to connect it with a 
people called Culika. Later, Dr. Bagchi 26 brought to light the PaurSriic 
mentions of the name which appeared variously as Culika , Culika , Cudika. 
Sulika, Sulika and Jhallika, along with TukhSra, Yavana, Pahlava, Cina 
and others. He further discovered that in a Sanskrit-Chinese dictionary * 8 
of the eighth century the word Suri (Suli) was explained as ‘Hon ’ meaning 
‘ barbarians and applied by the Chinese only to the Sogdians of that period. 
On the strength of this and in view of the phonetic changes in the middle 
Indo-Aryan, Dr. Bagchi advanced the view that the “ Culika-PaiSdd may 
be considered to have been a variety of North-Western Prakrit spoken by 
the Sogdians”. 

There is, however, another equation, perhaps slightly better than the 
above, possible. Su-lig is a well-known ancient designation of Kashgar ,® 7 

,l jt sbi ifanrt «rf?r siffinwf* i 

^i«t: 3 % 11 

** Cunningham: Ancient Geography of India , Majumdar’s note, p. 677. 

** “ Cfllikfi PaiiScika Prakrit,” J.R.A. S., 1912, p. 711 ff. 

J. D. L., Vol. XXI, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 1-10. 

u Fan-yu-tsa-ming of Li~yen. 

w Thomas F. W.: “Tibetan documents concerning Cinese Turkistan/' J.R. A,S, t 1930, 
pp. 291-92; Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Jubilee Volume , III, pp. 38, 45, 49, 
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and it occurs in the Tibetan accounts of Khotan.*® The Tibetan document 
in which the name occurs is a letter from a person named Bzu-ru, and speaks 
of going from Su-lig or Sulig (Kashgar) and arriving at Hute (Khotan). It is 
probably in this very sense that the word occurs in the Kharo?thi document 
No. 661. It appears to me that it is this Sulig which reappears as Sulika 
or Culika in our Puranas as well as in the name Culika PaiSaci. The two 
peculiarities of this language, as noticed by Hemacandra, were that in it the 
third and fourth letters of a class are changed to the first, and r is optionally 
changed to /. These rules are illustrated by the history of the name of one 
of the most important towns in that area. What Hsuan Tsang mentions as 
Na-fu-po and Marcopolo as Lop, and later by Tibetan influence came to 
be known as Nob, was the ancient town of Kro-raimna, probably the capital 
of Cadotai 9 This name subsequently got changed into Loulan. Judging 
about the merits of the names Lop and Nob, Sir Aurel 30 very modestly remarks 
“ As I am neither a Sinologist nor a Tibetan scholar, I must hesitate to ex¬ 
press any opinion as to whether the initial ‘ /’ of the mediaeval and modern 
name, or the initial ‘ n ’ of its Chinese and Tibetan representative indicates 
more correctly the original local pronunciation. But I may at least point out 
that whereas the change of initial Sanskrit and Prakrit / into n is common in 
a number of modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, the opposite conversion of 
initial n into / is familiar to me in at least one dialectic pronunciation of the 
Chinese Mandarin language.” 

What, however, interests us here in particular is the interchange of b 
and p in the names Nob and Lop, and that of r and / in Kro-raimna 
and lou-lan. They illustrate fully the only two special rules of Culika Paisacl, 
namely, the substitution of the first consonant in place of the third, and the 
optional substitution of / in place of r. The latter tendency is also noticeable 
in such words from the inscriptions as pararppulammi and kilme which, in spite 
of the obscure explanations given by Thomas and Burrow, 31 are obviously 
equivalent to Paramapure and grama. An example of even the fourth letter 
being changed to the first is poka which occurs for bhoga. 

The name of the kingdom Loulan is said to have changed into Shan- 
Shan, according to Li-tao Yuan, in the year 77 B.C. when the king of 
Loulan was caused to be murdered by the Han and a puppet king set up in 
his place. 


®* Aurel Stein: Ancient Khotan, p. 52. 

*® Kharofthi Inscription, No. 678. 

*® Ser India, p. 322. 

31 Language of the Kharofthi Documents, p. 83. 



ON REFERENCES TO EARLIER GRAMMARIANS 
IN THE ASTADHYAYI AND THE FORMS 
SANCTIONED BY THEM 

By S. P. Chaturvedi, M.A. 

That by its very nature of completeness, scientific arrangement and deve¬ 
loped technique, Panini’s famous work, the Asfadhyayl , cannot be the first 
work on Sanskrit Grammar is conceded by all. He must have had before 
him a sufficiently long tradition in grammatical writing to utilise for his 
system of Grammar. Both kinds of evidence—external and internal—are 
abounding to indicate the existence of grammarian-writers in pre-Panini 
period. Indr a, Candra, Kd&a-krtsna , Apisali, Sakafayarta as well as Varsa 
are great figures of that period in the sphere of Grammar. The first five 
are mentioned as great grammarians in chronological order by Vopadeva 
in the Kavikalpadruma and the last is eulogized as reputed grammarian 
honoured in the court of Pafaliputra in the Kavyamimamsa of RajaSekhara. 1 
But the Astddhyayi so completely eclipsed the works of his predecessors 
that we are confronted with his monumental work as the first work in the 
extant grammatical literature. Besides the above external evidence, we have 
the internal evidence of Pfipini himself about the long tradition of gram¬ 
matical studies in India. In the Asfadhyayl , he mentions as many as ten 
specific names of early grammarians and also alludes to many others by 
general designations. There is not the least doubt about the veracity of his 
statements ascribed to earlier grammarians, for whenever comparison and veri¬ 
fication are possible in the present available literature, Pipini’s statements 
have been shown to have got the exact counterparts. 2 Our only pity is that 
we do not have available to us many works of pre-PSpini period and that 
very scanty material has survived Papini. Consequently a good many of his 
statements cannot be corroborated at the present state of our knowledge. 

The traditional interpretation of the sutras containing references to 
earlier grammarians ( PQrvScaryas ) regards them generally to be optional in 
character. In one sense it is an understandable procedure. The correct¬ 
ness or otherwise of a form is to be decided not only by the sanction of 


1 See pp. xiv-vi and xtviii of the Survey of the Manuscript Literatures on Sanskrit Grammar, 
etc. (Preface), by M. M. Haraprasida S&strl (Calcutta, 1931). 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, pp. 665-70; Thieme: Pitnini and the Veda (Allahabad). 
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Panini but of his predecessor grammarians also. The third person singular of 
the imperfect Past of the root V Rud is arodit according to Panini (VlI-iii-98), 
but according to Gdrgya and Gdlava (VII-iii-99) the form should be arodat. 
The Paninian commentators would therefore make the sutra (VII-fi-99) 
optional in character and for us in the twentieth century both the forms are 
permissible. The prevalence of such feminine bases as Vdca, Nisa and 
Diia can be accounted for only in this way, for according to Panini, who 
sanctions no feminine suffix ( tdp ) in the case of consonant-ending bases, the 
forms should be Vak, Nik and Dik. It is on the consideration of Bhaguri's 
sanction 3 that the former sets of forms have gained currency. Hence there 
is nothing unnatural in the procedure adopted by the commentators in making 
the Purvacarya- mentioning sGtras optional and declaring almost everywhere 
that Acarya-grahanam vibhasdrtham (i.e., the mention of a Purvacarya 
in a sutra is to make the sutra of optional application). 

But the fact nevertheless remains that this procedure shows scant 
courtesy to the scientific accuracy in interpreting those sGtras. We should 
not forget that Panini refers to Purvtcaryas only in some sutras and not 
everywhere. This very fact should convince us that there is some special 
significance in such mentions. When a sutra sanctions a form in the name of 
a particular grammarian, the most natural interpretation would be to regard 
the form as correct according to that grammarian only. It is to the great 
credit of Panini that he, moved by scientific considerations of precision, does 
not disavow that form altogether, but indicates its partial or limited correct¬ 
ness by ascribing it to a particular grammarian. That he himself did not 
agree with that grammarian needs no explicit mention. It is already implied 
there. Katyayana’s Vartika —‘ Acarya-desha-silane ca tad visay a (a ’ (on 
1—i—43) clearly refers to this significance in the mention of a purvacarya. 
It is therefore a clear case of the departure by the commentators from the 
strictly faithful interpretation. If Panini had intended these purvScarya- 
mentioning sfltras to be only optional in character, he would have followed 
his usual procedure of inserting such option-indicating words as va, vibhSfa 
etc., in those sGtras. The mention of early grammarians should therefore 
not be equated in meaning with the optionality of a sGtra. Panini mentions 
purvic&ryas on iy in those cases where he differed from them; and though 
for our practical purposes it may amount to result in the optionality of such 
sGtras, such an interpretation is unwarranted. We have no justification in 
reading in such sutras a meaning not intended by Papini. The traditional 


' The Siddh&ntakaumudl, II. iv. 82; see Laghusabdcndusekhara on the same for a discussion 
of BhAguri’s view. 
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interpretation lands the commentators in fresh difficulties from which they try 
to extricate themselves by offering unconvincing explanations. For example, 
there are sutras (VI-i-92; IV—i—160; VI—iii—61; V-iv-112) the optional 
nature of which is either already expressed in the sutra itself or can be under¬ 
stood through Anuvftti. In such cases, the mention of purvacfiryas for 
making the sutras optional would be quite unnecessary. So the commenta¬ 
tors account for such mentions by saying “ Acaryagrahanam pujartham" (the 
mention of a grammarian is to bring honour to the work). 4 Another curious 
explanation is offered in the Kasika on the sutra (lV-i-153), —“ Vacana- 
sdmarthyddeva samdve.se labdhe Acaryagrahanam — Vaicitryartham ” 
(Option being understood in the sutra itself, the mention of an AchSrya is 
for uniqueness). The author of the Prau^hamanorama goes still further and, 
failing to grasp the significance of mentioning a number of Purvdcaryas 
on one and the same topic (for indicating optional application according to 
him), boldly asserts the uselessness of the Purvacarya- mentioning sutras. 5 
Needless to say that these explanations cannot be seriously urged and over¬ 
look the significance of Panini’s technique. 

Panini’s work has got its own technique. We would not be justified 
in criticising his sutras from a standpoint not consistent with his technique. 
Dr. Batakf$hna Ghosh has expressed very ably Panini’s purpose in mentioning 
his predecessors, “ when Pinini mentions a purvacarya, he means exactly 
what he says, namely that the particular view of the purvSc&rya is not shared 
by him, even though the forms concerned might not be quite unknown in the 
language.”* But we do not see much cogency in his subsequent statement 
(deducible according to him as a corollary from the above proposition) that 
“ the sutras characterised by unambiguous terms like va and Vibhdshd 
represent his own views from which others differed.” In the case 
of the sutras declared by PSijini to be optional (e.g., VIII-iv-59), 
there is nothing to warrant the conclusion that other grammarians 
differed from him. The sutra means neither more nor less than this 
that Pfiijini regarded as correct both the forms sanctioned by it. In the 
absence of anything to the contrary, we have to presume that other 
grammarians agreed with him in this respect. If they differed from P£t}ini, 

4 ^5THSnj1tWti?St«r: ^Nagesa in his comment on the Vdrtika 

tfta&T =5f on the siitra, I. i. 43.) 

‘ (wmqifein on the 

tJSf, VIII. iv. 52.) 

* Sec p. 21 of Z>. R. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (Calcutta, 1940). 
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we should expect him to state their dissent clearly as he does in VllI-iv-67. 
So long as P&nini does not record the dissent of other grammarians in a 
sutra of optional application, we are not justified in regarding the above 
corollary as an “ indirect inference from the first proposition”. Nor do we 
see any indispensability in the evidence, 7 adduced by Dr. Ghosh as a positive 
proof for the first proposition. He has made a close scrutiny of the sutras 
(VIII-iii-18/20) and after pointing out the discrepancies and redundancies 
in the commentators’ interpretations, has hit upon a similar though not quite 
identical case to demonstrate that “ Panini’s purpose in mentioning 
purvacaryas could not have been merely to suggest that the sutras concerned 
are not of universal application.” This evidence is no doubt conclusive and 
very ably put forth. But we cannot help saying that it is more after a Dravida- 
pranayama procedure. A more direct and positive proof would be a refer¬ 
ence to such sutras (e.g.. VI-i-92), where besides mentioning the name of a 
purvacarya, Panini uses the word Va, also. This sutra clearly shows that 
Panini’s purpose in mentioning a purvacarya’s name is not merely to indi¬ 
cate the optional nature of the sutras, but to record the opinion of other gram¬ 
marians about usages, which despite Panini’s implied disagreement were not 
unknown in the language. 

Dr. Ghosh is keen on establishing 8 * that the names of purvacSryas are 
invariably mentioned in the end of the sutras. Anticipating the two obvious 
exceptions (I-i-16 and VI-i-127), he says that the word, ‘ Sakalyasya ’ in 
the former sutra is syntactically connected with “ Anarshe itau ” and does 
not mean the usual meaning as ‘ ShUkalyasya matena.’ He seems to ignore 
the difficulty that his interpretation would imply the existence of an iti of 
S&kalya which is Arsha , otherwise the word anarshe in the sutra would be 
rendered superflous.® About the second exception, he cuts the Gordian 
knot by declaring that the sutra was originally divided into two parts ( Yoga - 
vibh&ga ),—a fact not known even to Patafijali, for he comments on the sutra 
as one unit. The third exception (III—iv—111), the ending word of which is 
not a purvacarya’s name and has got its special significance according to 
Patafijali, apparently does not concern him, 10 for again he has reiterated 
this theory without taking note of the same. We should also not forget that 
the mentions of purvacaryas by general designations (such as pracSm , 
udJcSm etc.), are not generally in the end. As shown elsewhere, 11 there is 


7 D. R. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 22-23. 

• Indian Culture, Vol. IV, pp. 387-99. 

* New Indian Antiquary, Vol. L, No. 7, pp, 454-56. 

D. R. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 21. 

11 New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 456. 
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no hard and fast rule about the order of words in Panini’s sutras. The asser¬ 
tion of Dr. Ghosh about the ending of purviicSrya-mentioning sutras, is 
therefore not well-founded. 


Paijini’s mention of purvacaryas is of a specific and definite nature. 
When more than one purvacaryas differ from him, he mentions all of them 
(VII-iii-99 and VlII-iv-67). In case of disagreement wjth more than three, 
he uses the expression Acaryanam (VUI—iv—52; VII—iii— 49 ). As this expres¬ 
sion is invariably used after mentioning a number of other grammarians, 
it is traditionally believed that the reference is to the great teacher of PSnini 
for whose respect the word has been used in plural number. Lesser gram¬ 
marians are referred to by the expression, ‘ ekesam' (VIII—iii— 104 ). To show 
the agreement of all grammarians on a point (the mention of which is 
rendered necessary in view of the disagreement mentioned in the preceding 
sutras on a similar or allied point), PSnini uses the expression ‘ Sarvesam'. 
For indicating the dialectial varieties, he refers to the Easterners ( Pracdm) 
and Northerners {U die dm). The former designation ( Pracdm ) is used in 
some sutras in the sense of ‘ Eastern regions \ u The latter expression 
(Udicani ) refers to northern grammarians and taken in conjunction with 
Prdcdm clearly shows that Panini, hailing from West, dealt with the western 
dialect as the standard Sanskrit and occasionally noted the departures in the 
Eastern and Northern dialects. The spread of Sanskrit in South occurring 
in post-Paninian period, he does not take note of the southern dialects. 

With these prefacing remarks, we now proceed to give below an alpha¬ 
betical list of the purvacaryas, referred to in the AftddhyfiyT with a brief 
descriptive note on the forms allowed by different grammarians: 


Acdrya 


Apisali 


Udicdm 

(Udanch) 


(i) VII—iii—49 sanctions the form (an unknown 

cot); according to Panini the form ought to be 
or 

(ii) VIII-iv-52 sanctions according to Panini 

the form is (a cutting instrument). 

VI-i-92 allows two forms sqnfafafa and 

+ qsq*ftqft); according to Papini, the form is 
only. 

(i) III—iv—19 sanctions the phrase srrfJrst (He 

exchanges after asking); according to PSpini 
the form is amqlr. 


“ !• »■ 75; IV. ii. 120, 123,139; VI. ii. 74, 99, iii. 10; VIII. iii. 14,24. 
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(ii) IV-i-130 sanctions in the sense of son of 

according to P&ijim the form is 

(iii) IV-i-157 sanctions atrergHraft: (son of atW3R); 

according to Pariini the form is arragfo:. 

(iv) VI—iii—32 sanctions rncrcPttrrT (parents); according 

to Panini, the forms are iren-farct and fartr. 

(v) Vll-iii—46 sanctions «rf§riJra>r; according to Panini, 

the form is (a lady). 

(vi) IV—i—153 sanctions the forms w&fo'-, ssissw, 

: ; according to Panini the forms are 
.HHJWT:, «BI5C¥r«fit4:. 

Ekesam VIII—iii-104 sanctions according to 

Panini the form is (a prose formula of 

Yajurveda). 

Kasyapa (i) I—ii—25 sanctions two optional forms in the past 

absolutive from the roots v^and V^> 

etc.; according to Panini, only the 
latter form is permissible. 

(ii) VIII-iv-67 shows Slot’s opinion that an 3tg^m 
following an is changed to lifter, while 

Panini restricts this change only to those cases 
where the argptm is not followed by an or 
’after. The grammarians and nraa are in 
agreement with ’BTt’TT. 

GSrgya (i) VII—iii—99 sanctions the form in the imperfect 

past third person singular from accord¬ 
ing to PSpini, See nraa. 

(ii) VlIl-iii-20 permits the combination of «")« + arsr 

to be w ara ; according to Panini, the form is 
irPtst. (VIII—iii—19) agrees with *ir$ in this 

case, but tnq&tfpr makes the sound in tfwr 
weaker in pronunciation (cf. VIJ1—iii—18). 

(iii) VIII-iv-67. See and ni4. 

GSfava (i) VI—iii-61 allows for sn*r»ftg5r:, permissible 

according to Paijini. 
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Cakra Varmana 
Pracam (pranc) 


Bharadwaja 


Sakatayana 


(ii) VII—i—74 allows srwnn (adjective to mwif&O 

innoq etc.; according to Panini the forms are 
JtmMm, srTTpJT^" etc. 

(iii) VII—i—99 sanctions the form awqn for 

permissible according to Panini. Cf. *ni4. 

(iv) VllI-iv-67. See q>i?qq and ni*i 

VI— i—130 permits the absence of §3 in ststsNin.; 
according to Pariini, it should be 

(i) III—iv—18 sanctions sib ; according to Panini, 

it should be sib or 

(ii) IV—l—17 nwWffl ; Panini allows nihf. 

(iii) IV-1-43 qri«fl; Panini permits sinm. 

(iv) IV—1—160 *s 5 ^f$T 2 lf*T: ; Panini allows 

(v) V—iii—80 ott:, am: ; Panini allows 3m:, sfqq;:, sq? 

qTPB:. 

(vi) V—iii—94 Trq?nc:, Panini allows a* and 3*1 

suffixes from the bases 1 %, q^, 3^ only. 

(vii) V-iv-101 fl^rcn, Panini permits foqnft (tqtfi is a 

measure). 

(viii) VIII—ii —86 allows the phrases, angwuirfa % 3 

\ qq^Tt But Panini allows only the 
last form. 

(ix) Ill-i—90 allows the forms golfer qrq: and 

tmfo qqq mqq; according to panini the forms 
are qtq: m'm and qqf m*?q. 

VII— ii—61 sanctions by implication q(q«r (2nd 
person singular in past perfect); according to 
Pfipini it is mw (from V^i)* 

(i) III—iv—111 3tg: (past imperfect third- person 

plural from \/W \); according to Panini, the form is 

mrat. 

(ii) III—iv—112 srftj:, Panini allows srfam;. 

(iii) VIII—iii—18 makes the q sound weaker in pronun¬ 

ciation, Hiq?r; accoiding to Pacini, there is full 
pronunciation of q sound, while ni»4 and qrww 
favour its dropping. See *tn$r and qrrew. 
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Sakalya 


Senaka 
Sphot ay an a 


Sarvesam 


(iv) VIII-iv-50 permits the form fnp; according to 
Panini, it may be also. 

(i) I-i-16 srcr 5 % in padapafha of ; Panini allows 

(ii) VI—i—127 3f?r; according to Pacini it is St*ll4si. 

(iii) VIII—iii—19 permits a?r<& and »rt arsf. But 

according to Panini the forms are and wqsr. 
See 5 rt 5 fiZT*pr and Wr also. 

(iv) VIII—iv—51 allows the form only; according to 

Panini the form is also. 

V—iv—112 sanctions (near a mountain); 

according to Panini, it is 

Vl-i—121 permits the combination ofih + anarm^ to 
be : according to Panini the forms are 

nr or nrsftn^. 

(i) Having mentioned in VII—iii—99 that the roots 

etc., have according to nnn and nra* the forms 
(imperfect past from \/%%) as distinguished 
from sanctioned by him, Panini says in 

VII—iii—100 that all agree as regards the form 
an^from 

(ii) Having shown the difference of opinion among 

nnn, strain and sruKinn and himself about the 
form resulting from the combination of 
aregn, Panini says (VI11—iii—22) that all agree 
about the form $*rr: (nr^ + ^*t:). 
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A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF THE STATUS 
OF SENSE-DATA 

Part II. The Primary or Spatial Properties of Physical Things 

By Dr. W. S. Barlingay, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Barrister-at-Law 

In passing to a consideration of what Locke called ‘ primary qualities ’ 
we are at once confronted with the wide range of questions raised by the 
modern theories of relativity and of the atomic structure of matter. It is, 
of course, impossible here to enter upon any detailed discussion of these 
questions, and I confine myself to certain general reflexions that bear imme¬ 
diately on the problem with which I am concerned. 

In the first place, following what has just been said in regard to the 
arguments advanced in favour of the view that secondary qualities are sub¬ 
jective in character, it is scarcely necessary to deal at length with those 
advanced against the objectivity of primary qualities. Mr. Bradley, for example, 
maintains, after the manner of Berkeley, that if the secondary qualities are 
appearance, the primary are certainly not able to stand by themselves; a 
contention which, although it may be contested on grounds not altogether 
without force, I am not wishful to dispute. Mr. Bradley argues (a) that the 
relation of the primary qualities to the secondary, on the assumption that 
the latter are merely appearances, is unintelligible, ( b ) that the line of reason¬ 
ing pursued in regard to secondary qualities is equally applicable to primary 
ones, and (c) that extension is never given apart from some quality that is 
secondary. Clearly, all these arguments may be admitted, but unless the 
validity of what he has urged in respect to secondary qualities be conceded, 
they prove nothing at all. The only other argument that Mr. Bradley brings 
forward in this context has reference to the character of space itself. It is, 
he insists, impossible to find in the nature of the extended any intelligible 
answer to the question how the terms (namely, parts of space) stand to the 
relations which have to hold between them. But this contention rests solely 
on the presupposition that all relations must modify the terms between which 
they hold,—a dogma the untenability of which has been sufficiently shewn 
in more recent discussion. 1 Granting it to be true that some relations modify 
the terms between which they hold, it is certainly not true that all do; and 


1 Cf., for instance, Prof. Moore's essay on “External and Internal Relations” in his 
Philosophical Studies, p. 276, sqq. 
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amongst those relations which may be said to be ‘ purely external ’ spatial 
relations must clearly be grouped. 

In the second place, I find it quite impossible to accept the view pro¬ 
pounded by Kant and Lotze that space, being a form of intuition, is subjective, 
although, of course, that raises a large metaphysical issue, into the intricacies 
bf which I cannot now enter. Briefly, a main line of reflexion upon which 
I should rely would be the following. In the history of conscious experience, 
it is only in and through the character of that which we apprehend as objec¬ 
tive that the subjective inner life of the finite self receives any definiteness of 
meaning. It is in virtue of our coming to recognise in our experience a broad 
contrast between two features of apprehended contents—that of extendedness, 
on the one hand, and that of non-extendedness with its accompaniment of 
feeling, on the other hand, that we are originally enabled to differentiate 
between the objective and the subjective. It would, therefore, amount to 
reversing the true order of development to regard space as in any way or 
form imposed by the mind itself upon data which as such are non-spatial. 
Inasmuch as it is only in and through the distinction between the spatial 
and the non-spatial that a conscious subject, in the strict sense, becomes 
possible, it would be truer to say that space is a condition of mind than that 
mind is a condition of space. 2 Mind, namely, is not an abstract entity; it 
lives only in and through what it concretely apprehends; and what we are 
sometimes wont to call the product of mind would more accurately be said 
to be that which goes to the very making of mind. 

I am contending, then, that the distinction between self and not-self 
is not a distinction prior to that between the non-spatial and the spatial but 
that the latter is the more fundamental by the aid of which the former, 
the more elaborate distinction, is gradually attained. I am not saying, of 
course, that in our perception of space, we may not clothe the objective reality 
with many a characteristic that does not, in strictness, belong to it. The con¬ 
trast between the characteristics which anything real actually has and the 
characteristics which it may appear to us to have certainly holds here, as, we 
have seen, it does hold in respect to the so-called secondary qualities of 
objects. Habitually we conceive of space, and depict it to ourselves, after 
the fashion of our visual picture of it, and we interpret space-relations in 
terms of visual experience. Now, it requires little consideration to convince 
us that this visual picture contains more than is involved in space relations 
pure and simple and that the truly spatial factors in the visual presentation 
of space are elements only capable of being extracted from the visual picture 


Cp. Prof. Adamson's Development of Modern Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 291 sqq. 
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by reflective scrutiny, and in particular by comparison with what we 
come to be aware of through tectual and motor apprehension of the same 
relations. But that in no way entitles us to conclude that real or ‘ physical 
space as it has been called, is. merely a ‘ logical construction ’ on our part 
and has nothing corresponding to it in the actual world. The fact that we 
can only obtain accurate knowledge of it by means of constructive thought 
detracts in no way from the possibility of ascribing to it objective reality. 

And this leads me to notice, in the third place, a prevalent misconcep¬ 
tion, as it seems to me, to which we are liable when we speak of ‘ visual exten¬ 
sion ’ and ‘ tactual extension ’ and contrast these with what I will call ‘ objec¬ 
tive extension ’. For example, in conformity with the sensum theory, it is 
frequently argued that visual and tactual sensa are extended, but that 
they are extended in a sense different from that in which physical things are 
extended. Physical things are said to be extended in space. But in what 
other sense can sensa be said to be extended ? In order to be extended at all 
it would seem to be a condition sine qua non that the entity in question must 
be in space. If,, for example, a patch of colour (which is frequently cited as 
an example of what is meant by a sensum) is said to be extended, that surely 
implies that there is space all around it. It is not spatial in and for itself. To 
attempt to get over the difficulty here by contending that the patch of colour 
is in a space of its own, in visual space that is quite other and not included 
in actual space, is, it seems to me, to plunge ourselves into hopeless perplexity. 
For one thing, the visual space would presumably have to be said to be that 
which is in front of the eye and which extends to a certain distance from 
it. Yet, in that case, this assumed visual space would, at least, at or near 
the eye have a common point with actual space, and would thus be of one 
piece with it. In fact, to say that visual sensa are spatial but in a different 
sense from that in which physical things are said to be spatial is on a par with 
saying that visual sensa are numerable but in a different sense from that in 
which physical things are said to be numerable. 

This is, I think, the kind of perplexity into which those are thrown who 
persist in regarding what they call a sensum as a product which' has come 
into existence through the action of external realities upon the individual 
percipient. At the same time, however, if the sensum be an existent occa¬ 
sioned in the manner supposed, it is well-nigh impossible to understand what 
is meant by saying that it is in a ‘ sensible space ’ which is other than and 
distinct from the ‘ common * or ‘ physical space ’ in which the entities that 
occasion it are said to be. If it be an existent in the same sense in which 
physical entities are existent it must surely exist in the same space in which 
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they do. We must be able to say of it that it is to the right of the physical 
existent A and to the left of the physical existent B, and so on. Otherwise, 
the ascription to it of ‘ existence ’ would seem to be devoid of significance. 
For it can scarcely be maintained that the operative causes that give rise to 
sensa generate also the ‘ sensible space ’ in which they are taken to be located. 
The view in question may, no doubt, be made to wear a more plausible 
aspect if the notion of ‘ appearing to have ’ such and such a characteristic is 
objectified, so to speak, into the notion of an ‘ appearance ’. It may seem, 
then, natural to speak of the ‘ appearances ’ as being in an apparent space 
which is different from the ‘ actual space ’ in which physical entities are 
supposed to be. As a matter of fact, I do not believe it would be natural, 
because, while ‘ appearances ’ may be thus objectified, it would be an 
exceedingly difficult matter to explain how from them ‘ apparent space ’ 
comes to be manufactured. But it is sufficient here to observe that if ‘ appear¬ 
ances ’ are taken in this way to form a sort of veil or screen of tertia quaedam 
between us and the real world, it would have to be admitted that the only 
space we could perceive or be aware of would be apparent space; any other 
would be as absolutely unknowable as the things per se of Kant. 

The conclusion, then, I am making for is, in short, this, that the distinc¬ 
tion between * real ’ and * apparent ’ extension is meaningless except on the 
presupposition that we do, in some way, apprehend ‘real extension’. It 
may well be, and I think is, the case that such apprehension is not of the 
purely sensuous character which the apprehension of secondary qualities has 
frequently been taken to be. But I have already insisted that perception 
never is a process of merely accepting what is given. Unquestionably, if we 
are Apprehending a round red patch, the roundness is given. Yet, while it 
is given, if I may say so, through sense, while we should not be aware of it 
if we were not sensuous beings, it is not given to sense, because we should 
not be aware of it unless we were also aware of the relative positions of the 
parts of the red patch, of the unity of these parts, and of the distinction be¬ 
tween the patch as a whole and its surroundings. In other words, an act of 
comparison, an act of discriminating, must be presupposed. And conse¬ 
quently the features thus discriminated, the recognised identity in the midst 
of difference, the spatial relations namely, cannot be said to be sensuously, 
but must rather be said to be conceptually apprehended. So far from 
these characteristics being imposed by us upon the sensuous data, this means 
I take it, the exact opposite. These characteristics are undeniably ‘ there ’ ; 
if they were not, there would be no means of explaining how they appear to 
be there. They are ‘ given ’; but not in the manner in which sense-data are 
supposed to be * given Visual * data for example, are only * given ’ to 
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us when our eyes are open; but we can think of spatial relations, of identity 
and difference, whether our eyes be opened or no. What, then, does this 
amount to ? It amounts surely to saying that the primary data of perceptual 
apprehension are not mere sense-data. We do not start with the apprehen¬ 
sion of detached patches of colour or snatches of sound or fragments of 
smell, and out of these construct the complexes which we describe as 4 things 
On the contrary, we start with an environment the constituents of which are 
but crudely and vaguely apprehended, and our capacity of perceiving advances 
by a growing facility of discriminating differences, of distinguishing features 
previously undistinguished, of holding elements apart that formerly 
were confused together. So that by degrees things come to be differentiated 
from things, and the characteristics of any one thing to be differentiated 
from one another and from what we call the * thing In short, at no stage 
in the history of perceptual experience, and least of all in the earlier stages, 
can there be said to be immediate awareness of isolated sense-qualities; such 
awareness of these as we can attain to is invariably reached through a process 
of abstraction, and is, therefore, at a far remove indeed from anything that 
can be called 4 immediate awareness \ 3 If, then, the primary data of percep¬ 
tual apprehension are not mere sense-data, what are they? One answer 
alone seems possible. They are entities that have sensuous qualities, that are 
characterised by these qualities, entities that are both numerically and quali¬ 
tatively different from one another, while at the same time mutually related to 
and influencing one another. And this can only mean that they are in space, 
and that the space in which they are is the space the properties of which we 
gradually come through the process of knowledge to recognise and to de¬ 
scribe. 

Now, when once it is granted that we perceive things characterised by 
qualities, and not mere qualities as such, it becomes, I think, evident that the 
space which in perceiving them we are cognisant of must be the 4 common 
space of nature and that to speak of each person as percipient of a 4 private 
space,’ or of various 4 private spaces ’ (visual, tactual, and so on) is wholly 
illegitimate. It is quite true, as Dr. Broad has pointed out,* that when 
people talk of space and spaces they may be using these correlative terms 
in two quite different senses. On the one hand, if we say, for example, that 
the garden of Trinity is one space and the garden of King’s another, we mean 
that these are different regions which do not overlap, but which are both 


* Cf. Prof. Hicks’ article “ Appearance and Real Existence,” Procs. of Arfst. Soc., N.S., 
Vol. XIV, p. 37. 

4 Scientific Thought, p. 27, 
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parts of the single space of nature; we do not mean that they are different 
kinds of space. When, on the other hand, mathematicians distinguish 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean spaces, they do mean different possible kinds 
of space, and not different parts of the space of nature, of whatsoever kind 
that may be. But no one would contend that the difference between my 
‘ private space ’ and your * private space ’ is a difference of the latter descrip¬ 
tion, a difference of kind. However these ‘ private spaces ’ may be supposed 
to differ from one another, they certainly do not differ in the way in which 
Euclidean space differs from a space that is non-Euclidean. These so-called 
4 private spaces 4 are, then, the same in kind. And that implies that, in the 
long run, they cannot be a plurality of spaces, that at the most they can only 
be ways in which the one 4 common space ’ is apprehended. If, for instance, 
we assert that our 4 visual space ’ is different from our 4 tactual space ’ we can 
only mean that the one space which we are apprehending by sight on the one 
hand and by touch on the other appears to us differently in the two cases, 
not that they are two different spaces. For we shall be compelled to admit 
that specific regions of what we call 4 visual space ’ coincide with specific 
regions of what we call 4 tactual space ’, hard though we may find it to indi¬ 
cate exactly which regions do. And similarly, we shall not be able to avoid 
admitting that a certain patch of colour in my 4 visual space' coincides with 
a certain patch of colour in your 4 visual space’; more precisely, that one and 
the same space may be occupied simultaneously by a patch of colour, my 
apprehension of which may differ from your apprehension of it. Mr. Russell, 
indeed, asserts that 44 the space of sight is quite different from the space of 
touch ”, that 44 it is only in infancy that we learn to correlate them And 
he adds that 44 the one space into which both kinds of sensation fit is an intel¬ 
lectual construction, not a datum ”. 5 What, however, does he mean by 
saying that the space of sight and that of touch are 4 quite different ’ ? Seem¬ 
ingly, that the visual sensa A. B. C....and the tactual sensa M. N. 0....form 
separate spatially related systems. Yet he is forced to acknowledge that 
these two kinds of sensa fit into one space—the space which, as he puts it, 
represents the one all-embracing space of science.® If that be so if notwith¬ 
standing their difference, they fit into one space, how can they be said to 
belong to different spaces, since as thus 4 fitting in ’ they must together 
form one spatially related system ? In this context, Kant’s dictum would 
seem to be indisputable: 44 we can represent to ourselves only one space; and 
if we speak of diverse spaces, we mean thereby only parts of one and the same 
unique space.” 

1 Our Knowledge of the External World, Old Edition, p. 113; New Edition, p. 118. 

* Ibid., Old Edition, p. 113; New Edition, p. 118, 
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It is worth while, in this connexion, drawing attention to a significant 
empirical fact, in corroboration of what I have been urging. In respect to the 
visual apprehension of an object shining, as we say, by its own light, we know 
on scientific grounds that the particles of which the object is composed are in 
a condition of rapid vibratory motion. This vibratory motion is regarded 
by us as distinct and different from the colour we perceive, and we neither 
actually perceive it nor imagine that we perceive it. But, now, consider the 
tactual apprehension of such an object as a table. If we pass our finger 
along its surface, we have, of course, certain tactual and motor experiences, 
but we recognise that these are quite distinct from the extension we are 
perceiving in the object. We certainly do suppose ourselves to be perceiving 
the extension of the table. We do not say that we feel the tactual and motor 
presentations, we say that we feel the extension itself. And if it be urged 
that this is an illusion, that we do not really perceive it, but only infer it, the 
question at once arises: why then should we come to imagine that we do 
perceive it, while we never come to imagine that we perceive the vibratory 
motions ? How comes it that from perception alone we can describe the 
one and not the other? Not only so. The extension in the object cannot 
be something originally unperceived and only inferred from what is perceived, 
because from tactual and motor presentations destitute of any relations of 
extension, extension never could be inferred. 

I proceed, in light of the foregoing considerations, to say something 
about the contrast between the ‘ apparent ’ and the ‘ real ’ primary qualities 
of physical objects. Manifestly, if what I have been urging has any degree 
of justification, the actual character of space itself will be of no small 
importance as a determining factor of the way in which things appear to us. 
The perspective properties of space, though normally they are not noticed 
in visual perception, nevertheless can, under certain conditions, become 
features of observation no less than ‘ sizes ’ and * shapes ’. They are not 
mere phantasms of the mind, and they will never be found by searching for 
them there. They are features of the external world, and if one wants to 
discover them it is outwards that one must turn, not inwards. It is, for 
example, a notorious circumstance that comparatively near objects are 
visually apprehended more clearly and distinctly than distant objects. My 
study table which from one point of view appears rectangular may from a 
more distant point of view appear to have two acute and two obtuse angles. 
But there is absolutely no need, on that account, to resort to the absurd 
assumption that the table really possessed both shapes, or to suppose that 
these different 4 shapes ’, as distinct from the real table, both exist, ready 
to be seen by observers in suitable positions for seeing them. On th$ 
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contrary, given the real table possessing a determinate shape (whatever it 
may be), then the apparent shape of the table is explicable as a consequence 
of the real shape and of the known characteristics of space. That is to say, 
the apparent shape of the table is not something that is to be ascribed to the 
subjective process of perceiving; it is due to conditions no less objective than 
the real shape. So that here, as in numerous similar cases, the distinction 
between * apparent ’ and ‘ real ’ is to be traced to the very nature of space 
itself. 

1. Distance of Objects from the Observer 

The question as to the manner in which the so-called 4 visual field' is 
connected with the 4 nature of space ’ is the question which Berkeley discussed 
under the form of the way in which we visually apprehend things at a dist¬ 
ance from us, and many of the considerations which he brought to bear still 
retain their strength and cogency. Negatively, he insisted that the distance 
of one object from another could only be directly and immediately appre¬ 
hended by sight as a line connecting the two objects. The two objects must, 
that is to say, both be apprehensible in and through one and the same percep¬ 
tual act. But, if distance from the eye itself be what is meant, then obviously 
only one of the objects is visually apprehensible. Clearly, therefore, it is not 
from anything contained in visual data pure and simple that we come to 
apprehend an object as at such and such a remove from us; and there is 
nothing for it but to inspect the contents of our mature experience in the 
hope of discovering some, at any rate, of the subsidiary factors involved. 
Now, reflexion on the illusions to which we are constantly liable respecting 
the distance of objects from us would seem to entitle us to conclude that 
what we take to be a direct and immediate apprehension of distance is, in 
truth, a complex estimate, based no doubt on certain visual data, but essen¬ 
tially of the nature of a judgment as contrasted with anything that could be 
called intuitive apprehension. The data in question are partly, at any rate, 
discoverable from scrutiny of the estimates we do, as a matter of fact, form 
of the distance of objects from us. We are influenced, namely, by (a) the 
clearness or obscurity of what we visually apprehend of the objects, ( b ) the 
experiences accompanying the fixing of the eyes in apprehending the said 
object, and (c) the vague results of past experience, that take the form of 
concepts of the normal size or magnitude of such objects as that before us. 

In all this, however, there is nothing to suggest, even remotely, that 
what we are apprehending is a sensum in our immediate vicinity and not a 
physical object situate in space at a distance (say) of two miles from the posi¬ 
tion occupied by our own body. It is true we may easily be mistaken about 
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the actual distance of the object, we may easily judge it to be only one mile 
distant from us when, as a matter of fact, it is two. But our erroneous judg¬ 
ment is not itself constitutive of a visual object that may be described as one 
mile of distance. In truth, what we call distance from us, involving as it does 
recognition of movement and of the distinction between the body and extra- 
organic things, is not a constituent of visual apprehension pure and simple; 
and, strictly speaking, it would be right to say not only that we do not origi¬ 
nally apprehend distance by the eye alone, but that we never do thus appre¬ 
hend it. In other words, distance or ‘ outwardness ’ is not itself a visual 
object, not, at any rate, a visual object in the sense in which a tree or a 
lamp-post is. The ‘ real distance ’ of a lamp-post from the bodily organism 
of a precipient is, according to the view I am taking, as objective as the lamp- 
post itself; but there is involved in the visual perception of it a large number 
of non-visual factors, and it is by their means that the process of localising 
positions in space is rendered possible. The very complexity of the process 
makes it inevitable that it is peculiarly liable to illusion, readily deceived, 
and perhaps in all cases inaccurate. 

2. Real and Apparent Size or Magnitude 

What I have just said of the apprehension of distance appertains also, 
though with certain qualifications, to the apprehension of the size or magnitude 
of objects by means of vision. What is called ‘ apparent size ’ or ‘ apparent 
magnitude’ has rarely received clear and precise definition. Most cer¬ 
tainly it is not to be identified with the size or magnitude of the retinal image. 
Of the retinal image we know in and through the act of visual perception 
absolutely nothing; and save for the researches of physiologists we should 
not be so much as aware of its existence. By * apparent size ’ or * apparent 
magnitude ’ I think we must understand not any one definite attribute which 
we assign to a specific object, but a highly complex psychological result, 
based no doubt on what we visually apprehend, but involving to a large 
extent motor and tactual experiences. We may, it is true, form to ourselves 
a hypothetical conception of the visual field as involving localization up to a 
certain uniform distance. And in such a hypothetical visual field it would 
be possible by means of the eye to discriminate the relative magnitudes of 
portions of colour and of figures and so on making up. But the concep¬ 
tion would be entirely hypothetical. Our experience comes so soon to be 
dominated by reference to actual things and that merely visual features cease 
to be contemplated,for themselves and do duty, as Berkeley argued, as 
signs. What we come to be interested in is what we call the real relations of 
things, the interpretations, namely, that we put upon the purely visual 
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features. Our estimate of ‘ apparent magnitude ’ depends, therefore, upon 
a multiplicity of circumstances, the influence of which may altogether out¬ 
weigh that of the merely visual features. Among these circumstances not 
the least significant is the varying estimate we form of the distance of objects 
from us. Even this, however, cannot be asserted to be a condition invari¬ 
ably precedent to the estimate of apparent magnitude, because the latter is 
not unfrequently a condition of estimating the distance of objects from us. 
Probably the preponderating influence is exerted by the definite conceptions 
we have come to form of the concerete nature of the things which we partially 
apprehend in visual perception. And these considerations seem to me in 
themselves sufficient to account for many of the perplexities to which our 
estimates of size or magnitude lead us. 

But, now, it is important to note that when, in mature experience, we 
distingusih between the ‘ real ’ and the ‘ apparent ’ size of an object, we 
invariably assume that we do know its ‘ real ’ size, and that the ‘ apparent ’ 
size is due to certain circumstances incident to the relation in which we, or 
our bodies, stand to the object in question. And in a large number of cases, 
at any rate, it can be shewn that the difference between the ‘apparent’ and the 
4 real ’ size is due not to any idiosyncrasies in our subjective modes of appre¬ 
hending, but to veritable objective factors in what is being apprehended. 

Let me cite an illustration made use of by Professor Cook Wilson 7 in 
this connexion. In the annexed diagram, A B C D represent the tops of four 
vertical posts rising to the same height above the same horizontal plane, and 
E represents the position of the eye of the observer in the same horizontal 
plane as A B C D. The straight line AE cuts CD in a and the straight line 
BE cuts CD in b. AC is equal to CD and parallel to it. In such a case, 


A C 



the observer will perceive the points A and B between the points C and D, 
or more accurately he will perceive the point A immediately behind a point 


* Statement and Inference, Vol. II, pp. 790-91. 
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a between C and D upon CD, and the point B immediately behind a point b 
between C and D upon CD. The two points a and b are ‘ between ’ C and 
D; and similarly every point between A and B will be perceived behind a 
point in ab. Consequently, A, B, C and D will be perceived by the observer 
in the relative position CabD, measured along CD. 

Now, to describe the facts here by saying that AB merely appears to the 
observer smaller than CD is, of course, in a sense true, but it is clearly not an 
adequate description. For the observer is supposed to be looking at the 
‘ real ’ extension of the object itself, and what he perceives is definitely a part 
of the ' real ’ extension. He is looking at the point A as the end of AB, and 
what he perceives is the end of this line AB. Moreover, since the lines EC 
and EA are in different directions, and the points C and A are in these diff¬ 
erent directions and are perceived in the direction in which they are, the 
points C and A will be perceived as apart, that is to say A will not be behind 
C. Similarly B will not be behind D. All this is a result of geometry, and 
it is also a result of geometry that A and B will be perceived ‘ behind ’ the 
points a and b between C and D, as likewise the whole line AB behind a line 
ab less than CD. This relation of AB to ab is no mere * appearance’; it is 
objective fact. We perceive A upon the same straight lines from E as that 
upon which a is, and A is actually on the same straight line. Again, it is just 
because we actually perceive the ‘ real ’ extension of AB, and not some 
' appearance ’ different from it, that we perceive AB and ab in this relation, 
because it is the ‘ real ’ AB and no other length that stands in this relation 
to ab and E. Instead, then, of perspective being a mere subjective ‘ appear¬ 
ance ’, the geometrical theory of it implies that we perceive the actual exten¬ 
sion of things in actual space. And, as Professor Cook Wilson points out, 
it is even misleading to say that the ‘ apparent size ’ diminishes as the object 
recedes, for what really diminishes is the part ab of CD * behind ’ which AB 
is perceived. But this diminution is no mere * appearance ’ it is an objective 
fact. It appears but it is also real. 

Or, to put the matter somewhat differently, the position of the observer’s 
body affects unquestionably the size of the object as it appears to him, but this 
is due, at all events in the large majority of cases, not to any subjective pecu¬ 
liarity on his part; it is due to geometrical properties of space itself. If two 
visible objects, or two parts of one visible object, are at the same distance 
from the position of his body, then he will perceive their relative sizes as 
they really are related. If, when at the same distance from him, A looks 
twice as high as B, then (provided, of course, other conditions do not come 
into play), it ‘really’ is so, should it be objected that this only gives us relative 
sizes, we may reply, in terms of modern scientific theory, that relative size 
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is really the only kind of size there is,—relative, however, not to minds but 
to the rest of the spatial world. 

3. Rea1 and Apparent Shape or Form 

Similar considerations apply, mutatis mutandis, to the apprehension of 
form or shape. We certainly as a rule apprehend the form or shape of objects 
more accurately by means of the eye than by means of any other organ 
of sense. And the reason is sufficiently obvious. The eye affords by far 
the greatest possibility of simultaneously perceiving a large variety of parts 
or characteristics. In touch we require usually to move the tactile organ 
in determining the form of an object, and so have to build up out of the 
memories of tactual and motor experiences the apprehension at which we 
arrive. Moreover, the movements of the limbs are less adapted for discri¬ 
mination of differences of direction than are the movements of the eye. 

But, of course, the visual apprehension of form is not infallible. The 
difference between the 4 apparent’ and the ‘ real’ breaks out here, no less 
than in the apprehension of distance and size. No doubt, too, in this con¬ 
text subjective conditions may and frequently do come into play. The form 
or shape of what we are visually apprehending may, for example, appear 
different from what it actually is through the influence of revived experiences, 
or of some prevalent interest. The shapes of fleecy clouds may seem to an 
imaginative child to wear the aspect of horses and chariots; we may mistake 
the stump of a tree for a large owl perched on a branch, and so on. Yet 
even so, the act of apprehension is directed on a physical thing that has a 
real shape or form; it is the real shape or form that is appearing in these 
perverted ways, and not an ‘ appearance ’ distinct and separate therefrom. 

Nevertheless, it is, I think, true once more that in the large majority of 
cases the difference that manifests itself between the ‘apparent’ and the ‘real’ 
is explicable from objective conditions. To recur to well-worn instances* 
Prom certain positions a round penny looks to be in shape elliptical. It is- 
however, a known geometrical fact that the projection of a circle on a plane 
which makes a certain angle with the plane of the circle is an ellipse, the 
properties of which can be deduced on purely geometrical principles when the 
value of the angle between the planes is known. If, then, the plane at right 
angles to the line of vision makes a certain angle with the plane of the surface 
of the pehny, the projection of the penny on the former plane will be elliptical 
in shape. That is to say, the penny will in fact occupy an area of an elliptical 
shape in the Visual field of an observer from certain specific positions; and 
this is as much a fact of an objective kind as that the penny is round. Or take 
the instance of a straight stick partially immersed in waters The stick in 
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water is, it is true, one thing and the stick out of water another; yet there are 
good and sufficient reasons for asserting that the former is not really bent 
as it appears to be. But the laws of refraction being what they are, that the 
stick, under such circumstances, should visually appear so bent is an inevit¬ 
able consequence of the actual state of things. As in the previous instance, 
the distinction between the ‘ apparent ’ and the 4 real * is necessitated by 
objective conditions. We pervert the actual facts if we assert, as some 
writers do, that the visual 4 appearance 4 is bent. We are supposing, then, 
that thete is a bent entity of some sort—a sensum—upon which the act of 
perception is directed. All that the facts entitle us to affirm is that when the 
act of perception is directed upon a straight stick which is partially immersed 
in water, the stick appears bent. There would be no 4 appearance ’ of bent¬ 
ness otherwise. Furthermore the apparent bentness varies with the move¬ 
ments of the observer,—that is to say with his position relative to the 
surface of the water, which is likewise an objective fact. 8 

The question may, indeed, be raised whether, in view of modern scienti¬ 
fic theory, any significance whatsoever can, in the long run, be retained for the 
notion of 4 real ’ shape or form as applied to physical things. There is, we are 
told, nothing ‘substantial ’ about such an entity as a table according to the 
scientific concept of the world as* it stands at the present day. The old idea 
of substance has been, it is alleged, completely superseded, and not even the 
protons and electrons of which the ‘solar system’ type of atom is composed 
are to be thought of under that category. The tablet vie wed scientifically 
is ‘mostly emptiness’, sparsely scattered in ( which are numerous electric 
charges rushing about with great speed; but the combined bulk of these 
would scarcely amount to a billionth of the bulk of the table itself. And 
there is, we are assured, all the difference in the world between a cpnception 
of this sort and the table of ordinary commonsense which is regarded as the 
type of solid reality— 4 an incarnate protest against Berkleian subjectivism’.? 
Does not this, then, mean that for the present-day physicist the common- 
sense notion of shape or size has likewise become entirely obsolete, so that, 
in spite of what I have been urging, all shape or size is ‘apparent ’ only and 
not 4 real ’? • 

* . ; , u 

So far as I am able to judge it does not, but I will only venture here to 
lay stress on one consideration; Assuming that protons and electrons are- 
taken to be actual existence and not mere metrical symbols—and 1 cannot 
see how the physicist can move a step except on that assumption-Tt is clear, 

... . . . . . . . \ :■ 

' "' ,Tr ■■■",■ | p , . 4 

* Cp. Prof. Hicks’ Essay, ibid., p. 41. 

1 Cp. The Nature of the Physical World, by Professor A. S. Eddington./mw^n, 
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from the account that is given of their modes of behaviour, that the mere 
amount of space they are said to occupy is a relatively unimportant matter. 
Each has, namely, its own ‘field of activity’, and this extends far beyond the 
region in which it may happen to be located. So that to describe the space 
that intervenes between one electric charge and another as mere ‘emptiness’ 
would seem, in strictness, misleading 10 ; for it is part of the ‘field of activity’ 
of innumerable centres of energy so to speak, that are grouped together in 
such a complex whole as we name a table. Now, in many respects, the diff¬ 
erence between the complex made up of inert particles in close proximity 
and a complex made up of electric charges after the mannerindicated is doubt¬ 
less radical enough; but, in this particular respect, it hardly seems to be of 
vital significance. In either case, the complex will have a certain contour 
or boundary which will distinguish it from what is outside or beyond itself, 
and this surely may legitimately be said to be its ‘ real ’ size or shape. I may 
appeal for confirmation to what Professor Eddington writes in reference to 
the Fitzgerald contraction. That the dimensions of a moving rod can be 
altered merely by pointing it in different ways would, he arguesj be surprising, 
if the rod were a continuous substance. “ But the scientific rod is a swarm 
of electrical particles rushing about and widely separated from one another. 
The marvel is that such a swarm should tend to preserve any definite exten¬ 
sion. The particles, however, keep a certain average spacing so that the 
whole volume remains practically steady; they exert electrical forces on one 
another, and the volume which they fill corresponds to a balance between the 
forces drawing them together and the diverse motions tending to spread 
them apart. 11 


10 “ We have,” says Professor Eddington, “ to attribute as much character to the interspace 
as to the particles and in present-day physics quite an army of smybols is required to describe 
what is going on in the interspace,” ibid., p. 31. 

11 Ibid., p. 6. 
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During the course of determinations of phosphoric acid in various soils 
it was observed that the results obtained by various methods were not 
uniform and in the case of certain soils according to one method no P 2 O a 
was found to be present, but according to other methods these soils were 
found to contain varying quantities of P 2 0 6 . It was therefore considered 
desirable to study some of the methods ordinarily employed in the labora¬ 
tory for the determination of P a O B in soils with a view to evolving if possible 
a suitable method capable of giving uniform results, and the results obtained 
are recorded in this paper. 

Experimental 

In the first instance determinations of phosphoric acid in HC1 extracts 
of various soils were carried out by three different methods and the results 
obtained together with those obtained subsequently by adopting the 
suggested modified method are given in Table I. 

Results given in Table I show that the quantities of P 2 0 6 present in 
various soils as ascertained by the three different methods are very variable 
and that there is a lack of agreement between the results of some of the 
duplicate estimations carried out. 

Experience gained in the course of this work had shown as previously 
recorded by Prescott 8 that a complete removal of silica is extremely 
essential in order to determine accurately the P s 0 8 present in the HCI 
extracts of soils. The three methods of P 2 0 5 estimation employed in these 
experiments were found to be defective in one way or the other as indi¬ 
cated below:— 

(1) Prescott's method .*—According to this method removal of silica 
and precipitation of P s 0 8 were found to be incomplete in many cases. It 
was found for example that filtrates from soils Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 from 
Table I after precipitation of P 2 0 6 , were still found to contain appreciable 
quantities of silica and P 2 0 8 which could be determined by the modified 
method described in this paper. Some of the results obtained in this 
connection are given in Table II. 
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Table I. Percentages of P 2 0 A in air-dry soils 


Description of soils 

Prescott’s 

method 

American Official 
method (without 
fusion of the 
soil) 

Russell's 
modification 
of Prescott's 
method 

Suggested 

method 

Dupli¬ 

cates 

Aver¬ 

age 

1 Dupli¬ 
cates 

Aver¬ 

age 

Dupli¬ 

cates 

Aver¬ 

age 

Dupli¬ 

cates 

Aver¬ 

age 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Pusa No. 2, ma- 

i 01230 


0*1132 


0*123 


0-1147 


mured with super, 

i 

0-1239 


0-1151 

j 

0-126 


0-1143 

801b. per acre 

0-1249 

1 

0-1170 


0-129 


0*1140 


2. Pusa No. 1, no 

0 0949 


0-0975 


0-1005 


0-0997 


manure, Punjab 


, 0-0963 


0-0948 


0-0999 


0-0971 

experimental 

0 0978 


0-0922 


0-0974 


0-0945 


3. Bhata soil, CP. 

0-1376 


0 1613 


0*1515 


0-1642 




01417 


0-1609 


0-1558 


0-1635 


01458 


0-1605 


0-1601 


0-1628 


4. Coimbatore black 

0-0491 


0 0577 


0-0592 


0*0607 


cotton soil, 4, plot 


0*0418 


0-0581 | 


0*0585 


0*0607 

No. 62 

0*0345 


0-0585 


0-0577 


0*0607 


5. Dharwar black cot¬ 

Nil 


0*0315 


0 0285 


0-0345 


ton soil, unmann¬ 


Nil 


0-0322 


0-0296 


0-0341 

ed plot 

Nil 


0-0330 


0-0307 


0-0337 


6. East Khandesh 

Nil 


0-0720 


0-0731 


0*0712 


black soil, Bhad- 


Nil 


0-0701 


0 0742 


0*0708 

gaon Farm 

Nil 


0-0682 


0*0754 


0-0705 


7, Black cotton soil, 

Nil 






0-0512 


Saoner, CP. 


Nil 

Not estimated 

Not estimated 


0*0503 


Nit 


1 




0-0494 



Table II. Percentages of P,,0 6 in air-dry soils 


Description of soils 

Prescott’s 

method 

As determined 
by the modified 
method in the 

1 filtrates obtained 
from the Prescott's 

1 method 

Total amount 
recovered by 
Prescott's 
method 

Total as 
determined by 
the modified 
^ method 

Sehar (sandy) toil .. 

Nil 

0-0412 

0-0412 

0*0428 

Bhata (gravelly) toil 

0-1365 

0-0217 

0-1582 

0*1695 

Sandy soil (Lillewani, Bilatpur) 

0-1733 

0*0569 

0-2302 

0*2490 

Sandy Mail (Bimmpur) 

Nil 

0*0390 

0-0390 

0*0405 
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(2) American official method 1 ('without fusion of the soil ).—According 
to this method removal of silica by dehydration of the HC1 extract on 
the water-bath was not found to be complete in the case of some soils. 

(3) Russell's modification of Prescott's method .*—According to this 
method it was found that taking up the dehydrated residue with H s S0 4 
left some silica in solution in the case of certain soils and in the case of 
calcarious soils there was a heavy precipitate of CaS0 4 which interfered 
to some extent with the estimation of P 2 0 6 due to the difficulty of filtration. 

It was also observed that removal of silica from the HC1 extracts was 
far more complete if the phosphates together with iron, aluminium, etc., were 
precipitated in the first instance by the addition of NH 3 and the precipitate 
redissolved in HC1, than evaporating the HC1 extracts as such with a view 
to dehydrating the silica therefrom as seen from the following results:— 


Table III. Grams of SiO t removed from 100 c.c. of HCl extract 


HCl extract 
dehydrated 

Dehydration 
of the 
filtrate 
from (1) 

Total 

present 

Dehydrated 
after preci¬ 
pitation 
with NH B 

Dehydration 
of the 
filtrate 
from (4) 

Total 

present 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

I 

5 

6 

00165 

0 009 

0 0255 

0*0305 

0 001 

0*0315 


In order to overcome the various defects mentioned above, certain modifi¬ 
cations of the methods were tried and ultimately a modified method has been 
worked out which has been found to give satisfactory results as shown by the 
figures recorded in Table II and those in columns 8 and 9 of Table I. In 
addition to these results, estimations of P*O s in soil extracts containing vary¬ 
ing quantitites of pure potassium phosphate were carried out by the modified 
method and the results obtained (expressed in terms of grams per 100 c.c.) 


are given below:— 

Table IV 



Treatments 

a^de‘d 

Total PjOj 
present 

Total P,Oj 
recovered 

100 c.c. soil extract only .. 

Nil 

0-0018 

0*C01$ 

i* »» • * 

Nil 

0-0018 

0 0018 

„ soil extract + KH,P0 4 .. 

0-0025 

0-0043 


» n » ii * *| 

0-005 


0-0068 

1 

It »* M » 

0-0075 

0-0093 

0-0093 

■ ■ ! 

» n » " -j 

0-01 

0-0118 

0-0122 
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Results given above and those recorded in Tables I and II show 
that the proposed modified method which is quicker than the other methods 
tried, gives satisfactory results with various types of calcarious and non- 
calcarious light and heavy soils. 

The proposed modified method is briefly described below:— 

50-100 c.c. of the HC1 extract of soil (prepared by digesting 20 grams 
of soil with 200 c.c. HC1 of constant boiling point for one hour) is taken 
in a 600 c.c. beaker. 20 c.c. strong HNO a is added and the contents are 
gently boiled for half an hour on a sand-bath. The solution is diluted to 
about 400 c.c. with distilled water and enough ammonia is added till all 
the iron, aluminium, phosphoric acid, etc., are precipitated and the solu¬ 
tion is distinctly alkaline. The contents of the beaker are heated on a sand- 
bath and gently boiled for about five minutes, and filtered. The precipitate 
is washed with about 300 c.c. of ammoniated distilled water. The preci¬ 
pitate after washing is transferred back to the beaker and dissolved in 10 c.c. 
of strong HC1. Any precipitate sticking to the filter-paper and the funnel 
is dissolved by pouring 10 c.c. dilute HC1 thereon and filtering it down into 
the beaker with hot distilled water containing a few drops of HC1. The 
contents of the beaker are next evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. The 
beaker containing the dry residue is then transferred to an air-oven and 
the silica is dehydrated by heating the residue for a period of three hours 
at a temperature of 115-120° C. It is important to note here that if the 
temperature goes higher than 120° C. subsequent filtration becomes very 
slow and difficult. The dehydrated material is next taken up with 5 c.c. 
strong HC1 and 50 c.c. hot distilled water and heated on a water-bath 
for half an hour or more till the silica assumes an almost white colour. 
The contents are next filtered and the precipitate is washed with about 75 c.c. 
hot distilled water. The filtrate and the washings which are collected in 
a 250 c.c. beaker are concentrated to about 20 c.c. and 5 c.c. strong HNO* 
is added and the heating is continued and this process is repeated till all the 
HC1 has been removed. When this is effected the solution in the beaker 
becomes practically colourless. The solution is now cooled and diluted 
with 50 c.c. cold distilled water and ammonia is added carefully till a 
distinct precipitate appears in the beaker. The precipitate is redissolved by 
the addition of strong HNO a and an extra quantity of 5 c.c. of the acid 
is added, the total volume of the solution at this stage being maintained 
between 70 and 80 c.c. 5 c.c. of a 50% solution of ammonium nitrate are 
now added and the beaker is transferred to a water-bath maintained at 
a temperature of 55-60* C. Adequate quantity of the ammonium molyb¬ 
date solution prepared according to the formula prescribed by A.O.A.C. 
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is added and the beaker thereafter is allowed to remain in the water-bath 
for a period of fifteen minutes. The beaker is then removed from the 
water-bath and cooled. The ammonium phospho-molybdate precipitate 
is filtered through a gooch crucible, washed, dissolved in excess of a 
standard KOH solution and titrated against standard HNO a in the usual 
manner. 

Summary 

(1) Results of estimations of phosphoric acid in various soils by three 
different methods have been given. 

(2) It was found that quantities of P 4 0 5 present in various soils as 
ascertained by the three different methods were very variable and that there 
was a lack of agreement between the results of some of the duplicate 
estimations carried out. 

(3) A modified method for the estimation of phosphoric acid in soils’ 
which has been found to give satisfactory results and which is quicker 
than the other methods tried, has been described. 
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McKay 1 has shown that the frequency from 


P (x) = 


ir + * ~b 

2*&»**T(m+§ e 


x m 
1*1 l m 


X 


b 


0 ) 


where £»0 lf |c| >1 ,m+ i>0, and O < x < <» if c > 0 and — oo < x < 0 
if c < 0, is suitable for graduation in a definite region of the Pearso- 
nian Plane. In a previous note, 2 I have shown that the form of 
this function is conserved when we proceed to the distribution of the mean 
of a sample of independent observations; two other distributions connected 
with this form are given here. I am indebted to R. C. Bose for this 
suggestion. 

2. The Distribution of the Difference 


Let x and y be distributed independently as in (1) and 




Vtr(y a -1 r + * , 

2» pri+ l r ( „ + 



y 


6 


( 2 ) 


the constants and the variate being subject to the same conditions as in (1). 


Let ux~ y (3) 

Then <j> u (t), the characteristic function of the distribution law, p (u), of 
u is given by 8 

oo oo 

e' tu p(x)-p (y)dxdy (4) 

0 0 

Now it 4 is known that 



e-tee 1 J ,(q0) dd= 


(2gyrq+j) 

Vnip'+q*) 1 ** 


( 5 ) 
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provided that R (/) > 0; changing q into iq, we have 


ex 

/ 


.-wi, 


(6) 


By suitably transforming the parameters p, q and /, first into h, c and m, 
and then into P, y and n, we find that 

“ {(c - i bi)*-- w 4 lV{( y .U ift)2 _ If f v ' 

since the change in sign of the variate, x or y affects only the exponential 
part. 

As |c— ib l\ > 1 and \y+ i P t\ > 1, 
we can expand <j> u (/) in powers of (c— ib I)- 1 and (y f i ft ty 1 and get 


, (t , f f (C* - 1 r ' * (y a - ir +1 irn + i), (n + i), 

9u { > ~ r t .=0 /•! 5! (c - i b tj™ + 2r * 1 (y + i'j9 /) 2W e +1 

The distribution law of « is, therefore, given by 5 


( 8 ) 


Op 

{u) =lf 


e-"U u (t)dt, 


i y n • 1 (y 2 _ ])«+}.2 jf 

r =o *—o r! 5! 


1 e~ ,ut dt 

X 2ir J (c - i b tf m + 2r+1 (y + J j3 f 

—Op 


(9) 


the inter-change of the limits of summation and integration being obviously 
justified. 

Putting c— i b t= — ^ z, we find that 


1 f° ° e ~ iHt di 

2ir J (7 — / b ty (y+i~p ty 1 

—oo 


c -ftt+/oo 

e~b u u x ~ x . 1 f 

i'x (c/5 +• * 2ni J ( - z)* [1 + r/{« (c/h + y/j8)}J<* 

OO 
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rat 


w to. 

O’ o 


7$ 

( 10 ) 


where W^' (z) is the Whittaker’s confluent hypergeometric function.* 
Since W,,_/(z)~W*/(z), 

(<0r = r {a+ r)jr (a), 

Vn r (2z)--- i iz ~ i r(z) r(z+i), 

we get, after combining (9) and (10), 


and 


( 11 ) 


/>(«) = 


Vtt (c 2 - If' 4 i (y 2 — 1)" + i + « e 5 (C/6 V/?) " 

2 im p n T (m +i) r ln+±WlbTyiP) m "+~ i 


« ~ r (« + 5 + 1) w' 4 - f W*/ {« (c/fe + y//5)} 

r f» ,t, r/j/ 2* r r(m + r+ 1) j9 2 ' (c/6 + y/j8)r 4 f > 

where /c = m + r — « - .v 1 

1- 

A:' — m+ n+r+ s + \ j 

If the distribution laws of * and y be the same, so that 
= b,y— c, and n ~ m, 

(12) reduces, after simplification, to 

(f ! -ir + 1 « P « »(i»+i),« r+ 'W w '(2«ir/*) 

2** (6cj* w+i r(2m+ 1) r r 0 ir/'j/ i^'ibcr* ( W +i), 


( 12 ) 




(13) 


where k — r — s, k' - 2 m -f r -f s -f- J 

3. The Distribution Law of the Quotient 

Let x and y be distributed independently as in the previous section 
and let 

X 

(14) 


10 = 


y 


(15) 


Put v = log, <o = log, x— log, y, 
the logarithms being referred to the base e. 

Then the characteristic function of the distribution law of v is given by 

oo oo 

4(0 = j J" x?‘ y-* 1 p (x)'p (y) dx dy- 


(16) 
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Now it is known that 7 



0*-' I„ (qd) dd~ 


y r (o+1) 




(17) 


Hence substituting suitable values for p, q, n and v, and making use of 
(11), we get 


Vrr(c 2 - \) m+ i 

2''‘b "' +1 TJmTT) 






dx 


(c 2 - 1 )« + J yt r(2m+ 1 + it) 

r(2 m+ \) c tm+1 + it 


2 Fi 


( 2 m 4- 1 +• it 2 m 4- 2 + it 

. 2 .’.. 2 . 

m+ 1; c~ 2 



Expanding the hyper-geometric function and using (11) again, both in 
the numerator and the denominator we can write (18) in the form 


(c 2 - iy» + t yt r{m+ 1) ff r (2 m + 2 r+ 1 + it) 1 
r( 2 w+l)c 2W+T+,v ”r=o ri r (m+ r+ 1 ) c* 


Similarly 



(y 2 - 1)” + * 0-"r(«+1) ?? r(2n+ 2*4- 1 - it) 1 
" r(2n+l) Y v,+1 " t ,~o s!2 v r(n+s+i) ' y »’ 

so that 


<M0 = 


(l_ c -*) W + l (l- y -*)” +t r(m+l) r(n+l) 

T^m+T) T(2n+ 1) 



(19) 


( 20 ) 


w ?? ?? r(2m-f 2r+ it 4- 1) r(2«4- 2 j+ 1 — i t)c~ ir y * 
x ri .t rrrnr+* r(m+ 7 + ijT~( n ~+j+i) 

Hence the distribution law of v is given by 


( 21 ) 
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So that, putting 2 ~ A e v , we get 


(23) 


OO 

2tt X r(P+1t) T{q~ it) 


dt 


r(p+q)(Xe Y 
“ (i + A«*y + » 

Adjusting suitably the values of p, ? and A in (24) we get from (22), 


(24) 


+ 


»+i 


»0~ c ' 2 ) 0-y -i ) r(m+ 1 )r(«+ 1 ) ~ * 1 

P U r(2m + 1) r (2 m - 4 - 1) r) s'j'V”* 


X 


r (2m + 2/j + 2r + 2.? + 2) 




(✓•g) 

r(m+r+ 1) /> + * + 


2#»+2//f 2#M- J&T+8 


(25) 


Finally putting e v = w and breaking up /’ (2m + 2/j + 2r + 2v+ 2) with the 
help of (11) we get the distribution law of « as 

m -i } 


p (w) 


(1 -<-*) (1 - y- 8 ) r ( 2 m + 2 n + 2 ) (g) 


2'« 


2W + 2« + 2 


r(2m+ 1) r(2/j+ 1) jl+g oiJ S 

P 2 ?( m ± n ±J)r+, (m+« + #) r+Jf / _(io> \* r ( b \ 2t 
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W + } * + 1 

(l - C~ a ) (1 — y~ 8 ) (c/9) 2 '” + 1 ut m 
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x F, 
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4. These Distributions lead to some special cases also 
(i) Since 

1 Ajc> 


C -* 03 V t / 


/] AxY 
\x\ \2 c ) 

r(m +IT 


(27) 


we find that (1) reduces with the help of (11) to the Type III curve: i.e., 

\2fn+ l 

Pi (*)= r(2m+ 1) ^ *""• 0 < x <°° 

where A ~ cjb. 

Similarly if n—yjfi, and y~> «, (2) reduces to 

Pi (y) - /’(2«+ j) ^y™ 0<y<oo 
and corresponding to (13) and (26) we have the results 


(28) 


(29) 


A2'" + 1 pi "+ 1 /x « + « g-i(A-/i}« 

Pi(u)— ^_i r lx y» + m i p 1) *»+» + ! {(A+m) U) (30) 


and 


(A/m) 


2W+1 


(31) 


\tr'J w 

w ' “ B (2m + Tf 2n + 1) ’ ^ ( A "jy *?*»+i 

Particular cases of these two results have been given by Kullback 9 . 

(ii) Again putting | = constant A, say, and after making c -*■ «> put 
m=rO then (1) reduces to 

Pt (x) — v e~ vX , 0 < x < oo (32) 

which is Poisson’s law of error. For this we have 


since 

Similarly 


= XT^ e ‘ x “ where 
W,,»(r)-r-H. 


A (x 


(33) 




(34) 
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Formulae (33) and (34) can be easily verified directly, or can be seen to 
be equivalent (except for the constant term) to those given by Weida. 10 
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THE CONCEPT OF REKHA IN JNANE&VARI 

By Dr. M. G. Desrmjjkh, M.A., Ph.D. 

( Vidul, Berar) 


I. The Poet-critic Jnaneimra: 

Jnandvari is an exquisite work of art in the realm of ancient Marathi Poetry. 
It is a poem, having the BhagvadgUa for its theme and was composed in 
A.D. 1290 by JnSneSvara—the pioneer saint-poet in Maharashtra. Apart 
from its being an inexhaustible store-house of poetic flourish, it is distin¬ 
guished by the original way in which the author has incidentally expounded 
some of the principles of literary criticism. It is proposed in this paper to 
interpret the term Rekha in JndnesvarJ with a view to investigating the 
concept of Rekha as enunciated by the poet-critic JnaneSvara. 

II. Rekha means Method of Delineation: 

The term Rekha occurs in three verses in Jnaneharl. The introduction 
to this work begins with a symbolical description of the god Ganesa. The 
poet identifies the image of GaneSa with iabda-brahma , his body with the 
varnas or the letters and he continues the metaphor further when he says: 

ssrcwrnft 2* 1 ttftfTJTT u* 

Oh God, Smfitis are your limbs, rekha is the expression of the emotion of 
your limbs (and) there {i.e., in rekha) the adornment of sense is the charm 
of your beauty. 

Now the question is: what is the meaning of the word rekhd in the above 
passage ? Rijwftde fixes the meaning as poetic composition {kavya-racan&f. 
A close study of the sustained metaphor will reveal that the word kSvya 
has found place in it, the corresponding upameya being the tiny bells of the 
girdle of the god Gapeia. Again, racand means composition or bandha 


1 The reading dekhi (which means ‘ see ’) is prevalent in place of rekhd but when it is 
accepted no upam&na is left for the corresponding upameya angika-bhiw. The Mukundarijl 
recension of JnOneivart edited by the late V. K. RijwSde deserves credit for supplying the 
appropriate reading, 

• JnUn. (R4j. Edn.), 1.4. 

* See R&jwftde’s Preface to JnSn., p, 87. 
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and the nagara padya-bandha (or the poetic composition) has actually been 
identified with the coloured costume in the sixth verse: 

mm. i ai% tnifaw wt H* 

Evidently, the meaning of the word rekhd as intended by its author must be 
something else than ‘ poetic composition \ and we get its suggestion from the 
corresponding upameya ahgika-bhava, which means the expression of the 
emotions through the limbs. If Smfitis are the limbs and if the excellence of 
the meaning (in Smritis) is the charm of the beautiful element in the image 
of god, rekhd may probably mean the method or the way of delineation or 
portrayal. 

According to Monier Williams 4 * 6 the word rekhd does mean delineation 
or sketch in k&vya literature. Perhaps JnaneSvara is using the same word 
here with an emphasis on the way in which that delineation is effected. 

III. It is the Style of expressing Sentiments : 

There are two more verses wherein the same term occurs. In the colo¬ 
phon of the fourth chapter, the poet is requesting the audience 6 to pay 
attention to the narration : 

% «n5<?r 3nf«t differ i f ftstr r*fr 
Irdl BRoqgirrgiTcfP i arrfa tfirntn n* 

Just as a young woman who is endowed with the qualities of beauty is 
devoted to her husband, so looks this rekhd of speech accompanied by poetic 
embellishments® and Quictistic sentiment. Since devotion to one’s husband 
is a quality of the soul and beauty is a quality of the body JnaneSvara seems 
to make a veiled suggestion of the Santa-rasa being the soul and the figures 
of speech being the ornaments of poetry. In this verse also rekhd seems to 
mean the method of speech by which the figures and sentiments arc 
delineated. 


4 /nd/i. (R5j. Edn.), 1. 6. The meaning of the word ‘amber’ given by RSjw&de as ‘canopy’ 

is misleading and incorrect. See my thesis: Mara [hie he StihityasSstra, p. 71. 

6 See sub voce—rekha —in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

* JnUnetvart is a pioneer wort in the niritpapa form of poetry wherein the narration takes 
the form of discourse. 

1 The reading lavapyagupakulavatl in the traditional texts like those of Sakharc and others 
is more plausible but the poet may have intended the present reading only. 

* Jnan. (RSj. Edn.), IV. 215. 

* The term SShitya always meant materials for adornment of poetry in the ancient Marathi 
poetry and now it has come to mean “ A collection of materials for the production or perform¬ 
ance of anything ” which as Apte’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary would say is a doubtful sense. 

5a 
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The sixth chapter of JnSnefvari is introduced with the description of the 
collocation of letters that are full of rasa : 

arprfl i $ jfr writ anfa 

% i ^ ii 10 

What a wonder indeed, that if the flow of rekhd in speech is shown to 
the eyes even their desire will be satisfied and they will say “ Here, a mine of 
beauties has been laid bare ! ” The word vahani (flow) suggests clearly that 
rekhd means literary style and since the subject under discussion is the arrange¬ 
ment of letters full of rasa, rekhd can be taken to mean the style of expressing 
rasas. 

IV. The Conception of Riti in Sanskrit Poetics : 

It is worthwhile to compare and contrast Rekhd with the term Riti in 
Sanskrit literary criticism. Vamana is the first rhetorician in Sanskrit who 
has propounded the term Riti. He declared in his Kavydlarpkdrasutras 
that Riti constituted the Soul of Poetry. He defined Riti as viSishta 
padaracana, the viiesha being Gunas. It will be seen that Vamana lays more 
stress on the verbal excellences or the diction, rather than on the artistic ex¬ 
pression of sentiments or the style as we would roughly call it. Hence Dr. De 
remarks in his book on Sanskrit Poetics 11 “It should be observed that the term 
Riti is hardly equivalent to the English word ‘ style by which it is often ren¬ 
dered, but in which there is always a distinct subjective valuation... But at the 
same time, the Riti is not, like the style, the expression of poetic individuality, 
as is generally understood by Western criticism, but it is merely the outward 
presentation of its beauty called forth by a harmonious combination of more 
or less fixed literary excellences. ” 

This conception of Riti by Dr. De, however, has been challenged by 
Dr. V. Raghavan in his contribution on RlTI. 1 * He proposes to make clear 
“ that it is neither impossible nor incorrect to render Rlti by the English 
word style, that Riti comprehends not only Gunas but Alarpkdras and Rasas 
also, that Ritis are not so few as two or six but really as infinite as poets 
and that at least one or two Alaipkdrikas and poets have related Rlti to 
the poet.” 

A critical student of the above controversy between the learned writers 
will observe that Dr. De has restricted his arguments within the narrower 


« Jn&n. (RSj. Edn.), VI. 6. 

« Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, pp. 115 and 116. 

M See “ Rlti" by Dr. V. Raghavan in KuppuswOml SOstrl Commemoration Volume, p. 95. 
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limits of the term RUi as it is dealt with by the earlier writers, while Dr. 
Raghavan has taken a broader view of its development from the earliest 
rhetoricians Bhamaha and Dandin who have not even mentioned the term, 1 * 
down to its greatest exponent Kuntaka, who in his zeal to bring every prin¬ 
ciple of literary criticism under Vakrokti, has not only cast off the old names 
but has overhauled the whole system and has given a new orientation to the 
theory of Riti. From the view-point of historical study, we must take the 
doctrine of Riti as it was enunciated by the early authors without any reference 
to its further evolution. In fact, the Ritivada is a landmark in the evolution 
of literary criticism in Sanskrit, although its authors only faintly realized the 
soul or the fundamental principle underlying poetry. Anandavardhana has 
rightly pointed out: 

ftere: Hwrcfcfat: «»« 

Since the pre-Anandavardhana Alar/ikarikas were rather ignorant of the real 
conception of Rasa and its place in the theory of poetry, it is unjust to attribute 
to them the later associations of that particular doctrine. It is, therefore, an 
anachronism, so far as the term RUi is concerned, to explain the Arthagurias 
of V&mana to be so comprehensive as to reach up to Rasa— as Dr. 
Raghavan has done. Dr. De seems to be perfectly justified when he says 
that the RUi is merely the outward presentation of- • -beauty called forth by 
a harmonious combination of more or less fixed literary excellences. 

V. Distinction between Riti and Rekha : 

Now the essential distinction between the Riti of Vimana and the 
RekhS of JnfineSvara will be apparent. A cursory observation of the three 
above verses by Jnfinesvara will show that he has in every case related the 
term to the beautiful element or Rasa in poetry. In fact, he has actually 
associated the term with ISvanya and arthasobha in the first, iSvariya and 
i§3nta-rasa in the second and rupanci khdrii (mine of beauties) in the third 
verse. Evidently, the RekhS is more comprehensive than the RUi which 
is mere ‘diction’ and is not only more akin to the word ‘ style ’ in English 
literature but it connotes something more — an artistic expression of the 
rasas, which idea is not suggested by the word style. 

That Jn&neSvara has not borrowed the concept of RekhS from Sanskrit 
RltivSda can be proved beyond doubt. Since he has made an abundant 


u Bhlmaha only mentions Vaidarbha and Cauda while Daqdin says there are many literary 
Margos with fine distinctions which mark off one mode from another (j KSvySdaria , I. 40). 
u Dhvanydloke, HI. 22. 
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use of Sanskrit terminology he could have very well mentioned the term Riti ■ 
itself if he wanted to support the Ritivada in Sanskrit. 

VI. Probable Origin of the term Rekha in Sanskrit Poetry : 

Although the Sanskrit Poetics is unfamiliar with the word rekha, it (the 
word rekha) is not altogether new to the classical Sanskrit poetry. Kalidasa, 
for instance, has used it in his Abhijndna-Sdkuntala : 

JTOctsrrg ^ ft* crn^r«rr i 

crwn i. ,# 

It is noteworthy that just like JnaneharJ this sloka also connects the word 
rekha with lavanya or the beautiful element. The following stanza is quoted 
by the commentator Raghavabhatta while explaining the above word: 

sRPif&ftqai Nn jRUtcTcn n 14 

According to Kalidasa, therefore, rekha means sketch or outline and it 
falls too short of the sense attributed to it by JnaneSvara. 

Again, the word appears in Balaramdyana by Rajasekhara: 
srijjt srsnfaw g*r «fir- 
sra: twft gfa i 

fora: 

S II 17 

In this verse rekha seems to mean appearance and has hardly any 
bearing on the sense that JnaneSvara has ascribed to the word. 

VII. RekhS—a distinctive Coinage of JnaneharJ Origin : 

It will be evident from the above references that the MarfithI poet has 
assigned an original connotation to the word RekhS. The term RekhS 
meaning style or the mode of expressing sentiments is a distinctive coinage 
of Jnanehari origin and the Concept of Rekha as enunciated by JnSneJlvara 
is far more comprehensive than the Doctrine of Riti set forth by. Vamana in 
Sanskrit literary criticism. 


“ Act VI. 41. 14; also see 1.9, VI. 6, 7 and 15. 
u Quoted from SaftgUa-Ratnikara by S&tfgadeva. 
11 Mlarimayatu, Act I. 41.16. 



KHAKf—AN UNKNOWN MYSTIC POET OF URDU 

By Ghulam MCtstafa Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

His Life 

Khak'i, is a great mystic poet of Urdu. We have got no record 1 of him 
except what we can gather from his work. His complete ‘ <JIwan ’ is preserved 
in the Hablbganj Library (Dist. Aligarh) and is perhaps the only copy 
available so far. Its 91 folios, written in a very beautiful ‘ naskh ’ script, 
contain more than 1,800 verses. The colophon is as follows:— 



From this colophon the following points are to be noted:— 

(a) The name of the poet (“ Khaki ” being the pen-name) was SayyitJ 
Muhammad, alias “ Ma<Jan §ahib”. 

( b ) His father’s name was Sayyitf Jamaiu’llah, who was his spiritual 
leader as well. This we gather from his following verses:— 

Ik - £jfjf. J?Jh 1$ 

(c) The term “ Qatjirl ”, added to the name of Khaki and to that of his 
father, shows that they belonged to the “Q£<Jiri” order of saints, tiacing 
origin from ‘ Abtju’l Q&<$ir Jll&nl (J. 561/1166), in whose praise there are 
several panegyrics by this poet; one of the finest of them begins thus:— 

1 Maulana 'Abtfu’l pai has tried (in his book Cul-i-Ra'm, p. 11) to identify this Khaki 
to one, mentioned by Mir pasan in his biography. But his conclusion appears to be wrong, 
as we will see later. 

* Mr. qftmkln (in his T^dhkUa-i-RekJiti, p. 36) has read it as “ Bu’dde §ifcib 
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And like a faithful devotee. Khaki asserts to have that saint’s spiritual 
favour every moment: 



(d) The scribe was some Sayyid Husain Qa<JirI (most probably a relative 
of Khaki), alias “ Shah Miyari ”, who completed the ‘ <Jiwan ’ on the 10th 
of Rabi I, A.H. 1182 (= Monday, the 25th‘July, A.D. 1768). 


(e) The words ( = may his great shadow be lasting !)—an 

expression to be used only for a living person—show that Sayyitf Muhammad 
“ Kh aki ” was alive at least upto the time when the scribe completed his 
‘diwkn’, i.e., upto the year 1182/1768. 


Besides the above authentic accounts of Khaki, we find some apocryphal 
anecdotes about him in Berar (then in the Deccan) as well. But before 
writing them I would like to judge the statement of Maulana ‘ Abtju’l Hai 
who tries 3 to identify our Kh aki with one, mentioned in Mir Hasan’s Tadh- 
kira. In the latter, which was written between 4 1188/1774 and 1192/1778, 
that Khaki is said to have lived at Delhi in the reign of Jahangir. The actual 
words, thereof, are as follows:— 





According to the said Maulana, there is a mistake in this passage, i.e., there 
should be the word “ ‘ Alamgir ” in place of “ Jahangir. ” Hence this 
Khaki, as he says, flourished in the reign of‘Alamgir (Aurangzeb) and not 
in that of Jahangir. But if we judge the date of our poet, even this view of 
the Maulana does not appear to be correct, because we have already seen 
in the colophon of our poet’s work that he was alive at least upto the year 
1182/1768, i.e., much after the death of Aurangzeb even. This clearly shows 


* Gul-i-Ra'na, pp. 11-12, footnotes. 

4 Mir Gasan’s Tadhkira, M. U. Aligarh Press, 1922, p. 2. 
» Ibid., p. 92. 
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that our Khaki was quite different from that poet of the same pen-name who 
had lived either in the reign of Jahangir or in that of ‘ Alamglr. Moreover, 
the verse, as quoted by Mir Hasan (and mentioned in the above passage), to 
have been composed by that poet, does not exist in the complete work 
our Khaki. On the other hand, our poet did belong to the Deccan (and 
not to Delhi), as it is quite evident from his language. Had he been of Delhi, 
Mir Hasan could have easily given us some information about him, because 
both of them would have been of the same age and place. Besides the 
language of our poet, one more point helps us in taking him to be a 
resident of the Deccan and it is this: Throughout his whole work we do not 
find any reference about or praise of any Indian saint, except one 
panegyric, which speaks of the greatness of Hadrat Gesu f)araz “ Banda 
Nawfiz ” (d. 825®/1422) of Gulbarga (Deccan) and it begins thus: 



The presence of this panegyric suggests our poet’s both local and spiritual 
relations with that saint. Now, when it is proved that our poet had been a 
resident of the Deccan, the anecdotes related to him in Berar (Deccan) appear 
to be genuine, because there is none, except him, of the same pen-name, 
age and qualities in the whole of the Deccan. Any way, for the sake 
of an interesting (though apocryphal) record I would mention those 
stories here:— 

(a) About 175 years ago Khaki, as a wanderer, came to AfgSon, 7 a 
place in the district of Yeotmal (Berar) and close to the boundaries of the 
modern Deccan. There one gardener was sitting along with his wife. When 
they gave him some food, he prayed for their everlasting prosperity. Ever 
since that date the gardener’s progeny, even upto this day, lead there a rich 
life in their profession. 

( b) During the short stay of Kh aki at Afgaon, his miraculous fame 
reached gll the neighbouring towns. So, one low-caste Hin<Ju, namely, 
Malkfi, attended him every day from Ajanfi, a place about nine miles away 
from Afgfion. Khaki, too, liked him very much and turned him to be a 
saint. That Malkfi then led a life of seclusion, and, on his death, was 

* Urdu-i-Qadim, p. 23. 

7 On the motor-road between Amraoti and Yeotmal there is a village Ner in the middle. 
Prom that place, at a distance of about six mites, the village Ajanti is situated, and Arg&op lies 
about nine miles away from it. 
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buried at Ajan(I, where, like at Arg&on, lies the artificial grave of Khaki 8 
as well. 

(c) The third is the popular anecdote assigned to other saints also as 
to Khaki, viz .: 

Once Khaki was praying when suddenly he put his hand under his 
prayer-carpet, and, after a while, when he took it out it was all besmeared 
with mud. People asked its reason, then he told them that he had saved 
some ship from sinking. And it so happened that after some days a certain 
officer of the same ship came to thank Khaki for that kindness. 

His Works 

The Habibganj MS. of Khaki’s * diwan ’ of 91 folios (each page having 
usually ten verses) contains the following varieties of his poetry:— 

(a) Ghazals. 

(b) Qa§idas (panegyrics), several in praise of the Holy Prophet and 
‘ Abdu’l Qadir JilanI; one in praise of Hadraj 4 All, the Fourth Pious Caliph, 
beginning with:— 



There is also one panegyric in praise of Hadraj Gesu Qamz “ Baruja Naw&z”, 
as has already been mentioned above. 

(c) Mu’stazS<js; and 

( d) one ‘ mathnawi ’ of 55 verses, having allegorical interpretations for 
some religious doctrines, its opening lines are as follows:— 


8 Khfikl’s real grave is said to be at Pftk-Patan (Punjab). There is again one doubtful 
anecdote about Khaki in Jubbulpore, C.P., where his alias “ Madan Sfiljib ” (as we have seen 
in the colophon) is popular. After him “ Madan Maljal ” of Gafha (jubbulpore) is said to be 
known. He is said to have lived as a bachelor throughout. But his younger brother Sayyid 
Kalian Shah Qadiri's progeny still lives at Garha. This Kalian Shah, as I have seen his Persian 
sanad with his great-grandson Sakhawat ‘All Qadiri, had been granted two villages Konda 
and BadanpOr in 1773 by the Gond Raja Nizam Shah (d. 1776). But for lack of any historical 
record we cannot, in any way, identify this “Madan ” to our Khaki. 
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<*£ • i ^ ‘utfutjL-fi 
<jf& ds^)u:.*d% 

Ojfof/bf rfj/by -dk&i uS&ktfd*') 

JsUl/jj^d) U ife-i of diffo/ ( ifkiS'i)b 

& uZ->jt k* l Of/ 

\ J o/j *— Jfa I £ , 

ok i / •o/'&HusJafi&P 

Us'£>ijtl / Jlkjj f<±r of & [dfJftsjZ’iJ/i 

\a-Si bijyjk o jp iijli s.OP^fs IJ 4 

ok it ':fos—r*tf' OiJ)'*rJ<VkjLg 

These are all the various kinds of Khaki’s poetry, and Maulana ‘ Abdu’l Hai 
appears to have been wrongly informed when he says that Khaki had composed 
the lengthy ‘ mathnaw! ’ “ Faiz ‘ Am ” also. 9 I uselessly searched for it in 
the library of its supposed owner the late Maulavi ‘ Abdu’r Razzaque, the 
Chief Translator of the Nagpur High Court. But from his son Mr. ^amidu’r 
Razzfique I could know that its copy is in the possession of his (latter’s) 
uncle Mr. ‘ Abdus-Sa((ar of Ellichpur (Berar). There I studied it and 
found that it was a * mathnaw! composed by absolutely a different poet 
‘ Abdu’l Muhammad and that it gives a detailed account of the ‘ Mahdawi ’ 
propaganda and work done by some Mu’$tafa 10 (bin * Abdu’r-Rashid)’ 
whose grandfather Shaikh Waish (?) was a ‘ companion ’ of Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad ‘Mahdi’ of Jaunpur (d. 910/1505). This ‘ mathnaw! ’ contains about 
4,000 verses and begins with the praise of God thus: 

* Gu’l4-Ra'na, p. 11, footnote. 

19 Mr. I^amltfu'r RazzSque has got a MS., containing 90 letters by this Mu'jtafS. In his 
72nd letter these Urdu words are reported to have been uttered by the “ Mahdi ” of Jaunpur:_ 

~ J $*r kbrOu/Ojf 
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vSZrlt Ob JSI 

c?j L 0>. /y' 

jC^-'WjA df&fy dKz>l-l J ?l£l~CAL < ? 

* * * L * * # 

ir 

After the 19 lines of ‘ ham<J ’ begin the praises of the Holy Prophet, and the 
four Pious Caliphs, and then a short account of Sayyitf MuhammatJ * Mahtjl * 
and his five great companions Sayyid Mrhmu^, Sayyiijl Khuntf 11 Mir, 
Shah Ni'mat, Shah Nizam and Shah jpilawar. Then begins the detailed 
account of Mu’jtafa, as taken 'by the author from a Persian work of some 
Shaikh A^am. The opening lines are:— 

iz-Ji f ji/i 0 ’ 

f'JjSj/ji ISLLX <#>" OCc 

j yjidjJj'JLiLjy 

/ L>5 i/j/j' y*iu 

fU u^ufl vir 1 2 1 •('&' us u L . t<r^ 

As it is beyond the scope of this essay to deal with this ‘ mathnawl ’ in 
detail, I would like to finish it by quoting here its ending lines which give the 
date of its composition:— 


11 The same gentleman has got a “ mathnawl ”, by a poet Sharaf, on the “ martyrdom ” of 
ihis KhuncJ Mir. 
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ofe l l Lm*S 

*J\&C*j 

iJr^L*?ls) l rfi — fjS It) 

JC~& f y — "1/4 **£& 

JjfJi 

These lines clearly show that the accounts of Mu’$taf3were completed by the 
poet ‘ Abdu’l-Muhammad in the night preceding the 9th of Sha‘ban, A.H. 
1141 (=Wednesday night, the 27th of February, A. D. 1729). In the pre¬ 
sence of this clear proof about its author we cannot even think for a 
moment that this mathnawl, as Maul&na ‘ Abiju’l Hai writes, had ever been 
written by Khaki, who was alive at least upto 1182/1768, i.e., more than 
forty years after the completion of “ Faiz ‘Am” by * Ab<Jul’-Muhammatf. 
Furthermore, had KJ’aki been a “ Mah<Javi,” he would have written, like 
‘ Ab«jlu’l-Muhammad, the praise of “ Mahdi ” also in his <Jiwan. 

Was Khaki a “ Rekhfi "-writer ? 

There is much difference of opinions regarding the origin of Rekhtl. 
Some scholars like Dr. Zoar 12 and Mr. Jamkin 13 take Hashimi of Bijapur 
(d. 1697) to be the first Rekhtl-writer, but Maulfini ‘ Abtfu’s-Salam Natfvi, 14 
professor Mas'fujl Hasan Rizvl 16 and Mr. Mubin Naqvi 19 deny that fact, 
because, according to them, “ Rekhtl ” is that sort of poetry which is based 
upon the sentiments and ideas of women and is written in their peculiar 
colloquial language. Hence, they (the latter scholars) regard Rangin 


13 Urdu Shah-pdrey, Vol. I, pp. 259-60. 
11 Tadhkira-l-Rekhti, Preface, p. 2. 
u Shi'ru'l-Hind, Vol. II, p. 83. 

13 MqjSlis-l-Rangtn, Preface, p. 8. 

“ TMkh-l-Rekhti, Preface, p. 3. 


uf&b j'dlSfPJlr jj 

A'&££ J 
tf. 

S- If, 
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(d. 1835) to be its originator. Any way, we have to judge whether our K haki 
was also a writer of “ Rekhti”. Mr. Jamkin has quoted one ode of such 


poetry by him, and it is thus:— 

Ojij'tgjfc'-s'tfvJsJ? 

J/J </ 

o* I 

Oji&jcpJ/usl^^J 


' ti 0-( J 

<JS 0^ )Jt 1 7 


In my opinion, these lines fall short of the definition of Rekhti, as given 
above, and were written merely after the BhashS poetry, which had influenced, 
a great deal, the Urdu prose and poetry of the Deccan in that age. The 
presence of a few words of women cannot totally change the name and nature 
of this poetry whose whole structure is Bhasha alone. 

Khaki's Mystical Ideas 

Like Rum! (d. 1273) Khaki also speaks wholly of the Eternal Love and 
there are hardly a few lines in his dlwSn which lack the spiritual tones. The 
popular mystical aphorism “ The Phenomenal is the bridge to the Real ” 
has been propounded by several mystic poets, as by JamI (d. 1492) also in 
his mathnawl “ Yusuf-o-Zulaikha” :— 


1? Todhkira-i-Rekhfi, p. 36. 
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Jr*- 

But Ruml totally discards the worldly love and directly reaches the Real 
one by saying :— 



>!' JL.) Lrr'fL— CP’ 
>S. (yffjti<< 'd* 


Similarly, Khaki, though has a touch of the “ Phenomenal ”, yet discards 
even the worldly marriage, as he says in his mathnawl :— 


tfeJzta&y 


\4, 

/jjpCJs) 


But Khaki’s “ Phenomenal " is not the worldly love of Jam! but exactly 
Rflml’s “ Fana—Baqa 19 ”, as we find in the following verses:— 


*2* k»iv. C- * /, 


•X / Z±J\SAi/oi 


18 Like JSmL Dr. Sir MuhammacJ Iqbal has also a message for the ‘body* and ‘heart’ 
in a very fine quatrain (Paytim+Mashriq, p, 18):— * * 

f.J L~\£\0J3±—»»\O»3 

7 * 

*• Rfiml has clearly said 


Juna>JsU -4 
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Hence the religious tenets and dogmas have been described by him with alle¬ 
gory, whose goal, according to him, is gnonis alone. Some such verses of 
his mathnawl are as follow:— 


eJ)J 


U}*0>/jOs ( 


Cf-^L iq, 

oM% LJ^a 


, - If 

0>^ ofcJi* 


'-sjfi).> * LZt'ji 

KhSkl again seems to follow RQml in assigning the highest place to his spiri¬ 
tual leader, RQml calls Shams of Tabriz as follows:— 
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j i r 

«. 'y Uj&yfi 

And also at one place:— 





Similarly, Khaki addresses his spiritual head thus:— 

4fs lfAt> 

Of U-r'uf- 

(S‘ 

But just as Rum! wants the spiritual leader to be the follower of “ Shari‘at”:— 

so also Khaki has the following stages for reaching the Real:— 

\r*> i OK 


i yi 

J ^ ^ t ^ 

it 



A NOTE ON THE DATE OF HEMADRI’S DEATH 

By Prof. V. B. Kolte, M.A., LL.B. 

( Amraoti ) 

Nothing definite is known so far about the death of HemSdri—“ the cele¬ 
brated author of works on Dharmashastra, who flourished during the reigns 
of Mahadeo (1260-70 A.D.) and Ramchandrarao Yadava of Deogiri 
(1271-1309 A.D.) and was minister to both.” 1 At least the current history 
has no record of it. The only source from which we get any authentic infor¬ 
mation about Hemadri’s life is the Early History of the Deccan by Sir R. G. 
Bhandirker. Recently Mr. K. A. Padhye of Bombay has written a volumi¬ 
nous book 3 on the life of Hemadri. But both the works say nothing about 
the death of Hemadri. 

However, certain Mahanubhava literary works throw a flood of light on 
the character of this renowned Sanskrit scholar and patron of the followers 
of Shankaracharya. They speak of his religious intolerance which ultimately 
led to his very tragic death. The account appears in many recensions of 
Llla-charitra or the life of Shri-Chakradhara—the founder and leader of the 
Mahanubhava sect. Lild-charitra is a prose work in Marathi and was origi¬ 
nally written sometime after 1276 A.D. and before 1286 A.D. It may be 
said to be the oldest Marathi prose work so far discovered. Unfortunately 
the whole of it has not yet been published. But various old MSS. of this 
important and valuable work have been well preserved in the templei of 
MahSnubhavas. In one of the recensions of this work known as JakhobS- 
recension, 3 I have come across the following tragic account of Hemadri’s 
death which throws light on his date also. 

In the reign of Yadavas, a saint Chakradhara by name (original name 
Harapaldeo), born in Gujrat at Baroch, migrated to Maharashtra. He 
founded a religious sect then known as Par-marga 1 or Bhat-marga and after¬ 
wards as Mahanubhava or ManbhSva. He preached dualism and called 
himself as the incarnation of God. This attracted a host of learned 


1 Early History of the Deccan f p. 162, 

1 The book is in Marathi. Its title is 

* I had secured this manuscript from Yakshadeo Mahanta of Ritpur (Amraoti District). 
It is still with him. 
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pupils around him. The number of Chakradhar’s disciples gradually 
swelled enormously, some of whom were officials at the court of Ramdeo- 
rao Yadava. Naturally, the Vedanta-marga of Shankaracharya fell in the 
estimation of the common people. This rise of Chakradhara and his sect 
which preached dualism in contravention to the then existing Advaita 
Vedanta-marga of which Hemadri was so proud could not be overlooked 
by the latter. Brahmasanu, the priest of Yadavas and Mahadashram, the 
priest of Hemadri, both of whom were the chief leaders of the Vedanta- 
marga intrigued to poison Chakradhara and bury him alive. But their 
intrigues were frustrated. Ultimately Mahadashram advised his disciple 
Hemadri to kill Chakradhara by whatever means possible and get rid of him 
to save the Vedanta-marga which, he thought, was being downtrodden by 
Chakradhara. 

Accordingly Hemadri sent some soldiers against Chakradhara who was 
then staying at Vriddha Sangam. Here, the account says, all the soldiers 
sent by Hemadri were defeated by Chakradhara and his disciple Nagdeo 
because of their superhuman powers. On learning this, it is said that Hemadri 
repented for his behaviour and sent his son to bring Chakradhara who was 
then at Belapur (Nagar District) to Deogiri. Chakradhara, in the beginning, 
refused to go with him but after an earnest request from one of his own 
disciples he agreed. On his way to Deogiri, the account tells us, one morn¬ 
ing when they were resting at Khokargaon, a supernatural phenomenon 
occurred. All of a sudden there was thundering and lightning and! with a flash 
of lightning Chakradhara disappeared. 

This account is elucidated in certain other recensions of Lila-charitra 
which clearly say that Chakradhara was assasinated at Khokargaon under 
the orders from Hemadri. Some recensions of Lila-charitra speak nothing 
about this incident, only because of the religious belief which does not allow 
to describe the death of their revered saint. However, some MSS. do men¬ 
tion very clearly the murder of Chakradhara but add that afterwards 
Chakradhara again became alive and went northwards, leaving Maharashtra 
for good. I have come across the same account of Chakradhar’s murder 
in another manuscript also, called BelUpur-charitra. 

This murder of a great religious saint or as the MahSnubhavas call him 
«—the incarnation of God, brought all sorts of miseries on Maharashtra and 
especially the Yadavas in whose territories this treacherous deed was 
accomplished. Afterwards when Ramdeorao came to know about the 
murder committed by Hemadri, he ordered that Hemadri’s property be 
confiscated, his house be razed to the ground and that he himself be put to 
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death immediately. The way in which Hemadri was put to death is very 
tragic. He was sent to prison where he was inhumanly flayed alive and was 
starved to death. 

This account is indirectly corroborated by the evidence in the chronicles 
of Mahikavati. 5 On page 81 of these chronicles, verses 54 and 55 say that 
when Ramchandra (i.e., Ramdeorfto Yadava) was ruling, an ominous deed 
was perpetrated by putting a Brahmin to death which ultimately led to the 
downfall of the sons, of the king. Though there is no direct mention of 
Hemadri’s name yet, from whatever account we learn in Mahanubhava 
works, it can be said that the Brahmin whose death is referred to here may 
be Hemadri. 

From this account we may infer that Hemadri was put to death by 
Rlmdeorao Yadava and that this occurred after the murder of Chakradhara. 
The date of Chakradhara’s 6 murder is 1198 Saka, i.e., 1276 A.D., which 
shows that Hemadri’s murder took place sometime after 1276 A.D. and could 
not be much after that. 


* want. ttawR: 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF A DISPUTED 
•REFERENCE IN GARGA SAMHITA 

By Lt.-Col. T. J. Kedar, B.A., LL.B. 

The scholars are divided in opinion on the interpretation of a reference in 
the Garga Samhita to the interval of time that elapsed between the rule of 
Yudhi§{hir and the beginning of Saka era. The reference is contained 
in the following couplet: 

armsirog gw firafa gfttar i 

II' 

The plain meaning of this couplet is as follows: 

“ The Saptarshis were in the constellation of Maghi while Yudhi${hir 
was ruling. Between his rule and the Saka era-years elapsed.” 

The difficulty is about the filling up of the number left blank in the trans¬ 
lation. The orthodox scholars, including Kalhana, the author of Raja- 
tar ang ini, read the expression “ ” in the usual reverse order 

as meaning 2526 and so they take the interval to be of 2526 years. 

Mr. Gopala Aiyar, another scholar, thinks that the expression 
(Saka era) must be a mistake for (Sakya era). 2 But the stanza 

which is found in the Rajatarangini of Kalhana is also found in the same 
form in the Brihat Samhita of Varahamihira. 3 Mr. Gopal Aiyar further 
interprets the expression as meaning 25 x 26 = 650 yeras. He 

takes the orthodox method of reading the years in the reverse order in two 
instalments and then multiplies the one result by the other. The obvious 
idea is to establish that if Yudhisthira lived 650 years before the time of 
Sakyamuni or Gautama Buddha whose death, following certain western 
scholars, he assigns to 543 B.C., he lived about 650+ 543 or 1193 B.C. 
This method of interpreting the stanza is obviously wrong, and there is 
also the difficulty of accepting the Saka era as equal to the Buddha era. 

Dr. Daftari, a third scholar, says “ afffo ” really means “ two sixes 
But Kalhana, the author of Rajatarangiril, has taken it to mean, 26, i.e., 


1 Quoted by Kalhana, Rajatarangiril, ch. I, verse 56. 

1 Narayan Shastri, Age of Shankar, Part I, ch. 2, 

* 13, v. 3, 

1 
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he takes fifr; as equivalent to fe while grammatically it really means a group 
of two things. Here, therefore really means a group of 2 sixes, i.e., 

66, etc.” 4 Not being content with his effort in deducing any sensible 
meaning from his interpretation. Dr. Daftari says that the reference in the 
Garga Samhita is an inferential statement and has no value as it conflicts 
with the deductions from astronomical statements and, therefore, as it 
stands, it must have been based upon some wrong inference. His conclu¬ 
sion is that the reference is valueless as a land-mark in determining the 
interval. 5 

1 think, with due respect to the three views, the interpretations placed 
are all wrong. There is the obvious mistake in the orthodox view that 
15 $ is confounded with fa;. “ ” cannot be read in the reverse 

order so long as fjj% stands there as a stumbling-block. If fa; had existed 
in the line instead of ffc%, the interpretation was possible. But the existence 
of 15 % presents an insuperable difficulty. f|% does mean * double or twice ’ 
or in other words means twice six or 12. Dr. Daftari was quite 

near the mark when he said that fc% meant a group of two things but he 
did not draw the obvious conclusion from this literal meaning. Instead 
of 66, he should have taken 6x 2 = 12; so that we are required to add 
‘ cfxifg; ’ after 12. The result is that the expression “ ” literally 

means 1252. 

The late R. B. C. V. Vaidya observes, “ We think the compound means 
2566 and not 2526, the component word f5% meaning twice and not two, 
the whole word being interpreted according to grammatical rules.”® It will 
be easily realised that the learned author has also narrowly missed the mark. 
He correctly interprets Tsfs:% as meaning twice six but has failed to draw 
the correct result, viz., 12. He further failed to see that when the usual 
method of reading the figures in the reverse order was interrupted by the 
introduction of a word like f?%, the method could not fairly be resorted to 
and the only reasonable inference is that the whole expression means 
1252 and nothing else. 

Mr. Narayan Shastri, another orthodox scholar, admits that the expres¬ 
sion " " 1 may mean “ 6 -f- 2 4- 5 -f 2 or perhaps 6 x 2 x 5 x 2.” 


4 *• The Astronomical method and its application to the Chronology of Ancient India,” 
agpur University Kinkkede Lectures, p. 97, 

* Ibid, p. 97 ff. 

• Mah&bh&rata — A Criticism, p. 68 (2nd ed.). 

1 Age of Shankar, Part I, ch, 2, 
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According to my interpretation, it should mean 12+5+2, the first figure 
being a result of 6x2. If then the disputed expression means an interval 
of 1252 years, it accords with the results of Dr. Daftari which he has 
arrived at from his astronomical calculations. 8 

If the date of the Mahabharata war is 1197 B.C. according to Dr. Daftari, 
the interval of 1252 years between the rule of Yudhisthir and the §aka Kala 
is approximately true. The Saka Kala will be the Saka year of 78 A.D. 
and if we count 1252 years backwards, we come to the year 1174 B.C. 

According to Dr. Daftari, the date of the Pandavas has been proved by 
indisputable astronomical evidence to be 1251 B.C. to 1175 B.C. In 
another connection Dr. Daftari mentions 1175 B.C. as the date of the death 
of Arjun. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the interval of 
1252 years may have been taken between what was the end of the rule of 
Yudhi^hir and the beginning of the §aka era and not between the beginning 
of the rule and the beginning of the §aka era. The expression * ** iff ra fit ’ 
rules out the time of the beginning of the rule of Yudhisthir. 

The date of Garga has not yet been definitely fixed. Kalhana flourished 
in the 11th century A.D. Varahamihira is believed to have lived about 
490 A.D. R. B. Vaidya assigns 153 B.C. to Garga. But he observes that 
Garga is generally believed to have lived before the Christian era.* On 
the other hand, Aryabhatta, who unquestionably lived before Garga is 
believed to have been born in 398 of the Saka era. 10 The supposed 
difficulty in taking §aka Kala to be the era dating from 78 A.D. does 
not thus exist. 


* Opus cited. 

* MahObhSrata, p. 68. 

** Ketkar, Dnyankosha. 



KHARAVELA AND GARDABHILA 

By Prof. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 

Date of Kharavela 

In the first attempts to decipher Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, 
found in the Udayagiri hills in Orissa, it was assumed that this record was 
dated in the 165th year of Maurya era. Bhagvanlal Indraji interpreted a 
sentence in it to mean that the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign corres¬ 
ponded to the year 165 current and 164 expired of the time of the Maurya 
kings. He was also inclined to believe that this era began with the eighth year 
of ASoka, the year in which he conquered Kalinga, and taking 263 B.C. as 
the year of Asoka’s accession, he placed the accession of Kharavela in 
103 B.C. 1 Buhler accepted Bhagvanlal Indraji’s reading of the sentence, 
but pushed back the initial year of the Maurya era to the year of Candra- 
gupta’s accession, and assigned Kharavela’s inscription to the middle of the 
second century B.C. 2 * 4 

Fleet questioned the reading of Bhagvanlal Indraji of a Maurya era 
in the inscription of Kharavela. 8 Luders also following Fleet did not find 
any mention of a Maurya era in the inscription.* To begin with Jayaswal 
revived the theory of Maurya era, and assigned it to the beginning of 
Candragupta’s reign. 5 But subsequently on a more careful reading and 
editing of the inscription Jayaswal also abandoned the view that the 
inscription was dated in the Maurya era. 6 The view is now generally held 
that Kharavela’s inscription does refer to a Maurya king, but the record 
is not dated in a Maurya era. Thus, this reference to the Maurya king 
in the inscription does not help us to fix the date of Kharavela. 

The inscription also refers twice to a Nanda king (of Magadha). 
The first reference to Nanda king is now generally understood to mean 
that the Nanda king constructed a canal 300 years before, which was 
extended by Kharavela to his capital in the fifth year of his reign. According 
to the second reference, the Nanda king had taken away the statue of the 


1 Aetes du Sixtime Congrls des Orient, lit, p. 146. 

* Indian Palaeography, Tabic II. 

* J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 242. 

4 F.p. Ind., Vol. X, App., Inscrip. No. 1345. 

» J.B.O.R.S., 1917, Vol. 3. p. 425 ff. 

* Ibid., 1927, Vol. 13, p. 221 ff. 
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First Jina, which Kharavela brought back in the 12th year of his reign along 
with other precious booty from Magadha. The reference to the Nanda king 
in the inscription may help us to fix the date of Kharavela, as it seems prob¬ 
able that the Nanda king referred to in the inscription is Mahapadma 
Nanda. The Puranas state that Mahapadma Nanda exterminated all 
Kshatfiyas and that until then there reigned contemporaneously 24 Aikshva- 
kus, 27 Panchalas, 24 Ka£is, 28 Haihaya, 32 Kalingas, 25 ASmakas, 
36 Kurus, 28 Maithilas, 23 Surasenas and 20 Vitihotras. 7 Thus, according 
to the Pauranic traditions Mahapadma Nanda seems to have conquered 
Kalihga. If we place Candragupta’s accession in 325 B.C. 8 and following 
the Puranas assign 100 years to Mahapadma and his sons,® then the period 
of these Nandas will fall between 425 and 325 B.C. Supposing that the 
canal in Kalinga was constructed in the middle of this period in the reign 
of Mahapadma, it will give the date of the construction of this canal about 
375 B.C. The fifth year of Kharavela’s reign falls 300 years after this, 
i.e., about 75 B.C. 

A careful examination of the facts known about the history of the 
country during the second and first century B.C. would also suggest that 
Kharavela belongs to a period of the decline of the Sungas. During the 
hey-day of the Sunga dynasty, particularly during the reign of its founder 
Pushyamitra, there appears to be no place for a conqueror like Kharavela. 
Jayaswal’s identification of the Magadha king Bahasatimita mentioned in 
the twelfth line of Kharavela's inscription, whom Kharavela makes to bow 
at his feet, with Pushyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty, on the 
ground that Byihaspati is the deity of the Pushya Nakshatra and both are 
according to Sanskrit usage identical 10 is not convincing. It is more likely 
that the Rajan Bahasatimita of Kharavela’s inscription is the Rajan 
Bahasatimitra of the Pabhosa inscription, 11 and of the coins. The PabhosH 
inscription mentioning Bahasatimita seems to be dated in the tenth year 
of Odraka who, according to the Purapas, is the fifth king of the Sunga 
dynasty. Bahasatimita seems to be associated with Magadha, 12 and he 


7 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kdli Age, p. 69, 

8 We have elsewhere argued for 325 B.C. as the date of Candragupta Maurya’s accession, 

, JJ.H., Vol. XIX* p. 17 ff.* and Indian Culture , January 1939, p. 305 ff. 

9 The PurSoas assign 88 years to Mahapadma Nanda and 12 years to his sons.—Pargiter, 
Dynasties of the Kali Age , p. 69. 

10 J.B.O.R,S» Vol. 3* p. 478 : Jayaswal reading in the inscription of the retreat of the Greek 
prince Demetrius against Kharavela is too conjuctural to give any basis for determining the date 
of Kharavela. 

11 Lttderfi* " Ljst of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 904” (Ep> Ind ., Vol. X, App.). 
lt Raychaudhri, Political History of India , p. 335 (4th Ed.), 
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may have occupied the Magadha throne sometime after Odraka, which 
would place him in the first century B.C. 

Reference to Satakarni in Kharavela’s inscription also indicates that 
Kharavela belonged to the first century B.C. It is generally surmised that 
Satakarni of Kharavela’s inscription is §&takarni I, the third Andhra king. 
According to the Purarias, Simukh, the founder of the Andhra dynasty, rose 
to power by destroying the Sungas and the Kanvas. The PurSnas assign 
137 years to the Mauryas, 112 years to the £ungas, and 45 to the Kanvas. 
Sungas and Kanvas appear to have ruled contemporaneously. As pointed 
out by R. G. Bhandarkar, according to the Vayu and Matsya Puranas, the 
founder of the Andhra dynasty “ is said to have uprooted not only the 
KSnvas, but whatever was left of the power of Sungas. 13 And the Kanvas 
are pointedly spoken of as Sungabhrtyas or ‘ servants of the Sungas \ M It, 
therefore, appears likely that when the princes of the Sufiga family became 
weak, the Kanvas usurped the whole power, and ruled like the Peshwas in 
modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of their masters, but reducing 
them to the character of nominal sovereigns. Thus, then, these dynasties 
reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 112 years that tradition assigns 
to the Sun gas include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas.” 15 Or may be that 
Kanvas supplanted Sungas in certain parts of the country and subsequently 
Andhras supplanted both the Kanvas and the remaining Sungas. 1 * Assum¬ 
ing 325 B.C. as the starting point of the Maurya dynasty and allowing 137 
years to the Mauryas and 112 years to the Sungas and Kapvas, we shall 


»».spajuprer (sr sr) m w: stnrfa srenp i gww vrfawf m ar?r u 

WRPirata: si'wfart 45TOR (Wu.) 

14 ’srwr?: gjrwtr w- fa?rr: (vayu.) 

15 R. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, Vol. HI, p. 43. 

Compare the following remark of the Cambridge Indian History 

“ Certain incidental statements fin the Puriiflas) seem to show that the K&rtvas and Supgas 
were contemporary. The K&pvas, who are expressly called 4 ministers of the Suogas \ are in same 
versions, said to have become kings 1 among the Sudgas and, as has been observed already, 
the Andhras are credited with sweeping away not only the KSflvas, hut also what was left of the 
SuAgas* power,” Vol. I, p. 522. 

16 According to a story given in Somadeva’s Kath&saritsftgar y SuSarman is the king of 
Pratisth&na. His daughter Sri falls in love with Dcvadatta, son of a Brahmin. MahJdhara, son 
of Sri and Devadatta, became king after Suiarman (Penzer, Ocean of Stories, Vol. I, Ch. VII), 
This story may refer to the rise of the Andhras, who also claim themselves to be of the Brahmin 
origin. According to the PurSpas, SuSarman was the last JCSgva king, after whom they place 
Simukh, the founder of the Andhra dynasty, who not only destroyed the powers of the KSpvas 
but also of the SuAgas. It may be that Kipvas succeeded SuAgas in Pratis$h3na. The Andhras 
supplanted the Kanvas j n pratisthSna and the SuAgas in the Central India. As is summarised 
in the Cambridge History of India (Vol. I, p. 318), the Andhras had probably no connection with 
Magadha. 
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get the rise of the Andhras in the first quarter of the first century B.C., and 
the third Andhra king Satakarni and his contemporary Kharavela would 
belong to about the middle of this century. 

On paleographic grounds also the opinion seems now to be inclined 
to put Kharavela’s inscription in the first century B.C. Biihler placed the 
inscription of Kharavela about 160 B.C. But as R. Chanda observes, 
“ when he (Biihler) wrote his work, no Brahmi inscription was known that 
could be approximately dated either in the second or in the first century B.C. 
on grounds other than palaeographical. But in the inscriptions on two Garuda 
pillars of Besnagar we have epigraphs that may be approximately dated 
within the second century B.C. with some degree of certainty. The first of 
these pillars is the one bearing the now famous inscription of Heliodoros, 
Ambassador of Antialkidas, which may be assigned to about the middle 
of the second century B.C. with some degree of certainty. The second 
pillar bears a votive inscription of the thirteenth year after the installation of 
Maharaja Bhagavata. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar rightly identifies this 
Maharaja Bh&gavata with Bhagavata, the ninth king of the Sunga 
dynasty, who is said to have reigned for thirty-two years. So the epigraph 
may reasonably be assigned to the last decade of the second century B.C. 
The dates of the early Brahmi inscriptions, like the NSnaghat cave inscrip¬ 
tion evidently belonging to the time of the third Andhra king Satakarni I, 
and the H&thigumpha inscription of Kharavela may now be settled, there¬ 
fore, even on palaeographical grounds, with a considerable degree of certainty 
in the light of the alphabet used in the inscriptions on the two Garuda 
pillars of Besnagar.” And R. Chanda assigns “ the Hathigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion to about the middle of the first half of the first century B.C.” 17 

Identification of Kharavela and Gardabhila 

In the light of the conclusion set forth above that Kharavela belongs 
to the early part of the first century B.C., question may be raised if 
Kharavela of the Hathigumpha inscription is Gardabhila of the Jain and 
the Paur&pic traditions. The following points suggest this identification:— 

(1) The name Gardabhila may be reminiscent of Kharavela. One of 
the versions of the Kalakacarya Katha directly suggests that Gardabhila 
was the nick name of the king. 18 Jayaswal had shrewdly observed, “ As 
to the name Gardabhila we may take the PurSpic readings Gardhabhila 


17 J.R.A.S 1919, pp. 396-97. See also his view on the subject in the Memoirs of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, No. 1, p. 7 ff. 

u W. N. Brown, The Story of KAlaka, p. 106. This and some other versions of the K&laka 
•tory give Dupage as another name of Gardabhila. 
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and Gardabhin and the Jain Gaddabhilla or Gaddabhila and Rfisabha as 
sanskritization of Khara (ass) in Khara-vela, and ‘ vela ’ was probably 
turned into ‘ bhilla ’ or ‘ bhila ’ alternatively, which finds echo in Soraa- 
deva’s story of the marriage of Vikram&ditya with the daughter of Bhila 
sovereign of Kalinga. Compare the Orissa stories making Kharabhila I 
and Kharabhila II, the last of the seven Bhila Varixsa kings of Orissa, 
beginning with Airabhila. 18 The Jainas gave the derivation from ‘ ass ’ as 
the story of she-ass of Gaddabhila at Ujjayini is given in Kalakacarya 
Kathanaka, and Jinasena in 783 A.D. translated it by RSsabha-rajanah, 
‘ ass Kings to whom he assigned 100 years. Khara was equated with 
Garddahbha, Garddhbhin and Garddhabhi-la (Prakrit: born of a she-ass). 
I think, the forms Gardhabha-bhila, Gaddabhila, Gardhabhin, are con¬ 
temporary, popular, probably caricatured, forms of unfamiliar Khara-vela, 

in Western India. The name could be easily caricatured_The process 

of translation is evident throughout, e.g., Jinasena Rasabha-rajanah, ‘ the 
assine Kings V’ 20 Jayaswal did not realise the full implication of this 
suggestion, perhaps, because of his pre-occupation with the idea that 
Kharavela of the HathigumphS inscription belonged to the second century 
B.C. If, as suggested above, Kharavela is a figure of the first century B.C. 
he may be the founder of the Gardabhila dynasty of the PurSnas. He and 
the dynasty founded by him, were, perhaps, first nick-named as Gardabhilas 
in the PurSnas because of their patronisation of Jainism, as is fully evidenced 
in the Hathigumpha and the Manchpuri cave inscriptions. The later-day Jain 
traditions also re-echoed the same nick-name. 

(2) From the Jain sources we gather that Gardhabila flourished in the 
first half of the first century B.C. According to the Kalakacarya Katha, which 
is generally believed to have a nucleus of historical truth, Gardabhila was 
overthrown by the Sakas, whom Kilaka brought to Saurash(ra and thence 
to Ujjain from the western bank of the Indus. According to the Jain 
traditions, before the commencement of the Vikrama era which synchronises 
with 58 B.C., we have 4 years assigned to the Sakas and before the Sakas 
13 years to Gardabhila. 21 This will place Gardhabhila’s reign from 75 to 
62 B.C., almost the same period which could be assigned to Kh&ravela of 
the HSthigumpha inscription. 

(3) It seems that Gardabhila snatched MfilwS from the Sufigas, and 
also stemmed in that region the rising tide of the Andhras, whose influence 


" J.B.O.R.S., Vol. 16, p. 191. 
“ Ibid., Vol. 16, pp. 306-307. 
11 MerutnAga's VkHrirmt. 
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bad reached Central India, as indicated by the S&hchi inscription of Krishna 
and $5takarpi, second and third kings respectively of this dynasty. 
Kharavela’s inscription also informs us of his western conquests in dis¬ 
regard of Satakarni. His arms reached westwards as far as the land of the 
BhojakSs and the RSshtrikas. It is probable that his conquest also covered 
the region of Maiwa, and he must have destroyed the influence of the 
Andhra king Sstakar^i from this region also. 

(4) We may also compare the 13 years assigned to Gardabhila in the 
Jain traditions to the account of the activities of the thirteen years of 
Kharavela’s reign given in the HathigumphS inscription. What actually 
happened to Kharavela in the fourteenth year, his inscription does not help 
us to make out. But one thing is clear that his career of conquest suddenly 
came to an end with the thirteenth year of his reign. If he lived beyond 
that he must have led exclusively a religious life. If the surmise that 
Kharavela is identical with Gardabhila is correct then likely his defeat at 
the hands of the £akas in Mdlw3, as is -suggested by Kdlakdcdrya Katha, 
brought his victorious career to an end. 

(5) The PurSpas suggest that there were seven kings in the Garda- 
bhila dynasty.** With this we may compare the seven kings mentioned in 
certain manuscript, found in Orissa, as belonging to the dynasty to which 
Kharabhila (Kharavela) belonged.* 3 

(6) Both the Gardabhila dynasty and the dynasty founded by Kharavela 
appear to be great patronisers of Jainism. The inscriptions of Kharavela, of 
his queen, and of Vakradeva, who is perhaps Kharavela’s successor, found 
in Udayagiri hill caves bear testimony to their intimate association with 
Jainism. The story of Kalaka brings Gardabhila in close connection with 
the Jain community and his son Vikramaditya is made out in the Jain 
traditions as an ardent follower and patroniser of Jainism. 

(7) Another important fact may be mentioned which may throw light 
on the identification of Gardabhila with Kharavela. According to the 
Kdlakdcdrya Katha Gardabhila abducted and brought into his harem 
Kftlaka’s sister, which enraged the latter and made him seek the help of die 
Sakas to destroy die powerful Gardabhila. Kalaka, according to the 
traditions preserved in the various versions of the Kdlakdcdrya Katha, was 
the son of Vajraauhha* 4 (Prakrit: Vairsimha), king of Dhar (in Mfilwfi). 
In one of the versions of the K&lakdcdrya Katha this Vajrasimha, king of 

*• Pusher, Dynasties of the KaH Age, p. 72. 

* Vol. 16, 1930, p. 191. 

: M Brown, The Story ef Kalaka, p. 98, and p. 52, Note 2. 
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Ohfir, is mentioned as hailing from Magadha.*® Tnis may indicate that 
Vajrasimha perhaps belonged to one of the branches of the Sufiga dynasty 
of Magadha. It may be surmised that Vajrasimha may be Vajramitra men¬ 
tioned in the PurSpas as the eighth king of the Sunga dynasty. 

We gather from Kh&ravela’s inscription that one of his queens was of 
the Vajra family.*® The part of the inscription mentioning this queen has 
become obscure. It is difficult to say whether it means that in the seventh 
year of his reign KMravela married this lady or that she gave birth to a son. 
In the light of our suggestion that Gardabhila and KMravela are identical, 
it may be surmised that KMravela's queen of ‘the Vajra family may be the 
sister of Kftlaka and the daughter of Vajrasimha, king of Dh5r. This will 
then suggest that Kllaka was not only annoyed with Gardabhila, because 
he abducted his sister, but perhaps he also snatched the kingdom of DhAr 
or eastern MAlwa from his family.* 7 

Historicity of Vikramaditya 

The identification of KMravela and Gardabhila may give a new 
interest to the question of the historicity of Vikramaditya who, according 
to persistent Indian traditions, destroyed the Sakas and thereby earned the 
title of SakAri, and who also started the Vikrama (or M&lawa) era, reckoned 
from 58-57 B.C, KSlakScdrya Kathd informs us that the Sakas, who 
defeated Gardabhila, themselves after some time were defeated and driven 
out of Ujjain by Vikramaditya, who established his own era. According to 
other Jain traditions Vikramaditya was the son of Gardabhila, and. four 
years after Gardabhila’s defeat, he drove the Sakas out of Ujjain.*® 
According to the recokning common amongst the Jains it happened in 58-57 
B.C. the initial date of the Vikrama era. That certain Vikramaditya well- 
known for his liberality did flourish about this period is attested by the 
reference to him in the Prakrit work Gdthd Saptasati ** attributed to the 
&atavflhan king Hala, who belonged to the first or second century A.D. 

In the Udayagiri hill, which contains the Hfithigumpha inscription of 
KMravela, we have also in the Manchapuri cave an inscription of-Khfiravela’s 
queen and another of Vakadepasiri (Sri Vakradeva), who like Sri KMravela 


"*® Brown, The Story Kataka,, pp. 71 and 78. 

** f-B.O.R.S., Vol. 13, p. 227. 

17 Some of the stories in popular tradition connected with Vikramaditya and his father 
Gardhabasen make out the latter as the king of DhAranagar.—Penzer, Ocean of Storks, VoL VI. 

* Merutunga’s Vtcdriregt, 

**Ch.V f Verse 64. 
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styles himself Aira Maharaja Mah&meghv&han lord of Kaliflga. 30 It is 
generally surmised that Vakadepa or Vakradeva is the son find successor 
of KhSravela. 81 In the light of our conclusion that Kharavela and Garda¬ 
bhila are identical, identification of Vakradeva (Vikramadeva ?)** with Vikra- 
maditya may be hinted at. The Yuga-purana appended to Garga-Sarhhitd 
suggests a conflict between the king of Kalihga and Sat (S&tavahan ?) on the 
one hand and the Sakas on the other, in which the Sakas were completely 
destroyed. 33 The reference to Sipra in the same text would also suggest 
that this took place round Ujjain. This reference in the Yuga-puraria may 
be to the events which led to die destruction of the Sakas in 58 B.C. It may 
then seem likely that VikramSditya, son of Gardabhila who, according to 
our conclusion, is the same as Kharavela, started for the reconquest of 
MSlwa from Kalinga, and in alliance with the S&tavahanas, as is also implied 
in the popular traditions, 34 drove the Sakas out of Ujjain, and established 
his own rule there. In commemoration of this victory over the &akas, was, 
perhaps started the Malawa era commonly associated in the Indian tradi¬ 
tions with Vikramaditya. Under Vikram&ditya the seat of the Gardabhila 
or Kharavela dynasty may have been removed from Kalinga to Ujjain, which 
the political events connected with the period had made so important. 


* Ltiders, “ List of Brlhmi Inscriptions, No. 1347," Ep. lnd., Vol. X, App. 

31 Cam. Mist, of India, Vol. I, pp. 602 and 639. 

81 The inscription of Vakradepasiri has become so obscure at the place where the name occurs 
that it has become difficult to make out exactly what the original reading may have been. 
Vikramadeva may have been the original form, of which the worn-out form now remains as 
Vakadeva or Vakradeva. R. D. Banetji was inclined to read Kudepasiri in place of Vakradepasiri 
(Ep. Ind, Vol. 13, p. 161). 

** jNsiarH n$» gpfe*$r i 

5CTW«r «nw frnrtr sfffaw i 

n f kg i f g gtrr vfanfar b tffrgt i 

-J.B.O.RS., Vol. 14 (1928), p. 404. 
34 In the popular traditions Vikrama is represented as coming from Pratisthfina to Ujjain. 
This will suggest his association with the Andhras or Sitavihanas whom seat was at Pratistfcina. 
Compare Penmr, Ocean of Stories, Vol. VI, p. 232. 



AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE EFFECT OF 
DIFFERENT CROPPING SYSTEMS ON THE 
NITROGEN CONTENT OF BLACK COTTON SOIL 
OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR* 

By D. V. Bal, M.Sc., Ph.D. 

(.Agricultural Chemist to Government, Central Provinces and Berar, Nagpur) 

Indian soils, in general, are deficient in organic matter and nitrogen. This 
is partly due to the rapid oxidation of these constituents under the condi¬ 
tions of high average temperature prevailing in India and partly due to the 
fact that most of our soils have been under cultivation for centuries, 
without adequate return of organic matter to the soil in the form of cattle 
manure or crop residues. 

One of the ordinary long-standing methods of maintaining soil organic 
matter and nitrogen is the application of sufficient quantities of cattle dung 
manure to the fields. In India, a large quantity of the cattle dung is, how¬ 
ever, employed as fuel by the cultivators and as long as no alternative source 
of fuel is available, this practice will continue. Our soils may therefore 
be considered to have reached a stationary state of minimum fertility and 
the data collected in respect of wheat yields in India for the period 1900- 
1922 indicate that such is the case, as during the period of 22 years there has 
been no progressive decline in the crop yield per acre. 33 It would thus be 
apparent that in the absence of any appreciable addition of manure from 
outside sources, the soil is able to recuperate, with the help of natural 
agencies, the loss of certain important constituents, suffered by it annually 
due to the removal of crops. 

It is well known that out of the various nutrient substances taken in 
by the plants, nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus which are required in 
large quantities are generally present in inadequate quantities in our soils. 
A number of experiments, 1 ’ 9 ’ 11,13,13,30 conducted in the past have 
amply proved that out of these three fertilising constituents, nitrogen 
appears to be pre-eminently the limiting constituent in the black cotton soil, 
and nitrogenous fertilisers are for this reason somewhat more popular with 
the cotton cultivators than the phosphatic or potassic fertilisers. While 

* Thesis approved (along with other published papas) by the Nagpur University far the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Agriculture. 
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there are no natural agencies which can recuperate the loss of phosphorus 
and potash from the soil, recuperation of nitrogen losses can fortunately 
take place through the help of symbiotic and non-symbiotic soil bacteria, the 
extent of recuperation being dependent on various factors. 

A study of the various factors relating to non-symbiotic nitrogen 
fixation in Indian soils has been carried out from time to time by various 
investigators. 8,10 ’ 18 ’ i7,28131, aa ’ 34 The question of transformations of soil 
nitrogen, fluctuations of nitrates in the soil in relation to crop growth and other 
cognate problems have also been extensively investigated.«•««>*• 
In regard to the fixation of nitrogen in Indian soils by symbiotic 
bacteria, physiological studies of the nodule bacteria 16 ’ 17 * *°* **• 81 and field 
experiments to study the effect of growing legumes in rotation with the 
principal non-leguminous staple field crops on the yield of the latter, have 
been carried out at various places. 

Sand culture experiments to study the comparative nitrogen fixing 
power of common kharif and rabi legumes of the Province conducted by 
the author 7 showed that when the above-ground portion of the crops is 
removed from the land, the recuperative power in order of merit of the 
kharif legumes tried was, tur > sam > groundnut > mung > urid, and 
that of the rabi legumes was, lakhori > gram > lakh > masur. 

In view of the striking differences in the nitrogen recuperating capacity 
of the various legumes as shown by the pot-culture experiments conducted 
under controlled conditions, it was considered necessary to study the 
behaviour of some of these legumes under field conditions, as we are ulti¬ 
mately concerned with what happens to the crops and the soil in the field.** 
Field experiments with various cropping systems were therefore conducted 
during the period 1936—41 to study the effect of the three promising kharif 
legumes, scum , tur and groundnut, on the nitrogen content of the black 
cotton soil and the results obtained have been recorded in this paper. 

11. Experimental 

The black cotton soil tract of the Province may be approximately 
divided into two zones namely: (i) wet and (ii) dry, the rainfall in the case of 
the former varying between 40* and SO* and that in the case of file latter 
between 25* and 30* per annum. The present investigation was therefore. 
carried out at the Government Experimental Farm, Nagpur, and at the! 
Government Experimental Farm, Akola, which represent these two zones 
respectively. The soil of the fields which were utilised for these experi¬ 
ments represents the principal soil of the cotton tract which can be 
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texturally classified as a clay loam and is locally known as morand. The 
depth of the soil varies from 3 to 10 feet and generally does not exceed 15 feet. 
The soil as a rule does not show any marked horizons in its profile. 
Occurrence of lime concretions is however a common feature but their 
exact position in the soil profile depends on the depth of the soil. Results 
of (i) mechanical and chemical analysis, (ii) determinations of pH value, 
total exchangeable bases, exchangeable calcium and other cognate factors 
and (iii) biochemical investigations have already been published elsewhere. 8 

(a) Experiment conducted at Nagpur .— 

The experiment conducted at Nagpur was designed to test the effect 
of growing cotton after cotton, and cotton in rotation with certain legumes, 
on the yield of cotton and on the nitrogen content of the soil. The treat¬ 
ments selected were : (i) cotton-cotton, (ii) tur (Cajanus indicus)- cotton, 
(iii) groundnut-cotton and (iv) sann (Crotalaria juncedy- cotton. The 
treatments were duplicated, the size of the individual plots was 1/20 acre 
(excepting two), and the design of the experiment was of a split plot type* 
The treatments were randomised in the first year, i.e., 1936-37, care being 
taken to leave adequate borders between the plots and the blocks as indi¬ 
cated below :— 


Block I 


Block IJ 


/c 


« cotton 
T « tur 
Q — groundnut 
S «* sann 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 

c 


T 


C 


G 


C 


S 


C 








4 


4 


| 2 


2 


2 


3 


1 

C 


S 


1 C 


T 


c 


G 


c 


1 - C~C 

2 « T~C 

3 « G~C * 

4 - S-C / 


Fig, 1. A rough sketch plan of the experiment laid out on the 
Government Experimental Farm, Nagpur 


The crops in the various plots were grown and harvested in the first 
year and before sowing the appropriate crops in the year 1937-38, 3 «am pW 
of soil from each plot to a depth of 9* were taken along one of the two 
diagonals, avoiding as usual samples very near the borders. The appro¬ 
priate crops were then grown in the various plots and records of yields of 
cotton were maintained. Year after year till the season 1940-41, the same 
procedure was adopted except that, the samples of soils were not taken along 
the same diagonal in two successive years, the samples being thus obtained 
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from a fairly representative area of the plots during the course of 4 years. 
168 Samples of soil in all from the 14 plots were taken during the course of 
the experiment and determinations of moisture, nitrite (Griess Ilosvay method), 
nitrate (Phenol-di-sulphonic acid method) and organic and ammoniacal 
nitrogen (Bal’s modification of Kjeldahl’s method 4 ) were carried out. in 
order to ascertain the total nitrogen content on moisture-free basis. ) 

Effect of cropping systems on soil nitrogen. —Results of total nitrogen 
estimations were statistically analysed and a combined analysis of the results 
of 4 years is given in Table I. 

Table I 

Combined analysis of 4 years' results of determinations of total 
nitrogen content of the soil from the various plots 
Analysis of variance 


Due to 

Sum of 
squares 

! 

D.F. 

Mean 

square 

Treatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 

««p « 

Expected 

@5% 

level 

Blocks. 

1145*58 

1 

1145*58 

27*08* 

4*26 

Rotations 

927-06 

3 

309*02 

7*30* 

3*01 

Seasons ,. 

126*47 

3 

42*15 

0-99t 

8*64 

Blocks x Rotations 

251 52 

3 

83*84 

l*98f 

3*01 

Blocks x Seasons 

133*81 

3 

44*60 

l*05f 

3*01 

Rotations x Seasons 

1174*71 

9 

130*52 

3*08* 

2*3 2 

Blocks x Rotations x Seasons 

471*53 

9 

52*39 

l*23f 

2*32 

Error .. .. .. 

1015*84 


42*30 

.. 

•. 

Sampling error 

3073*16 


27*44 


•. 

Total .. 

8319-08 

i 

167 

•* 

** 

** 


* Significant. , t Not significant. 


Analysis of variance given above shows that the sampling error is 
smaller than the experimental error and is not statistically significant. As 
die rotations are found to produce significant differences, results obtained 
in this behalf are given in Table II below 
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Table II 


Effect of various systems of cropping on the nitrogen content 

of the soil 



Mean nitrogen content in mgm. 
per 100 gm. of dry soil 

G.M. 

S.E. 
of tr, 

“Z" 
test sig. 

Crit. 

diff. 


c-c 

T-C 

G-C 

S-C 


mean 

@5% 

@5% 

Mean 



60-94 

66-63 

63*08 

■ 

1-63 

Yes 

4-76 

% on G.M. 



96-60 

105*62 

100-00 

2*58 


7*54 


ConclusionsS-C 


These results show that cotton grown in rotation with sann, leaves 
significantly greater quantities of nitrogen in the soil than the treatments 
' cotton-cotton ’ and ‘ groundnut-cotton’, there being no significant differ¬ 
ence between the latter two. Nitrogen content of'the soil in the ‘ sann- 
cotton ’ rotation though higher than that in the ‘ fur-cotton’, the difference 
is not significant. 

The position of soil nitrogen after the removal of various crops in the 
respective seasons was next examined. Thus for example, the rotations 
can be said to represent the following 7 treatments :—(1) cotton after 
cotton, (2) cotton after tur, (3) cotton after groundnut, (4) cotton after 
sann, (5) tur after cotton, (6) groundnut after cotton and (7) sann after 
cotton. An analysis of the results and mean nitrogen values on the basis 
of these 7 treatments given in Tables III and IV show the following :— 

1. It is seen that within the individual rotations the nitrogen content 
of the soil though strikingly higher after the removal of the legumes than 
that after the removal of cotton, the differences are not significant. 

2. While there was no significant difference between the two rotations 
‘ sunn-cotton’ and ‘ tur- cotton’ vide Table II, nitrogen content of the soil 
after sann is significantly higher than that after tur. 
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Table III 

Effect of growing cotton after cotton, cotton after legumes and 
legumes after cotton on the nitrogen content of the soil 
Analysis of variance 


Due to 

1 

Sum of 
squares 

D.F. 

Mean 

square 

Treatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 

*« p »♦ 

Expected 

@5% 

level 

Blocks. 

1145*56 

i 

1145-58 

27-43* 

| 4*41 

Treatments 

1159-76 

6 

193*29 

4 62* 

2-66 

Seasons 

126*47 

3 

42-15 

1-Olt 

3 16 

Blocks x Seasons 

133*81 

3 

44*60 

l*07f 

3-16 

Blocks x Treatments 

265*49 

6 

44-24 

106t 

2*66 

Treatments x Seasons 

1663-22 

18 

92*40 

2*21f 

2*22 

Blocks x Treatments x Seasons 

751-59 

18 

41-75 

I 

*■ 

Sampling error 

3073-16 

112 

27-43 

• * 

- • 

Total .. 

8319*08 

167 

*• 

-* 

.. -A _ 


• Significant. t Not significant. 


Tablb IV 

Effect of growing cotton after cotton, cotton after legumes and legumes after cotton 
on the nitrogen content of the soil 



cotton- 

cotton 

fur-cotton 

i 

gr.nut-cotton 

sonn-cotton 

n u 

S*E. 

of 

“2 m 

test 

Crit. 

diff. 

Crop grown previous 
to taking soil 
tamples 




cotton 

(C-O) 

gr.nut 

(0-0 

i 



U.M, 

tr. 

mean 

sig. 

@5% 

s% 

Mean nitrogen content 

61-05 

63*07 

64*32 

59*64 

62*24 

64-97 

68*29 

63*37 

1-32 

Ves 

3*92 

*“ «fn. Per 100 
A on G'M* 4 , 

. * ■ ' i 

-—... . Lm 

9633 

99*32 

ioi*sq 

L-u 

94*11 

96*21 

102*32 ' 

107*76 

100*00 

2*08 

•• 

6*lg 


CondaiioM i— >«C <34t t-fc 6-V W C-G 
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y The comparative position of soil nitrogen in the ‘ cotton-cotton ’ treat* 
ment and that after the removal of the various legumes included in the three 
rotations can be seen from the results given in Tables V and VI. 

Table V 


Nitrogen content of the soil after cotton or legumes 
Analysis of variance 


Due to 

Sum of 
squares 

D.F. 

Mean 

square 

Treatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 

u p « 

Expected 

@5% 

level 

Blocks 

503*48 

1 

503-48 

15*24* 

5*12 

Rotations., 

728*19 

3 

242*75 

7*35* 

3*86 

Seasons 

238*11 

3 

79*37 

2*40f 

3*86 

Blocks x Rotations .. 

232-21 

3 

77*40 

2*34t 

3*86 

Blocks x Seasons 

149*74 

3 

49*91 

l*51t 

3-86 

Rotations x Seasons 

670*49 

9 

74*49 

2*25t 

3-23 

Blocks x Rotations x Seasons 

297*19 

* 

33*02 | 

.. 


Sampling error 

2007*38 

64 

31*36 

.. 

.... ... 

Total .. 

4826*79 

95 


•• 

i_ 


* Significant. t Not aignificaot. 

Table VI 


Residual effects of cotton and legumes on the nitrogen content of the soil 


Systems of cropping 

cotton- 

cotton 

1 tur- 
cotton 

i 

gr.nut- 

cotton 

sann~ 

cotton 

G-M. 

S»E. 
of tr. 
mean 

' '* z ” 

test sigi 
@3%. 

Crit 

diff. 

@5% 

Crop grown previous 
to taking soil samples 

cotton 

tur 

i -.— ' 

i 

gr.nut 

sann 

Mean nitrogen content 
in mgm. per 100 gm. 
of dry soil 

61*05 

64-32 

T 

62*24 

68-29 

63-97 

1*17; 

Ye* 

3-74 

% on G.M. 

95*43 

100-54 

97-29 

106-75 

100-00 

1-82 

•• 

5-84 


Conclusionsjam tur groundnut cotton 
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These results show that the nitrogen content of the soil after removal 
of the crops is found to be of the following order :— 

Sam >tur > groundnut > cotton, sam giving significantly higher 
results than the other crops. 

S The position of soil nitrogen after the removal of cotton in the treat¬ 
ments cotton after cotton and that after the removal of cotton preceded 
by various legumes included in the three rotations was similarly examined 
and the results obtained vide Tables VII and VIII show, that cotton after 
sam leaves significantly higher nitrogen in the soil than cotton after cotton 
or cotton after groundnut. • Cotton after tur also leaves significantly higher 
nitrogen in the soil than cotton after groundnut. 

Table VII 

Nitrogen content of the soil after cotton from the various 
cropping systems 

Analysis of variance 


Due to 

Sum of 
squares 

1 

Mean 

square 

. 

Treatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 

«» p n 

Expected 

@5*/. 

level 

Blocks. 

SOS-66 

i 

503*66 

,. 

, , 

notations 

391-55 

3 

130*51 

4*73* 

3-86 

Seasons 

65*33 

3 

21*77 

0*79f 

8*84 

Blocks x Rotations 

1X1*43 

3 

56*81 

2*06t 

5*86 

Blocks x Seasons 

71*00 

3 

23*66 

0*86t 

8*84 

1 

Rotations x Seasons 

958*28 

9 

106*47 

3*86* 

3*23 

Blocks x Rotations x Seasons 

248*29 

9 

27*58 

.. 

.. 

Sampling error 

1095*79 

64 

17*12 

«► 

•• 


Total .. 

3504*35 

95 


•* 



* Significant. t Not significant. 
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Table VIII 


Effect of growing cotton after cotton and cotton after legumes 
on the nitrogen content of the soil 


Systems of cropping 

cotton- 
i cotton 

I 

tar- 

cotton 

gr.nut- 

cotton 

sann~ 

cotton 

G.M, 

S.G. 
of tr. 
mean 

*• Z ” 
test sig. 
@5% 

Crit. 

diff. 

@5% 

Crop ^rown previous 
to taking soil samples 

i ; 

I 

cotton 

(C-C) 

cotton 

(C-T) 

cotton 

(C-G) 

cotton 

(C-S) 

Mean nitrogen content 
in mgm. per 100 gm. 
of dry soil 

61 05 

63*07 

59*64 

64*97 

62-18 

1 07 

Yes 

3*42 

% on G,M. 

98*18 

101*43 

95*91 

104*48 

100 00 

1*72 

■* 

5*50 


ConclusionsC-S C-f fc-C C-G 


Effect of cropping systems on the yield of cotton .— The effect of the 4 
major treatments on the yield of cotton can be seen from the data pre¬ 
sented in Tables IX and X. 

Table IX 

Combined analysis of 4 years' results of yield of seed cotton 
from the various plots 

Analysis of variance 


Due to 

Sum of 
squares 

D.F. 

Mean 

square 

Treatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 

** p ** 

Expected 

W 

Blocks . 

211087*56 

1 

211087*56 

38*17 

, , 

Rotations 

87617*80 

3 

29203-93 

5*28* 

3*86 

Seasons 

995642*60 

3 

331880-86 

60 01* 

3*86 

Blocks x Rotations 

94370*40 

3 

31323-46 

5*70* 

3-86 

Blocks x Seasons 

53974*60 

3 

17991-33 

3*25f 

3*86 

Rotations x Seasons 

144143*60 

9 

16013-93 

2*89f 

3*19 

Blocks x Rotations x Seasons 

49772*94 

9 

5330-32 

.. 

.. 

Total .. 

1636809-30 

31 

•• 

f 4 

** 


* Significant. 


t Not significant. 
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Table X 


Eeffct of different cropping systems on the yield of seed cotton 


Systems of cropping 

cotton- 

cotton 

(C-C) 

tur - 
cotton 
| (T-C) 

| 

gr*nut- 

cotton 

(G-C) 

sann- 
cotton 
j (S-C) 

G.M. 

S.E. 
of tr. 
mean 

“ z ” 

test sig. 
@ 5% 

Crit. 

diff. 

9 5% 

Mean yield of seed 
cotton in lb. per acre 

342*4 

1 

430*5 

293*9 

398-1 

366*2 

26*29 

Yes 

84*09 

% on G.M. 

93*5 

117*5 

80*2 

108-7 

100*0 

7-18 

*• 

22*96 


Conclusions:—T-C S-C C-C G-C 


These results show that the yield of cotton after tur, being higher than 
that after sann, the difference is not statistically significant. Cotton pre¬ 
ceded by tur is significantly better than the treatments cotton after cotton 
and cotton after groundnut. The ‘ groundnut-cotton ’ rotation under the 
conditions at Nagpur does not show any particular advantage either in 
respect of yield of cotton or in respect of soil nitrogen over the 4 cotton- 
cotton’ treatment. 

Effect of growing cotton after cotton on soil nitrogen. —In a previous 
investigation 10 seasonal fluctuations in organic nitrogen content of the 
black cotton soil were studied for one year by taking samples of soil from 
the field every month from April to November. Results obtained showed 
that while there was no definite indication of any periodical decrease or in¬ 
crease in the nitrogen content of the soil, the nitrogen fixing power of the 
soil was found to be somewhat higher in the months of May, June and July, 
than that in the months of August to November. In view of this observa¬ 
tion it was considered desirable to study the data obtained in the present 
investigation with a view to determining the annual fluctuations, if any, in 
the nitrogen content of the soil which is put under cotton only from year to 
year, and the results obtained have been examined from this point of view, 
vide Tables XI and XII. 
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Table XI 


Yearly fluctuations in nitrogen content of the Nagpur soil growing 
cotton after cotton 

Analysis of variance 


Due to 

Sum of 
squares 

D.F. 

Mean 

square 

Treatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 
** p ” 

Expected 

9 5% 

level 

Blocks 

0 047 

, 

0*047 


. , 

Seasons 

143*837 

3 

47*945 

15-70* 

9-28 

Blocks x Seasons 

9160 

3 

3 053 

* . 


Sampling error 

271*925 

16 

16*995 


*• 

Total .. 

424*969 

23 


** 

. 


* Significant. 

Table XII 


Yearly fluctuations in nitrogen content of the Nagpur soil 
growing cotton after cotton 


Years 

1937-38 

<Vi) 

i 

1938-39 

(Y.) 

1939-40 

(Y.) 

1940-41 

(Y«) 

G.M. 

S.E. 

of 

tr. 

mean 

** z ** 

test 

@ 1 % 

ait. 

diflF. 

9 

5% 

Mean nitrogen content 
in mg. per 100 gm. of 
dry soil 

63-35 

62-58 

61*26 

57-01 

61*05 

0*71 

Yes 

3*19 

% on G.M. 

103 - 76 

102*50 

100-34 

93-38 

100*00 

1*16 

-* 

5*22 


ConclusionsY* Y, Y, Y 4 

These results show that only in one out of the 4 years, the nitrogen 
content of the soil was significantly lower than that present in the soil during 
the remaining 3 years. The finding previously reported 10 that under field 
conditions both loss of nitrogen and recuperation of nitrogen take place* 
the latter phenomenon occurring more frequently than the former, is thus 
confirmed. The soil; as has been mentioned earlier in this paper, may 
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thus be said to have reached a stationary state of low level fertility in 
respect of nitrogen, the amount removed by crops being recuperated from 
year to year with the help of natural agencies, the experimental plots not 
having been manured during the period of 5 years. 

{b) Experiment conducted at Akola.— 

An experiment of the split plot design to test the comparative effect of 
various rotations on the yield of cotton was in progress for some years on 
the Government Experimental Farm, Akola, and advantage of this was 
taken through the courtesy of the Economic Botanist for Cotton, Nagpur, 
to ascertain the effect of certain selected systems of cropping on the nitrogen 
content of the soil. 

The systems of cropping selected for this purpose were (1) cotton-cotton,! 
(2) groundnut-cotton, (3) groundnut-cotton-^uar and (4) juar-cotton. It will! 
thus be seen that while the experiment at Nagpur dealt with the systems 
of growing either cotton every year or cotton in rotation with various 
leg umes in two course rotation s, the systems of cropping selected at Akola' 
include growing cotton every year and in rotation with either a legume 
(groundnut) or a cereal ( juar ) in a two course rotation, as well as cotton 
with groun dnut and juar in a three course rotatio n. The treatments were 
randomised and were replicated five times. The size of the individual plots 
was 1/10 acre, and adequate borders were left between the plots and the 
blocks. The general lay-out of the experiment and the distribution of the 
various treatments in the first year, i.e., 1936-37 are indicated in Fig. 2. 

The method of taking soil samples and the methods of analysis employed 
were the same as those employed in the case of the experiment at Nagpur. 
480 Samples of soil in all from the 40 plots were taken and analysed during 
the course of 4 years at the rate of 3 samples per plot per year. The results 
of analysis were in the first instance examined with a view to studying the 
position of soil nitrogen after the removal of each of the 3 crops included 
in the systems of cropping, on the assumption that there were in all 8 
possible treatments within the 4 cropping systems under investigation as 
shown in Table XIV. 

A combined analysis of the 4 years’ results given in Table XIII shows 
that the various treatments do not produce any significant variation in the 
nitrogen content of the different plots. 



Three plots 

3 314 4 4 Seven plots not included in this 2 2 1 not included 

I G C C G } experiment J C C in this 

| ] experiment 
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Table XIII 

Combined analysis of 4 years' results of determinations of soil 
nitrogen from the Akola experimental plots 


Analysis of variance 


Due to 

Sum of 
squares 

D.F. 

Mean 

square 

Treatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 
" F M | 

Expected 
@ 5 % 
level 

Blocks 

309-94 

4 

77-48 

Mil* 

2*49 

Treatments 

972-45 

7 

138-92 

l-99t 

2 12 

Seasons 

3773-77 

3 

1257-92 

18-07* 

2-72 

Blocks x T rcatments 

2454-92 

28 

87-67 

l-25t 

1-54 

Blocks x Seasons .. 

5673-09 

12 

472-75 

6-79 

1*88 

Treatments x Seasons 

1373-01 

21 

65-38 

0-93f 

1-89 

Blocks x Treatments x Seasons 

5845-57 

84 

69-59 



Sampling error 

15229*25 

320 

47-59 



Total .. 

35632-00 

479 





* Significant. t Not significant. 


Although the treatments are not significant, mean figures of soil nitrogen 
in respect of the various treatments as well as in respect of the four cropping 
systems are given in Tables XIV and XV respectively with a view to 
obtaining an idea about the general trend of variations in soil nitrogen. 
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Table XV 


Effect of different cropping systems on the nitrogen content of the Akola soil 


Systems of cropping 

1 cotton- 
cotton 

juar - 
cotton 

gr.nut- 

cotton 

gr.nut- 

cotton- 

juar 

General 

mean 

Standard 

error 

Mean nitrogen content in 
mgm. per 100 gm. of dry 
soil ' 

47'84 

47-32 

50-62 

48-25 

48-51 

1-08 


Results given above are in agreement with those obtained at Nagpur, 
vide Table VI, showing that although inclusion of groundnut in a two 
course rotation, ‘ groundnut-cotton \ shows a somewhat higher nitrogen 
in the soil than ‘ cotton-cotton ’, the difference is not significant. 

There is also no significant variation in the nitrogen content of the soil, 
after the ‘ cotton-cotton ’ treatment, or cotton preceded by juar in the two 
course rotation, or cotton preceded by groundnut either in a two or three 
course rotation, vide Table XVI. Mean nitrogen content of the soil given 
in Table XVII, however, again indicates that cotton preceded by groundnut 
in a two course rotation shows higher residual nitrogen in the soil than that 
found in the case of ‘ cotton-cotton’. 

Table XVI 


Effect of cotton after cotton, cotton after juar and cotton preceded by groundnut 
in two and three course rotations on the nitrogen content of the Akola soil 

Analysis of variance 


Due to 

Sum of 
squares 

D.F. 

Mean 

square 

Treatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 
"F” 

Expected 

@5% 

level 

Blocks 

505-92 

4 

126-48 

1 • 15T 

2-63 

Seasons .. .. .. 

2320-88 

3 

773-62 

7 06* 

2*86 

Treatments 

571-38 

3 

190-46 

l-73t 

2-86 

Blocks x Seasons 

4709-80 

12 

392-48 

3-58* 

2-03 

Blocks x Treatments 

1303*15 

12 

108*59 

0-99t 

203 

Treatments x Seasons 

971*34 

9 

107-81 

0*98t 

2*82 

Blocks x Treatments x Seasons 1 

3942-32 

36 

109-50 



Sampling error 

10683-44 

160 

66*77 



Total .. 

25008*23 

239 

•• 


•* 


* Significant. 


t Not significant. 
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Table XVII 


Effect of various treatments on the mean nitrogen content of the Akola soil 


Systems of cropping 

! 

cotton- 

cotton 

j gr.nut- 
! cotton 

i 

juar- 

cotton 

gr.nut- 

cotton- 

juar 

GM. 

S*E. 

Crop grown previous to 
taking soil samples 

cotton 

cotton 

cotton 

cotton 



Nitrogen in mgm. per 100 
gm. of dry soil 

! 47-84 

51 08 

46-99 

. 

48-13 

48*51 

i i 

1-35 

1 


The position of soil nitrogen after the removal of cotton crop in the 
‘ cotton-cotton ’ treatment, and after the removal of groundnut in the two 
and three course rotations was next examined, and the results given in 
Table XVIII show that there are no significant differences in the nitrogen 
content of the soil. Mean nitrogen values given in Table XIX however 
show that the nitrogen content of the soil after the removal of groundnut 
crop in the two course rotation is appreciably higher than that after the 
removal of cotton from the 4 cotton-cotton ’ treatment. 

Table XVIII 


Nitrogen content of the soil after cotton and groundnut after cotton. 

Analysis of variance 


Due to 

Sum of 
squares 

D.F. 

Mean 

square 

Treatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 

« p »* 

Expected 

0 5% 

level 

Blocks 

381-63 

4 

95-40 

3*21* 

2*78 

Treatments 

175-04 

2 

87*52 

2-94f 

3*40 

Seasons 

1867-33 

3 

622*44 

20*96* 

3*01 

Blocks x Treatments 

567*41 

8 

70*92 

2*39 

2*36 

Blocks x Seasons 

2166-46 

! 

12 

180-53 

6-08* 

2*18 

Treatments x Seasons 

107-28 

6 

17*88 

0-60t 

3*84 

Blocks x Treatments x Seasons 

712*61 

24 

29*69 

.. 

.. 

Sampling error 

6329-31 

120 

52*74 


*. 

Total .. 

12307*07 

179 


** 

** 


* Significant. 


t Not significant. 
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Table XIX 

Mean nitrogen content of the Akola soil after cotton and groundnut 
after cotton in two and three course rotations 


Systems of cropping 

cotton- 
i cotton 

groundnut- 

cotton 

i 

groundnut- 
cotton -juar 

G.M. 

S.E. 

Crop grown previous to taking soil 
samples 

cotton 

groundnut 

groundnut 



Nitrogen in mgm. per 100 gm. of 
dry soil 

47-84 

50*17 

49*57 

49*19 

0 70 


Effect of groundnut in two and three course rotation on soil nitrogen .— 
Residual effect on soil nitrogen after the removal of the groundnut crop 
included in the two and three course rotations not being significant, details 
in respect of analysis of variance and figures of mean nitrogen content of 
the soil in this behalf have not been given here. 

Yearly fluctuations in nitrogen content of the soil growing cotton after 
cotton. —Results given in Tables XX and XXI show that there are no significant 
variations in the nitrogen content of the soil from year to year. In one out 
of the 4 years the nitrogen content of the soil was however lower than that 
in the remaining 3 years. These results are therefore in general agreement 
with those obtained in the case of the Nagpur experiment. They also confirm 
the view that the phenomenon of nitrogen fixation is more frequent than that 
of loss of nitrogen and that the soil is ordinarily able to maintain with the 
help of natural agencies, its present low level of nitrogen content without 
any appreciable additions of nitrogenous manures from outside sources. 

Table XX 

Yearly fluctuations in nitrogen content of the Akola soil 
growing cotton after cotton 
Analysis of variance 


Due to 

Sum of 
squares 

D.F. 

Mean 

square 

1 reatment mean square/ 
Error variance 

Observed 
value of 

11 F ” 

Expected 

@5% 

level 

Blocks 

271 381 

4 

67*84 

0*76t 

5-91 

Years 

506-745 

3 

168-91 

l*90f 

3*49 


1076-206 

12 

88*68 

.. 

,, 

Sampling error 

3794-730 

40 

94*86 


.. 

Total .. 

5649*062 

59 

** 

** 

•* 


t Net significant. 
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Table XXI 

Nitrogen content of the Akola soil from year to year, growing 
cotton after cotton 



1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

G.M, 

S.E. 

of 

tr. 

mean 

it 7 it 

test 

sig. 

® 5% 

Crit. 

diff. 

5% 

Mean nitrogen in mgm. 

45-92 

! 

1 

52*26 

i 

j 48-53 

44*67 

47-84 

2-43 

No 

7*49 

per 100 gm. of dry soil 



1 






% on G.M. 

| 95-98 

109*23 

j 101-44 

93-37 

100-00 

5-07 


15-65 


Effect of the various cropping systems on the yield of cotton .—The effect 
of various cropping systems on the yield of cotton having been previously 
fully dealt with by Mahta and Janoria, 22 it has not been again considered 
here. They have shown that cotton preceded by groundnut either in a two 
or three course rotation gives better yields than cotton after cotton and this 
finding has been confirmed by Mahalanobis 21 after analysing the data 
statistically. These results in so far as the yield of cotton is concerned, are 
not therefore in agreement with those obtained at Nagpur. 
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IV. Summary 

Results of field experiments conducted to study the effect of different 
cropping systems on the nitrogen content of black cotton soil from Nagpur 
and Akola together with the data of yields of cotton, from the Nagpur 
experiment have been given. 

{a) Nagpur experiment .— 

1. It has been observed that cotton grown in rotation with sann leaves 
significantly greater quantities of nitrogen in the soil than the treatments 
(i) ‘ cotton-cotton ’ or (ii) ‘ groundnut-cotton’, there being no significant 
difference between the latter two. 
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2. (a) Nitrogen content of the soil in the ‘ sanw-cotton ’ rotation 
though higher than that in ‘ tar-cotton ’, the difference is not significant. 

(b) If, however, the soil nitrogen after the removal of sann and tar 
only is considered instead of the effect of the two cropping systems as a 
whole, the former shows significantly higher residual nitrogen in the soil 
than the latter. 

3. Nitrogen content of the soil within the individual rotations, after 
the removal of legumes though higher than that after the removal of cotton, 
the differences are not significant. 

4. (a) A comparison of the nitrogen status of the soil after the removal 
of legumes in the two course rotations with that of the plots under the 
‘ cotton-cotton ’ treatment shows, that sann-hemp leaves significantly higher 
nitrogen in the soil than tar, groundnut or cotton. 

(6) Cotton preceded by sann shows significantly higher soil nitrogen 
than that shown by cotton preceded by cotton or groundnut. 

5. Yield of cotton in the ‘ tar-cotton ’ rotation though higher than 
that in the ‘ ttwwi-cotton ’ rotation, the difference is not significant. 
Cotton preceded by tar is significantly better than 4 cotton-cotton ’ or 
4 groundnut-cotton ’. 

6. The 4 groundnut-cotton ’ rotation under the conditions at Nagpur 
does not show any particular advantage either in respect of yield of cotton 
or in respect of soil nitrogen over the 4 cotton-cotton ’ treatment. 

7. It is seen that under field conditions both loss of nitrogen and 
recuperation of nitrogen take place, but the latter phenomenon occurs 
more frequently than the former. The nitrogen content of the soil growing 
cotton after cotton was lower only in one out of the 4 years, than that present 
in the remaining 3 years. 

(b) Akola experiment .— 

1. Results of the Akola experiments are also in agreement with those 
obtained at Nagpur showing that although inclusion of groundnut in the 
two course rotation ‘groundnut-cotton ’ shows a somewhat higher nitrogen 
in the soil than ‘cotton-cotton’, the difference is not significant. 

2. There is also no significant variation in the nitrogen content of the 
soil after the ’ cotton-cotton ’ treatment, or cotton preceded by juar in the 
two course rotation, or cotton preceded by groundnut either in a two or 
three course rotation. 
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3. Nitrogen content of the soil after the removal of groundnut in the 
two course rotation is higher than that after the removal of cotton in the 
‘ cotton-cotton ’ treatment, but the difference is not significant. 

4. There are no significant annual fluctuations in soil nitrogen in the 
plots growing cotton year after year. These results are therefore in general 
agreement with those obtained at Nagpur. 

5. Cotton preceded by groundnut either in a two or three course 
rotation gives better yields than cotton after cotton. These results are not 
therefore in agreement with those obtained at Nagpur. 

(c) General.— 

1. Sam-hemp, tur and groundnut when grown in rotation with cotton 
show a higher nitrogen in the soil than cotton after cotton. 

2. The beneficial effect of growing groundnut on the soil nitrogen 
is not however statistically significant either at Nagpur or at Akola. 

3. There are no significant variations in soil nitrogen from year to 
year in the plots growing cotton after cotton both at Nagpur and at Akola. 

4. The ‘groundnut-cotton’ rotation under the conditions at Nagpur does 
not show any particular advantage in respect of the yield of cotton although 
this rotation has been found to be significantly better than ‘ cotton-cotton’ 
at Akola. 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

By M. Hidayatullah, B.A. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law 

The subject of my lecture to-night, as you are aware, is Christopher 
Marlowe. Marlowe died nearly three hundred and fifty years ago and it is 
not likely that I could have come to many original conclusions about him. 
But Marlowe is an important figure and any study of him is not wasted. 
Shakespeare was undoubtedly the greatest tragedian of the Elizabethan 
period. There were only two dramatists who deserved to be ranked 
immediately below him and at the same time above others. Of these 
Webster came after Shakespeare and thus had opportunities of learning 
from him and Kyd, whereas Marlowe had no models to follow. For a 
scholar who wishes to acquaint himself with the English Literature, or 
even Shakespeare, a careful study of Marlowe is indispensable. He must 
know Marlowe thoroughly, before he can understand the greatest of English 
Poets and the most popular of English poetical measures. Before, how¬ 
ever, I begin to discuss Marlowe’s achievements I must give you a very brief 
outline of Marlowe’s life and character. 

We know very little about his life. He was the second child and the 
eldest son of John Marlowe of Canterbury and was born on the 6th of 
February in the year 1563 or 1564. At the age of fourteen he was admitted 
to a scholarship at the Ancient King’s School. From school he proceeded 
to Cambridge where some think he went to Trinity and others that he 
joined Corpus Christi. Evidence on the whole seems to be stronger in 
favour of the latter college. At Corpus his name was differently spelt and 
a continuous change in the spelling of his name has caused considerable 
trouble to those who make researches. We are now certain from Dr. Moore 
Smith’s account that he took his B.A. in 1582 and his M.A. in 1587. 
During his six years at Cambridge he was once employed on diplomatic 
service by Government and went to France and it was only through the 
intervention of the Privy Council that he got his degree of M.A. 

From this time onwards to his arrival in London the materials are 
very scanty and in no sense enough to construct even an outline account 
of his activities. We learn that while he was in London he was writing 
plays and poems. Regarding the dates of these plays I will have something 
to say in a later part of this paper. His circle of friends in London does 
not seem to have been large but he was fairly well-known. Meres, in his 
34 
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Palladis Tarttia, makes a mention of Marlowe, and Shakespeare, in his 
As You Like It, echoes a line out of Hero and Leander. Besides this Kyd, 
Nash, Greene, Peele and Blunt have all written about the young dramatist. 

Apart from his literary activities he was a well-known figure in 
politics, but only politics of the baser type, that of intrigue and conspiracy. 
He allied himself to Walsingham and knew a gentleman by the name of 
Poley. In Poley’s hands Marlowe was a mere pawn and to the end of his 
days the dramatist was connected with this person. All the politics that 
could have been in Marlowe will become apparent if we know what kind 
of a man this Poley was. Poley was an important man of his times. He 
had a hand in the Babington plot and though one of the chief movers he 
managed to save his neck while his associates Babington and Ballard were 
brought to the block. He was a man of no morals and no scruples and 
asserted that—‘ it is noe matter for I will swear and forswear my selffe rather 
than I will accuse myselffe to do me any harm ’. He eloped with Joan 
Yeomans (the wife of a friend) and was in jail more than once. In his 
company it is suspected Marlowe even counterfeited money. Into further 
details about Poley’s life we need not enter, what we have already said 
is sufficient to bring out his character and it is not creditable for Marlowe 
to have associated with him. 

Marlowe was also mixed up at this time with Raleigh and Chomley 
who belonged to a set of Atheists. Robert Parson writing in his Responsio 
ad Elizabetha edictum (1592) says Of Sir Walter Rawley’s school of 
atheism by the waye, and of the Conjurer that is master thereof, and of the 
diligence vsed to get yong gentlemen of this schoole, where in both Moyses 
and our SaUior, the olde, and the new Testamente are iested at, and the 
schollers taughte amonge other thinges, to spell God backwarde \ ... If 
Marlowe was mixed up with these people the charge laid at his door that 
he was an Atheist has some truth. Of all the letters which have survived 
to us from the days of Queen Elizabeth, perhaps the most curious are the 
two letters written to Sir John Puckering by Thomas Kyd the author of 
the Spanish Tragedy. I will read to you an extract or two out of them. 
He says:— 

“ When I was first suspected for that Libell that concerned the state, 
amongst those waste and idle papers (which I carde not for) and which 
vnaskt I did deliuer up, were founde some fragmentes of a disputation, 
toching that opinion, affirmed by Marlowe to be his, and shufled with 
some of myne (vnknown to me) by some occasion of our wrytinge in 
one chamber twoe ycares synce. 
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“ My first acquaintance with this Marlowe, rose upon his bear¬ 
ing name to serve my Lord, although his Lordship never knewe his 
service, but in writing for his plaiers ffor never cold my Lord endure 
his name or sight, when he had heard of his conditions, nor wold indeed 
the forme of devyne praiers vsed duelie in his Lordships house, haue 
quadred with such reprobates. 

“ That I shold loue or be familer frend, with one so irreligious, 
were verie rare, when Tullie saith Digni sunt amicitia quibus in ipsis 
inest causa cur diligantur which neither was in him, for person, qualli- 
ties, or honestie, besides he was intemperate & of a cruel hart, the 
verie contraries to which, my greatest enemies will saie by me. 

“ It is not to be nombred amongst the best conditions of men, 
to taxe or to opbraide the dead quia mortui non mordent. But this much 
haue I (with your Lordships favor) dared in the greatest cause, which 
is to cleere myself of being thought an Atheist; which some will 
sweare he was.” 

Again he says in another letter:— 

“ Pleaseth it your honourable Lordship toching Marlowes mon- 
struous opinions as I cannot but with an aggreved conscience think on 
him or them so can I but perticularize fewe in the respect of them that 
kept him greater company. Howbeit in discharge of dutie both 
towardes god and your lordships & the world thus much haue I thought 
good breiflie to discover in all humbleness. 

“ ffrist it was his custom when I knew him first & as I heare saie 
he contynewd it in table talk or otherwise to iest at the devine scriptures 
gybe at praiers, & stryve in argument to frustrate & confute what hath 
byn spoke or wrytt by prophets & such holie menn.” 

As an alternative charge Baines alleges that Marlowe favoured Papistry 
and says that Marlowe asserted that “ all protestantes are ‘ Hypocriticall 
asses Of the Atheistic views of Marlowe, Baines writes that ‘ this 
Marlowe doth not only hould them himself, but almost into every company 
he cometh he perswades men to Atheism willing them not to be afraid of 
bugbears and hobgoblines.... and al men with whom he hath conversed 
any time will testify the same.’ Other witnesses have declared that Marlowe 
‘ is a great blasphemer & leight esteemer of Religion; and thereaboutes 
cometh not to Devine service or sermons’; that he ‘ did teare twoe Leaves 
out of a Bible to drye Tobacco on ’; that ‘ when he was like to dye, being 
perswaded to make iumselfe reddye to God for his soule’ he answered, ‘ he 
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wouide carrye his soule vp to the topp of an hill, and runne god, runne 
devill, fetch it that will haue it.’ These are but a few quotations I have chosen 
to give you an idea of the opinions held by this man. He was not liked very 
much by other men who were religious and we find records of general 
disapproval. Warnings did not serve their turn. Greene's warning in 
A Groatsworth of Wit was addressed specially to Marlowe as is evident 
from the words in which it is put. He says:— 

“ Wonder not (for with thee will 1 first beginne), thou famous 
gracer of tragedians— i.e., Marlowe—that Green, who hath said with 
thee, like the foole in his heart, 4 There is no God,’ should now give 
glory vnto his greatnesse. .. . Why should thy excellent wit, his gift, be 
so blinded that thou shouldest giue no glory to the giuer ? Is it pestilent 
Machiuilian policie that thou has studied ? O peevish follie.” 

Over the rest of Marlowe’s inglorious private life the poppy of oblivion 
had better be shed. Let us hasten to his death. His end was tragic and 
as some say it was a retribution for his many blasphemies. At Deptford 
on the 1st of June 1593 a fellow named Ingram Freezer pierced Marlowe 
in the eye 4 in such sorte, that his braines coming out at the daggers point, 
hee shortlie after dyed.’ The Coroner’s report was that 44 Morley ex subito 
et ex Malicia sua ” was attacking Freezer when the latter 44 Sua defensione 
et saluacione vite sua ” took away the dagger and inflicted unam plagam 
Mortalem which plaga mortali killed Christopher Morley instantly. Fortu¬ 
nately two things have since been disproved. One that Marlowe was a 
would-be murderer, for evidence shows that Ingram Freezer killed Marlowe 
because he owed money to our dramatist; secondly that it was not in 
a drunken brawl after a lewd love as Mr. Collier would have us believe. 
A ballad called the Atheist's Tragedy may or may not have been written 
to commemorate Marlowe’s death but most probably it is one of Mr. Collier's 
many forgeries. 

The period of Marlowe’s dramatic activity lasted from the days of his 
college residence at Cambridge to perhaps a short time before his death. 
The two parts of Tamburlaine were published in 1590 but a remark in 
Greene’s prefatory epistle to Perimedes the Blacksmith makes a reference 
to one Atheist Tamburlaine, which makes us assign the two plays to the 
years 1587 and 1588. The earliest copy of Dr. Faustus we possess was 
published by Thomas Bushell in 1604. Boas assigns the play to the years 
1598-99 forgetting that the author was then dead five years or upwards. 
I think Dr. Faustus followed Tamburlaine and came into being about the 
year 1590. 
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The Jew of Malta must have been composed about the years 1591 or 
1592, for a change in Marlowe’s style is henceforward noticeable. The 
last play to be composed was Edward II and is unanimously assigned to the 
years 1592-93. During these times were written also Dido of Carthage, The 
Massacre at Paris and perhaps also The True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of 
Yorke. Hero and Leander was first published in 1593 but may have been 
very much earlier perhaps belonging to his college days. Of Marlowe’s 
translations of Ovid's Amores I do not intend speaking here nor am I com¬ 
petent to do so. They are not important also. I do not intend discussing 
the problem whether Locrine, Selimus, or Arden of Feversham or any one 
of these belong to Marlowe. The evidence both internal and external is 
extremely unreliable. The commentators and critics themselves are not at 
all certain about their opinions. In this connection Mr. Crawford’s article 
in his Collectanea is worth reading. 

I propose now in the time available to deal at length with the plays 
of Marlowe and Hero and Leander. At the end I will enumerate certain 
general features of his work arid also mention some limitations of his genius. 

Tamburlaine the first of the dramas written by him must have been 
a novelty in its days. We must put ourselves in the year 1587 and make 
a survey of the then dramatic literature to appreciate fully the contribution 
of Marlowe. Lyly had already written Alexander and Campaspe , Sapho and 
Gallatea and Endimion. Peeles Arraignment of Paris had appeared a few 
years before whereas Gorboduc of Norton and Sackville had come out as 
early as 1561. Marlowe’s aims in writing this play were twofold. He men¬ 
tions them in the prologue to Part One: 

From jigging veins of rhyming mother-wits, 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay. 

We’ll lead you to the stately tent of war. 

Where you shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine 
Threatening the world with high astounding terms. 

And scourging kingdoms with his conquering sword. 

He was going to write in ‘ high astounding terms ’ and shun those conceits 
of the dramatists which he contemptuously terms—clownage. For the first 
he inaugurated the use of a special kind of blank verse the like of which 
had never been seen before and which could only be equalled by Shakespeare 
amongst all his contemporaries and immediate successors. For the second 
he brought into existence a kind of passionate tragedy which destroyed for 
ever the medieval conception of Tragedy that 

Of him that stood in great prosperitee 
And is y-fallen out of heigh degree 
Into miserie, and endeth wrccchedly. 
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His contributions in dramatic art were not so great as his innovations in 
Blank Verse, the medium he used to clothe his most fantastic flights of 
imagination. The importance of this contribution will become more 
apparent if we examine what Ben Jonson aptly called Marlowe’s Mighty 
Line. 

Blank Verse in English followed up to a time the Greek standard iambic 
metre, i.e., it was built up of ten syllables of which every even syllable was 
accented. There was also a noticeable pause called the caesura after the 
fourth or sixth syllable. This regularity gave rise to a montony which was 
palling upon the reader and the hearer. Each line stood alone and was 
similar to the previous and there was not even the saving feature of a 
rhyme. Such a line was also prevalent among the Italians who called it 
versi sciolti or verse without rhyme. Previous to this they had the rhymed 
measure and it was only at the Renaissance when Greek learning flooded 
the Italian cities that the rhyme was dropped. Thus they brought the 
poetical vehicle in a line with the Greek models and they might have said 
like Milton in his introduction to Samson Agonistes: ‘ The measure is Heroic 
Verse without Rime, as that of Homer in Greek.’ But Trissino the founder 
of Italian Tragedy while writing in versi sciolti did not realise the fullest 
possibilities of Blank Verse when used in drama. Marlowe was the first 
to do so in modern times. 

Surrey was the first Englishman to use Blank Verse. Like all writers 
of his times he was influenced by the terza rima of Dante and the sonnets 
of Petrarch. The line appealed to him as much as it did to Chaucer. The 
rejection - of rhyme was copied by him and he introduced into the English 
Language the dry and rigid blank verse line above referred to. This pioneer 
work was not without followers. Sackville, Norton, Hughes and several 
others discarded rhymes but unfortunately they did no more. There were 
no flexibility and no variations in it and it is no small wonder that Gascoine 
said : ‘Surely I can lament that we are fallen into such a plain and simple 
manner of writing that there is none other foot used but one.... if two 
syllables, whereof the first is depressed or made short, and the second is 
plevate or made long.’ Those who doubt the sleepy monotony of this old 
Blank Verse have only to read Gorboduc on which Sydney has bestowed 
much undeserved praise. 

What Marlowe did was to use the iambic line as a groundwork which 
he altered from time to time. He put spondees at the end and trochees 
in the middle in the fourth and sometimes in the second foot. English 
Language is by no means as regular as are the European Languages. A 
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quantitative division of the words is impossible. What is lost in quantity is 
gained in accents. In this connection I wish to read to you a passage from 
the Apologie for Poetry by Sydney. He recognised this fact long before 
Marlowe, only he did not put it into practice so as to change the nature of 
Blank Verse which was familiar in his days. He says : 

“ Truly, the English, before any other vulgar language I know is 
fit for both sorts. Ancient and modern versifying: for, for the Ancient, 
the Italian is so full of Vowels, that it must ever be cumbered with 
lisions. The Dutch, so of the other side with consonants, that they 
cannot yeeld the sweet slyding, fit for a Verse : the French, in his whole 
language, hath not one word, that hath its accent in its last syllable, 
saving two called antipenultima, and little more hath the Spanish: and 
therefore, very gracelessly may they use Dactiles. The English is 
subject to none of these defects. 

Nowe, for the rhyme, though we doe not observe quantity, yet 
wee observe the accent very precisely: which other languages, eyther 
cannot doe, or will not doe so absolutely. ” 

The upshot of this is that the English language is capable of great flexibility 
due to an accentual scansion which is peculiar to itself. This quality of the 
language was well exploited in the Blank Verse measure. Once rhyme was 
dropped the poet could carry on one idea through several lines and could 
dress up the most rhetorical, the most poetical and the most fanciful ideas. 

Aristotle had said ages before that * the iambic is, of all measures, the 
most colloquial: we see it in the fact that the conversational speech runs into 
iambic lines more frequently than into any other kind of verse; rarely into 
hexameters, and only when we drop the colloquial intonation.’ Marlowe 
at once realised this and used it for rhetorical speeches of the utmost passion. 
He changed pauses, increased the line to eleven syllables or stopped it short 
at nine syllables. He sometimes allowed the sense to run into two or three 
lines forming thereby a rhetorical whole, producing a union out of 
contrasting and changing lines. Thus he created a thousand measures from 
a standard line and thus provided a vehicle for the carriage of ideas such as 
were produced by Milton and Shakespeare. 

This is Marlowe’s greatest contribution to drama and poetry in general. 
His mighty line has since appealed to every one except the German critic 
Schlegel, who says of Marlowe: “ His verses are flowing but without energy. 
How Ben Jonson could come to use the expression ‘ Marlowes mighty line ’ 
is more than I can conceive.” I have nothing to comment upon this 
remark but that such an able critic as Schlegel should make such a mistake 
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is more than I can conceive. I must, however, add that though the rheto¬ 
rical style of Seneca's tragedies influenced Marlowe in no small measure 
yet our author, we are told, failed to attain the epigrammatic neatness of 
the Roman dramatist. 

Tamburlainc was universally admired. The people failed to see the 
undramatic quality of the piece which is mixture of different kinds of 
speeches. They liked the ‘ high astounding terms’ and in fact what could 
be more impressive than the speech of Tamburlaine to the kings of Asia 
harnessed to his chariot. 

Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia ! 

What, can ye draw but twenty miles a-day, 

And have so proud a chariot at your heels, 

And such a coachman as great Tamburlaine, 

But from Asphaltis, where I conquer'd you, 

To Byron here, where thus I honour you ? 


To make you fierce, and fit my appetite, 

You shall be fed with flesh as raw as blood, 

And drink in pails the strongest muscadel : 
if you can live with it, then live, and draw 
My chariot swifter than the racking clouds ; 

If not, then die like beasts, and fit for naught 
But perches for the black and fatal ravens. 

Thus I am right the scourge of highest Jove ; 

By which I hold m> name and majesty ! 

Tamburlaine became a byeword in Elizabethan Literature and the style of 
his utterances formed a model which not a few dramatist strove to imitate. 
The story of Tamburlaine is a tale of conquests, butcheries and ravishments. 

Tamburlaine may be called a forest fire. A forest fire rises in an insigni¬ 
ficant spark thrown into some dry grass. The flare increases slowly yet 
surely. When it increases it also quickens. The tallest tree wilts before its 
attacks. It rushes forward like inexorable Fate but when it reaches a 
river it stops. It cannot order Destiny though Destiny ordered it. The 
sparks from the great fire are blown across but they have not the energy 
of the blaze on the other side. Such was the rise and fall of Tamburlaine. 
Tamburlaine was a shepherd but he had the spark of indomitable will in him 
which ignited a handful of followers. Soon these grew into a powerful 
marauding band. At the beginning of the story we find him already known 
as an unconquerable chief, “ That robs the merchants of Persepolis, daily 
committing incivil outrages ” and who hopes to reign in Asia. Theridamas 
a general is sent against him but the forest fire is not to be quenched by 
any human means. Theridamas quails before Tamburlaine’s heat— 

4 
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Hi» looks do menace heaven and dare the gods; 

His fiery eyes are fixed upon the earth, 

• As if he devised some new stratagem, 

Or meant to pierce Avernus* darksome vaults 
To pull the triple*headed dog from hell. 

He joins himself to Tamburlaine. Turn by turn various monarchs are 
defeated. No one is powerful enough to stay the all-conquering Tambur¬ 
laine. His nature changes. His ambition for conquest of the world—‘ And 
we will triumph over all the world ’—changes into a thirst for blood. His 
arrogance increases and his confidence in his powers becomes insolent, 
* I hold the Fates bound fast in iron chains He turns the Wheel of 
Fortune with his hands and expects never to be slain or overcome. He 
crowns his friends and raises himself to the highest pitch of power. He 
even dares the gods.... 

Though Mars himself the angry god of arms. 

And all the earthly potentates conspire 
To dispossess me of this diadem, 

Yet will 1 wear it in despite of them— 

He believes himself the scourge of God and the ogly fear and terror on the 
world. 

He has three colours which he displays to his foe. White, which allows 
the foe to submit, red which means fight and black by which is understood 
complete destruction. He himself has passed through all these stages. 
From white innocence he has become sanguine and now he is absolutely 
black-hearted. Towns are sacked, people ruthlessly butchered or drowned, 
countries laid waste only for the love of doing this. Kings form his foot¬ 
stool and kings are harnessed to his chariots. Blood and death are the 
main themes of his bragging- 

" -... Our swords, our lances, and our shot 
Fill all the air with fiery meteors ; 

Then when the sky shah wax as red as blood ; 

It shall be said I made it red myself, 

To make me think of naught but blood and war/* 

He hands the innocent and the guilty alike to his servant Death who sits 
in scarlet on the ‘ armed spears ’ of his horsemen. But the wind which has 
yet directed his fire turns. Zenocrate, his wife the only creature for whom 
he perhaps felt any love, dies. He is infuriated yet powerless,_ 

What is she dead ? Techelles, draw the sword, 

And would the earth, that it may cleave in twain, 

And we descend into the infernal vaults, 

To hale the Fatal Sisters by the hair, 

And throw them into the triple moat of hell, 

For taking hence my fair Zenocrate. 

Casane and Theridamas to Arms V' 
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His anger avails him nothing. In despair he burns the town and is content: 

Boys leave to mourn ; this town shall ever mourn, 

Being burnt to cinders for your mothers death. 

He now becomes a brute if he is not one already. He feels the pain neither 
in others nor in himself. He cuts open his arm to show his courage to his 
sons. We are not surprised when he slays his own son because he does not 
partake in his father’s bloody revels. Death he thinks is his slave and he 
means to scourge the pride of such as heaven abhors. The end however is 
within sight: the fire is drawing to a river and Tamburlaine is drawing to the 
banks of the Styx. He is beset by disease, though he does not understand 
what it is.— 

What daring god torments my body thus. 

And seeks to conquer mighty Tamburlaine ? 

Shall sickness prove me now to be a man, 

That have been termed the terror of the world ? 

Techelles, and the rest, come, take your swords, 

And threaten him whose hand afflicts my soul: 

Come, let us march against the powers of Heaven, 

And set black streamers in the firmament, 

To signify the slaughter of the gods, 

Ah, friends what shall I do ? I cannot stand. 

There is pathos in this last cry of weakness when this great warrior finds 
that he cannot stand. Death whom he has wearied with the bodies and 
souls of the slain now comes to bear him away. He sees it advance upon 
him— 

See, where my slave, the ugly monster Death, 

Stands aiming at me with his murdering dart, 


.Techelles, let us march, 

And weary Death with bearing souls to hell. 

When the end draws nigh he views mournfully all the lands he has conquered 
and yet more sorrowfully all that yet remains. He resigns his throne and 
charges his sons to accomplish what he leaves undone— 

Here, lovely boys ; what death forbids my life. 

That let your lives command in spite of death. 

He meets his death at last learning, as Edward II did later, that* death ends 
all ’. His fate is not likely to excite pity for it does not even punish him 
sufficiently for his numerous sins. It does not even strike terror into the 
hearts of the reader. His life was a great terror and his death seems a 
relief. It is a just end to his wicked life. 

It is a great question as to how far we must take Tamburlaine seriously. 
How much of it is designed and how much symbolic. This question l leave 
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unanswered. Though Marlowe’s Blank Verse in Tamburlaine found many 
imitators, Tamburlaine as a braggart came in for no little ridicule. I will 
read to you a few extracts from some writers. Even in 1587 the year of its 
birth it was attacked as the product of one of the “ idiot art masters who 
intrude themselves to our ears as the alcymists of eloquence, who (mounted 
on the stage of arrogance) think to outbrave better pens by the swelling 
bombast of braggard Blank Verse.” Swinburne has been even more violent. 
He speaks of Tamburlaine’s speeches thus: The stormy monotony of Titanic 
truculence which blusters like a simoom through the noisy course of its ten 
fierce acts. Lamb's remarks on the other hand are incisive in their ridicule 
but they are interesting. He says: The lines of Tamburlaine are perfect 
midsummer madness. Nebuchadnezzar’s are mere modest pretensions 
compared with the thundering vaunts of this Scythian shepherd. Till I saw 
this passage with my own eyes, 1 never believed that anything more than 
a pleasant burlesque of mine Ancients was meant but I can assure my 
readers that it is soberly set down in a play which their ancestors took to 
be serious. However, in spite of Lamb and others, we still read Tamburaline 
and with not a little delight. Some passages, e.g., that in which Tambur¬ 
laine praises Zenocrate have become classical. 

Tamburlaine was followed by Dr. Faustus which is a much superior play. 
It has even been called by some as the masterpiece of our dramatist. In all 
matters where taste comes to the aid of critical judgment we must guard 
against prejudice and never take for granted what is said by others. 
Dr. Faustus may be a good play, greatly planned as Goethe is reported to have 
described it, but it lacks a dramatic unity. In this respect it is on a lower 
level than Edward II. It is less passionate than the story of the Scythian 
Conqueror though not less beautiful. The Blank Verse moves easier than 
in the previous play but this is more due to practice than anything else. 
The suggestion that the subject was more congenial to the author I refuse 
even to consider. Unfortunately there are passages of clownage, the like of 
which had aroused the contempt of Marlowe himself in the Prologue to 
Tamburlaine. 

The story of Faust or Dr. Faustus is very old and forms a legend in 
Germanic countries. In 1587 it was written by one John Speiss at Frankfurt 
and in the years following it was reprinted several times. A continuation 
appeared in the Wagnerbuch and also a new version done by Moller at 
Hamburg. Translations of all these books were available in England in the 
days of Marlowe. There was besides a ballad relating the tragical life of 
Dr. Faustus but it was only after the translation of the Wagnerbuch that the 
people of England were in full possession of the legend. Marlowe must 
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have seen at least two different books on the subject for though he treats 
as if the Doctor lived at Wurtemburg, yet in the Prologue he names the 
town of Rhodes as the birth-place of Faustus. This shows at once the sources 
he must have consulted, for in one German legend the birth-place of the 
doctor is Rhodes and in the other it is Wurtemburg. These are minute 
details with which we cannot concern ourselves in this brief paper. 

Tamburlaine was a passionate being and so is Dr. Faustus. Unlike 
Tamburlaine his passion is not for world conquest but knowledge of the 
occult sciences. In his time he has tried all the branches of knowledge 
but they have failed to satisfy his curiosity. 

Philosophy is odious and obscure ; 

Both law and physic are for petty wits ; 

Divinity is the basest of the three, 

Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile : 

Tis magic, magic, that hath ravish’d me. 

Magic alone can give him the power and the knowledge he desires. What 
shall be his programme when once he is master of magic ? This he tells us 
a few lines above. 

How am I glutted with conceit of this l 
Shall 1 make spirits fetch me what I please, 

Resolve me of all ambiguities, 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 

I will have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl. 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates ; 

Twill have them read me strange philosophy, 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings ; 

Twill have them wall all Germany with brass, 

And make swift Rhine circle fair Wcrtcnburg ; 

&c. 

He forthwith learns magic and is able to raise Mephistophiles with whom 
he enters into a compact to sell his soul to the Devil. He is not afraid of 
hell and even advises Mephistophiles to learn fortitude from Faustus. 

Faust. Where are you damned ? 

Meph. In hell. 

Faust. How comes it, then, that thou art out of hell ? 

Meph. Why this is hell, nor am 1 out of it. 

Think'st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 

In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 

O, Faustus, leave these frivolous demands, 

Which strike a terror to my fainting soul I 
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Faust, What is great Mephistophiles so passionate 
For being deprived of the joys of heaven ? 
Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude, 

And scorn these joys thou never shalt possess 
Go bear these tidings to great Lucifer: 


Say, he surrenders up to him his soul. 

So he will spare him four and twenty years, 

Letting him live in all voluptuousness ; 

He is tormented by doubts and fears whether he has made a good bargain. 
The good and the bad angels pull him to their side. His vaunt that had 
he ten thousand souls, he would give them all to Mephistophiles is turned to 
humbleness. In a pathetic passage which is reminiscent of Spenser’s Cave 
of Despair, he lays bare his soul : 

Faust . My heart's so hardened, I cannot repent: 

Scarce can 1 name salvation, faith or heaven, 

But fearful echoes thunder in my cars, 

" Faustus, thou art damn’d ! then swords, and knives, 

Poison, guns, halters, and envenom'd steel 
Are laid before me to despatch myself; 

And long ere this I should have slain myself. 

Had not sweet pleasure conquered deep despair. 

Have 1 not made blind Homer sing to me, 

Of Alexander’s love and Oenon’s death ? 

And hath not he, that built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sound of his melodious harp, 

Made music with my Mephistophiles ? 

Why should I die, then, or basely despair ; 

I am resolv’d ; Faustus shall ne’er repent.— 

After this appear Lucifer and Beelzebub who entertain Faustus by showing 
him the Seven Deadly Sins where with all Mediaeval writers chose to frighten 
the erring multitude. This sight fortifies our hero. He goes to the Vatican 
and torments the Pope and the Cardinals. He tricks even poor ostlers and 
vintners and calls up from Hell the images of Alexandar and his paramour. 
Tired of all this trumpery he is intent upon relenting but Mephistophiles 
and his colleagues threaten him with tortures and he submits. As a last item in 
his list of demands he asks for a sight of Helen of Troy and desires her to be 
his sweetheart. In a passage of extreme beauty and voluptuousness which 
is unequalled by any but the second sestiad of Hero and Leander he makes 
love to Helen. I quote the passage in full : 

Faust. Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?— 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss — 

Kisses her. 

Her lips suck forth my sout: see where it flies 1— 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
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Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

1 will be Paris and for love of thee. 

Instead of Troy shall Wertenburg be sack'd ; 

And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest; 

Yes I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

O, thou art fairer than the evening air. 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Scmele ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa's azur'd arms ; 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour ! 

All this magic now comes to an end. Twenty-four years have passed away. 
Faustus has but one bare hour to live after which he is to be damned for 
ever. The passages in which this condemned soul awaits its eternal perdition 
are excellent but I am sorry I cannot quote them here for want of time. I 
recommend those of you who have not yet read them to do so at their earliest. 
Twelve o’clock strikes and with thunder and lightning the devil and his 
crew enter and take Faustus’ soul to eternal misery. Such is the story 
of Dr. Faustus. A comparison between Dr. Faustus and Goethe’s Faust and 
Gounod’s opera Faust is inevitable though there is very little common between 
the first and the other two. Though the figure of Faust is common to the 
plays the story itself is entirely different. Goethe’s Faust is divided into 
two parts and it is only in Act I of Part One that there is any resemblance. 
Goethe’s Part One is devoted to the seduction of Margarita by Faust. In Part 
Two Faust is made to see sights besides which Helen of Troy in Dr. Faustus is 
but a solitary figure. Goethe’s play is more philosophical and more fanci¬ 
ful. One can but smile at the explosions of Lamb when he compared the two 
plays. He says: “ The German Faust is a disagreeable canting tale of 
seduction, which has nothing to do with the spirit of Faustus-Curiosity. Was 
the dark secret to be explored to end in the seducing of a weak girl, which 
might have been accomplished by earthly agency ? When Marlowe gives his 
mistress, he flies him at Helen, flower of Greece, to be sure, and not 
Miss Betsy, or Miss Sally Thoughtless.” We can pardon this misplaced 
enthusiasm in Lamb on two grounds. Firstly he had only read the first part 
of Faust and did not know that Helen of Troy was going to figure in Goethe's 
Faust too, and, secondly because he was an Englishman. A last point I 
wish to mention about Dr. Faustus for the sake of students present here is 
that Dr. Faustus is the first play in which there is an inner struggle in the 
soul of the hero. Those who know Hegel’s theory of conflict in Tragedy 
will realise the importance of this remark. It was perhaps from this hint that 
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Shakespeare produced his famous tragedies in which the conflict in the soul 
of man is the pre-eminent thing. 

The next play which Marlowe composed was the Jew of Malta. The 
Jew in drama has evoked many subtle fancies. The story of a Jew in drama 
must always-i be considered in connection with Jewish History. During the 
Middle Ages 'the people in Europe were suffering from a ‘jewphobia ’ very 
similar to that in Germany, and not a few members of this wandering tribe 
of Israel met a dreadful fate. They were made to wear a yellow cap as a 
badge to distinguish them from Christians. You perhaps remember the 
line spoken by Shylock : For sufferance is the badge of our tribe. Kings and 
nobles encouraged Jews to settle in their realms and grow rich and then in 
their turn they robbed them of their wealth. King John is reported to have 
got hold of a Jew from whose head he used to pluck out a tooth every day 
till the Jew confessed, where his money was hid. This background must 
be borne in mind if you desire to understand the subject of the Jew 
in Elizabethan Drama. We must not also forget that the attitude towards 
the Jews has since changed and the Jew though still a little degraded, has 
come to find a better social standing than his forefathers in the Middle Ages. 
We find thus a Jew in the Loyalties of Galsworthy depicted in a way which 
would have been impossible only a few decades ago. 

Marlowe’s was the first treatment of a Jew as the hero of a play. 
Shakespeare’s Shylock is parhaps the second. Comparisons with the latter 
are inevitable and Barrabas is found to be a meaner and a lesser figure. 
But what Barrabas loses in this regard is to a certain extent regained by him in 
the fact that Barrabas too obviously served as a model to Shakespeare. Innu¬ 
merable similarities can be found in the two plays and Shakespeare’s debt to 
senior dram'atist must be immense. Of these similarities a list has been drawn 
by Sir A. W. Ward but that too is by no means exhaustive. In a word 
Shakespeare’s Jew is more sublime. He rises even to tragic dimensions. 
He is the epitome of the sufferings of the Jews at the hands of the Gentiles 
and the spirit of revenge which inspires them. Shylock’s revenge is dignified. 
He wants the law and forces a bond which though given in merry sport is 
nonetheless binding. His hate is against the Christians who - scorn his 
worthy nation. He wants to vindicate the rights of the God’s chosen people. 
He is foiled and defeated by a mere trick, a play upon words. In his defeat 
he is noble. He goes off the stage silent and in a dignified manner: “ Send 
me the deed and I will sign it,” says he. 

Barrabas on the other hand is mean and a villain. He is a Machia¬ 
vellian who has no scruples or morals. He is introduced to the audience in 
very significant words : 
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We peruse 

The story of a rich and famous Jew 

Who liv'd in Malta : You shall find him still, 

In all his projects, a sound Machiavill; 

And that’s his character. 

The Jew lives up to this reputation given him. He is not ashamed of his 
villainy but says : 

As for myself, I walk abroad o’ nights, 

And kill sick people groaning under walls : 

Sometimes I go about and poison wells : 

And now and then to cherish Christian thieves, 

I am content to lose some of my crowns, 

That I may walking in my gallery, 

See ’em go pinioned along by my door. 

To practise first upon the Italian ; 

There I enrich’d the priests with burials, 

And always kept the sexton’s arms in ure 

With digging graves and ringing dead men’s knells : 

And, after that, was an engineer, 

And in the wars ’twixt France and Germany, 

Under pretence of helping Charles the fifth. 

Slew friends and enemy with my stratagems : 

Then, after that, was I an usurer, 

And with extorting, cozening forfeiting 
And tricks belonging unto brokery, 

1 fill’d the gaols with bankrupts in a year 
And with young orphans planted hospitals ; 

And every moon some or other mad. 

And now and then one hang himself for grief, 

, Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll 
How I with interest tormented him. 

But mark how I am blest for plaguing them 
I have as much coin as will buy the town. 

His activities in the play cause a great loss of life. He gets two young men 
to fight and kill each other. One of them is the lover of his daughter and is 
in turn Loved by her. When his daughter Abigail turns Christian he poisons 
her along with the entire nunnery. He slays two friars and then some 
conspirators who wish to betray him. He delivers Malta to the Turks and 
wants to kill both the Turks and the Christians when he meets an awful death 
by burning... .a death he had designed for others. 

The importance of this play lies only in the hints which Shakespeare 
got for his Merchant of Venice. There are also some soliloquies in which 
Barrabas is the personified figure of avarice. Not Mammon himself could 
be better depicted. It has been well observed by many critics that the play 
must have been finished in a hurry. That Marlowe designed a different Jew 
but changed the character as he proceeded is perhaps true, for the opening 
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acts are more elevated than the end. The play on the whole ranks below 
even Tamburlaine for it lacks its poetry. It is perhaps more entertaining 
for it is in some respects farcical. The Jew himself was designed to be a comic 
figure. Edward Alleyn we are told by Heywood made a great name as the 
Jew and he used to wear a false nose to answer the many references to the 
ugly nose of Barrabas in the play. In the days when Jew baiting was common 
and the death of a Jew was not more painful to the public than the 
lynching of a negro to the Southern States of the United States, I doubt if 
the play can rightly be called a Tragedy. 

The Tragedy of Edward II was the last play Marlowe wrote. Taken 
as a Historical play it falls short of Shakespeare’s best efforts. It is loosely 
strung together though in dramatic art it marks an advance upon the other 
plays of Marlowe. The characters of Edward II, Gaveston and Mortimer the 
Younger are very pronounced and more elaborate than any which have gone 
before barring only Dr. Faustus. The king in the story angers the nobles by 
his fondness for Gaveston, a favourite, and the nobles kill Gaveston. The 
king thereupon takes revenge but at the end he is forced to abdicate and 
is later slain. The beauty of the piece lies in its delineation of the character 
of Edward II. Whether the king is a study in homosexuality is a question 
which it would not do to study here. There is ample evidence that it is. 
The last act of the play is touching beyond words. Lamb says : “ The 
reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in Edward furnished hints, which 
Shakespeare scarcely improved in his Richard the Second, and the death scene 
of Marlowe’s king moves pity and terror beyond any scene ancient or modern 
with which I am acquainted.” 

Had I the time I would have shown to you the influence of Marlowe 
on later drama especially in the character of the Villain in the piece—an 
influence which lasted to the days of Ford and Webster. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, fail to notice the similarity between Edward II and Richard II. You 
remember the words of Lamb which I read to you just now. Sir Sydney 
Lee goes further and says : “ Shakespeare’s piece stands to that of Marlowe 
in much the relation of son to father.’ I will go even further and say that 
the influence of Marlowe’s play did not stop with Richard II. The Younger 
Mortimer served Shakespeare for the portrait of Henry Hotspur in I Henry IV 
and perhaps the bastard in King John. Shakespeare’s claim to the creation 
of a new genre in dramatic literature by writing Histories belongs as much 
to him as Marlowe. 

About the rest of the plays such as the Massacre at Paris, and Dido of 
Carthage l am going to say but little. In the Massacre at Paris tint character 
of Guise is very important and he stands besides the leading characters in 
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the previous plays. He has some astounding speeches which unfortunately 
we have no time to repeat here. On the whole the play is worth a perusal. 
It is one of the most brutal plays I have read and contains murders, assassi¬ 
nations and massacres second to none in the whole range of Elizabethan 
drama. 

The other play Dido of Carthage is based on the Aeneid of Virgil which 
must have been familiar to Marlowe when he was at Cambridge. Different 
writers had also retold the story. We are informed that Alessandro Pazzi 
dramatised it and it was printed about the year 1524 and later on it was 
again treated by Giraldi Cinthio and Dolce in Italy and Jodelle in France. 
Marlowe may have seen one or more of these. His classical education is 
evident in this play. The play is led on to a single climax after which there 
is a denouement. Hermes is a tolerable deus ex machina in the Euripidian 
manner. Dido is the only full length portrait of a woman painted by 
Marlowe. She lacks in definition and individuality such as Shakespeare 
gave to his female characters. Nevertheless Shakespeare took a few hints 
from the play which he has utilised in his Merchant of Venice especially in 
the speeches uttered by Portia. The play was half finished by Marlowe 
and it was completed and patched up by Nash. We do not know precisely 
the contribution of Nash and I hope some one amongst you will devote a 
little time trying to separate the work of the two writers. 

There are two other things besides the plays written by Marlowe. 
They are the story of Hero and Leander in rhyming couplets and the poem 
called The Passionate Shepherd to his Love. The latter is familiar to every 
reader of English Literature and need not be read here. Hero and Leander 
again was a fragment at Marlowe’s death: only the first two sestiads being 
written by him. It was later finished by Chapman. The poem or rather the 
two sestiads were written by Marlowe under the influence (as I suspect) of 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Cresseyde, and are the most voluptuous poems of their 
kind. This poem contains a line quoted by Shakespeare in very respectful 
terms in As You Like It. Shakespeare it seems was a perfect pupil of Marlowe 
for he has used the poem as a model too. Numerous are the similarities bet¬ 
ween this poem on the one hand and Venus and Adonis and Lucrece of Shakes¬ 
peare on the other. I am very sorry that I cannot deal with them here for 
want of time. I will however mention the points one must consider in 
connection with this poem. They are its versification, and its influence on 
Shakespeare and Keats. These are things any careful student will see 
for himself. 

We have now come to the end of our detailed account of the works of 
Marlowe. Let us now briefly review his special merits and limitations. 
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Marlowe introduced into his actions a broad unity of action derived from the 
presence of a single important figure. These figures are passionate beings 
who are striving after something which they fail to attain. Symmonds calls 
this Vamour de L’impossible, the love of the impossible. In Tamburlaine it is 
world conquest, in Dr. Faustus it is love of knowledge and power, in Barrabas 
lust for gold and so on. These characters fail in their aims. Their tragedy 
lies in this failure and is not due to any flaw of character of hamartiae. 
Shakespeare worked on a contrary system and avoided this cult of passion 
except in his Richard HI in which he was obviously following Tamburlaine. 
Shakespeare has clearly followed the Aristotalian doctrine of a flaw in 
character of the hero. 

Marlowe’s contribution to dramatic art, is the creation of an episodic 
plot developing in relation to a great personality who nevertheless is doomed 
to failure. In doing this Marlowe was following the crude example of the 
chronicle plays and improving upon them. The chronical plays did not 
possess a -great personality as Marlowe’s plays did. This was the advance 
introduced by him. 

Of Marlowe’s limitations I shall say very little. They have been very 
well set forth by Prof. Allardyce Nicholls. They are the episodic nature 
of his dramas, absence of subordinate characters, lack of women characters, 
lack of comic spirit, inauguration of an inhuman drama, and use of hyperbole. 
We have just now seen that Marlowe always concentrated his attention on 
one protagonist in the play. There was no room in his plays for lesser figures 
who should also be important. In all Shakespeare’s plays there are at least two 
figures or even more who continuously attract the attention of the reader. 
This is very much of an advantage. Marlowe in eschewing this avoided 
that conflict which is one of the chiefest ingredients of a play. 

As regards lack of women characters we can say that in that society there 
was no room for women. Women were beginning to assert themselves and were 
to find a better place in the hands of the successors of Marlowe. Marlowe’s 
women are shallow and selfish and have no great attractions. Dido is perhaps 
the best portrait in the whole gallery but she too is not very well drawn. 
Again in Marlowe though we find a great deal of clownage there is little true 
humour such as we find in Shakespeare or even Webster. Marlowe may 
have effected this had he lived longer but unfortunately we can only speak of 
what he did and not of what he could have done. 

I will now end this paper with a quotation from L'Histoire de la Litter- 
ature Anglaise of M. Jusserand. I have very great respect for him especially for 
his books on English Literature of the Middle Ages. M. Jusserand, a great 
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scholar, was the first to make a systematic study of Pre-Elizabethan drama 
as all who have read his Le Theatreen Angleterre are aware. His description 
of Marlowe’s achievements is about the truest I can find. He says: Celui-lh 
(Le. Marlowe) Celui-Ui est un vrai poete, mais tout aussi decousu et aussi enfantin 
queles autres. Son ■< Tamburlaine > son < Docterur Faust > son < Juif de 
Malte> sont des drames parsemes de scenes ridicules, de vantardises 
grotesques, de crimes impossibles, de pu£rilit6s de toutes sortes, mais ou 
tout & coup etincellent, brillants commedes meteores h travers la nuit, des 
passages d’une incomparable splendeur, charges de poesie, et vibrant de 
passion. 
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One of the most significant achievements of the seventeenth century was the 
creation of a prose style, essentially the same as that of today. Caroline prose, 
the prose of Milton and Sir Thomas Browne, had produced some of the finest 
passages in English literature—passages that will endure with the English 
language. But the Restoration saw the birth of a new prose style, a style 
whose distinguishing marks were simplicity, precision and lucidity. 
Milton’s ‘sonorous metal blowing martial sound ’ gave place to Dryden’s 
work-a-day prose. All that happened on one side of the dividing line has 
the flavour of the antique; all that happened on the other side is absolutely 
modern. To the old way of expression belong Burton, Browne, Milton, 
Taylor and Clarendon—to the new, Dryden, Halifax, Temple and Sprat. 
In point of time, these groups may sometimes overlap; but in character, 
they might be separated by centuries. The first belong to the past, the second 
to the present. 

Minto, in his Manual of English Prose Literature, makes a distinction 
between the intellectual and the emotional qualities of style. According to 
him, the notable intellectual qualities of style are simplicity and clearness, 
while the chief among the emotional qualities are strength and elaboration. 
This is a very significant line of demarcation. With this distinction in mind, 
let us take a look at some of the great masters of prose style in the pre* 
Restoration period. 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) published the Hydriotaphia or Urn 
Burial in 1658. The following quotation from that book illustrates the 
characteristic features of Browne’s prose style :—“ And therefore, restless 
inquietude for the diuturnity of our memories unto present considerations 
seems a vanity almost out of date, and superannuated piece of folly. We 
cannot hope to live so long in our names, as some have done in their 
persons. One face of Janus holds no proportion unto the other. ’Tis 
too late to be ambitious. The great mutations of the world arc acted, or 
time may be too short for our designs. To extend our memories by monu¬ 
ments, whose death we daily pray for, and whose duration we cannot hope, 
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without injury to our expectations in the advent of the last day, were a con¬ 
tradiction to our beliefs. We, whose generations are ordained in this setting 
part of time, are providentially taken off from such imaginations ; and, 
being necessitated to eye the remaining particle of futurity, are naturally con¬ 
stituted unto thoughts of the next world, and cannot excusably decline the 
consideration of that duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all 
that’s past a moment. ”* This is a fair example of Browne’s style. It is by 
no means an extreme passage. It is clear from the above quotation that the 
dominant characteristics of Browne’s style are quiet elaboration, and a feeling 
of vigour, with an occasional flight of elevation. 

John Milton (1608 -1674) published his one enduring prose work, The 
Areopagitica, in 1644. Here is a passage from that book:—“ And lest some 
should persuade ye, lords and commons, that these arguments of learned 
men’s discouragement at this your order are mere flourishes, and not real, I 
could recount what I have seen and heard irt other countries, where this kind 
of inquisition tyrannises, when I have set among their learned men (for that 
honour I had), and been counted happy to be born in such a place of philos¬ 
ophic freedom, as they supposed England was, while themselves did nothing 
but bemoan the servile condition into which learning amongst them was 
brought ; that this was it which had damped the glory of Italian wits ; that 
nothing had been there written now these many years but flattery and fustian. ” 2 
This is the typical Milton prose, and a fine example of elaborate poetical 
prose. It is powerful, and * yields in the highest degree the pleasure of 
luxurious expression ’. 3 

Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667) wrote his Holy Living during his virtual exile 
in Wales from 1643 to 1654. The following is a fair specimen of his prose, 
and exemplifies the essential characteristics of his style:—“We are in the world 
like men playing at tables ; the chance is not in our power, but to play it is ; 
and when it is fallen we must manage it as we can ; and let nothing 
trouble us, but when we do a base action, or speak like a fool, or think 
wickedly ; these things God hath put into our powers ; but concerning 
those things which are wholly in the choice of another, they cannot fall under 
our deliberation, and therefore neither are they fit for our passions. My 
fear may make me miserable, but it cannot prevent what another hath in his 
power and purpose ; and prosperities can only be enjoyed by them who 
fear not at all to lose them ; since the amazement and passion concerning 


1 Craik, Henry, English Prose Selections, II, 330. 
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the future takes off all the pleasure of the present possession.” 4 Taylor 
uses more familiar language than either Milton or Sir Thomas Browne. 
But his ‘prodigal profusion' and ‘opulence of words ’ enable us to date 
him. He too has the characteristic features of the emotional style—strength 
and elaboration. Thus all the three writers we have considered show a 
preponderance of the emotional qualities of prose style. 

Now let us turn to some of the great masters of English prose style in the 
Restoration period. 

John Dryden (1631-1700) published his famous Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
in 1668. The following quotation from that critical work illustrates the 
chief features of Dryden’s prose style :—“ To begin then with Shakespeare. 
He was the man who of all modern and perhaps ancient poets had the largest 
and the most comprehensive soul. All the images of nature were still present 
to him, and he drew them not laboriously but luckily; when he describes 
anything you more than see it, you feel it too. Those who accuse him to 
have wanted learning, give him the greater commendation; he was naturally 
learned ; he needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; he looked 
inwards, and found her there.” 5 Dryden’s prose style is clear, familiar, 
and occasionally epigrammatic. 

Halifax—George Savile, Marquis of Halifax—(1633-1695) wrote several 
short treatises that show him to have been a master of the familiar prose style 
of the Restoration period. The following is a quotation from his A Character 
of King Charles II: —‘‘A prince neither sharpened by his misfortunes 
while abroad, nor of his power when restored, is such a shining character, 
that it is a reproach not to be dazzled with it, as not to be able to see a fault 
in its full light. It would be a scandal in this case to have an exact memory. 
And if all, who are akin to his vices, should mourn for him, never prince 
would be better attended to his grave. He is under the protection of common 
frailty, that must engage men for their own sakes not to be too severe, where 
they themselves have so much to answer.”* This passage reveals the fact 
that Halifax was a master of the best English of his time—the easy and 
familiar prose style. 

John Tillotson (1630-1694) provides another example of . the simple 
and felicitous style that came into being in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The following is a quotation from his sermon, entitled Good Men 
Strangers and Sojourners upon Earth “ If we have a plentiful fortune, 
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we are apt to abuse it to intemperance and luxury; and this naturally breeds 
bodily pains and diseases, which take away all the comfort and enjoyment 
of a great estate. If we have health, it may be we are afflicted with losses, 
or deprived of friends, or cross’d in our interests and designs, and one 
thing or other happens to impede or interrupt the contentment and happi¬ 
ness of our lives. Sometimes an unexpected storm, or some other sudden 
calamity, sweepeth away, in an instant, all that which with so much industry 
and care we have been gathering many years. Or if an estate stand firm, 
our children are taken away, to whose comfort and advantage all the pains 
and endeavours of our lives were devoted. Or if none of these happen (as 
it is very rare to escape most, or some of them), yet for a demonstration to 
us that God intended this world to be uneasy, to convince us that a perfect 
state of happiness is not to be had here below, we often see in experience, 
that those who seem to be in a condition, as happy as this world can put 
them into, by the greatest accommodations towards it, are yet as far or 
farther from happiness, as those who are destitute of most of those things 
wherein the greatest felicity of this world is thought to consist.” 7 

Thomas Sprat (1636-1713) is another master of the new prose style. 
Clearness of manner and coolness of judgment are the distinctive qualities 
of all his writings. His observations on Monsieur dc Sorbiire's Voyage into 
England is one of the least important of his works. But even here, one 
can see the characteristics of Sprat’s prose style :—“ Concerning the English 
eloquence, he bravely declares, that all their sermons in the pulpit, and 
pleadings at the bar, consist of nothing but mean pedantry. The censure 
is bold, especially from a man that was so far from understanding our 
language, that he scarce knew whether we move our lips when we speak. 
But to show him, that we can better judge of Monsieur de Sorbiere’s elo¬ 
quence, I must tell him that the Muses and Parnassus are almost whipped 
out of our very schools ; that there are many hundreds of lawyers and 
preachers in England, who have long known how to condemn such delicacies 
of his style.”* 

The distinctive intellectual qualities of style—simplicity and clearness— 
are common to all the four writers we have considered here. In fact, one 
is justified in saying that the pre-Restoration writers, as a rule, show a pre¬ 
ponderance of the emotional qualities of style, while the great achievement 
of the Restoration writers is in the intellectual qualities of their prose style. 
This transition from the flights, conceits and long-winded constructions of 
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Browne and Milton to the clear and concise style of Dryden, Halifax and 
Sprat is one of the greatest literary achievements of the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century. This change was the result of a multiplicity of causes. 
But in this paper, we are concerned only with one of these, namely the 
growing interest in Science, especially the influence of the then newly founded 
Royal Society. 

John Dryden is generally considered to have inaugurated modern 
English prose. But when we realize that Thomas Sprat’s History of the 
Royal Society was published before Drydeh's Essay of Dramatic Poesy, it 
may well be urged that Sprat deserves a share in the credit so commonly 
attributed to Dryden alone. In fact Thomas Sprat himself was, in many 
ways, only the mouth-piece of the Royal Society, and as such the History 
of the Royal Society is one of the most important documents of the seven¬ 
teenth century, containing as it does the views of the whole body of 
Baconians. 

The great change which came into English prose style after the Restora¬ 
tion of 1660 has already been fully illustrated. The Elizabethan age® was 
essentially an age of poetry. The great writers of the age appealed to the 
imagination and the emotions, rather than to reason. This is true of the 
prose as well as of the poetry of this period. And so it is that in the 
writings of Milton, Browne, and even of Jeremy Taylor, we get a prepon¬ 
derance of the emotional qualities of prose style—strength and elaboration. 

The Restoration writers, on the other hand, appealed to reason rather 
than to imagination and the emotions. And therefore in their writings, 
we get the intellectual qualities of style clearly shining out. The connection 
between the intellect and science is obvious. Emotion has no place in 
scientific studies. Therefore the preponderance of the intellectual qualities 
of prose style in the Restoration period may be traced back to the influence 
of science. However, it may be urged that the mood of the second half of 
the seventeenth century was worldly and practical, and that both the work- 
a-day prose style and the scientific studies were two independent results of 
the self-same mood. But a careful investigation of the matter would reveal 
the fact that the interest in Science took precedence over the-creation of an 
everyday prose style. In fact, some of the seventeenth century writers, 
like Abraham Cowley and Joseph Glanvill, showed remarkable change in 
their prose style, after they came under the influence of the Royal Society. 
And hence the claim that the then new science, particularly the Royal 
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Society, deserves a share of the credit, for having brought into being a 
simple, concise and clear prose style. 

A recognition of the need for a direct manner of expression was a 
characteristic feature of the new scientific movement. As early as 1648, 
William Petty, 10 in communicating some matters of scientific interest to 
Samuel Hartlib, says:—“ I shall desire you to show them unto no more 
than needs you must, since they can please only those few that are real 
friends to the design of realities, not those who are tickled only with 
rhetorical prefaces, transitions and epilogues, and charmed with fine 
allusions and metaphor.” 11 

Petty thus makes style a distinguishing mark between the experi¬ 
mental philosophers and those who held to the old tradition. R. F. Jones, 
in an article entitled Science and English Prose Style, 12 points out how in 
Hobbes' Leviathan , published in 1651, and in Robert Boyle’s Some Consi¬ 
derations Touching the Style of the Holy Scriptures, written about 1653, though 
not published until 1663, we get the same opposition to rhetorical ornament. 
This tendency acquires its full momentum in Sprat. In a famous passage 
in the History of the Royal Society, the author makes clear the Society’s 
intense opposition to rhetorical prose. “ But lastly, in these, and all other 
businesses, that have come under their care, there is one thing more, about 
which the Society has been most solicitous ; and that is, the manner of 
their discourse ; which, unless they had been very watchful to keep in due 
temper, the whole spirit and vigour of their Design, had been soon eaten out, 
by the luxury and redundance of Speech. The ill-effects of this superfluity of 
talking, have already overwhelmed most other Arts and Professions; in so 
much, ... that I can hardly forbear recanting what I said before ; and 
concluding, that eloquence ought to be banished out of Civil societies.” 1 ® 

He then describes the style required by the Royal Society, of all papers 
presented to it :—“They have therefore been most rigorous in putting in 
execution, the only Remedy, that can be found for this extravagance; and 
that has been, a constant Resolution, to reject all the amplifications, 
digressions, and swellings of style ; to return back to the primitive purity 
and shortness, when men delivered so many things, almost in an equal 
number of words. They have exacted from all their members, a close, naked 
natural way of speaking, positive expressions ; clear senses ; a native 


M Sir William Petty was appointed Professor of Anatomy at Oxford in 1651. 

11 Petty, William, “ Advice to Hartlib,” Harleian Miscellany, VI, p. 142. 

11 Jones, R. F. “ Science and English Prose Style,” P.M.L.A., XLV, 1930, p. 981. 
“ Sprat, Thomas, History of the Royal Society, pp. 111-12. 
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easiness; bringing all things as near the mathematical plainness, as they can; 
and preferring the language of artizans, countrymen, and merchants, before 
that of Wits or Scholars.” 14 This passage shows the degree of interest the 
Scientists had in the problem of expression. In fact they considered a refor¬ 
mation in methods of expression essential to progress in scientific investiga¬ 
tion. They knew that in order to accomplish their design in the realm of 
science, they had “ to separate the knowledge of nature from the Colours of 
Rhetoric, the devices of Fancy, or the delightful deceit of Fables.” 1 * Thus 
with the majority of scientists, this interest in expression was only a means 
to an end. But in Sprat, it became an end itself. In his History of the Royal 
Society, he put forward a proposal for erecting an English Academy. There 
he says that it was just the right time to bring the language to perfection. 
Till the time of Henry VIII, no one was interested in the betterment of the 
English language, except Chaucer. From that time down to the civil wars, 
it was ‘still fashioning and beautifying itself ’. The wars and religious con¬ 
troversies which followed led to the use of all sorts of outlandish and inelegant 
words and expressions. But now that they had settled down to a peaceful 
life, he thought that the time was ripe for an attempt to purify the language. 

In the light of such a piece of evidence to prove Sprat’s interest in the 
improvement of the language, I do not know how Sonnichsen of Harvard 
University can claim that “ he (Sprat) was really a prophet unawares, and 
aimed his suggestions mostly at the discussions of scientific and learned 
bodies—not at the practices of prose writing in general.” 16 In fact, 
Sonnichsen was only echoing Saintsbury, who maintained that Sprat advo¬ 
cated a ‘ naked natural style of writing ’ only for the improvement of 
science, and not of literature. But this does not seem to be a tenable position. 
The very fact that he advocated the establishment of an English Academy, 
which was to “ set a mark on the ill words; correct those which are to be 
retained, admit, and establish the good ; and make some amendations in 
the accent and grammar,” 17 shows very clearly that he was concerned about 
a reformation in current methods of expression, even apart from its necessity in 
the pursuit of science. 

This suggestion of an English Academy was in the air ever since the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century. Both in Italy and in France, the language 
had been entrusted to an Academy for the purpose of standardizing, refining 
and fixing it. England had long looked to France and Italy for guidance, 

14 Sprat, Thomas, History of the Royal Society , p. 113, 

14 Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

16 Sonnichsen, C. L., “ Thomas Sprat,” Harvard Ph.D, Theses, 1931, 247. 

17 Sprat, Thomas, History of the Royal Society, p. 42. 
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and therefore the example of the French and Italian Academies began to 
attract attention in England. With the Restoration, discussions regarding 
the establishment of an English Academy became more frequent. In 1660, 
there appeared the New Atlantis . .. continued by R. H. Esquire. The 
author R.H. is probably Robert Hooke. In this work, the author suggested, 
as an additional feature of Bacon’s ideal Commonwealth, the establishment 
of an Academy “ to purify our native language from barbarism or solecism, 
to the height of eloquence, by regulating the terms and phrases thereof into 
constant use of the most significant words, proverbs, and phrases, and justly 
appropriating them either to the lofty, mean or comic style.” 18 In 1664, 
Dryden, in the dedication of the Rival Ladies, regretted the fact that there 
was no English Academy. The same year the attention of the Royal Society 
was drawn towards this matter, and it adopted a resolution to the effect that 
as “there were persons of the society whose genius was very proper and inclined 
to improve the English tongue, particularly for philosophic purposes, it was 
voted that there should be a Committee for improving the English language.” 1 * 
Thomas Sprat was one of the members of this Committee, and as such one 
can safely conclude that Sprat’s interest in lingustic matters was vital and 
not merely incidental. He advocated a 4 naked natural style of writing’ 
not only for the improvement of science but also of literature. He was not 
a prophet unawares. He knew exactly what he was bargaining for. 

Even more significant than all this is his contention that the study of 
Science would open up new avenues, from which Wit will be able to draw 
its images. “There is in the Works of Nature an inexhaustible treasure of 
Fancy and Invention, which will be revealed proportionately to the increase 
of their knowledge.... The Wit of the Fables and Religions of the ancient 
world is well-nigh consumed. They have already served the poets long enough; 
and it is now high time to dismiss them, especially seeing they have this 
peculiar imperfection, that they were only Fictions first ; whereas Truth is 
never so well expressed or amplified as by those ornaments which are true 
and real in themselves.... It is now therefore resonable for Natural 
knowledge to come forth, and to give us the understanding of new Virtues and 
Qualities of things.”* 0 

This is a very significant passage, and no literary critic has, up till now 
(as far as I know), pointed out its full significance. In order to recognize 
the importance of this passage, one has to realize the change in spiritual con¬ 
ceptions and material circumstances which came with marked emphasis at the 


u Baugh, Albert C., History of the English Language, p. 326. 
* Ibid., p. 326. 
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beginning of the seventeenth century. With the anatomy of the world presented 
by science, the old fables and mythologies, and even images, which the Eliza¬ 
bethan poets had used, seemed unacceptable. John Donne’s dismissal of 
all myth from his poetry provides an excellent example of this change which 
came into being in the seventeenth century. Donne accepted the challenge 
that Bacon had set down namely that poetry dealt only with a world of shadows. 
Cowley also rejected mythology and retained religion as a poetic theme. 
Davenant too felt that the older mythology could no longer serve as a basis for 
poetry in a world of science and reason. In the absence of a suitable mytho¬ 
logy, Donne and Cowley took refuge in religion. Sprat also recognized the 
inadequacy of the fables and religions of the ancient world. But to him, 
the place of mythology is not to be taken up by religion but by the hitherto 
unknown Virtues and Qualities of things, which the pursuit of Science would 
reveal to the world. In a poem such as James Thomson’s To the Memory 
of Sir Isaac Newton, we have the fulfilment of Sprat’s anticipations. Just 
a few lines from that poem are quoted below :— 

All-intellectual eye, our solar round 
First gazing through, he by the blended power 
Of gravitation and projection saw 
The whole in silent harmony revolve.* 1 

Again, in the same poem, he writes :— 

The heavens are all his own ; from the wild rule 
Of whirling vortices and circling spheres. 

To their first great simplicity restored. 1 * 

Gravitation and the refractive law have taken the place of Greek and 
Roman mythologies. The study of science has at last opened up new 
avenues from which Wit has drawn its images. Obviously Sprat’s interest 
in literature was not incidental. The same was true of several other 
members of the Royal Society, particularly of an influential group including 
Dryden, Evelyn and Waller. 

It may be useful to ask whether this view advocated by Sprat and the 
Royal Society had any appreciable influence on the writings of that period. 
R. F. Jones, in the article already referred to, says that we have two 
examples of men whose style was radically changed as a result of the 
influence of the Royal Society. Joseph Gianvill published, in 1661, his 
Vanity of Dogmatizing—& book written in an ornate and highly rhetorical 
style. In 1664, he published a second edition of this entitled Scepsis Scienti - 
fica. A number of changes were introduced into this, but very few as far 


• l Thomson, James, Poetical Works, p. 334. 
* IbU„ p. 335. 
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as the style was concerned. In 1676, he published a third abbreviated 
edition of the same as the first of seven essays in a volume with the title, 
Essays on Several Important Subjects in Philosophy and Religion. This 
shows the remarkable change that his association with the Royal Society has 
brought about in his style. In the Vanity of Dogmatizing, he wrote :—“ And 
thus, while every age is but another shew of the former, ’tis no wonder that 
Science hath not outgrown the dwarfishness of its pristine stature and that 
the intellectual world is such a microcosm. ” 23 This is transmuted as follows 
in the Essays. “ And thus while every age is but another shew of the former, 
’tis no wonder that human science is no more advanced above its ancient 
stature.” 24 These quotations speak for themselves. Science has definitely 
paved the way for greater simplicity and directness of expression, at least 
in the case of Glanvill. 

In a lesser degree, the same is true of Cowley. Tilley, in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, says that Cowley shows a complete transition 
from the old to the new style in prose. Gough, in his edition of Cowley’s 
prose works, also notices the greater clarity of his later writings. Sprat 
himself provides a very good example of the new ideal of English prose 
style. He put into practice what he preached. Raleigh in an article on 
Sprat says, “ His chief claim to remembrance lies in his efforts both by 
precept and example to purge English prose of its rhetorical and decorative 
encumbrances.” 25 Minto, in his Manual of English Prose Literature, says:— 

“ He (Sprat) is praised by Macaulay as a great master of our language_ 

He also receives a high tribute from Johnson- Had the matter been 

more substantial, he might have taken a higher place in our literature.” 1 * 
This is a very fair estimate of Sprat’s prose style. To his contemporaries. 
Sprat was, above all, a stylist. The ideas he gave expression to were mostly 
not his. But his language had a distinctive excellence of its own. For 
example, Cowley, in his Ode to the Royal Society, notices, and with great 
praise, only the style of the work. 

And Ne’re did Fortune better yet 
The Historian to the Story fit; 

As you (Royal Society) from all old Errors free 
And purge the Body of philosophy ; 

So from all modern follies He (Sprat) 

Has vindicated Eloquence and Wit,* 7 


* Jones, R. F., “ Science and Prose Style," P.M.L.A., 1930, XLV, p. 984. 
u fold., 1930, XLV, p. 984. 

m Raleigh, W. A., Thomas Sprat ; Craik, Prose Selections, HI, pp. 269-70. 
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w Cowley, Abraham, Ods to the Royal Society. 
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Glanvill’s remarks about Sprat’s History are to similar effect. “ The 
style of that book hath all the properties that can recommend anything to 
an ingenious relish ; for ’tis manly, and yet plain ; natural, and yet not 
careless. The Epithets are genuine, the words proper and familiar, the 
periods smooth and of middle proportion.” 88 This, I think, was Sprat’s 
greatest contribution to English literature. He played an important part 
in redeeming the “ well of English undefiled ” from all the decorative and 
rhetorical encumbrances that had crept into the language. 

What is true of written prose is also, in a measure, true of the spoken 
prose of this period. This is particularly noticeable in the sermons. Even 
as early as 1646, John Wilkins, in Ecclesiastes or the Gift of Preaching, 
advocated a natural way of preaching. It is not surprising that the scientific 
spirit reached the pulpit as early as this, when we realize that a large number 
of clergymen were interested in this new movement. John Wilkins himself 
became, later on, one of the founders of the Royal Society. After the 
Restoration, his views found a great exponent in another great clergyman, 
John Tillotson. Thomas Sprat, the first historian of the Royal Society, 
was himself a clergyman. His sermons were forceful, but never pedantic. 
Here again he has shown the distinctive qualities of his prose style. 

W. H. Hutton, in the Cambridge History of English Literature, sums 
up the contribution of this period to English prose style in the following 
terms : “ Pedantry, crabbed conceit, elaboration of metaphor or illustra¬ 
tion, gave way to advanced directness, and the English language was made 
to show of what it was capable when it was not strained ; style casting off 
imitation became direct and plain. During the forty years which followed 
the return of Charles II, English divines, in their treatment of serious themes, 
laid the foundation on which Addison based his mastery over the language 
of his day.” 2 * More than any other factor, it was the new scientific move¬ 
ment, as exemplified by the Royal Society, that brought about this great 
change in the methods of English prose style. 
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A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF THE STATUS OF 

SENSE-DATA 

Part III. The Time Relations of Perception 

By Dr. W. S. Barlingay, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Barrister-at-Law 

Let me now briefly recapitulate the kind of analysis that in accordance with 
‘ the relational theory of appearing ’ would be offered of an act of perception. 

I am visually apprehending (say) the brown table in front of me. What 
conditions were involved in the coming to be of that perception ? In the 
first place, we can assert on scientific grounds that there has happened definite 
stimulation of the visual organ, a stimulation or impression, physical in char¬ 
acter, and occasioned by the vibratory motions that proceeded from the 
table. In consequence of that impression, there followed a certain change 
or disturbance in the retina, the optic nerve was affected, and impulses of 
some sort were conveyed to the cerebral centre in the cortex with which the optic 
nerve is connected. What ensued then ? Not, it is contended, a complex of 
‘sensations ’, not a sensum, but a mental state or act which, when it is directed 
upon the object, discriminates its colour and other properties. Wavp-motions, 
retinal changes, nerve impulses, cerebral disturbance—these have been parts 
of the mechanism through which the act of perceiving has come about ; 
they do not in any way intrude into the content apprehended. On the con¬ 
trary, what in and through the act of perceiving I am aware of is (say) a brown 
colour, which, in being aware of, I discriminate and distinguish as a quality 
belonging to the external reality I have come to recognise and to describe 
as a table. The production or occasioning of the act of perceiving is one 
thing ; the discriminating of the brown colour by the act of perceiving when 
that act has arisen is quite another. 

One difficulty which seems to be sometimes felt in regard to this analysis 
is that of understanding how the mind can leap, as it were, over the gap between 
it and its objects so as to grasp their characteristics. It is felt that the object 
ought to be ‘ in the mind so to speak, if the mind is to apprehend it. 
This difficulty is, however, a self-made difficulty, due, I venture to think, 
to the habit of applying to mental facts notions which are appropriate only 
to physical ones. “In considering knowledge we should” as Professor 
Whitehead says, “ wipe out all spatial metaphors, such as 4 within the 
mind ’ and ‘without the mind Knowledge is ultimate. There can be no 
66 
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explanation of the ‘why ’ of knowledge ; we can only describe the ‘what ’ 
of knowledge. Namely we can analyse the content and its internal relations, 
but we cannot explain why there is knowledge ”.* The only answer, then, 
that can be given to a contention of this sort is that there is, in this respect, 
no real difficulty. There is no more reason why the mind should be precluded 
from perceiving things with which it is not contiguous than there is why it 
should be precluded from perceiving extended or coloured things although 
it is not itself extended or coloured. 

The corresponding difficulty that arises in respect to the temporal rela¬ 
tions of what is perceived is not, however, so readily disposed of. It may 
be stated in the following way. The “demonstrative proof ”, writes Pro¬ 
fessor Strong, “that the object is other than the sensible appearance is what 
may be called the lateness of perception. The sensible appearance is neces¬ 
sarily synchronous with the perceptive state ; whereas the object (i.e., that 
phase of it which is perceived) belongs to an earlier moment. Thus, a star 
which we see in the sky may have ceased to exist ages ago ; a sufficient proof, 
surely, that what we now see (I mean the visual phenomenon, not that which 
the visual phenomenon reveals) is not the object itself”.* Discounting, 
meanwhile, the awkward question as to how, if what we perceive is not the 
object itself, we yet perceive a ‘phase ’ of it, this passage contains a precise 
statement of the difficulty which seems to confront any such analysis of per¬ 
ception as that which I have just sketched. 

I will try to come to close quarters with the problem thus forced upon 
by raising the question in a more general form. Are there sufficient grounds 
for holding that a mental act of visual perception must be directed upon the 
precise object or physical thing from which the stimulation has proceeded which 
acts upon the sense organs of the percipient and produces the cerebral changes 
which are correlative with a specific process of perception? May it not 
be the case that the stimulation which proceeds from a physical thing X may 
give rise to a mental act which is directed on an entirely different physical thing, 
say Y ? Let X be a physical thing existing in the place p lt at the time t lt 
and let certain modes of energy emanate from this physical thing, reaching the 
percipient subject S in the place p s , at the time t t , On this supposition, the 
moment t x will be past in relation to t t . Let p 3 , p t> etc. be any other 
places and Y some other physical thing. Then one of the following alter¬ 
natives seems prima facie possible : (i) S’s mental act of apprehension may 
be directed on X in p lt at t u or (ii) on X in p x at t t ; or (iii) on X in p a at r, if, 
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for instance, X has been moving from p x to p 3 in the time /i~ or (iv) on 
Y in p x at / x ; or (v) on Y in p t at t * ; or (vi) on Y in p x at f 8 . That is to 
say, the mental act may be directed (a) upon X irrespective of its position in 
space at the time t 2 ; or (b) upon anything whatever irrespective of its parti¬ 
cular position in space and time ; or (c) upon X in p lf at t x ; or (d) upon 
whatever object occupies p x at t 2 . 

There is, so far 1 can see, no a priori reason for ruling out any one of 
these alternatives as impossible. Yet there seem to be certain considerations 
that render both (a) and (b) improbable. So far as (b) is concerned, it does 
not seem to help as much. If stimulation emanating from X may give rise 
to a mental act which can be directed upon any other physical thing in the 
universe, there would appear to be no need even to postulate any external 
stimulation at all. The mental act might, namely, arise from purely internal 
conditions. It is, indeed, a view that is difficult to refute, but clearly it leaves 
the fact that our powers of visual apprehension are essentially limited and 
well-nigh inexplicable. The alternative (a) is, I think, likewise unavailing. It 
really comes to saying that stimulation originating from the place p t may 
occasion a mental act that comes to be directed upon any other place at t t 
provided that X be there. In other words, what determines the direction 
of the mental act upon any particular place is the presence of X at that place. 
But it is difficult to see why the mere presence of X should determine the 
direction of the mental act in this way. If it be possible that stimulation 
emanating from p x at t x may occasion a mental act that comes to be directed 
upon p„ if X be there, why might it not be the case that the act could be directed 
upon p„ at t<, in spite of X being elsewhere ? Furthermore, suppose X be 
annihilated before f 2 , that is to say, before the light-waves that emanate from 
it in the place p x at t L reach the sense organs of the percipient. Then 
according to (a) it would follow, that at t a , S cannot be apprehending X, 
since ex hypothesi the mental act can only be directed on X if X is actually 
there. But the difficulty is that X may not be actually there. We know as an 
astronomical fact that it takes eight years for light rays from the star Sirius 
to reach the Earth ; and, consequently, astronomers assume that we should 
still continue to see Sirius long after its annihilation, if that were to* happen. 
Now, on the alternative (a) this would not be possible ; and we should have 
to be prepared to shew that the astronomer’s assumption is mistaken. And 
there is a further obstacle. Suppose the star Sirius should cease to exist 
at the moment M. Then, up to the last moment it will be emitting light¬ 
waves and presumably these, once emitted, would continue to affect con¬ 
scious minds in a similar way no less after the moment M than before it. 
Yet, after the moment M, the mental acts occasioned by these modes of 
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stimulation would have no object upon which to be directed for, ex hypothesi 
they could have but one object, namely Sirius, and Sirius has ceased to exist ; 
and it is difficult to understand what a mental act under such circumstances 
could possibly mean. 

A similar argument may be pressed against the alternative (d), although 
here it has not the same force. How on this supposition, it may be urged, 
are we going to explain our awareness of the movement of physical things ? 
Take a simple case. Let O be a physical thing moving through space in a 
circle at the centre of which is stationed a conscious subject C. Let us 
represent the successive positions of O in space by the series s x s 2 s 3 .. ,s n 

and the series of moment at which it occupies j,, s 2 _ s„ by the series t x t 3 

- 1„. Now, on the supposition in question O will emit light-waves from s x 

at t u from s 2 at t 2 , and so on. Let us assume that these light-waves reach the 
conscious subject C after an interval of (say) n seconds. Since C is at the centre 
of the circle which O is traversing, the interval n will be constant. Then, 
the times at which the bodily organs of the conscious subject C are affected 
by the light-waves emanating from O can be represented by the series t t -\-n, 
t 2 + n, t 3 -f n, and so on. Now, at each of these moments the mental act 
of the conscious subject will be directed upon the places s lt s 2 , .v 3 , etc., respec¬ 
tively. But although the mental act is thus directed on s 2 , etc., there will 
be no X there because ex hypothesi X has been moving. It would seem, 
therefore, to follow that we can never apprehend the movement of a material 
body at all. I doubt, however, whether this is a valid objection. It is true 
that if the mental act of apprehension be directed upon s x , s 2 , etc., at t x +n, 
t % -f «, etc., respectively, in the manner mentioned, we should never become 
aware of the movement of O or even of O’s existence. But this is assuming 
that for the apprehension of anything, the mental act which apprehends 
it must be occasioned by what is happening in that very thing and by that 
alone. And it may well be that this assumption is unwarranted. In that case 
we might account for the apprehension of motion by supposing that the events 
in the places s it s 2 , etc., at the times t x — n, t t —n, respectively, give rise to 
stimulation that reaches the conscious subject C at the times t x , /»—, etc., 
and that it is through the mental acts thus occasioned that apprehension 
of the movement of O takes place. There is, however, a possible objection 
that might be urged against this explanation. It implies, namely, that none 
of the places s u s t , j 3 , etc., can ever remain wholly empty, not, at any rate at 
the times t x +n, t 2 + n, etc., and also not at the times t x — n, t t —n, etc., 
respectively. The place s x could not remain empty, for instance, at t x -f n, 
because an act, which is not directed upon anything is admittedly impossible, 
and again it could not remain empty at t x — n, because in that case, there would 
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be no act at t t to apprehend O at s v And the same would hold, of course, of 
all the places j 2 , j 3 , etc. This assumption, however, that no place can 
ever remain empty though by no means self-evident can doubtless be 
defended on a relational theory of space. 

The alternative (d) does not, then, seem to me to be by any means an 
impossible view. Because there is an interval of eight minutes between the 
emission of the vibratory motions by the sun and the occurrence of the act 
of perception which they occasion, it does at all follow that the sun which 
we are perceiving is the sun of eight minutes ago. Although the wave- 
motions embarked upon their journey eight minutes ago, there is no reason 
why, by the act of perceiving to which those wave-motions give rise, we 
should be incapable of apprehending the sun as it now is. For, according to 
the ‘relational theory of appearing’ the manner in which the act of percep¬ 
tion comes about settles in no way the mode of relation which subsists be¬ 
tween that act, when it has come about, and the object upon which it is 
directed. 3 

But the alternative (c) also seems to me a possible view. The main 
difficulty here is our having to suppose that the percipient act can be 
directed upon something which only existed in the past. For instance the star 
Sirius, at the time t x emits modes of energy which reach the bodily organism 
of the percipient at a much later moment r 2 . By the moment t 2 the phase 
of the star Sirius at the moment is a thing of the past, it has ceased to 
exist and yet, on the view under consideration, it is the star Sirius as it 
was at ti which is the object of the mental act of apprehension at t 2 . How 
is it possible, it may be asked, that the mental act of apprehension can be 
directed upon something which is no longer existent? I think, however, 
this objection is due to a certain amount of misconception. In the first place, 
it is, of course, true that a mental act of sensuous apprehension cannot be 
directed on any thing which has never existed or which will exist only in the 
future; and when it is said that the mental act cannot be directed on something 
which does not exist , it is this consideration that seems to be weighing with 
the objector. But it is by no means obvious to me that the mind can have 
no cognitive relation with something which once existed but which at the 
time when the mental act is being directed upon it is an event of the past. 
It seems to me that we ought to distinguish between two senses of the word 
non-existence, according as it is applied to purely imaginary things, 
such as chimeras, and when it is used in such statements as for example, that 
Napoleon does not exist, the meaning of which is that the time of Napoleon’s 


* Cf. Prof. Hicks’ paper in the Proceedings of the Arist. Soc., NJS., Vol. XII, p. 179 sqq. 
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existence is past in relation to the time in which the statement is being made. 
There is, no doubt, some analogy, between the two senses, and it is true that, 
in either case, non-existence connotes absence of efficient activity. Again, 
i think, we ought to distinguish between events which are past and events 
which can only be remembered. 4 All events which can only be remembered 
are past. But it seems to me that not every event which is past need be 
capable of being only remembered. Perhaps the distinction may be roughly 
indicated by a diagram. 



Let OX represent space and OY time. 5 Let O represent the place which the 
conscious subject S occupies. We will suppose that S is not moving, so 
that the successive phases of S will be represented by the line OY ; and ob¬ 
jectively simultaneous, or corresponding, phases of different physical things 
will be represented by OX or any line parallel to it. Let p lt p s , p 3 , p t , p t and 
p a be the places occupied by the physical things A, B, C, D, E and F respec¬ 
tively. To simplify matters we will suppose that the distance O — p x =» 
O- Pa, O— pa — O — Pa and O ~p s ■-O — p t . It is assumed that in 
order that A should be apprehended it must emit modes of energy. Taking 
the case of visual perception we will suppose that light waves travel from 
A so as to reach S at time f x . Light waves from D also will reach S at t v 
Join t l and p lt t x and Pa ; and consider the situation at t v At that moment 
the phase of A, light waves from which reached S at t u is already past ; so 
also are the corresponding phases of D, B, C, E and F. Yet these latter 
phases need not be capable of being only remembered. For, ex hypothesi, 
the modes of energy which emanated from them will reach OY later than 


4 Cf. Prof. Laird in the Proceedings of the Arlst. Soc., Supplementary Volume for 
1929, p. 119. 

5 We need not for the present purpose consider the complications arising from the modern 
conception of space-time. 
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ty and so it will be only in the future with respect to t x that these phases will be 
apprehended. On the other hand, consider the case of any object nearer to 
O than A or D. Its corresponding phase too will be past. But it will be 
capable of being only remembered. Because the light waves from it have 
reached S before /„ and since they could never reach S again at t lt or later 
unless they take a very circuitous route, it follows that the corresponding 
phases of these objects can never be sensuously apprehended after In 
fact, at t x all the events whose place is below the line — p t to i t — p t are 
capable of being only remembered while all the events above these lines 
but below the straight line passing through t x and parallel to OX will be past, 
yet capable of being sensuously apprehended only in the future. The past 
events which will be actually sensuously apprehended will be those on the 
straight line, t x — p x and t x — p 4 ; only the line will have to be slightly thick 
because the ‘specious present ’ is not a mathematical point. 

Stated in this way the alternative (c) does not seem to me to be by any 
means incredible. It certainly does not necessarily involve that we sensuously 
apprehend the same event twice over. But it does involve that this is 
logically possible. Indeed, in the case of an observer who moves with a 
velocity greater than the velocity of light, this will not be merely a logical 
possibility but an actual state of affairs. I think that the main reason why 
(c) is pronounced by some writers to be incredible, as for instance, by 
Mr. C. E. M. load, 6 is that it seems to them to involve the possibility that the 
same event can occur twice. The reasoning appears to be something like this: 
When I am apprehending (say) the sun, I am apprehending something which 
exists contemporaneously with my act of apprehension. Yet, what I am 
perceiving is a phase of the sun as it was eight minutes ago (the time it takes for 
light waves from the sun to reach me). Therefore, one of two conclusions must 
follow. Either what I am perceiving is not identical with the phase of the sun 
eight minutes ago, 7 or we must suppose that the same phase can occur twice. 
And since on the theory under consideration the latter conclusion must follow, 
its absurdity compels us to reject the theory. This argument involves, 
however, it seems to me, an obvious fallacy. It rests, namely, on the 
assumption that when I am looking (say) at the sun at any moment, I am 
perceiving something which is contemporaneous with my act of perceiving. 
But that is precisely the point that is in dispute. For, according to the theory (c) 
the something which is being perceived may not exist contemporaneously 
with the mental act which is perceptive of it. So that the argument, stated 


• Cf. Proceedings of the Arist. Soc., Supplementary Volume, 1929, p. 134. 
7 Cf. Professor Strong's statement quoted above. 
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in this way, begs the question at issue. All the same, it does not follow that 
the assumption that the object apprehended must be there contemporaneously 
with the mental act of apprehending it is false. All one can say is that it is not 
self-evident. I suspect that when it is said that what I perceive must be synchro¬ 
nous with my act of perception the unquestionable truth that is contained 
in this statement is simply that my act of apprehension must be directed upon 
some object in order that it should be an act of apprehension at all. And, 
since an object must exist in order that an act of apprehension should be 
directed upon it, it is supposed to follow that the object must exist contem¬ 
poraneously with the act. For if it preceded the mental act it would be past, 
and that would mean that it is non-existent at the time when the act occurs, 
and this seems absurd. The upshot of the matter would appear to be that 
there is no sufficient reason for supposing that a knowing mind cannot tran¬ 
scend a temporal gap between it and its object as it admittedly can transcend 
a spatial one. If this be conceded “the awkward question as to how, if what 
we perceive is not the object itself, we yet perceive a ‘phase’ of it ” does not 
arise. 8 

There is no difficulty on the view just indicated, in accounting for the fact 
that a physical thing which exists at one time may appear to exist at another 
time. The first point to be clear about, in this connexion, is that, although a 
past event may be apprehended by a present mental act, it does not follow 
that the mind must know that the event which is being apprehended is a past 
one. On the contrary, a natural way of locating an event in time is by 
taking it to be simultaneous with other events which are being apprehended 
along with it. That is to say, events, which happen at different times, will appear 
to be located at the same moment in virtue of the fact that they are simulta¬ 
neously apprehended. Thus, two sounds appear to us to be simultaneous 
when we apprehend them together, although objectively there may be a tem¬ 
poral difference between the occurrence of the one and the occurrence of 
the other. Moreover, of two events the objectively earlier may appear to 
us to be the later, because it is apprehended after the objectively later. 
This will be so, for instance, when an objectively earlier sound is heard later 
than objectively later sound, as when the latter occurs at a place closer to the 
body of the percipient subject than the former. 


* Cf. supra, p. 13S. 
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SOME PROPERTIES OF BATEMAN’S Jfc-FUNCTION 
WITH NON-INTEGRAL INDEX 

By Prof. N. A. Shastri, M.Sc. (Nag.), M.Sc. (London), F.I.A.Sc. 


In a previous paper 1 the properties of Bateman’s ^-function with non-inte¬ 
gral index were investigated by using methods of analysis, and an integral 
representation, addition theorem and expansion were given. In the present 
note methods of operational calculus are used to get relations between this 
function and other members of the family of Confluent Hypergeometric 
functions. 


I. We have from the integral 1 

oo 

km (*) - e x f e-Pp~”(p+2x)»dp 

0 

R (n) < 1, n not an integer and x not negative, after a little transformation 
and with the same restrictions on n, 


e* ku ( P) ~ P j e~ px [• +|] dx p > 0 

0 


This integral gives by the definition of an operational 
following relation 


e p ( p) 


sin nv 
m 



representation the 


( 1 - 1 ) 


in which the Bateman’s ^-function occurs in the ‘ image ’. We will trans¬ 
form this by using the theorem, 

If/(/>)£= A (x), then == h (ax), a being positive, and obtain 




a)- s, r[‘^r 


to the operational representation 
n s ,„ (x) - j- 


R («) < 1 

0-2) 

= 4- A /(/>+ A) 

(1-3) 

R (m) > — i 

(1-4) 
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we get 

e 2 K. m (x) {p l R («) > - i 0*5) 

To these operational representations (1-5) and (1-2) with a equal to unity, 
we apply Parseval’s theorem as used in operational calculus, viz.. 

If k ip) % hi (x), and /, (/>) ~ h 2 (x) then 


CO oo 

J* k (*) K (*) dx ^ j" k (*) [h M dx 


and obtain 



sin m r° i 

mr J (1 + *) 


dx 


sin m r (2m) F (s — m —_n+ £) 
m T(s+m~n +”£) 


(1-6) 


Now, functions like Bateman and Laguerre polynomials, and 

Parabolic cylinder functions, Bessel functions of the first kind and many 
others are obtainable from N A m function by giving to .v and m suitable 
values. We will content ourselves by giving the results in the final form 
by omitting the calculations, as the transformations are well known. 2 


In the case of all the following results, R («) is less than one and 
n is not an integer. 



R (m) > - 1. (1-8) 

oo 

J X-$ D vWTx) k M (0 dx 

sin m.(- 2f +1 F (/+ *) F(l- n+ 1) 

’ h Vw T0— ri+ i) 

l being an integer. (1 -9) 
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oo 

J* X - 1 Dzz+i (V 2 x) k in (?) dx 


sin m ( -/Sfr* r(/ +|) T (/- n + 1) 
n \/n F (/— w + f) ’ 

/ being an integer. (1 * 10) 

OO 

X - 1 kvn (x) k 2n (x) dx 

0 

sin m (—y** 1 
~~ Fvn (i m — n ) 

f x m ~' l m (?)k m Q)dx 

0 

sin ivtt r (2m) F ( m + £) 

“ n Vw cos (m + n)v P (m + n + i) F(m — n+ J) 


m being a positive integer. (1-11) 


f V"- 1 erl* k 2 „ (?) L/* (x) dx 


sin mr r{m+ /+• 1) P(m) r(l—n+ 1) 

mr l ! 


P(i+ m— n-\- 1 ) 


OO 

J x *- 1 e' x k Vl (^)Lr {~x)dx 


(M2) 


/ being an integer. (1*13) 


or - 


sin m sin (/ + n ) r(m) JT (/ + n + 1) F(m + /+ 1) 

m sin (m-j- n+ /) *r // r(w + /+ « + 1) 

/ being an integer. (1*14) 
(—s in (m+ /)! (m — 1) !P(l+ «+ 1) 

nn /! 


(M5) 


m+ « + 1) 

/ and m being integers. 

The relations involving Sonine’s polynomials can be obtained by using 
the relation 

L,«(*)»(-y(a+ j)ir a (x). 


II. So far we have obtained relations between the ^-function with 
non-integral index and particular forms of confluent hypergeometric func¬ 
tions. We will now obtain the result involving Whittaker’s W* tiw function. 
_ m _ i « 

p e p x 2 J m (2Vx) R(m) >0 


We have 


( 2 * 1 ) 
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Hence by the application of Parseval’s theorem to this and to (1-2) we get 


oo x m 


jj e^x 2 J„ (2 Vi) & 2 » dx 


Op } 1 

r — m - 1 — 


- t m-\ 

e t 




smmr , i (m—*—1) ia , . 

—- r (m) a e W (a) (2-2) 

m i (/i-m+1), i (m+«) 

using the result 

k °° 

w *.-<•-> - Tb=i+ m) / " + '!■?*• d ‘ 

R(A:-i-m)<0 (2*3) 

Again Angelescu’s polynomial n„ (.x) being of the type of Generalized 
Laguerre polynomial belongs to the family of confluent hypergeometric 
functions and hence can be connected with the ^-function with non-integral 
index. For this we can transform by using (1 *3) the operational repre¬ 
sentation 

K, (y) - * m (X + }’)] = 5 * 2 "i rr r (y) V? ” • - 

r “ * ' • P 

into 

d — 1 | fits 

e~* bm (>’) - (* -1- >’)] fr f f # y { *r ( y) {p + , • 

Apply Parseval’s theorem to this and to 


•* *.(sb *7 ovy 


obtainable from (1*2) by putting a equal to unity, we get 


oo ^ 

' e 2 fc-j* Q) [n m O') - rr m (x +>>)] dx 

0 

sin ttn m ! , ^ x m ~ n - r - 1 , 

"mT ,f # r! * r (r) J (T+xr”- r+i 

0 

- ^ nn -m ! m j0 jn r (,V) 

m rmt rf\m— n — r) 
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A relation with Pearson-Cunningham function will now be obtained. We 
assume for this that R («) < 0 and transform the operational representation 
(1-2) with the help of (1-3) into 

(p I- 


.. p <T& Ic (p • 
p • A ‘ { 2a ) ■ 

CO 

To this apply the theorem: C 
and get 


sin mr 
mr 




(■ 


liP) dp- C h S: x) dx, if h (x) •. f (p), 

P J x 


ex 

/ 


k --’( e ir) ^ 


sin mr 
mr 


Cm 

f 


~~xx “/f —n— 1 n 

e a x (1 -f- ax) dx 


(■)'“■“/(*+?)■- 


< 2 ' 5 » 

after using the result (2-3) and T(z) /’(- z )--- 
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Z sin rrz 


Now put ay p + X on the left-hand side and replace Q by /, we get 


O 

/ 


r'<* P) dy • 1 1 


'irr5i+i>7»** w -»»® 
„ (/> 


R(«) < 0, n not an integer, a>„ m (z) denoting Pearson-Cunningham function. 8 

III. When n is not an integer we have also another operational 
representation in which the ^'-function occurs as * original ’ function, viz., 


, , ^ . sin m “ 

**. (•*) -T “ . ^ 


7T 


PSp~.\) m 

(m— n) (m + 1 — ri) (p + 1 )"*•* 1 


Again we have from (1 ‘4) 


N,./(2.v)4r 


2* p ip- 1 y- J -i 
\p+ 1)'+'A 


R (/) > - J 


(3*1) 


(3-2) 


Puttng s ~i and changing / into / — -J- we get 


(2-v) 


2* / -V (£- 1 

‘ r “ (>+. 


R (/) > 0 


(3-3) 
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Now 

_ 1 _ 2 2l ~ l p (p— l)- 7 * sin mt « P[P ~ W* 

P (p + 1F * w * =, (m— h) (m 1 - n) (~p+ l)"* " 

_ sin nn « 2- J p(p— 

2w „ = 0 (m — n) (m + 1 — njTip *f 1 

^ _ sin mr |? N*,,/(2.y) 

2tt mmt (rn-h) (in -f r~ n) 

from (3 -2) after interpretation of the right-hand side. The left-hand side 
can be interpreted with the help of the product theorem of operational 
calculus as applied to (3-1) and (3-3), we obtain 

« li 

J* h n (x - g) N j, H (2$) d( { j' k 2n (a -0 Nj, / j (f) rff 

o 0 

Hence changing x into %x we get 


/ *«• (V) N -*.« (f > (3 4) 
0 


R (/) > 0, R («) < l, it not an integer 
The operational representations 


e* k-,„ (x) 


sin nv 


- «) (M+ 1 - It) 




?*"fn_T1* 

£ NjwMm+l.lw (2x) =f (3 *6) 

can be easily obtained from (3 1) and (3-2). 

Now 

1 1 _ sin nn « (-) m + l (2 - p) m 

p P m w '„ =«(w - n) (/«-f 1 ~ h) p m 

sin nn j? (-)’"< 3 (2 -p) m 
* « t , (m - It) (m + 1 -- n) p m * v 

A _sin nn j? e T N^j, L (2_x). 

• «• ,,*0 2®^(w— «) (m+i — nj 

after interpretation with the help of (3-6). The left-hand side can be 
interpreted with the help of the product theorem, (3-5) and 

x* . 1 

TTlT+l)™^ 


R (0 > - l 
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and we get 


f (x-O *'" 1 U)d£ 

« 

s j“«5 r ( 2/ ) r _*Wfc/(2.x) . 
ff 2^ „ = 0 (w—/i) (m+ 1 - n) K ' 

For different values of /, the results (3 4) and (3-7), yield as before many 
cases involving particular forms of confluent hypergeometric functions. 
A particular case is worth noting. For /= (3-4) and (3-7) reduce to the 

following relations between Bateman’s function of non-integral index and 
Bateman’s polynomial. 


and 


et (x- £) ci£ = 

0 

0 

J" e ~*k 2 „ (x - £) d£ = 


sin /w j? ( —T k*m (* ) 

2n m = e (m — n) (m + 1 — «) 


sin m J? ( -r* 1 k im+2 U) 

2 -n m " 0 (m - «) (m + 1 - n) 
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SOME RECENT FINDS OF APABHRAMSA 
LITERATURE 

By Hiralal Jain, M.A., LL.B. 

In an article on ‘ Apabhram&a Literature ’ contributed to the Allahabad 
University Studies, Vol. I, 1925, I had noticed in brief the works in 
ApabhramSa which had been discovered by me or had become known through 
other sources till then. I had since then continued my search for manu¬ 
scripts of Apabhramsa works and I propose to notice here some of the 
works which I have been able to discover. 

1. Pajjunna-kaha, 1 Sk. Pradyumnakatha of Simha is a poem in 15 
sandhis containing in all 306 katfavakas of about 3050 granthas. It narrates 
the life of Pradyumna Kumara who was the son of Kr$na and the 21st Kama- 
deva out of the twenty-four recognised in the Jaina hierarchy of remarkable 
persons. In the introductory part of the work we are told that Siddha 
was inspired by the goddess of speech in dream to write a poem, and the 
actual theme of the poem was suggested to him by an ascetic named 
Amayacanda Sk. Amrtacandra, the pupil of Maladharideva Madhavacandra 
who visited Bambhariavacla during his religious tour. At that time 
Bambhanavada was governed by Bhullarta a K^atriya Guhilaputra and a 
dependant (lit. servant) of Ballala the son of Ranadhoriya (Ranadhlra ?). 2 


1 The MS. belongs to] the Jaina temple at FarmIchnagar, Meerut, U.P. Another MS, 
deposited at the Chaubisi Jain Temple at Chanderi in Gwalior State has just come to my 
notice. It is dated V. S. 1550 Kartika Vadi 14 Wednesday when Sultan Gyasuddin was 
ruling over Maiwa. I have not yet had the opportunity of examining this work thoroughly, 

2 i ire n w \ $$ fas 11 

1 fare reftfa ^ 11 fotj 1 11 

«mr-atr §rre at ft*®* refft tjs Wfjftfa 1 

11 * 11 

m faftorfa 1 sji* fa« farref? ftanfa 1 

«T faj I *TTf fat; fa«re JR'Itr I 

* * * * * 

ffaft wn 1 fasfa fas 1 

sfaifi fare * faff* *reg «re$ *s fai ^ 1 
1 # gfarc^fa ftfafa fa fa u 1 « 
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Further on we are told that the names of Siddha’s parents were 
PampSiya and Devana* From this description we learn that the poet 
belonged to the town of Bambhapavafa which was included in the kingdom 
of Ballala. The town may be identified with Bamanwad in Sirohi State of 
Jodhpur. But we are not sure about king Ballala. He may, however, be 
the Malava king of that name who is claimed to have been killed* by 
Yasodhavala, the Parmara Mah&matitfalesvara of Abu, and a feudatory of 
king KumSrapala of Gujrat, for whom we have a dated inscription 5 of 


m gfagng i ^ sqsg *g i 

aig tflg 1 i 

i qt-qrqr<n-q3vqttftq-q;3- i 
3 ng gqi% qf%fa i Pm q=e®°g airaf^r i 
swnr^f *nm i «r fafig qg jssrm i 

i tifamqoiw«wi a i 

wwm orrft qsg i s#irrqr«rfaw<r5TOg i 
ti ga* i Tonih^tit §?r?f arspwft i 

sug gsarwrowiBg i gff^g^ arf| g®g i 
trffc sqn sriqft i aw atrvffc? enqft t 
tmr-Pr?igvr srqtifofa gfaft «r*if%fq 3iqf| srggfim 1 

ora-frinTOfoit 33 sswffc g’r it < n 

atf 3tf qt*rar f?q?m i ciq-pRn-tfm-^3tq-^r?rw i 

*1 qsfa i #r trf«r gfais arfftPrzg i 
gmrnttftr amg i m 3ftmt #*m aR q q fisg i 

oiwifoS^teffeiffc: wt? i gf gfts q*i^ qs g wN ftg-1 

3 53 qqnpr-^anriT^g i ^wwnr»mqonoi?toi i 
pg<nqmqgq«R0«m i %$ qorftrc qrgor? „ 

4 • • fafanwiqmsFnsr- 

sprqfr w i 

aBTtWTTSWfl *tI55q^^5fi?ag i 

—jffipro Smr s sF^hr wrist, wr. i, g. »t- 
*T«ig«F*Ff*nt;qi55gqf?tsmiPhtFgin?T3i 

are*rr «w$*r gittfqffi aBm*n?fs*wg n ii 

—anfJRT^r:, Ep. Ind., VIH, p. 211. 

3 »ttm% anfrar rntaar, wtr. % $. 
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V.S. 1202= A.D. 1146. If this be correct then our poet may be said to 
belong to the early part of the 12th century A.D. 

Siddha, however, does not appear to be the author of the entire work 
as we have it. His name appears regularly in the colophons up to the end 
of the 8 th sandhi. But in the colophon to the 9th sandhi Simha is mentioned 
in place of Siddha. At the 10 th sandhi, again, there is the name Siddha . 6 
It might be conjectured from this that Simha was another name or epithet 
of the same poet. But from the 11th sandhi onwards in the colophons we 
get also the name of Simha’s father as Buha Ralharta. 1 Then again the 
praSasti at the end leaves us in no doubt about the separate personality of 
Simha, because here we are told that the poet Simha was the son of 
Ralharta Pandit and his wife Jinamatx of Gw jar family. He had three younger 
brothers named Suhhamkara, Sadharana and Mahadeva. He was advised 
by his preceptor to complete the poem which had remained incomplete on 
account of the death of Siddha, while he was yet composing it, for “ Blessed 
are they who bear up uninterruptedly the feats and poetry of others .” 9 

6 5*r q^iwi^iTT; qqqnqtfl I • • ■ 

sww i — t -qsfefinKftropwr , 

8 a? q*rcs fowmtRtnvj i i 

i trqfirsf^rst wng 1 

<r^r q«t#r favm* 1 swmqfcr 4 w?sflw i 
arf* t gwfai t 

aiuwegiB I $5*3 I 

^rqwj sfttre aig i "nlror 5 ^ g®tc qqq 1 
stfrtg mg • qwnsrcs 1 

»rg «re wtt* ftg tnq 1 sfcitte fsN$g <q (?) 1 
*roift fa 1 qtsqqrftq atoroftorerq 1 
TTfif$ f^r * (-f^ra q-) q® t fagorfa «trar 1 
wnwnagq g»ra*ft* 1 f% 3Tfa«ntr fa*r nsfa 1 
vrfts 1 fa«n*fa ** qqvgwHftgr 1 
** falif fatfawtf firmg 1 gq<*tT qwtq^r <nrg 1 
*15 «rthj qrtfa ft 3 * .... 

. * ..* ti (^r) w (q«n) 1 

qqqw# q^fiwr fapM etffc esftq tt 

This prtfKssti is not found by me in the Farrukhnagar MS. which is dated V.S. 1517 Sunday, 
the 3rd of the bright fortnight of M&rgailrja. But it was found in an incomplete MS. utilised 

7a 
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That Siddha and Simha were different poets and the latter only completed 
what was left incomplete by the former is also suggested by the ending 
colophon of the MS. which mentions Siddha and Simha as the authors of 
the work.® 

2. Sukumdla Cariu 10 of Sirihar Sk. Sridhara, is a poem in six sandhis 
and contains 124 ka^avakas. It narrates the life of the pious SukumSla 
who later on becomes a saint. The poet has given to us a good deal of 
information about himself and the circumstances that led to the composi¬ 
tion of the work. 11 One day in the JIna temple at Valad which was ruled 

by Mr. Mohanlal Desai for his article " f JTRTI5R1 trsfi apTSTO contributed to 

the Atmfinamla Centenary Commemoration Volume , Bombay, 1936. This MS. was dated V.S. 1532. 

0 ?fa 5rg5R[?4 fas cW faCCfa: ?<T II fa* ^ trfatffa gfa X 

cfaqrt i c*v it 

10 I have seen two MSS. of this work, one dated Samvat 1486 and the other Samvat 1629, 
both deposited in the TerSpanthi Bara Mandir Bhandar at Jaipur. 

11 t*$fa fcfa **cqorfaqritr I D|fa *lfa I 

faftnhSwfaqqrfarcr i am** i 

qsfai sramc fac gfaj cc?f 1 
swrtfrTT 5501 arfaft 1 qfa&qorfaoi gfaq 1 
wfas afaqc 3<*tc 1 t 

q* m *nwnfa®rwi5^r 1 q*c?gcfa*ft i nrcq r J<5tr 1 

v$ qfaf rac <rc 1 nfarc g?fa arc t 
3 fag^rfa trfaqfc f^ntr t qwsig^farspmt 1 
^i^onmoflJTsgoTOTf 1 q^nr»mit<it 1 
*rctfa°r gfafrr q^fR 1 tfr gforc q$ qjTfanar 1 

a «§ ®t«tc (%<wr wrrafa 1 facxfag nmg simfa 1 
si gfa rq *C fagqrfa ) gn^qwjfagc faynfa 
qw-ars^Rqfa fare farfacg gq»c rwfts fac*n«rfa 1 
CC fa fafa 3 ?nrt«nr gj q*?fa gar qicfa 11 ^ 11 
tn 8rwrfa fafa rro 1 fa w «d>n n»w faw rcfail 1 
q>C fafaca faqtnn q^rs 1 gyj qfonfara^wsfra' 1 
gj qgfa^rfqrfafurrcs 1 ^fag^qfarfaaracqrtcg 1 
arc gf*rrwstn%«c anwfa 1 factrfag *rg ges or cfwfa 1 

3*^ *wc ^C 1 n fagfafa fafacc « 

* ♦ * * # 

unrfang cfafa angwifa 1 t vi gfaerj m awnwnfa 1 
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over by king Govindacandra, an ascetic named Paumaeva Sk. Padmadcva 
delivered a sermon during which he referred to the charming story of 
SukumSla Swami. One of his listeners was Kumsira, the son of Pithe Sdhu, 
who felt interested to know more about the story of Sukumala Swami. 
But the sage referred him to the good poet Sridhara to have his curiosity 
satisfied. Thus, Stidham was induced by Kumara Sdhu to compose the 
poem. This patron of learning is said to have belonged to the PawavStfa 
family and the poet has commemorated his name in the colophon to each 
sandhi 12 and has also praised him in several verses added at the beginning 
of the sandhis. 13 At the end of the work the poet has given a detailed genea¬ 
logy of his patron. There was one Jaggu Sahu and his wife Galha. They had 
eight sons, Pithe being the eldest. The other seven brothers were Mahinda, 
Tikka, Jalhana, Salakkharia, Sampunria, Samudapala and Nayapala. Pithe's 
wife was Salakkhand from whom he had two sons Kumdra and Ndnu. 
Kumara had for his wife Pauma Sk. Padma from whom he had four sons 
Palhana, Sdlhana, Balhana (?) and Supat. xx The place Valad where the 
poet wrote may be identified with the modern Valad in the Ahmedabad 


12 tfororafaroifti! 

wtrii u i u 

% nm firpr ^ #issr 

(at the beginning of Sandhi 2 , etc.) 

14 «nftr 311 i i 

1 l^gorftaMf^rwsr? t 
(rfarfittgvfare » atf *s«j 1 

nwp orw<rt fanO i W* 1 

nojtsj iiit uras i sms**? fw*nRr 1 
•m g** ■ftts 1 gs*rwrf^ fin ws 1 

3*3 ^ 1 33 ft gwww® » 

w&t w £3*3 53^ at? 1 *rog amra - a* 1 
ar^jg 53 wwg 1 » 

ft*r *r$p* wwtaro I ftWW 1 
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district of Gujrat. Govindacandra appears to have been a local ruler. The 
poet has recorded the date of the completion of his work in detail 18 as 
Monday, the 3rd of the dark fortnight of Agrahana, in the year 1208, 
presumably of the Vikrama era ■•(— 1151 A.D.). The extent of the whole 
work is mentioned as equal to 1200 grantha (§loka). 1# The MS. of the work 
is dated Monday, the 13th of the dark fortnight of ASvina, Samvat 1486 
(1429 A.D.) when king Dungarasimhadeva was reigning at GopScala 
(Gwalior). The copy was made for Yasahkiriideva the pupil of Gunakirti 
the pupil of Sahasrakirti, the successor of Acarya Bhavasenadeva of 
Mathuranvaya, Pu$karagana. 17 

3. Chhakkammovaesa 18 Sk. $afkarmopadesa of Amaraklrti Gani is 
a poem in 14 sandhis containing 215 kadavakas. It deals with the sixfold 
duties of householders, namely worship of god, attendance on the teacher, 
study of the sacred texts, self-restraint, austerity and charity, with illustrative 
stories. The poet has given an account of himself both at the beginning as 
well as at the end of the work, from which we learn that he belonged to the 

af? <nwor i arras gmwntog i 

srai-vnoj; am far i 

wjtt *rfor«r gamf? nfatr farrow n ^ ii 

a? i tsg gg ofoig gtFre i 

5ji /Sfuj cpn? i srg w or i 

arrfoRsrf i ^trgar'ift i 

Ufora 3 fiw ortir i frrosre t 

tr? i fte pw i 

15 mr* i ttffctf i 

tBWrtRr arm?5» an^rr ( f^rer^) sforft i 

16 «rrc? mi »t«h roots i 

gffitarcsj stg ggoors it *»v» n 

17 «rf^ n ttramagrf Trar-f n?#*$ar-f*JwnR - 

wfaft *rrgTim g^M anatri 

ii *>tjw *naRgjt SRtffzr i 

18 MS, dated lecv *! *TRfT is deposited in the 

Digambara Jain Mandir, Agra. Another MS. dated V.S. 15S8 is deposited at the 

Jain Temple at Cbanderi in Gwalior State. 
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illustrious line of teachers of the Mathura Sarigha, the succession list of 
which starts with Amiyagai (Amitagati) 19 who was succeeded in order by 
Santisena, Amarasena, Srlsena, Candrakirti and Amaraklrti the author. 
The teacher Amitagati appears to be no other than the famous author of 
Dharmaparlkfd, Subhd$itaratnasandoha and various other works, who 
flourished at the time of King Munja (1050 V.S.). Amaraklrti calls him 
‘ the delighter of the king’s mind by his virtues and the reference may be 
to King Munja himself. Similarly, he describes Santisena, the successor 
of Amitagati, as a teacher ‘ to whose feet the king bowed The poet tells 
us that his patron of letters was Ambaprasada 20 of the NSgara family and the 
son of Guriapdla and Carcipi. Ambaprasada has also been called “ the victo¬ 
rious banner of the Krsnapura family ”. 21 The poet dedicates his work to this 
Ambaprasada whose name is mentioned at the end of each Sandhi. 23 The 


19 wfam* JTsrgft gfagsrcfa atn% fag stttftestg i 

sagrnfajfanptg 11 ^ ti 

nfa tffirag aft ana tflg 1 1 

mjTfmrftr wrcfcg 1 afr p - f^rar gg 1 
faft&g gft 'rf^ 2 tq?rg 1 a£r ar^iomfoarg 1 
gg afr aaraftf&rmg 1 1 

'rwifjf^rr'wsg 1 arras gfag 1 

arga asm atg arra 1 nm wnfofa faffiJraqirra 1 
29 arawrffc ftfprafrr 1 1 

«*i%for-goraresf 1 arafawrarmfomiiT 1 
smi-*r«nrTnt 5 m gsg^arm wvfan srgatra* 1 

ai qfima 555 fawrrra *rfag wrwwf 11 % 11 

1 ) 

21 wrawj *W"ig3 i t 

garararj gt^T 1 ft ftfurafa 1 

(gfa IV, V) 

22 wwtft 1 qraar* fhffc mmi fa«rc 1 

gfa vfi 1 

23 $1 gftraat* gig ara^ftftrrafatffcqrrg 1 

*f^rsflra<*ra amara g($ 11 

(gfa % 1 ) 

"tfj fora sraffc jf wrafoR i gfaftfor q*rat i 
. anrcft ^-sra*«*fo^- , »TP 8 n<n 

tfwni«nwi»i}i «nn qraprft toft src# u sfor w u 
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poet has also called Ambaprasada as his younger brother, 21 from which it 
is clear that the poet himself belonged to this family before he renounced 
the world and joined the order. 

The composition of the work is said to have taken place at Godahaya 
in the Mahiyada desa of Gujjar Visaya, 2 * which may be identified with the 
present town of Godhra situated in the Mahikantha Agency in Gujrat. 
He has mentioned the time of his composition as Thursday, the 14th of the 
second fortnight of Bhadrapada in V.S. 1247 (A.D. 1190), and it took the 
poet one month of ceaseless activity to write out the work. 2 ® At that time 
the ruler of Godhra was Kanha (Krigria) the son of Vandiggadeva of the 
Cdlukya family. The names of these rulers are not traceable in the main 
Calukya line of Anhilwad- It may therefore, be presumed that there was 
some branch line of the Calukyas ruling in Mahikantha at that time with 
their capital at Godhra. 

Amarakirti has mentioned 27 no less than seven other works composed 
by him, namely, Neminahacariu, Mahaviracariu, Jasaharacariu, Dhamma 
caria-tippana , Suhasia-rayana-nihi, Dhammo vaesa-cuddmatti and JhSriapaiu. 

14 **q*rrar i wuqftgy i g gs**rg i 
28 at? *g i *fa* *nft*f *fq*g i 

i *T*rq*rc*q?*fajg i 

*** arfat *faf**rg i «r tpg farfag gfcretg t 
***** 
fr angfroftr ***!** i qjs? unrfnrffj q?m i 

i *fatr ***rfa*w?tsig t 
fanwfawfav-ttsrsn** i ^f^pqsg ffai’&ffir** » 

20 *rc? **? ^rsfrqqtfoft i fa f * ****<$ fatrretfa i 
**ft Or *?**f i *raft t 

?* ?5 i *? ftffc** snag <**?$** t 

17 ^mt-******?!®! g^jjwnrrwf a r gar*? i 

fa gft q*rt* atj fawro* *fatj af***n$ im n 
q^ttr q? omtwfer t fa??*s ftfW ? ?i , «ft* i 
arroj fa fafa* i q*fa*t*3 fas q*rg i 

f^qorar q*g i fa? fat:?* fat? fair? i 

tt**fafa*fafa i gfa** g ?i ftw ? * * fafa' l i 

t a? fa fnfafapg i 

WFg*q$ trj q** i ft* fa* tfa «*#* i 
***-*!?*•*»** **fa t amt? ft*? *far*arm? i 
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He tells us that he composed the Jasaharacariu in Paddhatjia metre, and 
it may therefore, be presumed that the language of the work was Apabhram£a. 
Subhdfitaratnanidhi is said to have been a collection of Sanskrit verses. 
Dhammacaria-fipparia was so composed as to make it intelligible even to 
a dull person. It is not unlikely that this may be a commentary on Dharma- 
parlkpa of Amitagati. In addition to these, the poet tells us that he composed 
many other works in Sanskrit and Prakrit. But, unfortunately, none of these 
have so far been discovered. Manuscript explorers, particularly in Gujrat, 
might very well keep an eye for these works of Amaraklrti. 28 

4. Anuvava-rayana-paiu 29 Sk. Anuvrata-ratna-pradTpa of Lakkharta, 
Sk. Lak$mana is a poem in 8 sandhis containing 206 kadavakas equal to 
3400 Slokas in extent. 10 It deals with the religious vows of the Jaina 
house-holders. The poet, according to his own statement, completed his 
work on Thursday, the 7th of the dark fortnight of Kartika in V.S. 1313 
(A.D. 1256) after his labours of nine months. 81 He belonged to the Jayasa 
(Jaiswal) family and the names of his parents were Sahula and Jaita .** The 
patron of the poet was Kariha<ja Sadhu of the Lambakancuka family who had 
two sons Harideva and Dvijardja and whose father, grandfather and great¬ 
grandfather were So4hu Sahu, Amrtapala and Hallana respectively. 33 


28 For more information about the MS. of the work see : "anrctfffrriiir 

9991 ” in frqfo y ra r ww?, w. f%*4 \, s. anft, and a, 

%. IX* wf* I 

20 The MS. dated df* IV, ^ 4*919 5*9 tfmqrcft is in possession of the 

writer. For its full description see %4 914 %*4 VV-\. 

80 94 j/Sdr 9*491?: I 9«ft4 94 4!9!99rt I 

«p«5 $1999 94 44 1 9Tft999TC $14 fthSfctjq I 

45-5f4 9m fof 4414 I 914994*144 14314 I 

81 fa* 94 %*4 STPCfr I q$91$9-feta9(f49I% l 
9*4*44 9*4* 994% I 9ftt49T9fk9 9*444% t 

g44Tt 991Tr I 9441% $4% 9lf*»9%ft? I 
49 919 *49 9T44tg I 9*999 4% 4% 9?g I 

SM WfBfl qftfo 94 9> i44 I S9494-34-filr49(144 I 
•9T49J9n49f*9Tq*4 I 9999?ftfit %%4T4>4 I 
44 93444444^ 4*3 1 %*44 99fa q%4%% 4*3 I 

88 9»f 9ft 3*9411 I 94944191 599f%fa4Tl I 

9H 51 fof* fq44Tg I 9f44 9*41 4^59131 
54l%49 944*91,4 I ........ 
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Kanha is said to have been the great minister of king Ahavamalla of the 
Chauhana family ruling at Rayavadtfiya situated on the river Jamna .® 4 It was 
at this town that our poet also dwelt. Ahavamalla’s father and other ancestors 
were Sriballala, Jahatfa, Abhayapdla and Bharatapala respectively. Bharata¬ 
pala had his capital at Chandavada on the Jamna. Hallana is said to have 
been the chief in the council of king Bharatapala. His son Amrtapala was 
the minister of king Abhayapdla , while Sodhu was the minister of king 
Jaha<ia and after him of his successor iSrlballala. 3 ® Ahavamalla is said to 


fan trctr wfiPTf i qg jrt# i 

* * * * * 

^mr-frri argnrfirfaT ft? smfcq t 

d? q ot^i ft u «, n 

* * * * * 

* * * * • 

«B0fI qftq? 3iwig>-'tfaf i i 

s * 3trotT0T^rKct^c«T I | 

* * * ♦ * 

dt "tt** wnpnrfppr i i 

* * * * * 

wTfmHrtwwdg i gftra* n ani i^wswrng i 
***** 
trtt qs^igd qfds: i i 


* * * * * 

srar-dt gt fdnmfa «r fans 1 

gqftss ** qtwroti w fans 11 * ti 

31 55 ngwmvg 1 1 


Hjrtg tr«r 1 1 

dt *mcgfwn<mt 3 1 tgg S **5 «npg 1 
■num f wi i g 1 fawmfn-qfarjgwrfaais • 
trir w ww rg ssjscs 1 ffaqsft*r*n? 5 Jt«f 3 1 
nWWf'WWKfflig I *T?JRT'=tf^I*TfI0i4§ I 
it wnnrrawnonmfa 1 gqfts ivmmwft 1 


* * * * * 

55 mi faftwj df 1 nftferfij 1 

sit traft afcsraftfir **3 1 

faftw g sfcns *9 forof isiss 11 * 11 
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have behaved heroically in battle against the Mlecchas by which term is.; 
presumably meant here the Mi|hammadans. He is also said to have 
extricated the thorn from the mind of Hammiravlra . It is possible that we 
have here a reference to this king’s help to Hammiradeva of Rapathambhor 
against the onslaughts of the Muhammadans. Hammlradeva was killed 
in battle in A.D. 1299, i.e., 43 years later than the composition of the 
present work (1256 A.D.). Or, if we amend the available text a little, 
reading ‘ Naddha ’ in place of ‘ N aft ha ' and take Hammlra as the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit equivalent of Amir a —a Muhammadan chief—the text may be 
taken to mean that Ahavamalla was a constant thorn to the Muslim 
ruler. 

The Rayavaddiya and the Candav&da mentioned in the work may 
be identified with the modern Raibhd and Chandwdr near Firozabad in the 
Agra district of the United Provinces. The present work is thus important, 
besides its language and other subject-matter, for bringing to light a whole 
line of the rulers of the Chauhana family ruling near Agra during the 
13th century. 

5. Neminahacariu 36 of Lakhamadeo Sk. Lak$manadeva is a poem 
in four sandhis consisting of 83 kadavakas. It describes the life of Nemi- 
n&tha the 22nd TIrthamkara. In the colophons 37 to the sandhis the poet 
mentions himself as the son of Rayana (Ratnadeva). In the introductory 
part of the poem he gives a few more details about himself. 38 Here we are 

36 The MS. dated VaI • W t “ <s deposited in the Terapanthi Bara 

Djgambar Jaina Mandir Bhandar at Jaipur. 

37 top? trawnrarift 

s ® 1515 t forerctg i 

fare *153 'twi i iraf t 

anrw-nw-itfire i 4 ^«3 fas t 

ift ni5r ten* i Rffcrerw t 

«W 3 w* Rwwm i ait ytm u formq wr* i 
RwRW mppc §9T5 3WI 3tftl Rfojl ^ RtWW I 
arf$ f5p» ^5hEi55 i | 

ttf* forctf kiwbj *r*g i n’mfafrrc nftormg» 

W RWm wj aft I’JVvjgri» «n?f Arcj i 

gw* gteradfore qnfa > i 
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told that in the Malava (Malwa) country was situated a town called 
Gonanda which was in a very flourishing condition. It was a great seat of 
Jainism and a resort for highly learned monks. One noteworthy point 
mentioned about the town is that “ Here was produced that essence of 
grammar which became the ornament to the throats of the learned.” Pos¬ 
sibly it means that an important work on grammar was written there by 
some writer and the work became popular amongst scholars. It was in this 
town that Lakhamadeo was born of Ratnadeva in the Purvaqla family. 
He turned out to be very pious and learned and decided to utilise his talents 
in composing the work. In the ending kadavaka of the work we again find 
mention of his Pauravada family. He is here said to be well-to-do in wealth 
and family and possessing a charming personality. 39 In addition to this we 
are told here that the author began his work on the 13th of the bright 
fortnight of Asadha and completed it on the 13th of the dark fortnight of 
Caitra. 40 The composition of the work thus took eight months and a 
half. Unfortunately, we are not told the year in which this composition 
took place. The MS. of the work which T examined records 41 that it was 
a gift made on the 10th day of the dark fortnight of Marga£irsa in Samvat 
1510 (A.D. 1453). The work may thus have been composed any time 
before that. 


#43 4*343 3T4#trftoj *T44* I 

# ft3 artg #3 ®T 3*4* II 

***** 

ft qfffog ft or ?4tft i ftf f? tftfa gitirfa amrg i 

***** 

38 i ftorqqg 3%*rar44 i 

i 34*4343 4 ^ 4*43 i 
rR ft ft>43 rig 3t4STT4f I 

40 «rrtfa3 awraftnmfa i *3 qftgog 4*?jqft ertfa i 

qra* gor* # ft*? ft*rq* «*mfoq3 # 34* i 

e o o e o 

41 v-w frnfaft 4ft i* aff warnwrcnfo vt. 

qw4iS$4nmfc 4- «ft ftunrafttn-. «ft qtrefofa s q gftqywaffi 

4ffcl*4 4. I #31^41 iflft 3. 34*0Wptf 3. fc*f( 3#t *$ 31# 

4W4 43 I 



AN OLD BILINGUAL (PERSIAN—URDU) POEM 

By Ghulam Mustafa Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

(King Edward College, Amraoli) 

The Manuscript 

In connection with the Rau^aju’sh-shuha^a, Rauda(u’l-‘Uqba and Rau- 
cjatu’l-Anw&r by Wall of Vellore, we had mentioned two more Urdu doublets, 
the Pand-nama (1000/1592) and the AsSsu’l-Musalla (1004/1596), which 
rank with the earliest ones known so far. 1 We discuss here an old poem* 
of the same nature, though technically to be called a qa$Ida. Every verse 
of it ends with ‘r’ and is in the eight-footed ‘rajaz’ metre. This poem, 
namely the “ Tu'hfa-i-Na$ayilV’ (r= a Gift of advice), is bilingual in the sense 
that it had been originally in Persian, but has an interlinear translation— 
though by a different poet—in Urdu verse as well. It opens with these 
lines :— 

/ft ifcji'tS '* 

ds.O-r it; 

And the colophon runs as follows :— 

■•Ctutft. cAfi <■ (*!&&&> 

LfjXf r t * 

This shows that the poem was composed by the saint SayyitJ Shah Raja 
Qaft&l and written by the scribe JIw§ Mi yin ‘Mahdawl*. But he was the 
author of the Persian work only, as the Urdu version was done by some 
Qu’Jbl or Rizl, as the following verses of the translation denote:— 


1 See the Ma'Orif, January 1940. 

* I am obliged to Mr. Hamldu’r-Razrfquc, Chief Translator, Nagpur, for kindly lending 
me the MS. It has got this poem in 64 ff. ani each page generally contains about 13 verses, 
but the total number is >,572, as we shall see later. Copies of this poem are found in the India 
Office, Hyderabad, etc, 
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?>)/$ - * 

The author of the Persian work ( “Raju Qattal”, being the title) mentions 
his name and the purpose of the poem in the following verses, which we 
copy here along with their Urdu version:— 

bjdj i‘j 

j>C}i c *’ 

kifydIty'ifouptffyli «•> 

iyu 

In these verses the following points are to be noted:—(nr) The first verse 
shows that the author of the Persian work was Yflsu’f and not Yusu’f Gada, 
as Dr. Ethe thinks, 4 because “gatjUl” (meaning a beggar) is, in my opinion, 
a conventional name used by the poet for himself and is not a part of his 
name, (b) The work, as the first and the fifth verses denote, was written 
for the author’s own son Abu’l-Fat-h, 6 better known as “Gesfl-parfiz” of 

* Mr. Shamsullah Qadiri's Vrdu-i- Qadlm. p. 68, but our MS. does not contain these 
two verses. 

* India Office Catalogue, p. 136. 

* The writers of Kaudafu'l-Aullyd (Tr. *Abdu'l-M*jld, p. 73), fChatinatn't-Affi)* (Vol. 
p. 366), etc., say that this poem was written lor GesQ pars?, but his ' Kunya ’, " Abu’UFat-ij 
could not be found in any book. 
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Gu’lbarga (Deccan), who died in 825/1422 and who is more famous than his 
name-sake Ha^Jrat Ru’knu’d-PIn Abui-Fat-fc* (d. 735/1335), whose equality 
the author wishes from God for his son in the second verse, (c) In the 
sixth and seventh verses the work is named as “Tu’hfa-i-Na$&yib” ( -=a Gift 
of advice). 

The Authors 


The author of the Persian work is a prominent figure amongst the 
Indian saints, but, unfortunately, there is much difference of opinions regard¬ 
ing his dates. According to MaulanS AzatJ BilgiramI, this saint started 
from Delhi on the 20th Ramadan, A.H. 725 (- Friday, the 30th August, 
A.D. 1325), along with his family, and, after four months, reached 

Paula(abad (Deccan), where he died on the 5th Shawwal, 7 A.H. 731 
(-^Friday, the 12th July, A.D. 1331) and was buried close to it at 

Khu’ldSb&d- The writer of Khazinatu’l-Asfiya. (Vol. I, p. 367) gives the 
date of his death as 774/1372, but oven the latter is wrong, because the 
saint completed this poem of 45 cantos and 786 verses on Monday, the 

10th of Rabi II, A. H. 795 (— the 23rd February, A.D. 1393), as its last 

lines show:— 


jtysc/j 




So, about the date of his death this much is certain that ho died after 
795/1393. Now, as for the details of his gnosis it is agreed upon by his 
biographers that having had the full command in religious knowledge he 
studied spirituality under Hacjrat Nasiru’d-Pin “ ChirSgh-i-pihlawi ”, 8 
(d. 757/1356) and thus being the follower of the “ Chishfiya ” order he 
also became his “ Khalifa ” (== spiritual descendant). It was because of this 
relation that he has praised his spiritual leader thus 


• His accounts are found in Fiiishta, Vol. It, pp. 411-12. In Khazlnafu'l-AsfiyA (Vol. II, 
p. 51) the date of his death is 735, but in Flrishta (Voi. II, p. 411) the date of his father's death 
is recorded as late as 776/1374. 

’ Rawfaful-AuliyA (Tr. p. 73) and MasAllku's-Saltkln (Vol. 11, p. 441, Agra edn.). The 
latter adds that he started from Delhi in 724 and that he had been a courtier of Ghiyathu’d-pin 
M. Tughiaq (d. 725/1325). 

* This is the date of his death in Flrishta (Vol. II, p. 399), but from p. 416 (Ibid.) we know 
hat fit A.H. 772 Sayyid Jal&hiddin came to see him at Delhi. His full name Nfl'lruddln Mahmfld 
is found on the same (latter) page as in the verse quoted. 
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Jjm\ f'r-*?>Ijfcflfa 1 <S—V*>-> ifi 

/piA^U^^Xt J < iSM j y&>>QWAfp* 

(S&$L 

His tomb at Khulcjab&d is still visited by huge crowds every day and 
the title 9 “ Qattal ” (a great killer) is believed to have been given to him 
because of his ‘ fiery ’ spirituality, which commands the phenomena so much 
so that no bird can pass over his grave and if any one does, like one turtle¬ 
dove which is buried close to him, it would instantly die. Such is the 
people’s belief and is exaggerated even more. 

About Qu’jtbl or Razi, the author of the Urdu version, nothing is known, 
except that he was a contemporary of the Su’ltan ‘Abdu’llfih Qu’tb-Shah 10 
(1035/1625-1083/1672) and that he completed his work in 1045/1635, as 
the following verse shows:— 

j/\; y 3 

The Scribe 

Now something is to be said about the scribe “JiwS MiySp ”, who 
gives his father’s name as Faqlrulllh in the colophon of the attached work 
of our MS., containing the famous 90 Letters 11 by Mu’s(af& (d. 984/1576), 
a very prominent worker of the ‘ Mahdawi ’ mission. Amongst the follow¬ 
ers of the ‘ Mahdawi ’ sect (the scribe being one of them) the “ Tutya-i- 
Na?ayib”, the poem under discussion, seems to have been very popular, 
as it is referred to in Adhln’s “ RisSla-i-Rig ”, written in 11&1/1767:— 


f There is one more saint of this title (see Fitlxhta , Vol. II, p. 417). 

50 Urdu*t~Qa0n, p, 67. 

11 In the colophon of those letters the scribe calls himself " Sag^«Sstan&»i^argih4*niu$annif M 
(“» a dog at the threshold of the court of Mu>tafii), and this term suggests that his father is the 
same man who copied Bahn?n-Nukty by 'Abdullah in 1236/1821 and is the seventh direct 
descendant of Mustafa (see the Oriental College Magazine, Fart 1, Nov. 1940, p. 75), This 
eventually means that our scribe copied the MS. after 1236/1821. 
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tzUkft&cteMf 

And this popularity seems to have been misused by the scribe, as he adds 
two verses himself to the following lines of the 3rd canto :— 

I bOtyvlbbtyi&MjlP bis !£> d~"iI tr> 
fu fi»2y*»k»+C'jfy t 

MhAov&M/ yi tiMgtf&Wk *> 

After the second verse the scribe puts a caret and in the margin writes the 
following two verses in Persian: — 

* 

LU»tf.y 

In my opinion these two verses were certainly added by the scribe himself, 
because (a) they do not contain their (interlinear) Urdu translation, which 
means they were not in existence at the time of the translation and ( b ) the 
year 905/1499, which is given in the second verse for the appearance of the 
“ Mah<JI ”, is not found in any authentic tradition of the Holy Prophet. 

Now we turn to the 45 cantos of the poem, which contain 786 verses and 
they are as follows:— 

(!) The praise of God, the Holy Prophet and the author’s spiritual 
leader Khwftja Na$!ru’<j-p!n “ Chirfigh-i-Pihlaw! ”, and also some bits 
of advice; (2) religion; (3) religious beliefs; (4) knowledge and its virtues; 
(5) ablutions; (6) prayers; .(7) Zakit (religiousincome-tax) and charities; 
(8) fast; (9) pilgrimage, joumby and religious wars; (10) recitation of the 

** Oriental Cation Mataslnt, Part I, F*b, 1941, pp. 29-30. 
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Holy Qu’r-an, other prayers and requiem; (11) livelihood and contentment; 
(12) marriage; (13) the propriety of bringing a wife; (14) eating; 
(15) drinking; (16) wearing clothes; (17) sleeping; (18) selling and purchas¬ 
ing ; (19) moving in the society of kings and rich people; (20) culture, 
manners and consultation; (21) following the good traditions of the 
ancestors; (22) compliments, talks, advice, etc.; (23) jealousy, malice and 
pride; (24) sincerity; (25) fear of and hope in God; (26) thanksgiving and 
patience; (27) repentance and piety; (28) miserliness and generosity; (29) 
good behaviour w'ith and doing good to people; (30) endurance and anger;. 
(31) enforcing the ordained and condemning the disdained; (32) permission 
for song, music and ecstasy; (33) different games; (34) sacrifice of animals; 
(35) months, seasons and days which are auspicious and otherwise; (36) old 
age and youth; (37) merits of attempts and demerits of lethargy; (38) 
troubles and condolence ; (39) martyrs and martyrdom; (40) poverty and 
distress; (41) richness; (42) attainment of Paradise; (43) Hell; (44) miscel¬ 
laneous topics ; and (45) a hymn and epilogue. 

Under these exhaustive heads necessary religious guidance has been 
instructed by the saint to his son in order to regulate every walk of life 
scientifically and in the most natural way, and it is needless to discuss them 
when they are all based upon the original authorities. But it will be 
important to quote this Chishfi's views about songs, music, etc., for the 
guidance of the present followers of the Chixhlya order of saints, who over¬ 
estimate the exact permission about them:— 


tp'.t 


if) 

tyJtyOrfajiJfr!)b (») 


iM) 
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Language 

We have already seen above that the author of the Persian work was 
fully qualified in all branches of religion and naturally in Arabic as well, 
but, like the mystic writers of that age, he had a free choice to modify the 
pronunciation of certain words to fit them in the rhyme; e.g., ' lii§ar \ 
(tii$r), ‘makar’ (makr), ‘muqar’ (muqir), ‘ qabar ’ (qabr), 4 qa<Jar’ (qadr), 
etc. He has also overlooked prepositions and also short syllables in 
metrical feet, which we can notice in the verses quoted above; and at one 
place in the last canto he has translated a Hindustani proverb thus:— 

About the Urdu translation it will be enough to say that it is in the old 
* Deccani ’ language and therefore contains generally those words which are 
not common now; e.g., ‘apin’ (self), ‘ jauf ’ (like), 4 kad ’ (sometimes), 
‘ ker ’ (of), 4 kila ’ (alone), 4 kubal ’ (difficulty), 4 latakna 4 (to be proud), 
4 latpatna ’ (to be insnared), 4 lorna ’ (to request), 4 luk ’ (upto), 4 thSon ’ 
(place), etc. 



A NOTE ON CYRUS THE GREAT AND THE 
BHARATA BATTLE 

In the last issue of this Journal 1 we have tried to resuscitate the view that 
Cyrus the Great and Kai Khusrau of the Persian traditions are one and 
the same person. Further in a previous issue of this Journal * it has been 
surmised that the battle which Cyrus the Great fought against the Indians 
and some other people on the eastern confines of his empire provided the 
original nucleus round which the MahSbharata epic grew up, and Cyrus 
may be the Kuru prince Duryodhana. To the arguments advanced there 
for this view we may add the following, which would also suggest a 
common source for some of the traditions recorded by the Greeks and the 
Persians as well as some of the traditions preserved in the MahSbhSrata. 

(1) In the MahSbharata we find that Duryodhana, the Kuru prince, 
shares the sovereignty with his blind father Dhritra$tra. In the ShShndmah 
we find that Kai Khusrau is a joint monarch with his old grandfather 
Kai Kaus who, during his invasion of M&zandar&n was blinded by the 
White Div. 

(2) In the MahSbharata Kama, one of the mightiest warriors of the 
time, is a great supporter of the Kuru prince. In the ShShnSmah we hear 
of a powerful warrior and nobleman, Oran, who was a great supporter 
of the Kaiyanians, and who played an important part alongside with Kai 
Khusrau in the war against the Turanian prince Afr&siy&b. 3 

(3) In the MahSbharata Salya, the ruler of Madya kingdom, is another 
great supporter of the Kuru prince. The MahSbhSrata gives Artiyani as 


1 Nagpur University Journal , No. 7, p. 1 ft. 

1 Ibid.) No. 6, p. 31 ff. 

* According to Shdhndmah Karan was the son of KAwft and the ruler of Kh&war. In 
describing the leaders of the army arranged by Kai Khusrau against Afr&siy&b, Firdausi 
speaks of Kftran as follows: 

.. greater still, K&ran, 

The fighting-man, victorious everywhere, 

The shatterer of hosts, who ruled Khfiwar, 

A world-lord, wary, and imperious. 

—Sh&hnQmah (Translation by A. G. Warner and 

E. Warner), Vol. IV. 
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another name of Salya.* ArtSyani may recall Artabanus who, according 
to the Greek accounts, was one of the most influential and powerful 
noblemen during the period of the early Achtemenians. Malcolm has 
suggested the identification of Artabanus with the mighty Rustam of the 
Shahnamah . 5 Zal is the name of Rustam’s father. One wonders if the 
name Salya is derived from Zfil.* 

H. C. S. 


* *3%* % fptwm i 

wrfofir sfofo «'At n 

—htah&bh&rata, Karpaparva, Ch. 32, v. 56. 

1 History of Persia, Vol. 1, p. 235 fT (John Murray, 1825). 

* According to the Mah&bhdrata the name Saiya was given to this mighty warrior as he 
was a terror of the enemy. 

tnprt wit# gft t 

tratraNl f| % *n*r sflrtfafc m v ii 

—Karpaparva, Ch. 32, v. 57. 
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The Early Aryans in Gujarata. By K. M. Munshi. 

This is a monograph in Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji Lecture series, 
published by the University of Bombay, 1941. Attempt is made here to 
reconstruct the early history of the expansion of the Aryans in Gujarata 
from the Vedic and the PaurSriic sources. According to the learned 
author the traditions about the Aryans in Gujarata are very much older than 
the Vedic DaSarajfla, the Battle of Ten Kings. These are associated with 
the Manvas and the Bhrgus. He regards the Battle of Ten Kings as an aspect 
of the conflict between the Haihayas, who are identified with the Vltahavyas, 
and the Bhrgus. This ferocious, ceaseless and protracted war between 
the Haihayas and the Bhrgus is carried upto the times of - K&rtavirya 
Arjuna and ParaSurama. The period assigned for this conflict is 
1500 to 1000 B.C. The author on good grounds locates Mfihi$mati of 
the Haihaya king Kartavirya Arjuna at the place where now stands the 
town of Broach in Gujarata. The home of ParaiurJma, the chief of the 
Bhrgus, was SurpSraka on the sea-board to the south of Bombay. Thus 
Haihaya Bhrgu conflict or at least one of its final stages took place in 
modern Gujarata and that, as a consequence, both Gujarata and Konkan 
were occupied by the Aryans. 

The author also raises an interesting side-issue, i.e., the historicity of 
the battle between the Kauravas and the P&n<javas described in the Mahd- 
bharata. “There is no reference to any war between the Kurus and 
Pafic&las or to a single great figure of the MahSbharata or to a later Parik$it 
and Janamejaya in the later Vedic literature, the latest part of which must 
be placed long after any conceivable date of the Bhirata war. Why are these 
records silent about that devastating conflict? Why is not the R&jasfiya 
Yajfla of Yudhi$thira or his coronation referred to in the tediously elaborate 
ritualistic texts? Why is Krsoa not spoken of? How is this conspiracy of 
silence to be explained except by the inevitable conclusion that no such war 
took place and no such mighty figures lived in fact?” The author con¬ 
cludes that “ Janamejaya-P4rik$ita’s ancestry is not reliably known and the 
story of the Mah&bhSrata is a purely imaginary one. A magnificent national 
epic appears to have been woven into the heroic tales which floated round 
the memories of the great conflicts which began with DasarSjfia and of which 
the central figure was ParaSur&ma.” The author himself calls this as a 
“ bold inference ”. It is more likely, as Dr. Sukthankar suggests, that 
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Bhfgu exploits and traditions did not form part of the original MahSbhdrata, 
and they had been indiscriminately introduced into the Epic due to its asso¬ 
ciation at a later stage with the Bhfgus. 1 As We have elsewhere suggested 
the absence of reference to the Bhlrata battle or its heroes in the early 
strata of the Vedic literature is perhaps due to the fact that the date of 
this battle itself falls in the late BrShmanic and the beginning of the 
Upanishad period, i.e., the sixth century B.C. 3 

H. C. S. 


1 *’ The Bhrgus and the Bh4rata» M Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, October 1938. 

* Nagpur University Journal, No. 6, p. 31 ff.; and also The Poona Orientalist, Vol. VH, 

p. urn 


Ancient Vunaptipatras. By Jn&naratna Dr. Hirananda &9stri, m.a., m.o.l., 
D.Litt., Ex-Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, and Government 
Epigraphist for India (Retd.). Published as Memoir No. 1 of Sri 
Pratapasimha Maharaja RajySbhisheka Granthamala, Baroda State, 
1942. 

Sri Pratapasimha Maharaja Rajyabhisheka Granthamala has been 
started to commemorate the accession to the gadi of His Highness the 
Maharaja Pratapasimha Gaekwad, and the intention is to issue from time 
to time memoirs dealing with cultural movements affecting Western India. 
We have before us the first publication of this series, dealing with documents 
which had so far escaped any particular attention of scholars, but which 
the learned author has now shown to throw useful light on the history of 
Gujarat-K5thiawa<j. The author has examined twenty-four VijMptipatras 
or epistles of the Jaina sect which were culled by him from scrolls supplied 
to him by Jaina Munis like Kdntivijaya, Jasvijaya, Punyavijaya and Carana- 
vyaya. These documents cover a period of two centuries and a half the 
earliest bang written in V.S. 1667 (A.D. 1610) and the latest in V.S. 1916 
(A.D. 1859). The first of these, being the most important artistically as well 
as historically, is connected with the farmSn or command of Jahingir the 
Mughal Emperor, prohibiting the slaughter of animals during the ParyushanS 
period. Akbar, we know, was very favourably inclined towards the Jainas, 
and under the influence of the Jain&c&rya Hiravijaya he, in the year 
1583 A.D., had made animal slaughter during the Paryushapd days a capital 
offence throughout his vast empire. This tolerant policy of the Great Mogha 
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was revoked by his successor Jah&nglr. A deputation of the Jainas visited 
Jahangir in 1610 A.D. and secured a new imperial rescript to the same effect. 
The language of this epistle is Marw&tji and the editor has added to it 
a Gujarati as well as English translation. 

A very important and interesting feature of these scrolls is that they 
contain paintings, generally of a high order. For example, the illustrations 
found in the epistle containing the farman of Jahangir were worked by 
Salivahana, the celebrated painter of the courts of Akbar and Jahangir. They 
include two portraits of Jahangir and prince Khurram and figures of 
Jaina monks, etc. The memoir under review contains no less than 
28 pictures artistically reproduced, some of them in tricolour. 

In an appendix the author has noticed and reproduced “ some old 
Indian letters ” from the Mudraraksasa , from Kfemendra's works, from the 
Mdlavikdgnimitra and from the Lekhapaddhati. The last one is of a 
particular interest being an agreement between a slave girl and her purchaser 
in V.S. 1288 (A.D. 1231) proving the prevalence of the abominable custom 
of slavery in Gujrat during the thirteenth century, though this document, 
according to the author himself, is “ extraneous to the subject of the 
Memoir ”. 

The usefulness of the Memoir is greatly increased by the author’s 
introductory remarks about Jainism, their custom of sending Vijnaptipatras , 
and their methodology for writing and decorating letters, and an index. 
The learned author and the Baroda State authorities deserve to be congra¬ 
tulated on their successfully drawing the attention of scholars to this source 
of Indian History hardly tapped before. 

H. L. J. 
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RAMGIRI OF KALIDAS 

By Dr. T. J. Kedar, B.A., LL.B., D.Lrrr.. M.L.A. 

Recently when I inspected the places of interest on the Rimfek hill, I was 
attracted by the image of Trivikrama, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu. The 
pose of this image which is taken under protection by the Archaeological 
Department is very interesting. The upper part of the body shows distinctly 
a militant attitude befitting a person who wants to strike down his opponent. 
The right leg is raised and then bent down in such a way as to bring the foot 
on the head of the opponent. The image itself is made of stone which has 
a dark red appearance. It recalled to my mind the following stanza from the 
Meghaduta. 

saw: qj^i ftwir: n 

While exhorting the cloud to enter the heron’s hole on its northward 
journey, the Yaksha asks the cloud to assume the slanting pose of the dark 
leg of Vishnu raised in order to put down Bali. The pose of the leg 
is described by the expression The image which is on the 

hill very correctly shows the slanting, transverse length which the cloud is 
advised to assume. It is clear that the poet realised that the cloud could not 
enter the heron’s hole in an erect condition. The cloud would have to bend 
down or assume a transverse pose to facilitate its entry into the hole. How 
would the cloud then look ? The poet uses a simile. Could the simile chosen 
by him have been only imaginary? Or was it chosen because some such 
image of Vishnu was before him ? I am inclined to think that the latter 
theory is more probable. The dark leg of Vishnu is there on the hill. The 
slanting transverse pose of the leg is also there and the length of the leg and 
the entire appearance of the image are so impressive that the poetic genius 
of K&lidfis could not but have been profoundly influenced by them. 

Here ta one proof of the association of K&lid&s with the RSm{ek hill. 
I have seen pictures of the images of Trivikrama and seen some images myself. 
To the best of my knowledge this is the solitary image of Trivikrama to which 
$he description in the above-quoted stanza from MeghaiMta so faithfully 
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applies. It is also a matter of no mean coincidence that the image stands 
on the northernmost arm of the hill. 

There is another remarkable circumstance noticed in Canto VII of the 
Raghuvamsha. The other leg of Vishnu is referred to in the following 
stanza: 

?rgjpT <rfa msrewri wan » 

The assemblage of the insolent kings obstructed, on the way, Aja who 
was taking away his bride just as Pralilada obstructed the leg of Trivikrama 
(Vishnu) while securing the glory or wealth of Bali. In the image on the 
Ram(ek hill, one leg is shown as placed on the head of Bali and the other 
leg stands on the ground but the hands of a person are holding it—obviously 
firmly, suggesting the idea of obstruction. Mallinatha in his commentary 
quotes the following stanza from Vamana Purarta : 

SJfRf. SUTR5T mt*. i 

fawhrg <n*rw?p* wvtf 11 

Prahlada who knew what fate awaited his father Hiranyakashipu when 
Vishnu attacked him was apprehensive about the life of his grandson Bali 
and so obstructed the leg of Vishnu while he was advancing. In the edition 
of the Vamana Purana available to me, reference is made to Bfina, the minor 
son of Bali who was present on the occasion. I have not been able to decide 
whether the hand or the hands that held the leg are those of a small boy or 
a grown-up man. One thing is, however, certain that in one famous work 
of the poet one leg is described and in another work, the other leg is described. 
This remarkable coincidence unquestionably establishes the c ommo n 
authorship of the two works but when one remembers that the simile intro¬ 
duced in the Raghuvamsha was in connection with the obstruction caused 
to Aja in Vidarbha and when one also takes note of the fact that R&mtek 
was a part of Vidarbh, the presence of KSlidfis in Vidarbha at some part 
of his life seems more than probable. 

It is the presence of the image in front of him that has in all probability 
inspired the two similes and this fact in my opinion furnishes one more link 
in the chain of evidence available for establishing that R&mtek is the R&mgiri 
mentioned in the MeghadOfa. 

Another link in this chain of evidence is furnished by the following 
description; 
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I^TOW: l 

*T«T: dftlt*SrotrCJ% WIW W» 

f%fatq«n*inr u 

Before the cloud advances beyond the Ramgiri hill, it is advised to dis¬ 
charge its contents on the ploughed lands of m«R %?tr and then to 
turn back a little and advance speedily towards the north.. Where is this 
‘ Malam Kshetram ’ ? Can we locate it somewhere near the Rftmtek hill ? 
If we accept the usual interpretation placed on the word 4 Mila ’ by commen¬ 
tators including Mallinatha, we shall have to say that it describes the plateau 
of a hill. This does not help us in identification. Moreover, the reference 
to a mere plateau by a great poet would be meaningless. If the idea was to 
indicate a mere plateau, why couple it with the word 4 Kshestram ’ ? Why 
should the cloud before leaving Ramgiri visit the 4 Milam Kshetram ’ ? 
There must be some propriety or purpose in it. There would be no point 
in suggesting that there were ploughed lands in the vicinity and they had 
to be watered. In the whole journey, there were thousands of stretches of 
ploughed lands in which agricultural operations were carried on. The 
reference to * Milam Kshetram * seems enigmatic. can 

be interpreted on the lines on which sfoaR (Kaurawam Kshetram) 
in stanza 51 of the Purvamegha has to be interpreted. The latter 
means The former should mean the word jjrsr being 

an adjectival form of (Mala), just as is an adjectival form of 

(Kuru). U55 (Mala) is a name derisively given to Jainas or Bauddhas. 
If there was a habitation of Jainas or Bauddhas, the place associated with 
it would naturally be described as which is the same thing as 

tnsR otr (Milam Kshetram). 

Is there any trace of a place associated with Jainism or Buddhism in 
the vicinity? There are many Jain temples even to-day in the vicinity of 
R&mtek, and there is also a stupa believed to be Buddhistic just a mile from 
the Rimtek hill and to go to it from Northern spur of the hill, one has to go 
a little to the west or behind the spur. This stupa is under the protection 
of the Archeological Department and I understand that the Department 
had at one time the idea of excavating it, but later on the idea was given up. 
This stfipa seems to be within the limits of the modern trorc (Manasara) 
village. means a lake or a pond if there is no difficulty in reading m 
(Mana) as equivalent to ms (Mala) we can safely conclude that mw* was 
the former mm*. w and s are interchangeable as we know that 
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is described by villagers as aft* or the word LambSrdar is described 
as Nambardar. There is still a pond beyond the stupa and one can be 
certain that if there was a habitation of Bhikshus, there must have 
been a pond or a tank for their ablutions. The orthodox Hindus would 
well describe the locality as U5W?: which in course of time got corrupted 
into A stupa implies also sanctity and there is no wonder that 

the place was styled as which name could be described by the 

expression $r?PSt like «Rttarn; sriTR for exigencies of poetic diction. If 
this deduction is correct we have got an additional link to connect RSm- 
giri with Ramfek. 

There is yet a third link. In stanza 15 of the Purvamegha, we get the 
reference of the form of Gopala assumed by Vishnu. 

The stanza reads thus: 

saw ergtRratr % 

The cloud while resting against the top of the Ramgiri hill and adorned 
with the rainbow is compared with the form of Vishnu in the guise of a 
milkman wearing the crown of peacock’s feathers. Evidently the com¬ 
parison is with Sri Krishna. If a spectator were to see the cloud from the 
valley below the place of the image of Trivikrama and if we imagine that the 
cloud was resting against the top of the hill where the present temple of 
Gopala is situated, there would be good ground for the above comparison. 
Anyway we have still the temple of Gopala near the temple of Rama, just 
on the edge of the main hill. It is quite probable that the present image 
and the temple were rebuilt in commemoration of an old image of 
Sri Krishna appearing in the form of Gopala. This would require a further 
research and more data. Anyway the simile used in this stanza does not 
seem to have come from poetic imagination only. There was and must have 

been also an image of Gopala which occasioned the use of the simile. 

/ 

I would not like to close this article without a reference to fosfrmts 
occurring in stanza 14 of the Purvamegha : 

3$: >ZJT frifc <TCR: 

dr 

aft fww&aw n 
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The R&mtek hill is known as the hill of penances (trilqfir) and 
must have been a place of resort for the Siddhas. Another possible idea 
is that like Yakshas, the Siddhas who are believed to be superhuman beings 
midway between man and God regarded the hill and its neighbourhood as 
their favourite haunt. Curiously enough, there is a temple of Siddheshwar 
to the south of the hill near the confines of the modem village ■rorwr, 
believed to be old srf^m*i. Taking the former meaning as more 
probable, it is not difficult to imagine an existing habitation of Siddhas who 
had their hermitages (Ashramas) there. The old temple of Siddheshwar 
still existing only a mile or two from the hill may throw some light on the 
description in the above stanza. 


Part II 

In my previous articles published in the Nagpur University Journal* 
I have indicated the route followed by the cloud on its northward journey 
from Ramtek to the Kailas mountain. 

The route, according to me, lies over the Satpura hills and ends at 
Hoshangabad so far as the Central Provinces are concerned. The cloud halts 
midway between Ramtek and Hoshangabad, on the top of the Amrakuta 
mountain. According to Wilson and other scholars, this is identical with 
Amarkanfak in the Rewa State. This position is untenable because the cloud 
has to traverse a fairly long distance from there to reach the Narmada. 

Stanza 19 of the Purvamegha which is as follows: 

t w , 

shows that the cloud has to cross the further route (trmsrefr) 
with a quickened pace. The Narmada rises at Amarkantak and there is 
no question of traversing further distance to reach the river. 

It appears to me that the place like Amla in Betul District is indicated 
in the MeghadUta. This is practically midway between Ramtek and the 
river Narmada. Amla could be read as Amra, the letters & and <c being 
interchangeable. It is moreover situated on the big plateau of the Satpura 

* No. 6. 
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range, its height being between 2,500 and 3,000 feet above the sea-level. 
The Amrakiita mountain is described as tugni**. (with a spacious plateau). 

If the mountain had merely a tapering top, there was no propriety of 
describing the mountain as having a spacious plateau which as we find to-day 
is nearly 60 miles in length. 

The account of Satpura hills given in the Gazetteer of Betul District 
is very interesting. It says “ the name which is modern originally belonged 
only to the hills which devide the Narbuda and the Tapti valleys. The term 
Satpura is now, however, customarily applied to the whole range which 
commencing at Amarkantak runs south of the Narbuda river nearly down 
to the Western coast. The Satpuras are sometimes, but incorrectly, included 
under the Vindhya range. Taking Amarkantak as the eastern boundary, 
the Satpuras extend from east to west for about 600 miles and their greatest 
depth exceed 100 miles from north to south. The shape of the range is 
almost triangular. From Amarkantak an outer ridge runs south-west 
for about 100 miles to Saletekri hills in the Balaghat District, thus forming 
as it were the head of the range which shrinking as it proceeds westward 
from a broad table-land to two parallel ridges ends so far as the Central 
Provinces are concerned at the famous hill-fortress of Asirgarh.” It appears 
from this account that the whole range was known or must have been known 
as Amrakiita range, the name having been taken from the apex of the 
triangular range. In this view, no difficulty arises as to the location of the 
mountain on the route taken by the cloud. 

All the same, the place of halt is necessary to be fixed. Amla as stated 
above appears to be the place, it being practically the highest point on this 
plateau. 

The place of halt is characterised by forest-fires which are quenched by 
the showers of the cloud. It is interesting also to read the graphic descrip¬ 
tion of forest fires given in Betul Gazetteer and recorded as far back as 1866 
by Col. Forsyth. It says: 

“The foliage of the Saleh droops and withers after a few weeks of 
sunning, and its naked yellow stems then fill the prospect like a vast army 
of skeletons. But even this stage is not the worst. It continues till the 
month of April introduces the torrid summer season, when the fierce sun 
saps up the last particle of moisture in the basaltic regions,” 
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“ Then the grass has become like tinder and a thousand accidents may 
set it on fire. The traveller dropping a light from his pipe, the wind 
carrying a spark from an encampment of jungle-hunting Banjaras, the torch 
of the belated traveller and should it escape these accidents, then the delibe¬ 
rate acts of the graziers who with the first fall of the rain in June, bring 
herds of cattle into these tracts to graze on the resulting new crop of grass 
will start a jungle fire which nothing can stop till it burns itself out. Early 
in the hot season it is a fine sight to watch at night the long creeping red lines 
of the jungle fires on distant hill-sides. From the hill fortress of Asirgarh 
the eye ranges over the whole of the upper Tapte-valley and at this season 
the whole country appears at night ringed with these lines of fire, curving 
into the curvature of the hills; here, thin and scarcely visible where the grass 
is scanty on a bare hill-top; there flaring through tracts of long elephant 
grass or wrapping some dried and sapless tree-stem in immense tongues of 
flame. By night a ruddy glow colours all the heaven above the spot; while 
by day a thick pall of smoke hangs over the valley. Near this scene the air 
is stifling and thick with the falling flakes of ash. Wild animals have fled 
to the neighbourhood and clouds of insects rise before the advancing flames, 
to be devoured by myriads of birds collected seemingly from every end of 
the country. ” 

The appearance of forest-fires at the beginning of the hot weather was 
a phenomenon thus noticed authoritatively nearly 100 years ago, and 
occasionally is even noticeable now. Could these fires have been on a lesser 
scale at the time of Kaiidas ? It was the early rain which quenched the fires 
and that is why the poet attributes a feeling of gratitude to the mountain in 
the second couplet of stanza 17: 

JT stisfir smgfcTtfOTWsrOT i 

It shows at the same time how fierce and devastating must have been 
the forest-fires and what a relief the early showers must have given to the 
denizens of the forest. The next thing to be noticed is the kind of people 
who inhabited this region. When the poet described the population at 
Rfimfek and its vicinity, he used the words and This 

indicates that this tract was fairly well-settled and civilized and populated 
by agriculturists among others. But when he comes to the region of 
the Amrakiita mountain, he finds there (women belonging 

to the hill-tribes). Betul District or for the matter of that, the whole of the 
Satpura plateau, was an uncivilised tract, peopled only by the hill-tribes 
like Gonds, Bhils and Korkus who are even to-day in preponderance there. 
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In fact Betul District is the heart of what is known as Gondwana, and seems 
to have been opened up to civilisation not earlier than 5th or 6th century 
A.D. The District Gazetteer says that as early as Ptolemy (130-161 A.D.) 
the large district at the head of the Nanaguiia or Tapti river was occupied 
by the Kondalis, a name which has been generally identified with that of 
the Gonds. The river Tapti takes its rise about 20 miles to the south-east 
of Amla. Amla at one time appears to have been a strong-hold of Gonds. 
Remains of many old Gond tombs are even found to-day there. 

The showers are wanted not for agricultural operations just as they 
were wanted for this purpose near Riimtek but only for extinguishing the 
forest-fires. The description given in the Meghaduta in my opinion, 
clearly indicates the correctness of the route I pointed out in the previous 
articles. 



LOCATION OF RAMAGIRI 

By Mahamahopadhyaya V. V. Mirashi, M.A. 

In his well-known lyric, the Meghaduta, KSlid&sa describes RSmagiri as the 
place where a Yaksha, exiled from the heavenly city of Alak& fixed his 
residence and from where he sent a message to his distressed beloved at 
home. The location of this RSmagiri has long been a matter of controversy. 
It is therefore proposed to discuss it here in the light of the latest researches. 

The theme of the Meghaduta being a product of the poet’s fancy, we 
do not get any help for fixing the location of this place from Sanskrit 
literature as we do in the case of the places mentioned in his other works. 
We have consequently to rely mainly on the description of the RSmagiri 
and the way of the cloud-messenger as given in the Meghaduta. Let us 
therefore see how the poet has described these in that KSvya. 

RSmagiri was regarded as very holy; for while in exile, Rama and SItS 
had lived there for some time. The hill had a pool of water which had been 
sanctified by Sita’s ablutions. Its slopes were marked by the venerable 
foot-prints of Rama. It is not therefore surprising that several hermitages 
clustered round it. When clouds came over the hill in the beginning of the 
rainy season they looked like elephants stooping to butt against a rampart. 
It abounded in shady trees as well as cane-plants called Nichula. On this 
hill the exiled Yaksha noticed a cloud on the first day of Ashadha. Its sight 
made his grief of separation unbearable. Realizing that his beloved also 
might be in a similar plight, he thought of sending a message to her by the 
cloud. He therefore eulogised it and honoured it with the offerings of 
Kulaja flowers. He then began to describe the way to Alaka. 4 On your 
way to the north,’ said he, ‘ you will, O Cloud ! first have to ascend the 
table-land (Mala) where fields are rendered fragrant by the operation of the 
plough. You will then turn a little to the west and again pursue a 
northerly course. The mountain Amraku{a will next give rest to you on 
its peak. Having poured out your showers to extinguish its wild fire, you 
will be able to fly more swiftly. The river Narmadfi, whose stream is shattered 
at the rugged foot of the Vindhya, will next meet your eye. Thereafter you 
will visit the DaSfirna country. Having reached its far-famed capital 
VidiSfl, you will drink the water of the Vetravatl. There the hillock 
Nfchairgiri, the caves of which, rendered fragrant by the perfumes used by 
courtesans, disclose the licentious youth of the townsmen, will afford you 

9 
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test and shelter.’ The subsequent way of the cloud-messenger not being 
necessary for the discussion of our subject need not be described here. 

The foregoing description of the Cloud-messenger’s way clearly indicates 
that Rfimagiri lay to the south of VidiSfi. Now, the location of VidiSfi is 
certain. Archaeological excavation has proved beyond doubt that it is 
identical with modern Besnagar, a village near Bhilsfi in the Gwalior State. 
The river Betwa (ancient Vetravatl) flows by its side. The hillock Nichair- 
giri now goes by the name of Udayagiri and lies about two miles to the north. 
It has some old caves well known for sculptures and inscriptions of the 
Gupta age. The description in the Meghaduta therefore plainly squares 
with the situation of Besnagar. On the way from Rfimagiri to VidiSfi there 
lay in order the Mala country, the hill Amraku(a and the river Narmada. 
We have now to see the situation of which of the several hills said to repre¬ 
sent the ancient Ramagiri answers to the description given in the Meghaduta. 

Let us first consider the identification of the hill proposed by the ancient 
commentators of the Kavya. Vallabhadeva, the oldest of them, who 
flourished in the tenth century A.D., says that Ramagiri is Chitrakuta. He 
further adds that it cannot be Rishyamuka as Sitfi did not dwell there. 1 
Sthiradeva, who flourished in the same period, remarks that Ramagiri is a 
well-known hill in the Dandaka forest, but give no further clue to its identi¬ 
fication. Dakshinavartanatha, who is so garrulous in regard to Dirignaga 
and Nichula, is completely silent on this point. Mallinfitha, the famous 
commentator of Kalidasa’s works, has merely reiterated the opinion of 
Vallabhadeva that Ramagiri is Chitrakuta and later commentators have 
followed suite. The identification of Rfimagiri with Chitrakuta may there¬ 
fore be said to have been accepted by nearly all Sanskrit commentators. 

The reason for this identification is not far to seek. Rfimagiri is no¬ 
where mentioned in the Ramdyana of Vfilmiki. The only hills mentioned 
in the RSmayaria, where Rfima sojourned during his exile are Chitrakuta 
and Rishyamuka. Of these, Rishyamdka is out of the question; for Rfima 
visited it after the abduction of Sltfi. The description in the Meghaduta 
that Rfimagiri had a pool of water sanctified by Sltfi’s ablutions plainly indi¬ 
cates that it could not have been Rishyamdka. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that Sanskrit commentators identified Rfimagiri with ChitrakQta, the 
only other hill mentioned in the RUmQyatfa. But the identification is clearly 
untenable. According to the description in Vfilmfki’s epic ChitrakQta lay 
only about ten kroias from Bhfiradvfija’s hermitage which was situated at 


1 ‘ flufhfftsr *r 5 tfarurt qwrrowrat \ ’ 
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the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumnfi. It is generally identified with 
the hill near K&mt& in the Banda District. 1 * Chitrakfl|a and Kfilanjara were 
well known in ancient times as sacred and fortified hills which ambitious 
kings vied with one another to keep in their occupation. 3 The hill near 
Kamti is still well known as a holy place of pilgrimage. It has on it sacred 
foot-prints of Rama, SIta and Lakshmana. But its situation clearly shows 
that it could not have been Kalidasa’s Ramagiri, for it is to the north of the 
Narmada, not to the south as required. The cloud could not have met 
the Narmada, VidiSS and UjjainI in its northward journey from Chitrakuta. 
The identification proposed by Sanskrit commentators is therefore clearly 
untenable. 

We shall next turn to the opinions of modern scholars. In his latest 
edition of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, Prof. K. B. Pathak, the veteran orientalist, 
identifies Ramagiri with Ramgacjh in the Sarguja State in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. This hill has the well-known ancient caves of Sitabengra and Jogi- 
mara containing Brahml inscriptions of the second or third century A.D. 
Some of the caves are dedicated to Rama, Lakshmana and SIta. There 
are a few images also collected together in one place, but they do not appear 
to be very old. On the wall of a cave there appear two foot-prints which are 
popularly supposed to be those of Rama. This place is undoubtedly very 
old, but it is not likely to be Ramagiri, for it is not to the south, but to the 
north-east of Amarakaufak where the Narmada takes its rise. If the 
Yaksha had to send the Cloud-messenger from this place to VidiSa, he would 
have asked it to pursue not a northerly, but a westerly course. Besides, 
the hill is situated in an unfrequented and inaccessible forest tract. Mr. Asit 
Haidar has very graphically described the difficulties which he and his party 
had to encounter in reaching the place on elephant-back. 4 Again, there does 
not seem to be any particular reason why the poet should have chosen this 
R&mgatjh as the place of the exiled Yaksha's residence. 

The third hill with which Ramagiri is identified is Ramfek, which lies 
28 miles north of Nagpur. This view was first expressed as early as 1813 
by Prof. H. H. Wilson in the notes to his editio princeps of the Meghaduta. 
In proposing this identification. Prof. Wilson pointed out that the hill was 


1 The RffltUiyafia states that this ChitrakQfa lay at a distance of only ten kroias from 

Bhftradvkla’s hermitage which was situated'at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna near 
Allahabad. The hill near Kflmtt is however 65 miles from Allahabad. To reconcile this 
discrepancy Mr. Partiger suggests that ChitrakQta was the name of a range of hills stretching 
from the river Ken to about 20 miles from Allahabad. 

• See, «.g„ Ep. bid., Vol. V, p. 194. 

4 Modem Review for 1915, pp. 379 ff. 
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covered with buildings consecrated to Rlma and was periodically visited by 
numerous pilgrims. The geographical situation of this hill answers to the 
description in the Meghaduta. Just near Ramtek begins the table-land of 
SatpurS, which was evidently the ancient Mala country described in verse 
16 of the Kavya. This identification of Mala is supported by the statement 
in a stone inscription from Ron that Achugi II, a feudatory of the later 
Chalukyas of Kalyanl,® defeated the lord of Pahala (/>., the contemporary 
Kalachuri king ruling at Tripuri near Jubbulpur) after conquering the Mala 
country. 

After ascending the Mala country the cloud was asked to turn a little 
to the west and reach the hill of Amrakuta. This hill is generally identified 
with Amarakantak, but this view is open to the objection that Amarakantak 
is situated not north by west, but north by east of Ramtek and does not lie 
on the way to Vidisa. Besides, the ancient name of Amarakantak was 
Mekala, not Amrakuta. It is well known that the Narmada which takes 
its rise at Amarakantak is called Mekala-suta ‘ the daughter of Mekala \ 
Again, the description in the Meghaduta that the cloud after crossing some 
distance from Amrakuta would see the Narmada at the foot of the Vindhya 
mountain, plainly shows that AmrakOta lay at some distance to the south 
of both the Vindhya and the Narmada. The identification of Amrakuta 
with Amarakantak is therefore impossible. My friend. Dr. D. W. Kathale 
of Nagpur, suggests that Amrakuta might be Amarwara, the headquarters 
of the Amarwara tahsil, which lies almost due north of Nagpur. 
As it is situated north by west of Ramtek, the description in verses 
16 and 17 of the Meghaduta fits it very well; but Amarwara is a town, not 
a hill (sSnutnan) as stated in the Meghaduta. Its ancient name might have 
been Amravataka, but it cannot evidently be identical with Amrakuta. 
About 7 or 8 miles north of Amarwara, there is however a range of hills 
which may have borne the name of AmrakOta in ancient times. Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal has suggested in one of his articles that the peaks of 
Satpura had names ending in kuta such as Saiakuta, modern Salelekri in the 
Baiaghat District, and Madhukuta, Mohtur in the Chhindwara District. 
The hill to the north of Amarwara may similarly have borne the name of 
Amrakuta.® 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 227. Prof. Wilson who identified AmrakOta with Amarakantak 
thought that Mala was Mfilda north of Ratanpur in Cbhattisgarh. But the identification is 
plainly impossible as the place does not lie on the way from Ramtek to Besnagar near Fhilsfl. 

• As the hill near Amarwflrfl is not exactly to the north ofRamtek. but slightly north by west, 
the description in the Meghaduta (v. 16) that the Cloud, after ascending the MSla country 
would have to turn slightly to the west and then to the north in order to reach Amra¬ 
kOta exactly squares with the situation of the hill near Amarwara. 
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The Narmada which the cloud met somewhere in the Narsingpur 
District, presents the scene which the poet has graphically described in verse 
19 as resembling the ornamental figures on the body of an elephant. 

The geographical situation of Ram|ek is thus exactly as described in the 
Meghaduta. Besides, Ramtek has, for several centuries, been famous as a 
holy place. The Riddhapur plates of the Vakfitaka dowager queen 
Prabhavatigupta were issued on Karttika sukla 12 from the feet of the lord 
of Ramagiri ( Ramagiri-svaminak pada-mulat). 1 This branch of the Vakataka 
dynasty was ruling over the northern parts of Berar and the Marathi-speaking 
districts of the Central Provinces. There is no place except Ramtek, in this 
part of the Province, which goes by the name of Ramagiri. The Riddhapur 
plates therefore clearly indicate that the hill was then known by the name 
of RSmagiri and that it had on it a temple dedicated to the padamiilas or 
foot-prints of Rama. Even now, in the temple of Ramachandra on 
the hill of Ramtek there are padukas of Rama in regular worship. 
The antiquity of Ramtek may be traced to still earlier times if the mound 
at the adjoining village of Mansar which looks like the remnant of a 
Buddhist Stupa is excavated. In any case, the hill has maintained its holiness 
continuously since the age of the Vakatakas; for in a stone inscription 8 
in the temple of Lakshmana, which belongs to the thirteenth century A.D., 
the various temples and tlrthas on the hill and in its vicinity are described. 
Near Ramtek there is a small village called Nagardhan or Nandardhan, the 
ancient Nandivardhana, which was once the capital of the Vakatakas.® This 
place is also mentioned in the Deoli plates of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna 
III. 10 It retained its old name Nandivardhana down to the time of the 
Bhonslas, for it is referred to in a Sanskrit play called Puranjanacharita com¬ 
posed in the 18th century A.D. 11 Ramtek and the adjoining places can thus 
claim high antiquity. 

Apart from its geographical situation and antiquity, Ramtek can be 
identified with Ramagiri on the strength of the description given in the 
Mighaduta. Even now there is a kunda near the temple of Rama which is 
shown as the place of SIta’s ablutions. That the hill had sacred foot¬ 
prints of Rama in ancient times has already been shown above. It has still 
numerous shady trees and in the rainy season it abounds in Kufaja flowers. 
When the clquds hang over it in the beginning of the rainy season, they 


» J.A.S.B., Vol. XXH, pp. 58 ff. 

• Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXV, p. 9 ff. 

9 It is mentioned as the place of issue in at least three grants of the V&kStakas. 
« Ep. Ind M Vol. V. p. 196. 

11 Sardesai Commemoration Volum* (Mar&thl), p. 146. 
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appear like elephants engaged in a butting sport. The hill consists of 
reddish stones which must have easily furnished the Yaksha with the 
necessary dhdturagas for drawing a picture of his beloved. 

The tradition that Rama and Sit& dwelt on this hill seems to be very old. 
The name of this hill does not, of course, occur in the RSmayana, but that 
is because the Epic does not give a detailed description of all the hermitages 
where R&ma dwelt during his sojourn for ten years in the Daridakarapya. 
Besides, the hill is said to have acquired this name after R&ma began to dwell 
on it, in response to the request of Sambuka. The Ramayaria names the hill 
of Sambuka’s penance as Saivala and the description it gives of it suits 
Ramtek. This very name Saivala is mentioned as the old name of the 
Ramjek hill in the Ramafeka-mdhatmya. The place where the Sudra ascetic 
Sambuka was beheaded by Rama is still shown on the hill. A Siva-liriga 
was installed there and it still exists under the name of DhumreSvara. 12 

Let us next consider what led Kalidasa to choose R&magiri as the place 
of the exiled Yaksha’s residence. Several scholars now believe that the great 
poet flourished at the court of Chandragupta II—VikramSditya in circa 
A.D. 400. The two royal families of the Guptas and the Vakatakas became 
matrimonially connected about that time; for Chandragupta II gave his 
daughter Prabhavatigupta in marriage 13 to the VakStaka prince Rudrasena II 
in circa A.D. 395. The earliest copper-plate grant of the VSk&takas so far 
discovered is that of Prabhavatigupta. The charter was issued from 
Nandivardhana while she was acting as regent for her minor son Divakara- 
sena. 14 Two other charters granted by her second son Pravarasena II, which 
have recently been discovered in the Central Provinces were also issued 
from Nandivardhana. They are dated in the second and eleventh year of 
his reign. 18 All subsequent charters of Pravarasena IFs reign are, however, 
issued from Pravarapura which shows that he later on founded the city of 
Pravarapura and shifted his capital there. As stated before, Nandivardhana 
is identical with Nandardhan (also called Nagardhan), now a small village 
near Ram|ek. Owing to its proximity to the VSkataka capital, R&mfek 
(ancient R&magiri) must have become well known at the time. . From the 


11 This Siva-linga is mentioned as Dhumr&ksha in the stone inscription of the time of the 
Yfidava king R&machfcndra which still exsts, though in a mutilated form, in the temple of 
Lakshmapa on the R&mtek hill. See Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXV, p. 17. 

'* The marriage seems to have taken place after Chandragupta’s extermination of the 
Western Kshatrapas which Vincent Smith places in A.D. 395. J.R.A.S. for 1914, p. 317. 

14 Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 39 ff. 

»* Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 155 ff. and Vol. XXIV, p. 260 ff. 
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prominence given to the Gupta genealogy in both the charters 18 of 
PrabhavatiguptS which have been discovered so far, it has been rightly sur¬ 
mised that Gupta influence was at its highest at the Vak&taka court during 
the time of Chandragupta II. Perhaps he had deputed some trusted and 
experienced officers of his court to assist his daughter in governing her king¬ 
dom during the minority of her son DivSkarasena. It would not therefore 
be wrong to suppose that K&lidasa also visited the Vakhtaka capital during 
this period and stayed there for some time. This conjecture gains support 
from the tradition recorded by an old Sanskrit commentator that by the 
order of Maharajadhiraja Vikramaditya Kalidasa composed the Prakrit 
kavya Setukcmdha 17 for the sake of Maharaja Pravarasena. This Pravara- 
sena is none other than Pravarasena II, the daughter’s son of Chandragupta 
II, Vikramaditya. For the composition of this k&vya of fifteen cantos, 
Kalidasa must have stayed at Nandivardhana for some years. It is easy 
to surmise that the theme of the Meghaduta must have suggested itself to the 
great poet when he visited Ramtek and that he must have composed that 
kavya while in Vidarbha. This explains why he made the exiled Yaksha, 
the hero of that kavya, choose Ramagiri (modern Ramtek) as the place of 
his residence. 

The foregoing discussion must have made it plain that Ramtek near 
Nagpur is the ancient Ramagiri described as the place of the Yaksha’s sojourn 
in the world-famous kavya Meghaduta of Kalidasa. To commemorate 
this the Kalidasa Memorial Committee of Nagpur has decided to erect a 
pillar on the hill. Its foundation stone was laid by Dr. T. J. Kedar, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University, on the occasion of the celebration 
of the bimillennium anniversary of the Vikrama samvat on Karttika Sukla 
pratipad (Saturday, the 30th October 1943). 


18 One of these is the Poona grant (Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 39 ff.) and the other the Riddhapur 
grant ( J.P.A.S.S ., Vol. XX, p. 53 ff.). In both these grants Prabh&vatlguptg gives the genealogy 
of the Guptas from Ghatotkacha, the founder of the Gupta family, while she refers to 
the Vfikatakas only in connection with her husband, Rudrasena II. 

Setubandha (Nirpayasjgara Press ed., 1935), p. 3. See also the colophon of theln 
canto of that leftvya. 



SOME OBSCURE PASSAGES IN ASOKAN 
INSCRIPTIONS 

By Prof. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 

In a paper, “ Chronology of Asokan Inscriptions,” 1 we had thrown some 
new light on the knottiest problem presented by the A&okan Inscriptions, 
namely the expression and the figure 256 found in the Minor Rock 
Edict, We have suggested therein that the expression sgaar is the 
Prakrit form of sjf, which signifies dating and the figure 256 represents 
dating in terms of Buddha Nirvana Era. In this paper we are re-examining 
some other obscure passages in ASokan inscriptions. 

(1) In the third Major Rock Edict Asoka issued orders, when he had 
been consecrated twelve years, for quinquennial tours by his various officers 
for the dissemination of his moral teachings along with other administrative 
purposes. Gimar text of this Edict is given below for easy reference: 

“ im vj arts arwfa* 

gat * ft# * afar# a #§ <Ng sigsai* (sung g#* ami* 

**r aw* fa farm *rg wait * faerfa * ggnr msrraEjjqmtfPr 
*TJ=([or*nmrr* mg gr* ami* nig apnw arqwmm spwiamr gig qfitur fa g« 
armftqfa »m*m * wjspRft * ” 

The passage—” aftm fa g* arm?**!* »m*i* * «fa#t ^ ” 

at the end of this Edict is “ one of the most knotty passages from ASokan 
Inscriptions”, and various interpretations have been given to it. For 
example, Vincent Smith translated it as follows: “The Council also will 
inculcate on the officials in the Accounts Department, with regard both to 
the principle and the text of the order”. Vincent Smith’s rendering of 
norm* as the Accounts Department has not been correct. This expres¬ 
sion like the similar expression in the Queen’s Edict signifies “ registering 
or keeping record of”. Moreover, as Vincent Smith himself suggested, 
“ it must be confessed that the connexion of the final sentence with the rest 
of the document remains obscure, and some improvement in the rendering 
may be hoped for.”* 

1 Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVII, Part 3. 

1 Aioka, p. 163 (3rd. Ed.). 
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Hultzsch translates this passage as follows: “The council of (Mah£- 
rafitras) also shall order the Yuktas to register (these rules) both with (the 
addition of) reasons and according to the letter.’’ 3 Bhandarkar translates 
it as follows: “ The council (of ministers) shall order the Yuktas in regard 
to the reckoning (of accounts) both according to the specification and 
according to the object.’’ In elucidating this passage he further remarks, 
“ We have seen that Atoka asks his officers to preach the development of 
the virtues of alpa-vyayatS and alpa-bh&odat&. But how was it to be deter¬ 
mined that this people were developing these homely virtues ? It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary that some of his officers should make a house-to-house in¬ 
spection and count how much of expense and how much of goods each house¬ 
holder had incurred or accumulated. But it was impossible to lay down one 
inflexible rule for all households. So the Parishad was ordered to advise 
them as each difficulty arose, so as not to violate the text (vyaipjana) or. the 
object (hetu), of the king’s orders. Bhandarkar further observes, “This 
passage is susceptible of another interpretation. The third important 
word here is ganana, which occurs in the form of ganayati and ganiatha in 
the Queen’s Edict, where it obviously signifies “ to register (a grant) ’’. 
This meaning also suits here excellently. Whosoever, being inspired by 
the king’s dhanimfinusathi, makes a grant shall have that grant registered 
by the Yuktas, both by recording the name (vyanjana) of the donor and his 
object (hetu). This is exactly in consonance with the import of the Queen’s 
Edict.” 4 

Mukerjee like Bhandarkar translates this passage as follows, “The 
Council will also similarly instruct the Yuktas for purposes of accounts in 
accordance with my order and its grounds." He also suggests, “The 
gaijanS, as has been very aptly suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, might 
refer to the accounts of each household which should be examined by the 
Yuktas to see how far they conformed to the principle of moderation 
in both spending and saving (apavyayatS apabhandatS) laid down by the 
emperor. 

“ We may also refer in this connection to the principle of Public Finance 
laid down by Kautflya (II. 6), which requires the Collector-General, SamS- 
hartfi, to see to the increase of revenue by taxation and decrease of expendi¬ 
ture by checking the spending authorities and by retrenchments. Perhaps 
Atoka had some such principle in view in this passage in his edict.” 4 

* C.I.I., Vol. t, p. s. 

4 Atoka, p. 301 fT. (2nd Fd.). 

* //»«., p. 135 f. 

8 
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The explanations of this last passage in the Third Rock Edict as given 
by Hultzsch, Bhandarkar and Mukerjee 6 are not yet very convincing. The 
connection of the final sentence -with the rest of the Edict remains obscure. 
The following translation and interpretation of this passage which I am 
suggesting may fit in better and make the last sentence an integral part of 
the Edict as a whole. 

“ The Parishad (the Council of Ministers) shall order the Yuktas to 
register (i.e., to keep a record of the tours by the officials mentioned in this 
Edict itself) giving the objects and the specifications (i.e,, place, date, etc., 
of these tours).” 

According to this order of ASoka the Council of Ministers was made 
responsible for keeping a careful account of all these tours undertaken by 
the various officials. This also, perhaps, made the Council of Ministers 
responsible for the execution and the supervision of the orders of the Emperor 
regarding these tours by the various officials. In Kautilya’s Arthasdstra 
along with other duties the Mantri-Parishad (the Council of Ministers) 
was to start the work that was not begun, to complete what was begun, to 
improve what was accomplished, and to enforce strict obedience to orders. 7 

(2) In the Sixth Pillar Edict Asoka refers to the efforts he had made 
for the moral upliftment of the people near and far. The following is the 
Text of the Edict: 

55T3t 3 t?t fqistmarfaftfiirc ir wfafa 

% 4 ar<r?3t 4 3 wrfo icw fq fit qfeVstn'ir am mfiig Vr 

qfifqiTftg Vr r%»? §4 arestfi fit ?t«r qfitTOith 

sqqravT fa it u%ttl istmi v 1 stcwr q^nflV % ir fitiRifiT 

sitfrafaqsrfaftfinr *4 -qniafa fa^rfam 

The sixth sentence in the Edict, i.e., “ tr f *4 sram q<gqiw> % it 
4iwV again presents one of the very obscure passages in ASokan 
Inscription. This and the one preceding and the following passages are 
differently translated as follows: 

“ All denominations are reverenced by me with various forms of 
reverence. Nevertheless, personal adherence® to one’s own creed is the chief 
thing in my opinion.”—Vincent Smith (ASoka, p. 208). 

* We have not referred to the translation and interpretation of this passage by the earlier 
scholars as they were wide of this mark. 

7 Book I, Ch. XV. 

8 StfFTf is perhaps equivalent to 

* Following Senart, Vincent Smith renders q ya yiftf n as “ personal adherence” 

BUhler translated it as u the approach through one’s own free wiJI M , 
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“ And ail sects have been honoured by me with honours of various 
kinds. But this is considered by me (my) principal duty, viz., visiting (the 
people) personally.”—Hultzsch (C./.7., Vol. I, p. 129). 

“ All sects I have honoured with various honours; but voluntary 
advances (to a sect) are considered by me as the chief thing.”—Bhandarkar, 
A&oka, p. 35). 

“ All sects are also honoured by me with various offerings. But that 
which is one’s own approach (or choice) is considered by me as the most 
essential.”~Mukerjee (Asoka, p. 185). 

In the explanations given above of this part of the Sixth Pillar Edict, 
we find that the expression ‘'t* 3T?wr nh %^ro%”does not 

appear to be integrally connected with the rest of the passage. This expression 
obviously may indicate some phase of Anoka’s own attitude towards the 
various religious sects. I offer the following translation and interpretation 
of this passage: 

“ I have honoured all the sects in various forms. But (my own) 
personal approach (to these sects) is considered by me as the most important 
thing (in my relation with these religious sects).” 

In this connection we may recall Asoka’s religious tours mentioned in 
the Eighth Rock Edict when Asoka began meeting the Brahmanas and the 
Sramanas and thus directly acquainting himself with their teachings. This 
personal contact with the various religious sects subsequently developed 
into ASoka’s very close relation with the Buddhist Samgha and his very 
intimate knowledge of the teachings of Buddha. I have elsewhere 10 
expressed the view that it was during the last ten years of his reign that ASoka’s 
leanings towards Buddhism greatly increased and he developed into an ardent 
Buddhist. Prior to this during the phase of reaction after the Kalinga war 
he tried not only to patronise the various religious sects alike, but, perhaps, 
also tried hard to understand their tenets by personally meeting the 
followers of different religious sects and having discussion with them 
regarding their religion. The passage of the Sixth Pillar Edict under dis¬ 
cussion, perhaps, reflects this phase of Asoka’s mental development. 

(3) In the Seventh Pillar Edict, which is in general clearly intelligible, 
after ASoka’s enumeration of the various works of public utility con¬ 
structed by him as was also done by the previous kings, we have the following 
slightly obscure passage: 

" g 'fargqafatff fir tr^i 11 h” i 

l ® “ Chronology of ASokan Inscription*/* Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVII, p. 3. 

11 may be construed as “etnd-yathfi” as by Michelson or as “ etad-arthaya ** as 

by Hultzsch. Either of these gives the same sense. 

2a 
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This passage is translated as follows: 

“ By me, however, with the intent that men may conform to the Law 
of Piety, has it been done even as I thought.”—Vincent Smith, ASoka, 

p. 210. 

“ But by me this has been done for the following purpose, that they 
might conform to the practice of morality.”—Hultzsch, p. 135. 

“ But that the people might strictly follow the path laid down by 
Dharma, was this thus done by me.”—Mukerjee, Asoka, p. 189. 

“ But I have done this with this intent, namely, that (they) may practise 
(such) practices of Dharma.”—Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 353. 

The implication of this passage is that Asoka undertook these works 
of public utility not only with the intention of benefiting the people but also 
that others may follow his example and may be encouraged to give 
charities for such purposes. The subsequent passages of this very Edict 
make it clear how such acts of charities were encouraged amongst his own 
relatives, and the people also followed his example in this matter just as they 
followed his other moral ideals. This is borne out by the following subse¬ 
quent passage of the Edict: 

“ qrR f| *rf*f*TT swift ft ci ^ argftftrofa ” i 



A SURVEY OF THE PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
FOOD PRODUCTION IN C.P. AND BERAR 

Bv D. V. Bal, M.Sc. (Agr.), Ph.D. 

(Agricultural Chemist to Govt., C.P. A Berar, Nagpur ) 

In the Presidential Address delivered before the Section of Agricultural 
Sciences of the 31st Session of the Indian Science Congress held at Delhi 
in January, 1944, some aspects of the present and post-war food production 
have been dealt with on an all-India basis, and the present article deals with 
the problems of food production with special reference to this Province, 

Present-day Position of Food-Production in C.P. and Berar 

On the basis of the 1939-40 figures, area under cereal crops in our 
Province comes to about 13-9 million acres from which we can ordinarily 
expect a gross outturn of 3 -89 million tons. Allowing about 0-25 million 
tons for seed purposes, the quantity available for human consumption comes 
to 3 -64 million tons. 

Taking the latest census figures, the population in terms of adult 
individuals (two children under 12 years of age being roughly considered to 
be equal to one average adult individual for this purpose) comes to 13-45 
millions and this at the rate of H lbs. of cereals per head per day would 
require 3 -29 million tons, thus showing a surplus production of 0-35 
million tons, but if a greater reliance for the required calorific value is to be 
placed chiefly on cereals (as evidenced by diet surveys), and If lbs. is allowed 
per head per day, the amount of cereals required will come to 3-83 million 
tons, i.e., a deficit of about 0-19 million tons. 

It may be mentioned here that factors like seasonal fluctuations, wastage 
during processing, transit and storage, quantity of food grains consumed 
by poultry, agricultural and other animals, etc., have not been accounted 
for in the above calculation. 

It will thus be seen that while our Province is not in the same predica¬ 
ment as shown by the position of India as a whole, there is a clear necessity 
to increase our food production to better the existing dietary standards of 
the people and at the same time supply quantities of grain to other parts 
of India. 
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Suggestions to Ensure Immediate Maximum Food Production by dealing 
effectively with Major Controllable Factors Affecting Production 

Soil water— (1) Government is offering concessions for digging wells 
and the amount earmarked for this purpose is to be spent in certain propor¬ 
tions in the cotton and non-cotton tracts. This procedure may not, 
necessarily, give the best results as it is well known that water table in the 
cotton tracts is generally very deep and construction of wells becomes a 
costly affair and even when they are constructed, irrigation therefrom is 
laborious and costly. If on the other hand, a survey of the shallow water 
table areas is made and the available amount spent in these areas, the scheme 
is likely to be more successful and ensure better production than in its 
present dispersed or extensive form. A systematic survey with a view to 
obtaining a fuller and more accurate information about the water tables of 
the various districts should therefore be carried out for this purpose. 

(2) One of the main reasons for our low average yields of unirrigated 
crops is inadequate soil moisture at certain critical periods of crop growth 
together with the factor of unchecked soil erosion. Nothing so far appears 
to have been done to conserve soil fertility by checking erosion which also 
would naturally ensure greater conservation of soil water. Various regions 
or tracts should therefore be surveyed for this purpose and comprehensive 
schemes for the construction of bunds and drains should be drawn up. In 
so far as our Province is concerned, the problem is particularly important 
in the black cotton soil tracts where the fields suffer very badly from erosion 
and the consequent loss of fertility and power of the soil to withhold 
moisture. This work will have to be carried out by survey parties specially 
appointed for this purpose who should conduct a general survey of the 
selected tract or tracts and a contour survey of certain badly undulating 
fields if necessary. To start with, we may select a stretch of badly affected 
area and if this work is continued for some years, we would be in a position 
to deal with the whole eroded cropped area in the black cotton soil tract. It is 
estimated that a party consisting of one surveyor, one agricultural assistant 
and two jamadars will be able to deal with an area of 2,000 acres per year 
costing about Rs. 1 —8—0 per acre. An anti-erosion scheme on a modest 
scale should therefore be pul into operation as a Provincial undertaking. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that a good deal of success has 
already been achieved in the Bombay Presidency by adopting bunding 
schemes in certain black soil tracts of the Sholapur and Bijapur districts. 
The Government of Bombay, it has been recently reported, is undertaking 
a S-year plan of reclaiming and developing IS million acres at a cost of 
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Rs. 15 crores. The scheme includes problems like soil conservation, dry 
farming, afforestation, terracing, irrigation of areas to enable them to be 
double cropped, etc. 

With the help of the information made available by these surveys, it 
would also be possible to better utilise a part of the enormous present run-off 
that goes to waste, to determine the possibilities of extending irrigation by 
bunded tanks and to exploit water from the rivers to a maximum possible 
extent. 

Soil utilisation. —(1) In the Berar cotton tract there is good scope to 
divert a lot of area representing the commonly called bardi or khardi soils 
(light and shallow soils) from cotton to cereals like juar and bajra grown 
either singly or in mixture with mung and urid depending upon the moisture¬ 
holding capacity and depth of the soils and converting certain heavier types 
of morand soil from cotton to wheat. Older records show that there was 
considerably more acreage under wheat in Berar in the past than at present. 

(2) What applies to the cotton tract of Berar, applies also to some 
extent to certain parts of the Nagpur, Wardha and Hoshangabad districts. 
The rainfall in these districts being heavier and the soils in many places being 
of the heavier and deeper type, there are good possibilities of diverting an 
appreciable acreage from cotton to wheat, the former crop not always 
faring very well. 

A large area of khardi soil can also be profitably diverted from cotton 
to juar which will ensure more food for the cultivator and more fodder for 
the cattle. Juar can be grown either singly or in mixture with mung and 
urid. 

In this connection it would be of interest to note the causes underlying 
the higher outturns per acre of food crops in China as compared to those 
obtained in India. It was mentioned by the members of the Chinese 
Agricultural Mission (at the meeting of the Board of Agriculture in India 
held at Baroda in 1943) and Dr. Richardson who was on deputation to 
China (at a conference of agricultural chemists held at Delhi in 1943) that 
the Indian agriculturist unlike the Chinese is evidently utilising a large part, 
if not all, of his good land, available manure and labour for growing money 
crops, while comparatively poorer land is being used for the production of 
food crops, with comparatively less manure. This practice has gone on 
enlarging the differences that originally existed in the land under money 
crops and food crops with the result that while the land under money crops 
increased in capacity and productivity, the productivity of the land under 
food crops has either decreased or remained stationary. 
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(3) There is also a definite scope of taking a second crop of wheat or 
gram after early groundnut depending upon soil and rainfall conditions. 

(4) The practice of using a somewhat higher seed-rate for juar should be 
adopted in order to avoid unnecessary waste of kadbi stalks which when a 
lower seed-rate is adopted are naturally thick and are not utilised by the 
cattle to the full extent. In the life-history of the juar plant, soil moisture 
plays a very important part in maintaining turgidity of plant cells when the 
head is about to emerge. If the seed-rate is low, the plants are robust and 
the size of the heads is also fairly big and the plants therefore require a lot 
of moisture from the soil to enable them to throw out the heads. Rainfall 
at this critical period is therefore essential for the proper emergence of the 
ears. If on the other hand the seed-rate is increased, the plants will not be 
so thick and the heads comparatively smaller with the result that the heads 
will be thrown out with a somewhat lower percentage of moisture in the soil. 
The plants will thus not be so dependent on a small amount of rainfall which 
is otherwise necessary at this critical period. There is no appreciable differ¬ 
ence in the yield of grain or kadbi by increasing the seed-rate. On the other 
hand a higher seed-rate will reduce the chances of risk mentioned above and 
help in better utilisation of fodder. 

(5) In order to introduce the crop or crops according to the nature of 
soil types, effective propaganda must obviously be the first step followed by 
enactment of Crop Control Act. If and when the Crop Control Act is to 
be brought into force, the cultivators must be assured reasonable prices for 
the food crops in relation to the prices of non-food crops and other articles 
representing essential needs of the cultivators. 

It may be mentioned here that by the introduction of Crop Control 
Act preceded by effective propaganda the Baroda State has achieved the 
object of bringing more than £ of the total cotton area under standard 
cottons, and within 2 years it is expected that all but some 50,000 acres in 
Kathiawar would be under the improved standard cotton. Adequate funds 
for the purpose of enforcing the Act are however absolutely essential to 
achieve the desired object. 

Soil fertility.—Since the measures adopted during the year 1943-44 to 
increase soil fertility have been able to cover only a small fraction of the 
whole area, these should be adopted on a much wider scale as indicated 
below to ensure immediate maximum production:— 

(1) Rice tract .—In the coming season sunw-hemp seed for green manur¬ 
ing paddy should be distributed on a much wider scale. The work of seed 
distribution should be taken in hand immediately so that the seed will be 
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sown in time after the first monsoon showers, thus ensuring maximum growth 
period and yield of green material per acre. Last year’s experience has 
shown that depending upon the time of sowing (which varied from tract to 
tract as the work of seed distribution was started rather late) yields vary ing 
from 5,000 to 10,000 lbs. of green material equivalent to approximately 
15 to 30 lbs. of nitrogen per acre were obtained and on a modest estimate, 
this should increase the outturn of paddy of the green manured areas by 
25 to 40%. 

Utilisation of scorn seed for green manuring paddy on a wider scale 
would also give a fillip to the sann-hemp fibre industry in this Province. 
There is a good scope to increase the area under sann in the Chhindwara and 
Betul districts. Areas situated on the banks of the Kanhan river in the 
Nagpur district would also be suitable for this purpose because (a) in this 
tract there is a considerable acreage under paddy which could utilise sann 
seed for purposes of green manure and ( b ) the water of this river not being 
muddy is well suited for the production of a good quality clean fibre. 

Along with the question of supplying nitrogenous manures in larger 
quantities to the rice cultivators, the question of establishing bone crushing 
industry is also of urgent importance as out of the various cereal crops grown 
in this Province, rice gives an outstanding response to applications of phos- 
phatic fertilisers. If this industry is established in the Province, it is esti¬ 
mated that finely crushed bonemeal would be available at Rs. 3-8-0 to 
Rs. 4 per maund as against the present reported price of Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 for 
material obtained from other provinces which import raw bones from this 
Province for purposes of crushing. 

Experiments conducted under the Rice Research Scheme have definitely 
shown that while applications of soluble nitrogen at the rate of 20 lbs. per 
acre raise the outturn by 50%, a combination of nitrogen and soluble 
phosphoric acid at the rate of 20 lbs. each, increases the outturn by 109% and 
the profits calculated according to the prices prevalent in 1939-41 in respect 
of the variety Budhiabako were Rs. 4—13—0 and Rs. 13-6-0 respectively. 

Efforts should also be made to encourage utilisation of oil-cakes as 
manure within the Province. In the Madras Presidency, large sums have 
been made available for this purpose and an elaborate plan has been drawn 
up for the distribution of 2,50,000 tons of Madras-grown oil-cake. 

Manufacture of ammonium sulphate in the country .—Another aspect 
of increasing soil fertility which demands immediate attention is the question 
Of procurement of adequate quantities of ammonium sulphate. The im¬ 
portance of this fertiliser in increasing crop production has been established 
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beyond doubt. Steps should therefore be taken without any delay either 
to produce this fertiliser in the country or obtain adequate supplies from 
U.S.A. under the lease and lend arrangements till a plant is set up for its 
manufacture. It is understood that in the opinion of the manufacturing 
chemists, it would be easier and cheaper to manufacture ammonium nitrate 
than ammonium sulphate. If this is so, all available supplies of the latter 
should first be utilised for manuring paddy, which crop particularly requires 
this fertiliser and use the nitrate on other food crops. 

(2) Wheat tract .—What has been said above regarding the green- 
manuring of paddy areas applies generally (because the beneficial effects of 
green-manure on wheat are dependent upon the amount of rainfall received 
after the green crop is incorporated with the soil and before the subsequent 
wheat crop is sown) to the wheat areas also. Last year’s experience has 
shown that yields of green material varying from 8,000 to 15,000 lbs. equiva¬ 
lent to approximately 24 to 45 lbs. of nitrogen per acre were obtained. 
Judging the results of a large number of green-manuring experiments con¬ 
ducted with unirrigated wheat, we should reasonably expect increased 
outturns of the order of 10 to 30% as a result of green manuring, provided 
instructions contained in the departmental pamphlet regarding the incorpo¬ 
ration of green material with the soil positively before 15th August were 
strictly followed. 

(3) Rice, wheat and juar tracts .—Greater attention has to be paid to 
the question of preparation of compost from field wastes and town refuse, 
and for this purpose intensive propaganda will have to be made by increasing 
the staff adequately. Preparation of compost manure from night-soil and 
town refuse must be taken up very enthusiastically and the municipalities 
may even have to be compelled to do this work to prevent the colossal loss 
of soil fertility which is at present occurring due to the neglect of these 
valuable materials. 

It is estimated that if all the katchra and night-soil available in a town 
with a population of about 25,000 is converted into compost, as much as 
2,000 acres of land can be manured annually at the rate of 1 ton compost 
(containing about 17 lbs. of nitrogen) per acre. Thus if this work is carried 
out by 30 to 40 major municipalities in this Province and the compost pre¬ 
pared by them is applied to the land producing food crops, we should expect 
an immediate increased production of the order of at least 3.000 to 4,000 
tons per year. In the long run it may not be found necessary to manure the 
soil every year but possibly once in two or three years, thus enabling us to 
either double or treble the manured area and proportionately the production 
of food as well. 
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Rotation. —Taking the figures of acreages under various pulse crops 
(4*6 million) and of the population (12*4 million adult individuals) in the 
year 1939, the position was that there was a deficiency of about 3,600 tons 
of pulses (dal) (on the basis of the prescribed minimum intake of 3 ozs, per 
adult individual per day) and the cereal protein: legume protein ratio for 
the Province was 2*8 as against the prescribed adequate ratio of 1*80. 
Recent figures for the year ending 31st May 1941, show that the total area 
under pulse crops has dropped down to about 4 02 million acres and the 
population has increased to 13-45 million adult individuals indicating 
thereby that there is a greater deficiency of legumes in the Province to-day 
than that calculated on the basis of the figures available in 1939. 

The position of legumes in relation to the nutrition of cattle is also 
somewhat similar to that described above in regard to human nutrition. 

It is therefore highly necessary to raise the acreage under pulses to a 
considerable extent in this Province in order to provide a properly balanced 
and adequate protein diet for man and beast. Diet surveys have already 
shown that legume consumption in our Province is far below the prescribed 
minimum. This appears to be more due to the inadequate purchasing 
power of the people than to the lack of taste for legumes. Due to the pre¬ 
sent fixation of ceiling prices at Rs. 7 per maund in case of juar while the 
gram and tur pulses are being sold in the market at Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 per 
maund, legume intake would now in all probability be further reduced, 
relative prices of juar and gram and tur pulses in the past being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 4 and Rs. 6 to Rs. 7-8-0 per maund res¬ 
pectively. 

An instance recorded in respect of bacon in England shows that in 1940 
although an allowance of 4 ozs. per head was made, many people could not 
afford to buy it and tons of it had been destroyed and a similar situation 
had also arisen in respect of butter.* It is thus evident that in order to enable 
the average individual to obtain a balanced ration, prices of essential articles 
of diet will have to be so regulated as to fit the average income, otherwise 
there is every danger of accentuating the existing state of under-nutrition as 
well as malnutrition. This naturally involves the larger question of estab¬ 
lishing a balance between not only the relative prices of essential commodi¬ 
ties but also the prices of non-food crops and food crops. 

Some methods of increasing production of legumes in the Province 
are mentioned below;— 


* Polities of Food, by G. Darting. 
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(1) Cotton zone.—(a) To encourage the mixed cropping of par 
(Sorghum vulgare) with a legume like mung, urid (Phaseolus sp.) or cowpea 
on a much wider scale than at present practised. 

(b) To increase the existing percentage of tur (Cajanus indicus ) in the 
cotton fields. 

(<?) To encourage the practice of cotton-j'uar-groundnut rotation. 

(2) Rice zone. —To increase the existing area under kodo (Paspalum 
scrobiculatum) and tur mixture and to extend the practice of utera (rice 
followed by a legume) where possible. 

(3) Wheat zone. —To encourage and extend the practice of mixed 
cropping with wheat and gram in areas where it is either practised on a 
small scale or not practised at all. 

Seed distribution. —The schemes of seed distribution that are at present 
in force in the rice tract will no doubt be able ultimately to tackle a much 
larger area than what has hitherto been possible with the help of our 
demonstration farms and plots only. There is however a still greater need to 
multiply these schemes in the Province. A great majority of the cultivators 
are somewhat unwilling to obtain the seed on the existing taccavi loan 
system. They prefer instead to take the loan in kind and return back the 
seed on the sawai H system. This is cited as an important reason why the 
cultivators are reluctant to take advantage of the present schemes of seed 
distribution and prefer instead to obtain the seed on loan in kind from the 
malguzars. Now that the Government has adopted the policy of procuring 
food grains, it would be very useful if this system of issuing and recovering 
loans from the cultivators in kind is introduced. Tt will be welcomed by 
the cultivators and would help to increase stocks of improved varieties 
required for distribution. An increase in the staff of the Department of 
Agriculture and provision of adequate storage facilities are essential for 
this purpose. 

Diseases. —An organisation on the lines of the Bureau of Plant Protec¬ 
tion with extension services for disease control as established ii) the U.S.A. 
should be set up. Similar organisation is also reported to exist in Germany 
which deals effectively with the diseases of potato. The diseases of food 
crops which require to be effectively controlled in our Province are the smuts 
of par and wheat. Remedial measures have been found to be very effective 
and what is needed is extensive organisation and procurement of copper 
carbonate in sufficient quantities and at reasonable prices. 

If we calculate the damage at present caused by these two diseases at 
0 -5%. we lose about 6,000 tons of par and 4,000 tons of wheat worth 
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Rs. 10-64 lakhs according to the normal prices of Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 per 
maund respectively. The total cost of an organisation to deal with these 
diseases which can save this loss is however estimated to cost not more than 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 4^ lakhs. 

An important disease which can also be effectively controlled by setting 
up a suitable organisation is the moth borer of oranges. Sufficient quantity 
of chlorosol or petrol will be required to treat the plants against this disease. 

Another controllable disease of the non-food crop cotton is the spotted 
bollworm. The remedy is simple namely uprooting of all cotton stalks by 
the 15th of May or close cutting of the plants on soil where uprooting may 
be difficult. Extensive propaganda followed by adequate legislation in due 
course would effectively check this disease. In the Baroda State, as a result 
of the introduction of these measures, incidence of this disease is now 
reported to be not noticeable as against the estimated average loss of about 
70 lbs. of kapas (seed cotton) per acre some 6 or 7 years ago. 

Cultivation vs. fallow or grazing .—This question has been referred to, 
chiefly to draw attention to the problem of food for the cattle vis-a-vis food 
for human population. Ordinarily if a portion of the land classified as 
culturable waste other than fallow is brought under food or fodder crops, it 
should not introduce any very appreciable competition between the culti¬ 
vator and his cattle in our Province. It has been estimated that the best 
fully stocked open pastures give an yield of about 1-5 tons (3,360 lbs.) of 
grass per acre while the average yield for all grazing grounds will probably 
be less than half of this, i.e., about 1,500 lbs. In the case of the cereal 
crops like wheat, rice and juar the estimated yield of fodder is about 1,000, 
1,500 and 2,000 lbs. per acre respectively. It will thus be seen that by a 
more systematic management of pasture areas brought about by the intro¬ 
duction of practices like (1) proper closures and controlled grazing, (2) cutting 
the grass in its most nutritious state, i.e.. at the flowering stage, (3) encourage¬ 
ment of stall feeding, (4) reseeding poor pasture areas with suitable grass 
mixtures, etc., will give larger quantities of fodder for the cattle, acre for 
acre, than by growing dual purpose cereal food crops. 

An average bullock would require for its maintenance ration nearly 
1 -5 to 2 acres of good pasture per annum giving a yield of 1 - 5 tons per acre 
as against 4-5 to 5-5 acres under juar or wheat. 

Utilisation of available grass and other fodder to the best advantage, 
which involves the vexed question of eliminating useless cattle is no doubt 
an important method of improving the condition of the cattle and a remedy 
suggested for this purpose vide Bulletin No. 2 of the Forest Department is 
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that of changing the existing rates of grazing by making them more favour¬ 
able to essential cattle at the expense of the surplus stock. 

Maximum versus economic crop production. —In order to obtain 
max imum outturns of food crops as against the so-called commercial or 
cash crops, the State must come forward to help the cultivators whenever 
required. The present demand for food and better prices for food crops 
should ordinarily offer sufficient inducement to the cultivators to grow more 
food crops for the present but the State has to see that adequate food is 
produced in the country whether conditions are normal or abnormal. 
This may be done by stabilising the prices of food and non-food crops, by 
the introduction of Crop Control Act with a guarantee of relative fair 
prices for various crops, or by granting adequate subsidies so as to make the 
business of production of food crops, if not remunerative, at least not 
unprofitable. 

State aid to cultivators in various forms like subsidies, provision of 
necessary capital, facilities through co-operative organisations; introduction 
of debt reforms, sound marketing conditions and a stable price level which 
have also been advocated recently by prominent industrialists and econo¬ 
mists like Sir Tracy Gavin-Jones and Sir Manilal Nanavati, should receive 
further careful consideration. 

Storage.— Damage caused during storage is considered to be more 
important in respect of stocks held by malguzars, zamindars and merchants 
than those held by small cultivators as the latter usually either give away 
their surplus produce to the malguzars or sell it in the market. In the case 
of the cereal crops— juar and wheat—which are principally damaged by 
insects during storage, the loss is estimated to be about 3 to 4% and 5% 
respectively. This loss is preventible if adequate quantities of chlorosol are 
procured and proper arrangements made to treat the stocks held by malguzars 
and merchants. About 2 lbs. of chlorosol normally costing Re. 1 to 
Rs. 1-8-0 per lb. are required to treat 25 maunds of grain. 

Full details of the schemes relating to the control of plant diseases and 
damage of stored grain could be worked out when required by the Myco¬ 
logist and Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture, C.P. 

Need for training a large number of young persons. —In order to bring 
effectively the improvements suggested by the Department of Agriculture 
to the cultivator’s door on a mass scale, a considerable increase in the staff 
and a distinct improvement in the calibre of the persons to be recruited and 
their prospects are extremely essential. This means that facilities for 
imparting instruction in agriculture must be considerably augmented to train 
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a large number of persons for this purpose. If we look to the fact that in 
U.S.A. there are Agriculture Colleges in almost every State; and that there* 
are 4 or 5 colleges in addition to a large number of Research Institutes 
specialising on various problems and various crops in England where agri¬ 
culture is by no means so vitally important as in India, the paucity of 
Agriculture Colleges and Research Institutes in our Province as well as in India 
would be clearly and effectively emphasised. In the United Provinces 
besides the old Agriculture College at Cawnpore, three more have been 
started recently and in the Punjab also besides the Lyallpur Agriculture 
College, one more has been started at Amritsar. 



A NOTE ON A METHOD OF OPERATIONAL 
SOLUTION OF CERTAIN PROBLEM IN 
HEAT-PROPAGATION* 

By Prof. S. C. Dhar, M.Sc.. D.Sc. (Cai,. & Edin.), P.R.S. (Cal.), 

F.R.S.E., F.N.I. 


Introduction 


The problem of the propagation of heat in infinite or semi-infinite isotropic 
solids was solved partially by operational methods. 1 By the help of simul¬ 
taneous operational calculus 2 we can solve it completely. Further it was 
shown by G. Prasad 3 that the propagation of heat in an isotropic solid should 
be represented by an integral equation rather than a differential equation. 

2. Let us consider the propagation of heat in an infinite solid. The 
temperature at any point is given by the differential equation 
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the subsidiary equation is given by 
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This equation is nothing but the one which we can write if we use the 
principle of the conservation of heat energy as given by Prasad 8 
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3. The equation (4) can now be expressed operationally as 
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* Read before the Science Congress held at Calcutta, 1943. Proc. 30/A Sc. Congress, 
Calcutta, Part IV, p. 3, 
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Here the two parts will represent the propagation of heat on the two 
sides of the axis of x. Hence we will consider the second part of the partial 
fraction, representing heat-propagation in the positive direction. 

Now we know that if 
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where H(/i) is the Heaviside’s unit function. 
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If we had started with the other part of the partial fraction (6) we would 
have got similar results. 

The solution of the integro-differential equation (5) can be obtained from 
this; for that equation holds in the case of semi-infinite solid with the end 

& V 

v — 0 and r- = 0 when x — 0. 
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4. If the solid was at constant temperature S, then we shall have to 
solve operationally 
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Regarding q as an algebraic constant, 
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For the solution from the other part which gives propagation on the negative 
side of the x-axis, we shall regard p as — p and then solve operationally. 
We get the same value and the temperature at any point x when the end is 
at zero temperature is given by 
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THE PROOF OF THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 

By D. G. Moses 

Recent developments in physical science have brought once again the 
problem of the freedom of the will to the forefront of philosophical enquiry. 
For many years after the idealist analysis of the nature of freedom to con¬ 
sist in self-determination, it was thought that there was no more to be said 
on the subject and that the demands of the ethical life were completely met 
by this reconciling formula between determinism and indeterminism. In 
fact, the controversy between the two opposed schools with reference to 
this time-honoured issue was airily explained as due to fundamental mis¬ 
conceptions on both the sides and that they were right in what they affirmed 
and wrong only in what they denied. It seemed as if Hegelian Idealism, as 
modified and expounded by Green and others, had scored a final victory on 
this momentous question. Not that the chorus of praise on the triumph was 
universal. Individual thinkers were not wanting who did express their mis¬ 
givings that the idealist solution of the problem of freedom failed to do justice 
to the experience of real spontaneity in man’s moral life. And this detection 
of “ the rift in the flute ” was simultaneous with another perception that the 
idealistic metaphysics itself was a precarious support of the idealistic 

ethics. T. H. Green is rightly remembered as the doughty champion of the 

idea that an ethics divorced from metaphysics is impossible. Either it will 
have to be reduced to the lowest level of a merely expedient morality, or if 
it maintains the categorical nature and authority of duty, it cannot be 
justified. But while this main thesis of Green is more than validated in 
his Prolegomena, it is a matter of common knowledge now that the parti¬ 
cular metaphysics expounded in the book was hardly the kind to do justice 
to the ethics of Green. The Universal Consciousness of Green, the Spiritual 
Principle does not maintain that minimum distance of “a hands breath off” 
from the individual ethical consciousness, with the result that moral accoun¬ 
tability and responsibility are seriously jeopardised. With reference to 
the problem of freedom, it was pointed out that Green and the school to 
which he belonged were really running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds. 1 

A reconsideration of the problem of freedom was greatly encouraged 
by the falling in repute of the ‘block universe’ metaphysics of Idealism and the 

1 The Ethics ofT. H, Green, Herbert Spencer & Martirteau, p, 17. 
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coming into being of such world-views as Pluralism and Emergent Evolu¬ 
tion. The downfall of the classical physics with its inviolable laws and a 
mechanistic universe was another impetus. Professor Arthur Eddington 
says: “ It is a consequence of the advent of the quantum theory that 

physics is no longer pledged to a scheme of deterministic law. The 

future is a combination of the causal influences of the past together with 
unpredictable elements-unpredictable not merely because it is impractica¬ 
ble to obtain the data of prediction, but because no data connected causally 
with our experience exist.” 2 The philosopher naturally began to ask, if 
there is a principle of indeterminancy at the heart of the material universe, 
why should not a similar principle of real spontaneity be a characteristic of 
man’s moral universe ? The revolution in physics seemed to knock out one 
important argument against freedom, wielded with a sure sense of triumph 
by the determinist that the whole universe was mechanically necessitated. 
Not that the philosopher is always tied to the apron strings of the scientist 
or that his philosophical conclusions have always to be ratified by approved 
scientific schemes. The ever-changing scientific pictures of the physical 
universe militate against a too-absolute dependence of philosophy on science. 
But this does not in any way decrease the importance of the new discovery 
of the principle of indeterminancy in physics as a support from an unexpected 
quarter for what philosophical ethics has always been insisting as the nature 
of freedom. So that both from an analysis of the demands of the moral 
life and the estimation of the metaphysical implications of the new science, 
moral philosophy is tending towards a conception of freedom as real spon¬ 
taneity or as the power of choice from among genuine possibilities. And 
that is the only conception of freedom that will do justice to the facts and 
requirements of the moral consciousness. 

What is the proof of such a conception of freedom ? Kant taught us 
that there can be no theoretical proof of freedom, for freedom is a charac¬ 
teristic of the noumenal self and all proof is within the realm of phenomena. 
The utmost that could be done was to show that just as it is impossible 
to prove freedom, it is also impossible to disprove freedom. Hence, accord¬ 
ing to him, freedom was only a postulate of the moral consciousness. This 
line of argument has been almost universally accepted by ethical philosophers 
and the so-called proofs of freedom have confined themselves to the pointing 
out of considerations that should induce one to legitimately infer the existence 
of freedom. Thus Nicolai Hartmann in his third volume of Ethics says, 
“The freedom of Will is a metaphysical question. In regard to all 


1 A. S. Eddington. The Nature 0 } the Physical World, pp. 294, 295. 
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metaphysical truths the proposition holds good that in the strict sense, 
they can be neither proved nor disproved.” 3 According to him there 
are three possible methods of proof or three types of argumentation 
with reference to this question. They are empirical, aprioristic and 
analytical. Of these he dismisses the first and the second types as 
unsatisfactory for different reasons. Empirical arguments are of no 
use in proving freedom because freedom is a metaphysical object and 
there can be no empirical arguments for metaphysical objects. The case 
here is exactly as it is with ethical principles. Just as the latter cannot be 
proved by reference to the moral facts which conform to the principles for 
there is never any strict conformity, even so the proof of freedom cannot 
be based upon the actual empirical consciousness of freedom. ** In the moral 
life there are no direct facts of freedom, that is, none that would not require 
explanation, and could not be understood otherwise.” 4 Apriori proofs 
of freedom are impossible, for in the question of freedom is concealed the 
question as to existence and all apriori argumentations are brought to a limit 
at actual existence. At the most an apriori proof resting on indirect evi¬ 
dence might make clear that freedom is a postulate derived from the nature 
of moral principles and that freedom is an ontological possibility. There¬ 
fore, according to Hartmann, the whole burden of proof rests upon the 
analytical procedure and in his book he proceeds to examine in detail three 
complex facts of the moral life namely, the consciousness of self-determina¬ 
tion, the fact of responsibility and accountability and the consciousness of 
guilt. From this analysis he tries to establish the actual existence of freedom. 

Our purpose in this paper is to show that there is a direct empirical 
proof of freedom. K.ant is both right and wrong when he insisted that 
freedom cannot be proved. He was right in the sense that to prove freedom 
as an object of knowledge is, inevitably to bring it under the application of 
the law of causality. When so brought, it is no longer freedom which is the 
power of alternative choices but an effect of freedom. And the resultant 
of the exercise of freedom is naturally not freedom but a concrete action. 
He was wrong in the sense that what he took to be freedom was really not 
the possibility or power of choice but the culmination of the possibility or 
the result of choice. 

The difficulty of a theoretical proof is not peculiar to freedom; it is the 
same with reference to all kinds of activity or agency. Just as aprioristic 
proofs never can establish actuality because the irreducible surd of actuality 


1 Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics, Vol. Ill, p. 138. 
4 Op. clt., p. 141. 
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as being ‘ some-where ’ and ‘ some-when * militates against complete rational¬ 
ity, similarly theoretical proofs of activity never establish activity because 
being theoretical they never comprehend its agency or its functioning. 
Berkeley was eminently right when he said we can have no idea of the 
self, for the essential characteristic of the self or spirit is activity and all ideas 
are passive. The idea of activity is not activity but a description of activity 
in terms opposite to its own nature. Or, to borrow the useful distinction 
made by Bertrand Russell, the knowledge of activity is by acquaintance, 
not by description. Freedom is just one kind of activity. As Hartmann 
says, “ if freedom is anything at all, it must be an actual power, a potency 
of the actual man, not merely of a human ideal.” 8 So that, if there is to 
be any final proof of freedom, it must be sought in the inner experience of 
the individual. The actual consciousness of freedom is the freedom of the 
moral consciousness. 

Perhaps, this is the point at which we should examine in detail the 
contention of Hartmann that to prove the existence of the freedom of the will 
on the basis of the consciousness of freedom is a false way of proof. His 
arguments' 1 are the following:— 

(1) The inference of the freedom of consciousness from the conscious¬ 
ness of freedom is an inference from the mere phenomenon of the thing to the 
existence of the thing. It is exactly similar to the old ontological argument 
for the existence of God from the conception of God. As against this argu¬ 
ment we must raise the following criticisms, (a) It is based upon an illegiti¬ 
mate distinction between the phenomenon and the thing. That was the error 
of Kant’s dualism and his consequent agnosticism. Whatever tests may be 
employed to adjudicate between the true and the false in knowledge, it will 
be philosophically dangerous to start without the confidence, it may be only 
a ‘ native piety ’, that the essential nature of knowledge is to put us in con¬ 
tact with the reality, (b) The analogy that is suggested between this proof 
of freedom and the ontological proof is not valid. Hartmann recognises 
this point, for he admits, “ of course there is a difference between a pheno¬ 
menon and a concept ”, but he continues, “ but between ontological inference 
from a phenomenon and an inference from a concept there is in principle no 

difference. Both are only facts of consciousness: from them the reality 

of their alleged contents cannot in the least be inferred.” The analogy is not 
valid because the proof of the existence of God is the proof of an objective 
reality, (that it was a reality than which nothing greater can be conceived is 


s Op. cit . p. 141. 
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not to the point) whereas the proof of freedom is the proof of a subjective 
reality. Freedom is not an object of thought external to the individual; 
it is a subjective energising of the individual. Therefore the consciousness 
of activity is the reality of the activity; the danger that usually attaches 
itself to the inference of the reality of the contents of consciousness from 
the facts of consciousness does not attend here. 

(2) The proof of freedom based on the consciousness of freedom does 
not take into account the possibility of illusion. “In the same way one 
could also prove the reality of the mundus fabulosus.” Here again the same 
error is committed as in the previous argument. The distinction between 
subjective certitude and objective certainty is a real distinction where 
objects in the external world are concerned. We cannot prove the reality 
of the mundus fabuiosus because the mundus is beyond the self. But this 
world is very different from the inner psychical world of the self and its 
activities. Here the esse of the thing is nothing more than its percipi, percipi 
understood in the sense of experience. 

(3) “ From the consciousness of the actuality of a thing the actuality 
itself of the thing never follows necessarily although this may be established 
from other quarters.” Not taking into account for the present the 
Kantian phenomanalism implied in the statement, our reply would be, that it 
is a sound argument if the reference is only to things. It may be true to say 
that from the consciousness of the actuality of a thing we cannot pass to 
the actuality of the thing itself, but if the object of proof is not a thing but an 
activity, an agency, or causality, then consciousness of the actuality of 
activity is the same as the actuality of the activity. Only, the addition of 
the word ‘actuality’ does not add anything more to the activity. It is like 
saying it twice over. 

To proceed with our proof of freedom, our thesis is that we are aware 
of cases of conscious decision in our lives where consciousness functions 
as a real initiating cause, and determines in a particular way a situation which 
nothing whatever that has happened in the physical and psychical realm de¬ 
mands that it should be determined in that way rather than in some other 
way. This conception of an indeterminate or unpredictable choice is what 
is meant by the freedom of the will or the self. And the proof of this 
power is in the fact of our consciousness of this power. If we analyse this 
power more closely what we find is first the experience of a stage when a 
certain act is merely possible to us, and second the experience of the transi¬ 
tion from this to the stage when the possibility has become actual. Both 
the stages of the possibility of the act and the actualisation of the act are 
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directly experienced by us; we know what the first stage feels like, when we 
are as if big with power, and we know what the second feds like when the one 
is converted into the other. The whole process is something inner, psychical; 
therefore what it feels like is what it is. To demand that we should know 
more than the ‘ feel ’ of freedom to know the fact of freedom is to demand 
the irrational. It is just because we are unaware of these two stages with 
reference to external causation that we rightly say, that we do not see the con¬ 
sequence but only sequence. We have experience of succession but no causal 
connection. We see one thing coming after another but we never see one 
thing because of another. The ‘ because ’ part of it, which is the real cause, 
is hidden from our view; it is not our inner experience. Therefore it is that 
we legitimately talk of the causal category of explanation of the world’s 
phenomena as a conception that we impose on the world and demand that 
the world should conform to it. In the words of James Ward, “ Its (the 
subject’s) own character determines the character that it gives to objects, and 
its behaviour towards them is so far essentially self-determination.” 7 


’ James Ward, Th$ Realm of Ends, p. 289. 



A DIALOGUE ON THE NATURE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL SELF 

By Dr. Jwala Prasad, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.) 

First Discourse 

Devadatta .—Here does Devadatta offer his salutation to your worship ! 

Brahmananda — Long may you live my boy ! How do you happen to be 
here so early in the morning ? 1 suppose you are a Brahmacarin. Are 
you not ? 

Deva. —Yes, my revered sir, so am I, and I have come here so early to offer 
my morning prayers, and also to do a little thinking. 

Brtihma .—So you are a pious student my child, and I am pleased to find 
that you are fond of contemplation too. 

Deva .—(With an air of modesty)—Sir, it is so very kind of you to think of me 
like that. It is really a piece of good fortune to have a holy personage 
like yourself, and that in such beautiful surroundings. I would regard 
it as a great privilege if you permit me to enter into a little conversation 
with yourself. I am sure it will benefit me immensely—a student as I am. 

Brahma. —A good suggestion my son. I heartily welcome it, for contem¬ 
plation and philosophical discussion are the very essence of our order, 
and it should be a real pleasure to talk to a seeker after truth like 
yourself, and that, as you say, at such a pleasant time and in the midst 
of such attractive environments. At this early hour, the mind is so 
fresh and the nature so suggestive that one, who is out for a walk, 
cannot help falling into a reflective mood. I believe, Devadatta, some 
serious thought fills your mind at this moment, and it is probably with 
reference to it that you want to open a discourse with me. You are 
quite welcome my boy. I will do my best to help you in your thinking. 

... .And in order that you may know to whom you are talking 1 may 
tell you that 1 am Brahmananda—a Sany&sin. But before we begin 
our conversation, may I also know a little more about you my child! 
Who is your Guru ? What have you read ? And what is that which 
you would like me to talk over to you this morning? 

Deva.— I thank you so much, Sir, for the interest that you have taken in me. 
I am Devadatta—a pupil of Pandit Ananta NSrSyana Bhafta of the 
Vedfinta PftthaSfila in this city of Benares. I have had the privilege of 
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being instructed by him in the §ad-dar$ana—that is, the Six Schools of 
Philosophy, and it is natural, therefore, that the ‘ AdhyStma Vidyft 
or metaphysics should be the subject of my interest. The problem 
that has perplexed me most is the destiny of the individual self after 
one’s death; and this automatically raises the more general question 
concerning the identity and continuity of the individual self before 
one’s birth and after death. It was this topic that engaged my mind when 
1 found myself in your presence this morning. As it is an ‘ anadhyaya * 
(a holiday) to-day, I should regard it as well spent if 1 could talk to you 
for some time and know your views on this subject. 

Brahma. —Well, Devadatta, you have hit upon a good subject indeed. 1 
am equally interested in it, and it is quite possible that our discourse 
be productive of some very fruitful results. However, l would like to 
know whether you have ever discussed this subject with your own 
preceptor, the learned Pandit Anant NarSyana Bhatta, who I know 
enjoys a good reputation among the Pandits of Benares for his deep 
knowledge of the £&stras. He is, in fact, supposed to be an authority 
on the $a<j-darsana. 

Deva. —I am glad that you appreciate the subject that 1 have proposed. I 
have often discussed it with my own Guru, and must confess that he 
has spared no pains in quoting and expounding the texts of the various 
Sastras that have a bearing upon it. I have thanked him for that, but 
at the same time I have also respectfully told him to his surprise that 
his exposition of the subject has made my confusion worse confounded. 
The reason is that the texts of the Sdstras with reference to this subject 
are often ambiguous, sometimes divergent, and in most cases dogmatic. 
As such they can hardly satisfy a mind which longs to inquire into the 
why and the how of things. It is true that the Dar£anas are not alto¬ 
gether devoid of rational thought, but in them reason has a secondary 
place and has even been discarded as something unreliable with regard 
to the questions of ultimate truth. When 1 say this I do not at all 
want to belittle the achievements of the ancients, nor do I in any way 
mean disrespect to my revered teacher. I quite respect their piety and 
learning and feel that they were perfectly sincere in all that they have 
thought and said. It is possible that they are right and my dissatis¬ 
faction is due simply to my inability to appreciate the method of their 
exposition and the matter of their thought. But in any case I suppose 
you will allow me the right to try to understand their views, and will 
excuse me if I put them to a critical test. I hope you understand what 
I mean. 
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Brahm&.-~ Devadatta, I am delighted to find that you possess a genuine 
philosophic spirit which, in these days, our students and Pandits of 
P&tha&Uas lack so much. In fact, in India, for a long time now, the 
motto of the learned has been: ‘ Bring your beliefs into harmony with 
traditional authority \ and this principle, you know, is so often detri¬ 
mental to the progress of real philosophy. While, on the one hand, it 
may be admitted that sometimes tradition does contain valuable truths 
which are the result of a long patient labour on the part of the ancients; 
on the other hand, it is often faulty either from the very outset, or it 
becomes so in course of time. So the best attitude towards it is that of 
a critical student, who by sifting its material carefully should be able 
to separate the grain from the chaff. Then, Devadatta, you have also 
to note that it is not only in India that you find philosophy and philos¬ 
ophers. The thinkers of the West have also made valuable contributions 
to the subject, and it is worth one’s while to know and consider what 
they have thought and said about the nature of self and the question 
of its immortality. It is for this reason that l have devoted a consi¬ 
derable portion of my time to the study of the Western thought also. 
As you suggest, we shall adopt a purely critical attitude in our inquiry, 
and traditional authority shall neither be accepted nor rejected simply 
because it has come down to us with the seal of approval stamped upon 
it by some of the most illustrious teachers of the past. So, good Deva¬ 
datta, will you now tell me clearly what that is which you think you 
cannot understand about the nature of the individual self and its 
continuity before one’s birth and after death ? But before we begin our 
conversation let us sit down somewhere. Shall we occupy these seats 
that are available here ? I have found that the mind is more at ease 
while one is seated, and that it is always good to occupy an elevated seat 
while one thinks, for one feels thereby that one’s vision, both physical 
and mental, is unhampered in its operations, or in other words, 
that one is free in one’s speculation. 

Deva .—I agree with all that you have said. So let us sit down here and 
begin our conversation. 


Second Discourse 

Deva .—The question which has presented almost an insurmountable 
difficulty to me is the continuity of the individual self before one’s birth 
and after death. You know that almost all our S&stras hold that there are 
individual souls and that they are eternal, which doctrine implies that 
they exist both before birth and after death. Even the Jainas and the 
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Buddhists accept this doctrine and explain it in their own way. It is 
only the CSrvakas who deny the eternal nature of soul and also its 
transmigration. In this connection, the Vedantists also, who represent 
a monistic doctrine and hold that there is only one universal soul— 
Brahman, have found an explanation for the plurality of individual souls 
and their transmigration. So far as I know of the beliefs of Islam and 
Christianity, those religions also believe in the continuity of the individual 
self after death and in a future life. In short, the continuity of indivi¬ 
dual self seems to be one of the most accepted doctrines on the surface 
of our planet, and has found support from some of the most illustrious 
thinkers that I know of. With such an overwhelming evidence in its 
favour, one can hardly dare to disbelieve it. 1 also feel inclined to think 
that it must be true, but there is something about it which does not quite 
satisfy me. I wish some one could either convince me of its truth, or 
show conclusively that it is false. 

Brahma. —Devadatta, 1 will prove to you that there is no continuity of the 
individual self before birth and after death, and will try to meet any 
arguments that you may put forth in order to show that there is such 
a continuity. 

Deva .—Well Sir, then, in order that the arguments on both the sides be repre¬ 
sented and put to a test, I will try my best to defend the doctrine of the 
immortality of the individual soul, and show that it exists before birth 
and survives after death. 

Brahma .—All right, Devadatta. Now 1 maintain that the life of the indivi¬ 
dual self begins at the time of conception in the womb of the mother 
and ends with that irretrievable disability of the body which we call 
death. There is nothing like an individual soul, which exists before 
conception and enters the body, as it were, from outside at the time 
of conception, or after it; or which leaves the body and goes away 
elsewhere at the time of death or after it. In other words, the indivi¬ 
duality of self is bound up with the individuality of the body. There 
is no separate entity like an individual soul which can exist independently 
of a physical body. This applies to the individuality of all beings, or 
I may go even further and say, to the individuality of all things. For, 
one and the same principle governs all the forms of existence, and the dis¬ 
tinctions of the organic and the inorganic, the animate and the inanimate, 
the conscious and the unconscious, are only apparent and not real,— 
relative and not absolute. All that we can admit is a gradation of 
forms in the scale of reality, which ultimately is of one uniform nature. 
This implies that so far as the life-principle and the basis of individuality 
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go they ate the same in the case of all. It need not be supposed that 
human beings are different from other animals or from plants, or even 
from inorganic substances, in that they possess a life-principle peculiar 
to themselves which is known as the soul or spirit, and that this alone 
forms the basis of their individuality. Now, tell me, Devadatta, what 
you think of this doctrine. 

Deva .—1 must confess, Sir, my inability to grasp what you have said so 
eloquently about the individuality and the life-principle of things. You 
have said so many things all at once, and they are so new to me, as I 
suppose they must be to so many others, that I seem to be lost in a 
strange land, and can hope to find my way only if you agree to lend 
me a guiding hand and take me with yourself with a little patience and 
sympathy. You know that I am yet a novice in philosophy and am 
used to only a few familiar ways of thinking. However, I have under¬ 
stood you to say that there is no individual soul apart from the body. 
This sounds so strange and so absurd. I think it should not be 
difficult at all to see that the soul is different from the body and that 
it can exist independently of it. Apart from the weight of general 
opinion that this doctrine carries with it, is it not an evident fact that 
the body is material and unconscious in itself, while the soul is non¬ 
material and conscious. 

Brahma .—How do you, or those who believe in this doctrine, know that the 
body and the individual soul are two separate entities, and that the one is 
material and unconscious, while the other is non-material and conscious ? 

Deva .—-That the soul is different from the body and is conscious is evident 
from the fact that so long as one is alive there is consciousness, and 
as soon as one dies consciousness disappears. Now, as the body 
exists for some time even after death but there is no consciousness, it 
appears that this quality belongs to something different from the body 
which is present in it while one is alive, and which leaves it when one 
dies. This we call the soul or spirit. Moreover, the soul or spirit is also 
non-material, for it has not been found to possess the attributes which 
are characteristic of a material substance. It has neither extension 
nor weight. At least, such is the belief of the majority of thinkers. 
There are a few schools of thought, however, which do regard the soul 
as extended. In one of the Upani$ads it has been mentioned to have 
the size of the thumb. The Jainas think that it has a variable size 
which adjusts itself to the size of the body in which it has to reside 
during a certain life, For example, a soul, while in an elephant’s body 
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is big, and becomes small when the same enters the body of a smaller 
animal, e.g., of a dog, a hare, or an ant. There are others who consider 
the soul to be a kind of vital air—* prfina ’ or breath. But such 
conceptions as these are probably crude and may be dismissed as absurd 
at the very outset. But what have you to say to the other doctrine ? 

Brahma. —Devadatta, you have said exactly what I had anticipated. You 
have repeated an argument and a belief which are perhaps the most 
common among men. But we have to examine them carefully and 
with an open mind in order to see that they are untrue like so many 
other popular notions of the world. The chief argument for the exist¬ 
ence of an individual soul, as something separate from the body, is 
based upon a belief that the body is an unconscious material substance. 
And this belief in its turn seems to find support in the apparent fact 
that after death although the body exists, consciousness disappears. 
Thus consciousness is dissociated from the body and attributed to 
something different from it, which is supposed to leave the body after 
death. This the people call the soul or spirit. However, a little 
thought must show that they have cherished wrong notions about the 
nature of the body and the nature of death, and have therefore supposed 
wrongly that there is something like an individual soul different from 
the body—something which enters it at some stage before birth, resides 
in it during one’s lifetime, and then leaves it off at the moment of death. 
There are other reasons too which persuade a man into believing that 
there must be a permanent individual soul existing before birth and 
after death. These also we may have occasion to consider during our 
conversation, but first let us consider the particular argument referred 
to just now. The first point that we have to understand is with regard 
to the origin of the individual self. We have to see whether there can 
be discovered any stage at which the individual soul or spirit enters the 
body as if from outside. Those who have some knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology, and even those who have the ordinary common-sense 
and experience of these matters, know it for a fact that the foundations 
of an individual life are laid in that particular physiological function 
which is called conception or impregnation. And what is this con¬ 
ception ? It is, as the biologists would put it, a fertilization of an ovum 
by the union of a spermatozoon. And what are these ovum and spermato¬ 
zoon out of the union of which the individual body is formed ? They 
are living organisms developed on account of a physiological function 
taking place constantly in a particular part of the female and the male 
body, after it has attained a certain stage of maturity. So we see that 
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the individual body is the result of the combination, so to speak, of 
two other individual bodies, which have their source in two different 
physical organisms, viz., those of the father and the mother. Thus 
we find that the material out of which the body is immediately derived, 
is as living as the body itself, and that it owes its origin to two sources. 
Now these bodies, in their turn, owe their maintenance to the nourish¬ 
ment which is provided for them by the food which the organism 
takes in and assimilates. This food, although usually of an organic 
kind in the case of higher animals, is also seen to be of an inorganic 
nature in the case of the lower forms of animals and the vegetable 
organism, and it may be asserted that ultimately the nourishment for 
life is mostly obtained from what we usually regard as lifeless. How¬ 
ever, the very fact that such stuff can nourish life should be sufficient 
to show that it is not without life. For no cause can produce an effect 
which is different from it in its nature. Moreover, modern scientific 
researches tend to prove more and more that what we call matter and 
material is ultimately not a dead inert something, but that it is a centre 
or nucleus of energy In other words, the whole stuff, which the world 
is made of, is a living active mass of elastic energy, which arranges 
itself automatically, or which can be arranged artificially, in the form 
of various centres or groups of energy which we call individual things. 
Thus one can understand easily now that the life which the individual 
self has at the first moment of conception, is due to that living stuff 
derived from the parents which itself can be shown to be the product 
of certain physiological functions of the body in relation to the matter 
which is taken in by the parents as their food. The same applies to 
the individual life of beings other than man. Thus the whole process 
of the origin and development of individual life is as evident as any 
thing else. That something like an individual soul enters the body 
at any particular stage is as absurd as it is unnecessary to believe. The 
individuality of self begins with that physiological event which is called 
conception, and is thus inseparably bound up with that physical organ¬ 
ism which forms its basis. With the growth of this organism it also 
grows, and with that particular form of its dissolution which we call 
death, it also must necessarily be dissolved. With regard to the fact 
that after death consciousness disappears although the body remains, 
it may be pointed out that the state of the body after death is not the 
same as before it. After death the various organs cease to work, and 
their potential energy also is not the same. In fact, the process which 
at a certain stage is called death, is present even in that condition which 
we call life, and that activity which we call life up to a certain degree 
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of its manifestation, is present even after death. Death may be said 
to have its beginnings in life, and life its beginnings in death. Gene¬ 
rally we do not die all at once, nor do we come into existence all of a 
sudden. After 1 have explained to you how an individual life is formed, 
probably you would like to know how it is dissolved. Now as the 
individual is formed out of a number of individuals so to speak, that 
is out of a number of living centres of life, similarly if the body be left 
to itself after death, it is dissolved into a number of individuals, that is 
to say into a number of organisms which arise out of the decomposition 
of the body. And these are scattered about, assuming different forms, 
entering into fresh combinations and thus giving rise to a number 
of individualities. The body which survives death has life, but not such 
as it manifests until the time of death. If after death those conditions 
of the body, which prevailed immediately before it, could be restored 
somehow, there is not the slightest doubt, that the individual self would 
be restored in spite of the belief that the soul leaves the body and goes 
away elsewhere. The upshot of the whole argument is that the indivi¬ 
dual self begins with a particular kind of organic integration or co-ordi¬ 
nation which we call conception, and ends with that kind of disintegra¬ 
tion or dislocation which we term death. The material out of which it 
grows is not one single entity, such as the soul is supposed to be, but 
two organic centres, viz., the ovum and the spermatozoon in the case of 
human beings. And these, in their turn, are the product of a thousand 
and one physiological processes acting upon that multifold material 
which we call our food. The material into which it is dissolved is similarly 
a multifold number of living organic beings which get scattered about and 
enter into incalculable combinations. The distinctions of material and 
non-material forms of existence are superficial and also superfluous, and 
being assumed to be true they create difficulties, to overcome which there 
are formed such queer hypotheses as those of the existence of permanent 
individual souls and their transmigration from one life to another. The 
same distinctions are responsible for that difficulty which is found in 
explaining the relation between mind and matter, the soul and the body. 

1 think I have spoken enough, Devadatta, and 1 appreciate the 
silent attention with which you have listened to me. Now it should 
be your turn to tell me what you feel with regard to what you have 
heard from me. I can see from your face that you are already im¬ 
patient to say something on this subject. 

Deva.—l am so very thankful to you. Sir, for having imparted to me such 
an illuminating information about the origin of our bodies, or as you 
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say, of our individual selves. I seem to understand a good deal of what 
you have said, and feel that with your guidance it should be possible 
for me to see things in a clearer light and from a broader standpoint. 
However, there are so many issues and side-issues involved in a consi¬ 
deration of this problem that it is not possible for one to stop short of 
a discussion of all of these. 

You have said that there are no individual souls apart from indivi¬ 
dual bodies, and that they do not come from anywhere nor do they 
go anywhere after death. You have also tried to demonstrate the 
truth of what you have said, and 1 may confess that your argument has 
appeared to me quite rational so far as the nature of our physical self 
is concerned. I think an explanation of the nature of one’s psychical 
self is still to be found. That our mental and moral life also should 
have its basis in the physical constitution of our being seems improbable, 
for it is evidently so different in nature. We find that the children of 
one and the same parents, although they owe their bodies to an identical 
material, differ sometimes so much in their mental and moral qualities 
that it should be hard to believe that these could have their basis in their 
physical constitution. Besides, there are other reasons as well which 
go to show that there must be individual souls apart from the body, 
although difficult it may be to understand whence they come and whither 
they go. However, I would like to know what you have to say on the 
particular point to which I have referred just now. 

Brahma .—1 am glad to note Devadatta, that you are pursuing the inquiry 
so keenly. I can quite understand the difficulty which has presented 
itself to you in accepting the doctrine that there is no soul apart from the 
body. What you have to understand is that the pesonality of a man 
is determined by his heredity and environments, and that these two 
factors are sufficient to explain the psychical and the moral characters 
of a person as well as his physical character. The difficulty you have 
raised is again due to the wrong notion that the body as something 
material cannot be the basis or explanation of that which people gene¬ 
rally think is non-material. In practice, however, they do recognise 
the influence of heredity as well as environment, and attach importance 
to a man who has a respectable parentage and has been brought up in 
cultured society. In fact one does inherit the mental and moral nature 
from one’s parents simply because one does the physical. The various 
merits and defects of one’s mental and moral life are determined at the 
time of conception by the combined influence of the characters of the 
parents, and have their basis in the organic cell formed out of the 
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combination of the spermatozoon and the ovum. Later on, before birth 
they are determined by the kind of nourishment which is available for 
the foetus in the womb, and after birth by the environments in which 
one is brought up. With regard to the differences of character among 
brothers and sisters, it may be pointed out that variations in mental 
and moral life are again due to variations in the physical constitution, 
and these can be explained by the difference of the conditions per¬ 
taining to the life of the parents at the moment of conception, and by 
the nature of circumstances in which the foetus grows in the womb of 
the mother, and later on by the environments of the child after birth. 
So far as conditions in the heredity and the environments of certain 
persons are similar, there is also to be found similarity of character 
among them whether they belong to the same parentage or not. Our 
experience of the characters of brothers and sisters, and of other persons, 
confirms this view beyond doubt. What we call moral character is 
nothing but an expression of the activity of what we call the physical 
constitution of our being. Which particular moral quality is connected 
with which particular part of our physical constitution is perhaps 
difficult to see at present. A little study of our brain, however, ought 
to convince us with regard to the truth that what we call our mental 
life is nothing but an expression of the constitution and functions of 
our brain. Those who have studied Anatomy and Physiology know how 
insanity has its basis in a derangement of the structure and function of 
our brain. Even in our common experience we see how changes in 
our body for the better or for the worse also affect our mental life in a 
corresponding manner. By certain changes in the brain, produced 
automatically or artificially, the powers of memory, imagination and 
ideation can be increased or decreased. The diseased or the healthy 
condition of our heart and liver affects our emotional nature in its own 
way. All this goes to show that all the mental and moral qualities, 
which we generally attribute to something apart from the body—a soul 
or spirit, are simply expressions of that active conscious reality which 
has arranged itself in the form of our body and is functioning through 
it. The body is not made of that stuff which people usually call matter, 
and which therefore is regarded as inert and unconscious. The body 
itself has those attributes which are supposed to belong to the spirit. 
And this doctrine, if it be understood thoroughly and in all its bearings, 
should dispel all inconsistencies and the consequent difficulties which 
arise out of an unwarranted dualism of spirit and matter, soul and body. 

Deva .—So now 1 see. Sir, that according to you everything about conscious 
life can be explained by the structure and the functions of what we call 
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our body. I quite follow a good deal of what you have said in order 
to prove that it is so. But still there are so many other things that one 
has to consider before one can be prepared to accept your doctrine as 
true. Tt may be admitted that the physical organisation and the changes 
in it determine the conscious aspects of life, but are there not such 
phenomena as go to show that the initiative lies not in the body but in 
something else, and that the body is simply affected by it. Does not 
the psychical act of volition precede the actual movements of the body 
to bring about which it is made? Does not the psychical emotion of 
love or fear precede the organic changes that result from it ? Do we 
not actually find that physical diseases are cured by the exercise of what 
is known as will-power, and that this is done sometimes in spite of long 
gaps of space that lie between the healer and the patient. Are we not 
aware of the existence of such phenomena as telepathy? How do you 
explain all this? 

Brahma .—You have raised a good point, Devadatta, and I shall presently 
throw light on it according to my own views. The chief thing to be 
explained is the phenomenon where there does not appear to be 
the presence of what is known as matter, or of any connecting link 
between what we usually call spirit and matter. It may be pointed out 
that the difficulty of explaining this kind of phenomenon is again due 
to the cherishing of a wrong notion about the nature of matter, viz., 
that of considering it as an unconscious and inactive substance. Once 
we realise that there is only one and the same reality and that it is ulti¬ 
mately conscious energy, all difficulties vanish by themselves. Now 
let us take the particular points you have raised and see whether they 
can be explained without postulating a separate existence of what we 
call individual souls. Let us consider an act of volition and the conse¬ 
quent effects of it on physical things. When we want to move our leg, 
it seems as if the order comes from something different from the body 
and that the body obeys it. How volition produces a movement in 
the leg—this the believers in the soul-theory are not able to explain. 
On our theory the act of volition, as also other psychical phenomena, 
which are supposed to originate in a separate soul-existence, are directly 
due to that centre of conscious active energy which we call our body. 
In other words, instead of postulating two kinds of existence, we main¬ 
tain that there is only one, and that this, being itself conscious and active, 
is not only adequate to explain all that is attributed to a soul, but also 
enables us to understand in a more rational way the relation between 
what we have learnt to distinguish as the psychical and the physical 
phenomena. In the act of volition, for example, iq order to move our 
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leg, we can understand that the volition is the demand of the whole upon 
a part of it, and that it is fulfilled by setting in motion certain centres 
of energy resulting in the movement of the leg. Similarly it is possible 
to explain those relations of cognition, conation and feeling which exist 
between ourselves and the objects outside whether near or far in space. 
To those who believe in the doctrine of a separate soul-existence, it is 
yet a mystery how the communication and interaction between the 
mental and material existence, and between one mind and another, take 
place. On our theory, however, it should not be difficult to understand or 
explain all these phenomena. The whole universe being made of one and 
the same conscious active stuff, and what we call space being also, as 
it were, filled up with the same, the communication and interaction 
between the different centres of this world-stuff are rendered quite 
possible and intelligible. There is no vacuum—only the stuff which 
fills the so-called vacant space is unperceivable by our ordinary senses. 
Telepathy, thought-transference, hypnotism—all these are easily explained 
by the identity and continuity of this universal stuff. 

Deva .—Now I understand how it is possible to explain the psychical pheno¬ 
mena and the interaction between the internal self and the external 
world on the basis of the unity of the universe, the identity of its nature 
and the uniformity of its function. But do you not think that the 
assumption of this kind of unity and uniformity itself lands us into 
insurmountable difficulties ? For example, if the whole world is made 
of one uniform stuff, how should it be possible to explain the differences 
of character that we do find among the things of the world. The stuff 
being one and the same, all things must be of uniform character. Fur¬ 
ther, and allied to this problem of the diversity of nature is the question 
of the diversity of fate. Why should some beings be more fortunate 
than others ? Those who believe in the existence of permanent individual 
souls and their transmigration explain the differences of character and 
fate on the basis of the effects of deeds pertaining to past lives. And 
this appears to be a satisfactory explanation. What have you to say 
on this point, Sir? 

BrahmS .—Again you have put an intelligent question, Devadatta, and I 
shall be glad to answer it. I know the believers in the soul-theory 
find their greatest support in the explanation that they think it is possible 
to find, according to their theory, of the differences of character and fate 
among living beings. But, while what they say about the deeds of past 
lives and their consequences is obscure and a hypothesis only, the 
explanation which it is possible to find for the differences of character 
and fate according to our theory is quite clear and verifiable by fiaets. 
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The differences in character are due to the differences of constitution, 
and these in their turn are due to the differences of heredity and environ¬ 
ments. It is a fact that by securing a particular kind of heredity and 
environments a particular kind of character can be produced, and that 
it can also be changed to a certain extent during one’s life-time by 
effecting certain changes in one’s physical constitution—especially in 
the brain. The study of pathology in its bearing upon insanity pro¬ 
vides instructive material in this connection. Because of certain 
changes in the nervous system an extremely dull person may become 
clever, and vice versa. That bad liver causes peevishness is too well 
known to be pointed out. Thus differences of constitution quite satis¬ 
factorily explain differences of character, and these explain differences 
of fate. 

Deva .—I quite see how differences of constitution can explain differences 
of character, but am unable yet to understand how they can explain 
differences in the fate of beings. It may be admitted that, to a certain 
extent, they may be happy or unhappy during their life-time according 
to their character, when they are grown up and can control their actions; 
but what have you to say with regard to the differences of opportunities 
that attach to them by virtue of their birth and later on during the 
period of infancy. Why should one be born and brought up in fortu¬ 
nate circumstances, and another in those of the opposite kind? 

Brahma .—One is bom and brought up in certain circumstances, favourable 
or unfavourable as we call them, because one has to be placed in them 
in the scheme of the universe. In the system of reality there has to be 
a multiplicity of active centres, each filling up a certain definite position. 
That some of these are placed in favourable circumstances, and others 
in those of the opposite kind—this is our own view. In themselves, 
those beings are neither fortunate nor unfortunate. They are there 
simply as essential elements in the life of the universal organism. The 
universe and its constituent parts, together with all their workings, 
are not meant to create favourable or unfavourable circumstances for 
individual beings. All of them are simply unfolding their potentialities 
for the realisation of that universal life which some call Nature and 
others God. The so-called fate of beings is determined with reference 
to their position and function in the universe, and not with a view to 
create happiness or misery for them. It is we who read this kind of 
fate in our lives, and it therefore does exist so far as our own individual 
point of view is concerned. The philosophic attitude should however 
be to look at our life from the point of view of its function in the eco¬ 
nomy of that whole of which it is a part. And it will be found that 
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this attitude will give to the philosophers satisfaction even in what 
people may regard as the most adverse circumstances in life—a satis* 
faction such as that which comes to one at having done one’s duty in 
spite of the pains and suffering that it may involve. It is a kind of self- 
realisation. 

Deva .—Thank you. Sir, for having so readily responded to my queries. 
What you have said so far has completely changed my outlook with 
regard to the nature and meaning of our lives. It has, in fact, presented 
the universe in an altogether new light, and seems to suggest wonderful 
ideas with regard to the nature of God and his relations to man. Its 
psychological and ethical implications must also be interesting. The 
whole theory is full of a world of philosophical interest. But it being 
time now to go back to my Asrama, I am afraid, I must forego the 
pleasure of your company and discourse for the present. I would 
request you, however, to give us the pleasure of your presence at our 
Asrama on the next AnadhyEya (holiday). There you will be able 
to meet my Guru—Pandit Ananta Narayana Bhatta and some other 
Pandits. I will also arrange to invite an esteemed friend of mine— 
Prof. P. M. Antani of the Benares Hindu University, who is an emi¬ 
nent scholar of Philosophy—both European and Indian. I will report 
to them all that you have said to-day, so that it may be possible for us 
to take up the argument at the stage at which we are leaving it to-day. 
I hope you will certainly accede to my request. 

Brahmii .—I am extremely pleased, my son, with the way in which you have 
talked to me on such an abstruse subject as we have discussed this 
morning. It is a real pleasure to converse with seekers after truth like 
yourself. I shall be glad to come to your Asrama and meet your 
teacher and the others there. But first you must take the permission of 
your preceptor for holding the discussion which you contemplate, and 
then you can send word to me at my Asrama on the Mapikar^ika Ghat. 

Deva .—1 am so very thankful to you for having accepted my proposal. I 
will do as you desire. Here does Devadatta bow at your- feet and take 
your leave! 

Brahm &.—Long mayest thou live my boy ! Bright and sharp be thy intellect! 
Great be the store of thy knowledge ! Divine be thy bliss ! Good bye, 
Devadatta. I hope to meet you again on the next holiday. 

(The second discourse ends)* 

* For a scientific reference on this subject 1 would strongly recommend Haldane’s ‘The 

Philosophy of a Biologist,’ which is extremely interesting and instructive. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN CONFLUENT HYPER¬ 
GEOMETRIC FUNCTIONS AND THE POLYNOMIAL 
OF MITTAG LEFFLER 


By N. A. Shastri 


I. The polynomial g„ (z) whose generating function is 

’( r ^)*- 1 m<1 0 ) 

was used by Mittag Leffler 1 in a study of analytical representation of a linear 
homogeneous differential equation. It was also used in his researches on 
the analytical representation of a uniform branch of a monogenic function 
and was connected with some other expansions. Pidduck 2 used an expan¬ 
sion equivalent to (1) but in a different notation, in his researches on the 
propagation of a disturbance in a fluid acted upon by gravity and gave a 
recurrence formula for g„(z), the relation 


g„(z) <2(2) 

oo ( z ) 

and proved that the series E ^ + py\i is uniformly and absolutely con¬ 
vergent. 


Recently Bateman 3 has investigated an alternative generating function 
for g„ (m), for integral values of n and m, viz., 


2u (1 +«)“-* 

(I - 


= ^ u m g„(m) 


( 3 ) 


n an integer greater than zero, and | u | sufficiently small. He has also gene¬ 
ralized the polynomial by the definition 

= n i\ tng ^ z ‘ r) (4) 

and has given expression for the generalized polynomial in terms of hyper¬ 
geometric function and also its asymptotic expansion. A few integrals are 
also given by him. 

We have used in the present paper the methods of operational calculus 
to obtain relations between confluent hypergeometric functions, Bessel 
functions and the polynomial g„ (z) or g„ (z, r). We have also obtained an 
integral involving g H (z) and Angelescu’s polynomial n„ (x), the latter being 
a generalized type of Laguerre polynomial. 
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II. Connection with confluent hypergeometric functions .— 

Put t — j—in (4), change p into 2 p and multiply by we § e * 

p t p e - 1 (p + \) m r “. z o o + ir + ” ** 1 * 1 ' 

We apply the theorem 4 : 


ip+ir 


e-^h(x)±= p p +x f(p + A) 

if f(p) = h(x) 

to the operational representation 

1 . ** 

/>*- r(f+«) 

and we get the relation 


Hence 


(p+W *~ 7(1 -+ h) 


(p +l)*-r P(m +7) ' 

We now interpret both sides of (5) by using the fundamental theorem of 
operational calculus that if /, (p) = h x (x) and / 2 ( p) = /j a (x) then 
fi(p) —hip) implies h t (x) —/? 2 (x). To interpret the right-hand side we 
use the operational representation 5 

N*« (*) = R(m)> — i (8) 

while for the left hand side we use the product theorem of the operational 
calculus that if f ip) == h v (x) and f 2 (p) == h t (x) then 


N*. (*) % T R (") > - * 


:fiip)hip) = 


l 

j* 


(x - o <«. 


We obtain after the application of this theorem and the operational repre¬ 
sentations given above 


2‘ r{z) l\m + r) E (—)* N 


+ «. i (m — 1) 


ix)g„iz,r) 


a 

- J e-H£ m+r -i(x - ff-'df. 


R (z) > 0 and R (m) > 0. 
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Putting $ = 2t, x — 2y and using 

f iy -if f-'e* dt - (_)-*(«+•+« ei y yt + 

0 

x Mj (o _# + 1) . }<„+*, ( -y) 

which is a slight modification of the integral 8 

m P(2m+I)z m +i2~ vn 

~ i'(i + in+k) /'(i +m - k) 


+ !L 

f «?*“(! +«)-» + "-*(l -«) \' m + k du 


we get the result 


c«o 

2* 

fl n 0 


£ (-)* N m (2y)**(a.r) 

■y+ «,} 

+ r -1 / 1 (S f m + rj 

=Sil+i+r rV) * (io) 

R ( 2 ) > 0, R (m) > 0. 

This result yields as particular cases the relations between M* m function, the 
polynomial (z, /•) and the polynomials like Bateman, Laguerre and Sonine. 

(i) Put m =2 and use N„ +1(i (2y) - (-)** 2*+2 O') 
where n is an integer k„ representing a Bateman function. We get 


- k^(y)g n {z,r) 


ft * 0 


2' +1 e~ i * 

(“) r ^ ? y 4 :^( + ^ < * +0 M l(a . r . w , 1( , +r+1) ( -y) (11) 


(ii) Use 


N 




/«-l 


m 


+ w, i (m ~ 1) 


- ( - T r (n + 1) (2y) " •- : l 2 e-yv m ., (2y) 
L*" and T m n representing the Laguerre and Sonine polynomials respectively. 
We obtain 

1 r{n + 1) V m -x(2y)g H (z, r) 


ft * 0 


2 r ei y (-y)i( t - m+, '> xt ~ , x 

‘ — o-m-fi. i (* +M +r-1> ( - .V). 


(12) 
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Now Sonine polynomial is a generalization of parabolic cylinder functions 
being related to them by means of 

T*_j(x*) - 2n y Vn d r ' D 2 „ (x v'2) 

i x i A*' 

~ (2n /l)! v. D — <^ 2 > 

Hence by putting m — t and m ~ & respectively in (12) and using the results 
given above, we get after replacing x l by 2 y and simplifying by the duplica¬ 
tion formula of the gamma functions 

\ ; tt 1' (2z) ~2*-'F{z)r (z+i) 
the relations 

,1 


2 r e -ir( ^y)l t= + r-i) 
T (z + r + 4) 


i<*+r-J>( -y) (13) 


£ j ' j. 8n( z > r ) D 2n 11 (2 y/y) 


2 r Wr r _ vl* (* + »*“*) 

— _ p ." (< -'-to. 1 (*+' +i) (“ - v ) (14) 

III. Connection with Bessel and Lommel Functions .— 

Change t into — t in (4) and then replace t by ^ and multiply both sides 
by e~»p~‘ we get 


e -p p - r - s {p-jr 

e p (p + l) a 


oo n — n—s - 

= Z (-) p e P g„ (z, r ). 

ffsO 


This can be written as 


i rV//-+ 2 \ p(p-iy 

P ifoV / ) e p 1 (p+ iy 4 > 


= ^ (-)% Pp ” S g*(z,r) (15) 

ft as 0 


where /• is an integer. Interpreting this equation with the help of (9), the 
operational representation* 


e~Pp =x 2 J„(2V£) 


R(«)> - I 
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and the modification of ( 8 ) by the application of the theorem: 

/(|) == h (ax), a + ve, if f(p) == h (x) 
we get the result 

T f N, + * +ll * [(x - 02] (' J, t ,_,(2V0<« 

0 

tt+S 

= 2 £ ( - r * 2 j„ ( 2 v a) g* (Z, r) ( 17 ) 

ft = 0 

If r — 0, the generalized polynomial g n (z, r ) changes into g n (z) defined by 
( 1 ) and we get 


S — 2 


f N, + 1 . * [2(x— OH 2 [J, 2(2VO + 2VU. t -i (2VO + £ J,(2V0M 

O 

= 2?(-r xs <* (2 Vi) g„ (z). (18) 

ft 3= 0 

If z is an integer results (17) and (18) give rise to 


0 

V f ( r+ j 2 ) (- y 1 r o ^ (x - o W/ (2 vo ft 

0 

- 2 F (-)* *1 J* +J (2 VS) g, (z. r) (19) 

ft SB 0 

v 

J (-)*£ 2 W* - 0 [J,-*(2V0 + 2V?H, (2VO + f J,(2V0] ft 

0 

- 2 r ( - )« X* J„ + , (2 VS) g. (0 (20) 

n m 0 

where denotes Bateman’s polynomial. 

Relations between g„ (z, r) and Lommel functions can be obtained by 
multiplying both sides of (15) by - 4-^-3 and interpreting the resulting 
equation with the help of 7 

U.( 2 ^. R <">>-' < 2 » 

(9) and ( 8 ) with necessary modification. We will then get 

0 

V ( r + 2 ) m'+'f N . +rM , i [2 (x — 0] U, +w+8 (2w£, 2 VO « 

0 

-2 r (~r a»-*U„ + , +J ( 2 wx, 2 VS)g „(^0 


( 22 ) 
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The transformation of this result into those involving g„ ( 2 ) and Bateman’s 
^-function can be easily obtained by (i) putting r = 0 and (ii) assuming 2 to 
be a positive integer. 


IV. So far we have been considering the generalized polynomial given 
by the generating function (4). If we take (3) which defines g„ ( m ) for integral 

values of n and m and change u into — u and then replace u by ■*, we get 


2p (p 1)" 1 __ "y f __y »+1 n~ m 0 (m) 1231 

Xp + iy**' ” m t 0 ( > p 8Am) {l5) 

This can be interpreted by using (7) and 8 

kzn (*) = -(Y^r-pffi « > 0 and an inte 8 er (24) 

We obtain the expansion of Bateman’s polynomial k 2fl (x) in terms of Mittag- 
Leffler’s polynomial g n (m) as 

00 

*«.(*) = 2 {-r**=sgu{m) (25) 

m - 0 "*• 


Again if we replace u in (3) by 


1 -P 

I +p 


, p positive, we get after simplification 


1 

P n 




But g„ (0) * 0 as can be easily determined from (3). 
interpretation with the help of (7) and (24) 


~ = 2 k in (x) g„ (m) 

n • m 3= 1 


Hence we get after 


(26) 


an expansion of x n in terms of Bateman and Mittag-Leffler -polynomials. 

1 

Finally if we multiply (23) by e p p and interpret with the help of the 
product theorem, (24) and (16) we get 



(- 1 >J,. 1 (2 V~£)k s Ax - i)di = ^ J w+ ,(2 Vx)g n (m) (27) 

m » 0 


The results involving Lommel functions can be obtained by the method 
indicated in III. 


V. Now we will evaluate an integral involving g„ (z) and Angelescu’s 
polynomial n„ (x). We have from the generating function 9 of ir n (x) 


2 tli®*) 


1 

r-r 


_ 2xt 

• '-•*{- 



(28) 
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Hence 


E 


t m o 



X* -1 77/ (2x) clx 



using (26) and (1). 
sides we get 


»[. f.-if-] «w>] 


Therefore by equating the coefficients of t l on both 


f tr* x* 1 M2x) - n, (0)] dx = m E U ( - t r 77 r (0) • (z) (29) 

J r a o'* 

0 

VJ. Belorizky 10 has given some trigonometrical expansions obtainable 
from (1). We will conclude this paper by giving a few more expansions of 
trigonometrical functions in terms of g„ (z, r). For this change t into it in 
the generating function (4), and separate into real and imaginary parts, we 
will get 

(1 4 t)i r cos [(2z 4 r) tan -1 t) - E ( - )” t in g Zn (z, r) (30) 

n ae 0 


(1 4- ip r sin [(2z 4 r) tan* 1 /) = E ( - )* r*" +1 .g 2s+1 (z, r) (31) 

n *s 0 

For r — 0 we get simpler forms, viz., 

cos (2z tan -1 1) - E ( - )* r 1 ” g ln (z) (32) 

« =2 0 


sin (2z tan- 1 /) = f ( - )" r 2 " +I g tofl (z) 

n^O 


(33) 
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SIVABHUTI AND SIVARYA 

By Prof. H. L. Jain, M.A., LL.B. 

According to the often quoted verses from Avasyaka Mula Bhasya 1 the 
schism of the Bofikas took place 609 years after the Nirvana of Mahavlra 
at Rahavirapur under the guidance of Sivabhuti. The Bo^ikas are frequently 
identified with the Digambaras, and the Svetambara pattavalls accordingly 
assign the date 609 years after Nirvapa for the foundation of the 
Digambara sect. 

Let us see whether this Sivabhuti is identifiable with any personality 
in the Svetambara and the Digambara hierarchies. Looking into the 
Kalpasutra Sthavirdvall which is the oldest succession list of Acaryas pre¬ 
served by the Svetambaras, we find mention of Sivabhui who succeeded 
Dhanagiri the successor of Faggumitta. 2 This Sivabhui appears to me to 
be identical with Sivabhuti of the Mula Bha$ya for the following reasons:— 

1. The names are identical. 

2. Though the Sthaviravali does not mention the time of the Acaryas, 
other pattavalls which mention the time tend to show that Sivabhui must 
have flourished at the time mentioned by the Mula Bhasya for Sivabhuti. 


1 These verses are as follows 

tow firw i 

al qlftaim ftfr n w ii 

tot q i 

q u <iy^ n 

g^rtr qoom fomssmift ?) *q » 

n v*\* ii 

q'rftarf&qw qojrfl i 

^rftqrfpffrr qm<s rg*pmi n ivc o 

These verses may be literally translated as follows When six hundred and nine years had 
passed after Vlra (Mahfivlra) attained salvation, there was founded the sect of Bodikas at 
Rahavlrapura. There was the town of Rahavirapur, the garden Dlpaka and Arya Kapha 
(Kr$pa); Sivabhuti raised the question about the Upadhi (a monk’s equipment), and the 
Theras expressed their views on the subject. As a result of the discussion the Bodika was 
preached by monks led by SivabhOti; thus the false doctrine was born at Rahavlrapura. From 
Bodika SivabhOti the distinguishing mark of Bodika was born; Kaurflnya-kutfa-vtras were 
bom associated with this lineage. 

1 y fogwjn w tnvi * * 

q »tiq$ TO^ift q qtfag i 
5^® ft q qrftra 5 ^ q <n 11 
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3. The Mula Bhasya associates Sivabhfiti with another personality 
called Kanha who is also mentioned in the metrical part of the Sthavirfivali 
along with Sivabhui. 

4. Samayasundara in his commentary on the Sthavir&vali states that 
it was a pupil of Sivabhui Sk. Sivabhuti named Bofaka who founded the 
Digambara sect in the year 609 after Nirvana. 3 This is in direct conflict with 
the account given to us by the Mula Bhasya as well as a series of commenta¬ 
tors like Jinabhadra Gani, Kotyacara and Malayagiri, and appears to have 
been deliberately designed to save Arya Sivabhuti, who was adored in the 
Sthaviravall, from any association with the schism of the Bo(ikas; but it 
makes the identification complete. 

We may now attempt to see whether this Arya Sivabhuti is identifiable 
with any person in the Digambara sect. The name at once suggests to us 
the author of the Aradhana or Bhagavatl Ar&dhana as a probable person 
for the identification, because his name as mentioned in the book itself is 
Sivajja Sk. Sivarya whose three teachers were Ajja Jinanandi Gani, Savva- 
gutta Gani and Ajja Miltanandi.* These names show clearly that Ajja was 
not a part of the proper name but an honorific title which is given to all the 
Acaryas in the Sthaviravall. Therefore the name Sivajja is equivalent to 
Arya Siva which is not difficult to identify with Arya Sivabhuti, because an 
omission of the latter part of a name is quite normal as in the case of Rama, 
Krspa and Bhlma which stand for Ramacandra, Kr$rtacandra and Bhlmasena 
respectively. The title Arya, again, though so normal in the Sthaviravall is 
unusual in the Digambara lists of Acaryas and is found used only very 
seldom. Sivarya’s work Aradhana or MularSdhanfi again occupies a unique 
place in the Digambara literature. It does not belong to Kundakunda’s school* 


3 fapjfafewr: t$r tftetwwisufc i 4. ^ ana 

i 

•wrffiw §4 * * it ii 

artTO'nr fifranSw n ii 

* This is evident from the fact that Sivarya does not make nakedness as the absolute 
rule for monks, but allows exceptions in special cases for which the following verses may be 
noted 

5iw fir frrfffa^r ftimfcr i 

4t fa f 4«rrcn$i irfacs^=rM fM n it 

smrftfr *n *iv?ra4t nsfeeit i 
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and there is no evidence to prove that it belongs to a period subsequent to 
Kundakunda. But on the other hand, it cannot be dissociated from the 
Digambara school to which it traditionally belongs. One of its commen¬ 
tators Aparajita Suri 6 has been called the ‘ Crest-jewel of the Aratiya 
teachers ’ and the Aratiyas have been recognised by the author of the 
Sarvartha-siddhi as authoritative as an omniscient Tirthamkara or Sruta- 
kevali. 7 Other commentators of the same work are Amitagati and AiSdhara 
who are reputed authors of the Digambara sect. 8 Then again, the word 
Nandi forming part of the names of Sivarya’s two teachers definitely 
associates the work with the Digambaras amongst whom the Nandi Satjigha 
was a very ancient organisation and Nandi as a name-ending was quite 
popular, while it is not found so in the Svetambara pattSvalls of the early 
period at all, and even at a later date it was rarely used, since, going over all 
the available Svetambara lists 1 could find only two such names, Indranandi 
and Udayanandi, both being later than the fifteenth century. 9 

One of the three teachers of Sivarya was Sarvagupta Garti. No wonder 
if this person be identical with the teacher of the same name mentioned 
in Sravana Belgola inscription No. 104 (254) in succession with the four 
teachers of Ac&rahga and prior to Kundakunda. 10 In Bhdva-pahuda, verse 
53, Kundakunda mentions with great respect one Sivabhuti who attained 
purity and omniscience by proclaiming ‘ Tusa-ma?a ’ (the simile of the 
chaff and the grain). I 11 If we take into consideration the context, it is 
obvious that a saint who attained purity of thought, but did not confirm 
to the rules of outer conduct, was meant there. This Sivabhuti appears to 
be identical with the one mentioned in the Sthaviravali and the author of 
the Aradhana in which we find a verse using the simile of the chaff and the 

I iKBT) 

7 3T$t vfc IT antRfour i (*. %. >, \»). 

8 For other commentaries on the work, see Pandit Nathuram PremiV- 

‘ afar ffasw ’ p. 23 ff. 

9 qitfsft-trgqpr-—gft ftr, pp- 39 and 67. 

18 i iwutaaitNw iq^lrs <fwm<miqnwr- 

*ms joqr^srfir s «rtffa?s im \ ii 

11 awrrn 4 i 

*r qit$r ii m it (*n. ,qi.) 
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grain in order to emphasise the necessity of inner purification. 11 It is this 
verse that makes the reference in the Bhdva-pdhuda sufficiently intelligible. 

This simile of the chaff and the grain is again implied in the Avasyaka 
Niryukti of Bhadrabfihu. According to it there were seven schisms during 
the period of 614 years which elapsed after the omniscience of Lord 
Mah2vlra. The last of these schisms was created 584 years after Nirvana, 
at DaSapura, by Go$tham£thila who preached that the soul has contact 
with Karma, but it is not bound by it. 13 The author of the Mulabhayya 
explains it as follows:—As a coat is in contact with its bearer, but it does 
not tie him up, even so the relation between the soul and the Karma is 
of contact and not of bondage. 14 Malayagiri in his commentary to the 
Avaiyaka Niryukti explains that Ary a Rakshita left behind three pupils, 
namely, Lurbalikd Pusyhmitra, Gofthdmahila and Phaggu Rakshita. 
Gosthamahila had a gift of speech, still Arya Rakshita had nominated, not 
him, but Durhalikd Puyyamitra as his successor. This annoyed Gosthd- 
mdhila to such an extent that he left the community in disgust. 16 According 
to the Sthaviravali, Pusyamitra was succeeded by Phaggumitra (Phaggu 
Rakshita) who in his turn was succeeded by Dhanagiri whose successor 
Sivabhuti was. It is not unlikely, therefore that Sivarya had in mind the 
aforesaid teaching of Gosthamahila when he wrote in the Bhagavati Aradhand 
that the inner dust of the rice grain could not be cleaned so long as the 
outer coating was not removed; and Kundakunda in his Bhdva-pdhuda 
had praised this very principle of purity upheld by Sivarya. 

Similarly, another verse of Bhava-pahuda makes mention of a pure- 
minded Sramana Sivakumdra, who, though surrounded by a number of 
damsels, remained chaste-minded and thus could get over the cycle of 


11 ** f»an «r wfr tifts i 

3ft«nsr «r m maw* n ii (*. an.) 

« * 3^8 3 *r fan wrffcan 

¥ wrrow n *»c n 
qg*q qqtfStqqqr aftqqt^r q tfffgrrrtfr ■ 
qnwsswrwr ti 11 

qifttorr i 

'Sncr q ggqrffH ii n (*n. ft.) 

14 jgr snr anrtr *3# wrtu i 
^ Sgqqq afar ii n ff- w.) 

11 See—atwpre *rwr '»'»* iftt. 

« 
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birth and death. 16 If we compare this with verses 1108-1116 of the 
Bhagavati Aradhana 17 where very sound advice is given for avoiding the 
poison of passions even while in the midst of sensual allurements, then 
we begin to suspect that probably here also Kundakunda had in mind 
Sivarya himself. The teaching of a saint could metaphorically be attri¬ 
buted to his conduct also. 

The above discussion leads us to the following conclusions 

1. Sivabhuti who is said to have founded the Bofika sect formerly 
belonged to the line of Sthaviras commemorated in the Sthavirdvali. 

2. He later on joined the Nandi Samgha whose sacred books he studied 
from three teachers, namely, Jinanandi, Sarvagupta and Mitranandi. 

3. When in his turn he became the head of the organisation he probably 
introduced some changes on account of which his followers were called the 
Botikas. 

4. He wrote the Aradhana, or Bhagavati Aradhana on the practice 
of the monks in which he calls himself Sivarya. This work reveals a 
phase of religion in the Digambara community which is earlier than 
Kundakunda’s teachings. 

5. The pure-minded Sramana Sivahhuti mentioned by Kundakunda 
in his Bhava-pahuda was probably identical with the aforesaid Sivabhuti 
or Sivarya. 

The next question that interests us is whether the place where Sivabhuti 
is said to have first instituted his organisation could also be identified. Its 
association with the Digambaras suggests to us Southern India as the possible 
part of the country where the place called Rahavirapura by the author of the 
Mula Bhatya may be looked for—particularly that part of the South West 
from Gujrat to Kokan which formed the scene of activity in connection with 
the compilation of the $a(khanddgama Sutras. 16 Looking over this area, one 
finds a place called R&huri, now a Railway Station in the Ahmadnagar 
district, being the third Station and only 15 miles from Ahmadnagar towards 

10 wwsfStr ftg gt rj i 

TffcrcfanMi arr^i n n (»n. qj.) 

17 3inwf|*t TOJ rn fercft 3T*T T3W t 

flU ftwrft or «if ft in w « 

ftn rc g p frrrcr fc s rcft nrq dfryiNwi q» 

gvft n |$ft ii rill ii etc. 
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Manmad. I feel inclined to identify this place with the RahavJrapura (-Purl) 
of Sivabhuti. Philologically there is no difficulty in the corruption of 
Rahavlrapurl in to Rdhurl 

It now remains to explain the word Bodia or Bofika. Samayasundara’s 
explanation that it was the name of a pupil of Sivabhuti is not supportable 
by any evidence. A name like Bojika is nowhere to be found in the 
SvetSmbara or Oigambara lists, and no other commentator supports the 
view. On the contrary, the Mala Bh3$ya uses the word as an adjective of 
SivabhOti and of another word Liriga, which indicates that Botika signified 
some characteristic mark introduced for the first time by Sivabhuti. The 
Mula Bhasya itself stated that Sivabhuti discussed with his associates the 
question of upadhi or an article which the monks should possess. Looking 
into the Mularadhana I find Sivfirya laying great emphasis upon the 
necessity of the monks’ making use of an article (Pratilekhana) for removing 
minute living beings, during all their activities such as walking, taking up 
things or placing them on the ground, etc. He calls this article the mark 
(cinha) and the characteristic feature (Lihga) of asceticism. The requisites 
of this article are also specified that it should not be capable of being con¬ 
taminated by dirt or sweat and it should be soft, tender and light. 1 ® By 
these qualities as well as by the well-known practice of the Digambara monks 
we can understand that what Sivarya was recommending to his followers 
was a bunch of feathers ( Picchika ). It appears to me that at that time the 
quail’s feathers came handy and they were utilised by Sivarya and his 
followers. The word for quail in Sanskrit is Vartaka which in Prakrit 
would normally give us the form Vat (aka, Vafaka, Vatfaka and Vajaa. 
This word may have been easily developed into Vofaka, Bofika and similar 
other forms on the analogy of the word Kotika, Kaufiku or Kofia which 
was applied to the community of the SvetSmbaras, according to the 
Paftdvatts, since the time of Arya Suhasti. 


u See Vol. I, Intro, p. 13 ff, 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF PANINI’S SUTRA VI-i-92 


By Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi, M.A. 

Nagpur 

In a recent issue of Indian Culture (Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 397) Dr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh has criticised a statement in my article {Nagpur University Journal. 
1941, No. 7, p. 49) “ On references to early grammarians in the A$ht&dhyayi 
and the forms sanctioned by them ”, wherein I had remarked that his evidence 
“ is after Dravidapranayama procedure ”. Among many other things, I 
showed in that article that “ Panini’s purpose in mentioning names of early 
grammarians (Purvacharyas) is not merely to indicate the optional nature of 
those sutras, but to record the opinion of other grammarians about usages, 
which, despite Panini’s implied disagreement, were not unknown in the then 
language ”, This view is not materially different from that of Dr. Ghosh on 
the subject. But as regards the evidence of Dr. Ghosh for the above con¬ 
clusion, I ventured to suggest that a more direct and positive evidence was 
available in the sutra (Vl-i-92). He does not agree with my suggestion and 
thinks that the sutra can at the best suggest but never prove the point. 

In a discussion of this nature it is of fundamental importance that the 
view-point of the Purvapak$ha should be clearly borne in mind before adducing 
the evidence of the Uttarapaksha. What is the PQrvapak$ha on the subject 
here? As stated in my article the POrvapaksha is that according to the 
traditional interpretation, mention of the PQrvficharyas in the P. sutras is 
merely to indicate the optional character of those sutras (A chdryagrahanam 
VibhUfhartham), Whenever a PflrvScharya’s name is mentioned in a 
sutra, the sutra should be regarded as optional in application and thus 
there is no special significance attached to such mentions. Now to disprove 
this Purvapak$ha view, the Uttarapaksha should point out a sutra wherein the 
Purv&charya could not have been mentioned for making the sutra optional. 
The sutra VI-i-92 is such an instance in which besides mentioning a 
Purvacharya the usual word VA indicating option, is also used. This sfltra 
is therefore a direct and positive evidence to disprove the Purvapak$ha 
view. The POrvapaksha view being thus discredited, we can establish the 
Uttarapaksha that there is special significance in mentioning Pfirvacharyas’ 
names. When a sutra sanctions a form in the name of a Pfirv&chirya, the 
most natural interpretation would be to regard the form correct according 

to that grammarian only. When more than one PQrvfich&rya differs from 

* 
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him, P&riini mentions all of them (VII-iii-99, VIII-iv-67). The mention 
of early grammarians should therefore not be equated in meaning with the 
optionality of the siitra—though for practical purposes of knowing generally 
sanctioned or unsanctioned forms, it may amount to result in the optionality 
of such sutras. 

The real purpose then of Patjini in mentioning a Purvacharya in 
VI-i-92 is to indicate that the vfddhi laid down in VI—i—91 is optional when 
a Sup-rool follows in the opinion of Apishali. Thus in this sutra, as 
Dr. Ghosh also says, neither VA nor Apishaleh is redundant. But it should 
be noted that it is only on our acceptance of the Uttarapaksha view that we 
get the above natural meaning of the sutra and appreciate the significance 
of the words there. Otherwise according to the Purvapak$ha view the sutra 
would mean that the vrddhi is optional, when Sup-root follows; and the 
mention of Apishali is merely Pujdrtha (cf Apishaligrahanam Pujartham. 
Veti hyucyata eva —Klshika on the sutra). It was in this setting of Purva- 
pak§ha and Uttarapaksha views that I suggested my evidence as more 
direct and positive than that of Dr. Ghosh. It is none of the business of 
the Purvapaksha to interpret the sutra according to the Uttarapaksha and 
then to assert that the sutra is not an absolute evidence in favour of the 
Uttarapaksha. Dr. Ghosh’s contention that this sutra can at best suggest 
but never prove the point is therefore not right. 

1 do not think it necessary to hammer again the second point referred 
to in Dr. Ghosh’s note, for he still maintains that whenever Paijini speci¬ 
fically mentions a Purvacharya for his views on particular grammatical 
problems, the revered one is mentioned at the end of the sutra concerned. 
On my pointing to the S. Ill—iv—111 as going against his theory, he is 
inclined to italicise the word for in his statement and does not try to see 
justification in Patanjali’s interpretation of the sutra. If 1 draw his attention 
to other sutras where PSijini mentions PurvScharyas by general designations 
(such as Prftcham, Udich&m, etc.), he may italicise the word specifically also 
in his statement. And even then if some sutras (VI—i—12 and l-i-16) still 
persist to stare at his theory, Dr, Ghosh will cut the former into two parts - 
Yogavibh&ga—despite Patanjali’s interpretation, and connect the word 
shSkalyasya in the latter with anSrshe itau and not with matena as is usually 
interpreted in all such Pflrv&charya-mentioning sutras. It does not matter 
much if the word andrfhe there is rendered redundant or the grammarians 
are left a-guessing about the discovery of Ar?ha iti of Sh&kalya. What really 
matters is that the theory must be made to appear as standing “ on its own 
legs” though wooden. 



THE LITERARY-SIGNIFICANCE OF SPRAT’S 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


By George Jacob, M.A. (Toronto) First Class Honours 

(Some time Vincent Massey Scholar, University of Toronto, 

Professor of English , His bp College , Nagpur) 

Thomas Sprat (1636-1713), Bishop of Rochester, is one of the prominent 
writers of the Restoration period. He is not a profound thinker, but an 
extremely interesting and significant writer, whose works represent very well 
“ the climate of opinions” in the Restoration period. His most notable 
work is the History of the Royal Society, first published in 1667. It was a 
very popular book in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and was 
often reprinted down to 1764. A French translation appeared in 1669- 
To the student of seventeenth century literature, it is a most valuable docu¬ 
ment, containing some of the main currents of thought in the Restoration 
period. Basil Willey, in his Seventeenth Century Background, says: “1 
know of no work which more fully illustrates the climate of opinion in post- 
Restoration days than Sprat's History of the Royal Society. ”* A modern 
critical edition of this book is needed, and the present writer hopes to bring 
out one in due course. In this paper, however, he intends to dwell only 
upon some aspects of the literary importance of this book. In the first place, 
being the first history of the Royal Society, it has great significance as a 
historical document. Secondly, it is a brilliant exposition of the new 
philosophy, the study of Nature, as advocated by Bacon. In the third place, 
it deals with the very important question of the relationship between natural 
knowledge and religion. Fourthly, it has a distinct place in the seventeenth 
century controversy regarding the relative merits of the ancients and moderns. 
Lastly, this book is an important landmark in the evolution of the work¬ 
aday prose style that came into vogue in the Restoration period. 

Since we are concerned only with the literary significance of Sprat’s 
great work, a discussion on the merits and demerits of the book, as a history 
of the Royal Society, is out of place in this paper. Also, Sprat’s invaluable 
contribution to the cause of modern English prose style is not considered 
here, because a paper on that subject has already been published by the 
present writer in the 8th number of the Nagpur University Journal. This 
paper will, therefore, deal with Sprat’s History of the Royal Society with 


1 Willey, Seventeenth Century Background, p. 206. 
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reference to three questions only—(1) what the Royal Society stood for, 
(2) the relationship between natural knowledge and religion, and (3) the 
seventeenth century controversy regarding the ancients and moderns. 

The seventeenth century marks the beginnings of the modern world. 
Confining our attention to England alone, we notice that it was in 1600 that 
William Gilbert brought out his famous work, De Magnete, Magneticisque 
Corporibus. It is the lirst great work on Physical Science produced in 
England. Gilbert has therefore been rightly called “ the first real physicist 
and the first trustworthy methodical experimenter ”. 2 He performed a 
number of experiments, each one of which was devised to answer a particular 
question. A record of these questions and experiments is contained in his 
work. Thus he was a pioneer in that he adopted, for the first time in 
England, the method of answering questions by experimental tests. Gilbert 
was conscious of the fact that he was introducing “ a new style of philoso¬ 
phising This is brought out very clearly in the full title of his work. On 
the Magnet, on Magnetic Bodies, and on the Earth as a Great Magnet, a Sew 
Physiography, Demonstrated by Many Arguments and Experiments. He refers 
to arguments and experiments as two distinct ways of establishing the truth 
of a particular matter; and in so doing, he has led the way towards the true 
scientific method. He recognizes that he could not establish his theory of 
magnetism by the argumentative method. He needed the assistance of 
experiments. In his preface, he said, “To you alone, true philosophers, 
ingenuous minds, who not only in books but in things themselves look for 
knowledge have 1 dedicated these foundations of magnetic science—a new 
style of philosophizing.” 3 Thus already we are at the parting of ways 
between scholastic philosophy and experimental science. Before the 
commencement of the modern era, knowledge was regarded as a whole; 
and the term philosophy was used to denote any kind of inquiry. But the 
experimental tendencies of the pioneers of modern science—men like Gilbert 
and Galileo—led to a divorce between exact science on the one hand, and 
speculative philosophy on the other. There was growing slowly a convic¬ 
tion of the necessity of the study of Nature by means of direct experiment. 

Of all the great names associated with this growing mental unrest, the 
most important is that of Francis Bacon. According to Bacon, the defect 
of traditional learning was its reliance on a few old books, instead of investi¬ 
gating things themselves. He says, “ This kind of degenerate learning didst 


* Sortey, A History of English Philosophy, p. 13. 

* Gilbert, William, On the Loadstone and Magnetic Bodies, and on the Great Magnet, the 
Barth , trans. by P. F. Mottelay, p. xlix. 
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reign chiefly amongst the schoolmen: who, having sharp and strong wits 
and abundance of leisure, and small variety of reading,... .did out of no 
great quantity of matter and infinite agitation of wit, spin out unto us those 
laborious webs of learning, which are extant in their books.”* Bacon de¬ 
scribed the right attitude to books as follows: “ Read not to contradict and 
confute; nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find talk and discourse; 
but to weigh and consider.” 5 

Bacon has been designated as the ‘ Father of Experimental Philosophy '. 
He believed that man’s sovereignty over Nature could be attained only 
through the acquirement of a true understanding of Nature. The Royal 
Society was the practical outcome of this new spirit. How far Bacon's 
method and outlook influenced the principles and methods of working of 
the Royal Society is a very important question. Bacon looked upon Nature 
as being overwhelmingly complex. In the Novum Organum, he put forward 
his new method by which man might find his way through the intricacies of 
Nature. He modified the traditional induction of the logicians. In fact 
in his hands, induction became almost a new method because he introduced 
for the first time the elimination of the non-essential. The Royal Society 
accepted the inductive method of Bacon. But the significant thing is that 
it went beyond Bacon's ‘ Novum Organum ’. This was because it felt that 
Bacon had not included certain essentials in his system. For example, he 
assigned no proper place to the use of the trained imagination in scientific 
experiment. Also there was no sufficient appreciation of the deductive 
method of reasoning. With regard to both these factors, the Royal Society 
went far beyond Bacon. This comes out very clearly in Sprat’s History of 
the Royal Society. Sprat makes certain very significant observations about 
Bacon. “ The third sort of new philosophers have been those who have not 
only disagreed from the Ancients, but have also proposed to themselves the 

right course of slow and sure experimenting.And of these, 1 shall only 

mention one great man, who had the true imagination of the whole extent 
of this enterprise, as it is now set on foot; and that is Lord Bacon.”* After 
pointing out many of Bacon's excellences, Sprat makes the following com¬ 
ment: "His rules were admirable, yet his History is not so faithful as 
might have been wished in many places. He seems rather to take all that 
comes than to choose, and to heap rather than to register.” 7 This seems 
to be a very accurate estimate of Bacon’s contribution to the method and 


• Bacon, “ Advancement of Learning,” Wolf, History of Science and Technology , p. 633. 
‘ Bacon, •• Essays on Studies,” Wolf, ibid., p. 633. 

* Sprat, History of the Royal Society, p. 35. 

’ Ibid., p. 36. 
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outlook of the Royal Society. As has already been pointed out. Bacon was 
the first to formulate the method of induction, employed by the scientists. 
This is, obviously, an essential requisite in all scientific investigation, being 
the only means of collecting the necessary data. But it is only a first step. 
After having heaped up his data, the scientist tries to arrive at certain general 
principles, applicable to all these isolated instances. The method of induc¬ 
tion alone is not sufficient here. In fact, some of the most important 
scientific laws have been arrived at as a result of a judicious use of imagina¬ 
tion, along with the method of induction. MendeleefTs enunciation of the 
‘ Periodic Law 1 of Chemical Elements is a case in point. From sorhe of the 
experiments of his predecessors in the field, as well as from his own investi¬ 
gations, he noted that if all the chemical elements were arranged in the order 
of their atomic weights, the eighth element showed properties similar to 
those of the first. Thus he got the idea of the periodic recurrence of elements 
belonging to the same group. There were, however, a number of cases 
where the observed facts did not fit in with the Law. For example, in 
certain cases, instead of the eighth element, it was the seventh element that 
showed properties similar to those of the first. But Mendeleeff had the 
imagination to see that it might have been due to some element which had 
not yet been discovered. Therefore, he arranged all the elements according 
to his Law, leaving gaps wherever necessary. Then, on the basis of his Law, 
and by applying the principle of Deduction, he predicted the properties of 
these missing elements. This forecast of their properties was a great help 
in actually discovering them later on. And when they were discovered, 
they fitted exactly into the gaps which Mendeleeff had left for them. The 
properties of these elements came astonishingly close to what he had pre¬ 
dicted about them. Here is a case of a scientist going beyond the limits of 
observed data, and the rigid application of the method of induction. This 
particular instance has been cited, because it is one of the classic examples 
in chemistry which go to prove the great significance of imagination and 
the principle of deduction in the pursuit of scientific investigation. 

Again, it was Newton’s fertile imagination that helped him to pass from 
the falling apple to the falling moon. 

There is no need to labour this point any further. It is now accepted 
on all hands that imagination is an essential attribute of the scientific mind 
that makes for progress. The following quotation from Richard Gregory, 
one of the great Champions of the cause of science, will illustrate this point 
very clearly. “ The poet perceived in Nature resemblances and meanings 
which are hidden to the ordinary mind. The truly great man of science 
likewise uses imaginative insight in his theoretical conceptions, and it 
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enables him to project known facts into unknown regions and see the picture 
produced upon the new mental plane. Many great discoveries have been 
made by this scientific use of .the imagination; but in all cases they have 
depended upon a basis of fact revealed by observation or experiment.” 8 

There was another significant drawback in Bacon's approach to the whole 
question. He did not value scientific knowledge for its own sake. To him. 
it was only an instrument for improving the lot of mankind. Or in other 
words, he was interested only in applied science. Every student of science 
knows that almost every important invention in the field of applied science 
is the outcome of some discovery in the realm of pure science. When 
Michael Faraday discovered that if a magnet is brought suddenly near a 
coil of wire, a slight current of electricity is produced in the wire, this was 
a discovery in the field of pure science, which had apparently no utilitarian 
value. In fact, the experiment was not very impressive; and a lady prob¬ 
ably expressed the feeling of most of the audience when she asked after¬ 
wards, “ But, Professor Faraday, even if the effect you explained is obtained, 
what is the use of it ? ” In one sense, the lady was right. The discovery, 
as such, had no immediate utilitarian value at all. But out of this appa¬ 
rently useless discovery, there grew up the whole edifice of electro-magnetism. 
What is true of electro-magnetism is equally true of all great inventions in 
the field of applied science. Taking into consideration the most outstanding 
inventions of this century—wireless telegraphy, the telephone, the aeroplane, 
radium, anaesthetics and antitoxins, spectrum analysis, and X-rays- we 
notice that each one of these had its foundations in purely scientific work, 
and was not the outcome of any deliberate attempt to make something of 
service to mankind. The following quotation from Sir William Tilden will 
illustrate this point very clearly. Tilden is pointing out that the history of 
science shows that the greatest advances have been made by those scientists 
who undertook their inquiries into Nature without any thought of pecuniary 
reward or practical utility. He says, “ The lesson to be derived from the 
whole of this strange history is one which needs to be continually revived 
and set in the new light of modern discovery and invention. The lesson is 
simply that until men begin to observe and interrogate Nature for the sake 
of learning her ways, and without concentrating their attention on the 
expectation of useful applications of such knowledge, little or no progress 
was made. In other words, until a sufficient foundation of pure science 
has been successfully laid, there can be no applied science. Real progress 
comes from the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake.”® 


B Gregory. Discovery, p, 161. 

* Quoted from Gregory, ibid., p. 237, 
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It is quite clear then, from these considerations, that there were certain 
grave deficiencies in Bacon’s approach to the whole question. Fortunately, 
the Royal Society was not too much influenced by Bacon’s emphasis on the 
merely utilitarian aspect of the pursuit of scientific investigation. Their 
primary object was the improving of natural knowledge through a direct 
questioning of Nature by means of experiment. This comes out very clearly 
in the fuller title of the Society mentioned in the Royal Warrant, ordering 
a Mace to be made for the Royal Society, dated May 23, 1663. In this, the 
Society is described as the ‘ Royal Society of London, for improving Natural 
knowledge by experiment*. 

In view of the above-mentioned considerations, the question has some¬ 
times been asked whether Bacon has a right to the high position usually 
accorded to him in the history of experimental science. Louis Bredvold 
in her essay on Dryden, Hobbes, and the Royal Society, points out that while 
we should recognize “ Bacon’s prestige with the Royal Society, and his great 
influence in fostering the inductive method ”, we ought not to lose sight of 
the fact that “ the most significant element of the new science was not to be 
found in the works of Bacon. Bacon had completely ignored mathematics.” 10 
In this Louis Bredvold was only echoing Whitehead, who had already 
pointed out that “ Bacon completely missed the tonality which lay behind 
the success of seventeenth century science. Science was becoming, and 
has remained, primarily quantitative.” 11 Thus Bacon’s Novum Organum 
left out of account imagination, the method of deduction, the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, and the science of mathematics. Are we then 
justified in considering Bacon to be the ‘ Father of Experimental philosophy ?’ 
Probably on this question it may be best to be guided by the views expressed 
by Bacon's immediate intellectual successors, men such as Boyle, Evelyn, 
and others, who were mainly instrumental in founding the Royal Society. 
We find them reflected in Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, and also in 
Cowley’s Ode to the Royal Society. We have already referred to Sprat’s 
verdict on this question. Sprat says, “ He (Bacon) seems rather to take all 
that comes than to choose, and to heap rather than to register.” Cowley 
also holds the same opinion. He compares Bacon to a modern Moses, who 
led the chosen people to the promised land of knowledge of Nature, and 
only viewed it imperfectly from afar. 

Both Sprat and Cowley were closely associated with the Royal Society 
from its very inception, and so we are justified in assuming that the opinion 

“ Bredvold, “Dryden, Hobbes, etc.,” Modern Philology, Vol. XXV, p. 418. 

11 Whitehead, Science and Modern World, p. 66. 
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expressed by these two was the well-considered view of the Royal Society 
itself. There is no denying the fact that the founders of the Royal Society 
accepted Bacon upto the point where he ceased to be of service to them, 
and beyond that they went their own way. They recognized (as Bacon had 
not) the value of the judicious use of imagination, the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake, and above all, the need for arriving at broad generalisa¬ 
tions, known as scientific laws. All these generalisations (they maintained) 
were to be constantly subjected to the test of experimental verification. 

Thus the Royal Society stood for the validity of truth arrived at by 
experiment, and the reliability of scientific laws. These findings of the 
Royal Society were made known to the world through Sprat’s History. Up 
to that time, literary men, as a rule, did not accept scientific theories as valid. 
The usual view was that scientific theories are untrustworthy, and that there¬ 
fore there was not much to choose between two opposing laws. Both must 
be false. John Donne, in his First Anniversary, writes: 

Then as mankind, so is the world's whole frame. 

Quite out of joint, almost created lame ; 14 
And new philosophy calls all in doubt; 

The element of fire is quite put out; 

The sun is lost, and th’carth, and no man's wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it. 

And freely men confess that this world’s spent. 

When in the planets, and the firmament 
They seek so many new ; they sec that this 
Is crumbled out again to his atomics. 

Tis all in pieces, all coherence gone, 

All just supply, and all relation . 18 

Belief in the reliability of scientific laws must be based on the assump¬ 
tion of the constancy of Nature. Donne, however, questions this funda¬ 
mental assumption. He thinks that the world's whole frame is quite out 
of joint, and that all coherence is gone. If there is no coherence in Nature, 
then all scientific laws are faulty, because they are only futile attempts to 
find a method in the madness of Nature. 

To bring out the full significance of Donne’s contention, one may put 
along side of it the attitude of a modern scientist to the question Here under 
discussion. Sir James Jeans, in The Universe Around Us, says: “ Science 
advances rather by providing a succession of approximations to the truth, 
each more accurate than the last, but each capable of endless degrees of higher 
accuracy. ” 14 Jeans goes on to point out that the twentieth century theories 

12 Donne, The First Anniversary, 11* 191-92. 

18 Ibid., II. 205-15. 

14 Jeans, The Universe Around Us, p, 8. 
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in astronomy are very much nearer to the truth than the nineteenth century 
theories. That is because the twentieth century astronomer has incompa¬ 
rably more facts at his disposal than his predecessors of the nineteenth 
century. It is clear that the accepted position now is that Nature’s laws are 
inviolable, and the more data we are able to collect, the more reliable will 
be the scientific theories arrived at. The founding of the Royal Society 
and the publication of Sprat’s History established the fact that Nature is 
unerring, and that scientific laws and theories are generalisations regarding 
the operations of Nature, and as such they are reliable and valid. A theory 
that conforms more closely to the observed facts should therefore be accepted 
in preference to another that does not do so. On this basis, the Copernican 
view of the universe has therefore to be accepted in preference to the 
Ptolemaic theory. This was a far-reaching change. The part played by 
the Royal Society in bringing about this change can be established by 
pointing out the difference in attitude towards scientific theories between 
Donne, Sir Thomas Browne and Milton, on the one hand, and Dryden, 
Evelyn, Temple and others, on the other hand. 

Donne’s attitude to this question has already been discussed. Now 
let us turn to Sir Thomas Browne. He was a student of science, and his 
Religio Medici was first published in 1643. Long before that, the Copernican 
theory of the universe had been established by scientists. Copernicus him¬ 
self had put forward his theory as early as 1542. Galileo had confirmed it in 
1612, and Kepler had advanced all his laws of planetary motion by 1619. 
Yet Browne, in his Religio Medici, accepted the Ptolemaic view of the Uni¬ 
verse. He says, “ To make a revolution every day is the Nature of the Sun, 
because of that necessary course which God hath ordained it.” 15 Browne 
accepted the Ptolemaic view of the universe, not because he was unaware 
of the Copernican theory, but because he did not recognize the significance 
of the difference. The validity of scientific theories had not yet been estab¬ 
lished. In fact, Browne is not quite certain even about the constancy of 
Nature. In Religio Medici, after saying that God has given to everything 
in creation its particular course, he adds: “ Yet this rule of His He doth 
sometimes pervert, to acquaint the World with His Prerogative. ” M It is 
dear that even Sir Thomas Browne, though he was a student of science, 
had not entirely accepted the reliability of scientific theories. 

The same is true of Milton. Professor Tillyard has shown us very 
clearly’ 7 that Milton was greatly influenced by the Baconian philosophy. 

“ Browne, Religio Medici, Everyman’s Library Edition, p. 18. 

11 Browne, ibid., p. 18. 
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Milton’s Third Prolusion, Contra PhilosophUon Scholasticam, is an open 
attack on the system of education that was then prevalent in Cambridge and 
a strong plea for reform. He suggests that experimental knowledge should 
be substituted for the medieval system of disputation. In his Apology for 
Smectymnus, he speaks of Bacon as being among ‘ the greatest and sublimest 
wits in sundry ages.’ Yet, in spite of all this, Milton accepts the Ptolemaic 
view of the universe as good enough for his great poem—the poem which 
he knew the * world will not willingly let die ’. He was certainly aware of 
the Copernican theory of the universe; and he knew about Galileo’s dis¬ 
coveries. Why then did he still accept the Ptolemaic view? The answer is 
not far to seek. He had accepted the Baconian philosophy. But Bacon 
had not stressed the need for the establishment of scientific laws. The 
validity of scientific laws, and the infinite difference between a less reliable 
and a more reliable theory were unknown to Milton. The findings of the 
Royal Society had not yet become public. It may be pointed out that 
Paradise Lost and Sprat’s History of the Royal Society were both published 
in the year 1667. If Milton had known about the findings of the Royal 
Society, and Sprat’s History, before he wrote his great poem, perhaps there 
would have been a change in the cosmology of Paradise Lost. 

As soon as we turn, from Browne and Milton, to Dryden, Temple and 
others, we at once notice the distinct difference. Even as early as 1662, 
Dryden, in his poem, To The Lord Chancellor Hyde, accepts the Copernican 
view of the universe. He writes: 

For, as in nature’s swiftness, with the throng 

Of flying orbs while ours is borne along. 

All seems at rest to the deluded eye. 1 * 

Dryden was closely associated with the Royal Society and its founders; and 
so we are justified in attributing his attitude towards the validity of scientific 
theories to the influence of the founders of the Royal Society. That was 
why Dryden in 1662 could accept what Milton had not accepted in 1667. 
But the publication of Sprat’s History of the Royal Society gave wide publi¬ 
city to the accepted view of the scientists. We see signs of this in Sir William 
Temple, though he was no supporter of the new scientific movement. Indeed 
he was a champion of the cause of the ancients, and as such, not favourably 
disposed towards the Royal Society. Yet by 1680, even Temple had evi¬ 
dently accepted the new scientific theory about the universe, for in his Essay 
upon the Ancient and Modern Learning, he says: “ There is nothing new in 
astronomy to vie with the ancients, unless it be the Copernican system; nor 
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in physic unless Harvey’s circulation of the blood.” 1 * Though Temple is 
trying to establish the superiority of the ancients, yet he has to recognize 
the significance of the Copernican system. Obviously then, by 1680, the 
Copernican system had been almost universally accepted among English 
writers. 

In France and America, the Copernican theory gained acceptance only 
very much later. “Well on into the eighteenth century, the ancient Uni¬ 
versity of Paris taught that the motion of the earth round the sun was a 
convenient but false hypothesis, while the newer American Universities of 
Harvard and Yale taught the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems of astro¬ 
nomy side by side as though they were equally tenable. ”*° But in England, 
as we have already seen, by the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
almost all writers had accepted the Copernican theory. 

This general acceptance of the new attitude to scientific laws was a 
sudden change. Attention has already been drawn to the fact that towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, even a man like Sir Thomas Browne, 
who was directly connected with the study of Science, was prepared to 
accept the Ptolemaic theory. Therefore this great change which came about 
in the attitude of English literary men can, to a very great extent, be attri¬ 
buted to the Royal Society, and particularly to the publication of Sprat’s 
History of the Royal Society, which gave wide publicity to what was before 
then known only to a limited group. 

Another important consequence arising out of the publication of Sprat’s 
History of the Royal Society also deserves to be noted. We have already 
pointed out that the Royal Society had accepted the judicious use of the 
imagination. Only, imagination had to be confirmed by reason. Bacon, 
on the other hand, had thoroughly discredited imagination. According to 
him, poetry dealt only with a world of shadows. He did not recognise the 
creativeness of poetry. But regarding this question. Sprat held an altogether 
different opinion. In his poem entitled. Upon the Poems of Abraham Cowley t 
Sprat writes: 

Cowley ! What God did fill thy breast, 

And taught thy hand to enditc ? 

For God’s a poet too. 

He doth create, and so do you.* 1 

Here, Sprat recognizes the creativeness of poetry. It is true that he did not 
identify creativeness with imagination. But all the same, in his scheme of 
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things, there was a place for poetry, so long as the poetic imagination was 
confirmed by reason. If Bacon had been accepted, there would have been 
no place left for poetry. But with imagination controlled by reason, there 
was the possibility of the poetry of the type produced by Dryden, Pope and 
others. Hence we can trace the influence of Sprat’s History of the Royal 
Society on the poetry of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
It is not the claim of this paper that the Royal Society and Sprat’s History 
were solely responsible for preparing the way for Dryden, Pope and other 
neo-classical poets. All that the present writer wishes to stress is that the 
Royal Society was one of the factors which brought about the neo-classical 
age in English Literature. 

The relationship between natural knowledge and religion is the next 
question that has to be discussed. The method of experimental investiga¬ 
tion became the guiding principle of the Royal Society. Scholastic Philo¬ 
sophy had thus received a knock-out blow. The overthrow of authority in 
one field, very often, prepares the way for a general non-recognition of 
authority in any field. Therefore there were many who were apprehensive 
of this new learning. They thought that religion was in danger. Henry 
Stubbe, in three pamphlets published in 1670, attacked the Royal Society 
on the ground that it was harmful to the established religion, and the Church 
of England. Outbursts of this type are indicative of the suspicion with 
which many looked upon the Royal Society. Sprat was fully aware of this, 
and so he devotes several pages of his History to a consideration of the 
relation between the pursuit of natural knowledge and religion. First of all, 
he wants to show that experiments are not dangerous to the Christian religion. 
Christianity is concerned about showing to mankind an infallible way of 
attaining salvation. It has offered to us the merits of a glorious Saviour. 
“ By him and his apostles’ ministry, it has given us sufficient examples and 
doctrines to acquaint us with Divine things, and carry us to heaven. In 
every one of these, the experiments of Natural things do neither darken our 
eyes, nor deceive our minds, nor deprave our hearts.” 22 Here, Sprat is 
taking the typical Baconian position of instituting a clear-cut division between 
divine things, on the one hand, and natural things, on the other. According 
to Bacon, divine things are based on revelation on the part of God, and faith 
on the part of man. Therefore Reason must not attempt to prove the 
mysteries of faith. But when the principles of faith are admitted, reason 
may deduce from them inferences for conduct. If this is granted, then it 
follows that experimenting with natural things cannot in any way affect our 
faith in divine things. 
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Sprat then goes on to say that the pursuit of natural knowledge will 
give us a greater insight into the mysteries of this earth, and thus enable us 
to praise God all the more. The praise of one, “ who has well studied 
what he commends ”, is worth much more than ‘ the blind applauses of the 
ignorantHe asserts that experimental philosophy is not prejudicial to the 
doctrine of the gospels. We believe in the message of the gospel because 
Christ’s appearance has been strengthened by undeniable signs of almighty 
power. “ And these miracles, with which he asserted the truths that he taught, 

I would even venture to call divine experiments of his Godhead.” 23 So he 
says, that to understand what is supernatural, it is a good step first to know 
what is according to Nature. Then again, experimental investigations will 
not be detrimental to the doctrine of the primitive Church. The significant 
parts of this doctrine are the spiritual and supernatural aspects of it. They 
are beyond the reach of any philosophy, and as such unaffected by the study 
of Nature. This is the typical Baconian position. 

But there is one essential point of contrast between Sprat and Bacon. 
Francis Bacon was primarily concerned with the study of Nature. He 
advocated segregation of Science from Religion because he did not want 
Science to be affected by Religion. By his philosophy of segregation he 
wanted to avoid the odium of directly attacking the doctrines of the Church. 
Thomas Sprat, on the other hand, was a Bishop of the Anglican Church. He 
was interested in the pursuit of Science, but be was equally interested in pre¬ 
serving the importance of his Church. He asserts that experimental philos¬ 
ophy cannot interfere with the practice of religion, as far as his Church is 
concerned. The authentic miracles and prophecies of the primitive Church 
are beyond the province of the scientist. He attributes them to God's 
infinite wisdom and power. But Sprat goes on to say that the scientist does 
apply critical scrutiny to modern pretences to supernatural guidance, and 
often destroys them by explaining many apparent miracles by the applica¬ 
tion of natural laws. Here, we have already got the seeds of scepticism. 
If the scientist can apply his critical scrutiny to modern pretences to super¬ 
natural interference, then why should he not apply the same critical investi¬ 
gation to the claim to supernatural guidance which are made on behalf 
of the Fathers of the primitive Church ? As a matter of fact, that is exactly 
what has happened throughout the following three centuries of scientific 
investigation. 

Sprat goes further; and says that the inquiring spirit of modern science 
was first produced by that liberty of judging and reasoning which brought 
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about the Reformation. Thus, both the Church of England and the Royal 
Society sprang from the same spirit of intellectual independence. Reason 
is one of the corner-stones of the Church of England; and so the study of 
Science cannot affect it. But it will affect the doctrines of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church, which are based on ‘ implicit faith ’ and the Puritan doctrines, 
which are based on ‘ enthusiasm ’. 

This was a very significant line of approach, and it had far-reaching 
consequences on literature, life and thought. The Royal Society, through 
its mouth-piece, Sprat, maintained that there is no conflict between Natural 
knowledge and Religion. Or in other words, that the truth arrived at as a 
result of scientific investigation is compatible with religious truth. 

In the earlier stages of the study of science, this attitude was a great 
help to the cause of Science. Otherwise Science would have been in danger; 
for in the seventeenth century, Religion was a powerful factor, and if Science 
had appeared as an enemy of Religion, it would never have been allowed to 
raise its head. That was why Bacon wanted to protect Science from Religion. 
His theory of ‘ segregation ’ was calculated to shield Science from Religion, 
rather than to save Religion from the assaults of Science. The Middle 
Ages looked upon the investigation of Nature as equivalent to the pursuit 
of the Black Art of magic. The Faustus Legend testifies to the dread with 
which the Middle Ages looked upon the study of Natural Science; and in 
fact, this tendency continued through the Renaissance. So it was that 
Christopher Marlowe selected the Faustus episode as the theme of his great 
tragedy. Hooker too, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, looked upon earth, water, 
air and fire as the allotted spheres of evil spirits. “ For being dispersed, 
some in the air, some on the earth, some in the water, some among the 
minerals, dens, and caves that are under the earth; they have by all means 
laboured to effect a universal rebellion against the laws, and as far as in them 
lieth utter destruction of the works of God.” 24 The mediaeval conception 
of Natural Science as ‘ forbidden knowledge ’ was still persisting when 
Bacon published The Advancement of teaming ; and Marlowe’s Faustus 
appeared in 1588, not long before Bacon’s Advancement (1605). That was 
why, at the very outset of his book, Bacon took up this question for dis¬ 
cussion. “ Bacon’s task was to prove that Natural Science was Promethean 
and not Mephistophelean.”* 6 

This attitude of Bacon was accepted by the Royal Society, which had, 
among its members, many devout ministers of the Christian Church; and 
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this put the pursuit of Natural knowledge on a secure basis. Now it has 
to be borne in mind that most of the divines associated with the Royal 
Society were ministers of the Church of England; and also that the seven¬ 
teenth century was an age of religious controversy, when Intolerance and 
Fanaticism were still rampant. The Restoration of 1660 was a triumph for 
the Anglican Church. Therefore the Anglican element, dominating the 
Royal Society, proclaimed that the pursuit of Natural knowledge could have 
no adverse effect on the Church of England, which was itself built on reason. 
As has already been pointed out, they went further, and said that the pursuit 
of Science would affect the Roman Catholic Church, based on ‘ implicit 
faith ’, and the Puritan doctrines, based on ‘ enthusiasm ’. 

Here, we have the seeds of a more radical scepticism. Locke’s position, 
in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690), in which he declined 
to admit any knowledge that is not based upon 1 experience ’ either of the 
external objects of sense-perception, or of the operations of the mind, is 
but the natural outcome of Sprat’s contention that the scientist is justified 
in applying critical scrutiny to modern pretences to supernatural guidance. 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to trace the growth of this scepticism 
through Hume, Voltaire and Rousseau up to our own times. What the 
present writer intends to emphasize is that in the very process of trying to 
bring about a reconciliation between Natural knowledge and Religion, Sprat 
had already sown the seeds of scepticism. 

A third question that deserves to be considered in this connection is that 
of the relative merits of the ancients and moderns. The seventeenth century 
saw a literary war waged on this issue. “ it was part of the rebellion against 
the intellectual yoke of the Renaissance.”** Intellectual life had long been 
based upon the authority of books and abstract theories, and not upon the 
facts of experience. Gradually, people began to challenge this authority 
of the ancients. The fundamental question was whether the men of to-day 
could contend on equal terms with the illustrious ancients. This implied 
the larger issue as to whether Nature had exhausted her powers. The 
champions of the modems asserted the permanence of the powers of Nature, 
while their opponents advocated the theory of degeneration. In England, 
we get the first mention of this topic in 1580. In that year, an obscure 
divine, named Francis Shakelton, published a treatise entitled A Blazing Star. 
“ Holding to the Biblical prediction of the destruction of the world by fire, 
he joins with it a belief in the old age of the universe and its attendant 
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debility.” 27 The other side of the case was put forward by another divine, 
named George Hake well, who published in 1627 a folio entitled. An apology 
or declaration of the power and Providence of God in the Government of the 
World, consisting in an examination and censure of the common error touching 
Nature's perpetual and universal decay. 

it is not the purpose of the present writer to trace in detail the different 
phases of this controversy. R. F. Jones, in his Ancients and Moderns, 
attributes this long-drawn-out battle of the books to the growth of the new 
attitude to experimental science. According to him, “ the quarrel out of 
which Swift’s satire sprang had its roots in the conflict between the new 
science and the old learning and not in France.” 28 If we accept this con¬ 
tention of Jones, then it follows that Sprat’s History of the Royal Society is 
an important landmark in the history of this controversy. Mention has 
already been made of the fact that Sprat’s History was the official pro¬ 
nouncement of the Royal Society, and that it put forward the case for the 
experimental scientist in a comprehensive and unequivocal manner. By 
1667, ‘experimental Philosophy’ had established itself against the claims 
of scholasticism. The climax of propaganda for the new science was reached 
in Thomas Sprat’s History of the Royal Society. It revealed to the world 
the secure position in which the Baconians were entrenched. The fact that 
it was the well-considered view of the whole body of Baconians makes the 
History of the Royal Society the most important document in support of 
experimental philosophy, and therefore of the moderns, in all the propa¬ 
gandist literature of the seventeenth century. 

What is the significance of this, as far as literature is concerned ? The 
publication of Sprat’s History of the Royal Society meant the final triumph 
of the cause of the moderns. This triumph had certain far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. We have already seen that the whole controversy regarding the 
relative merits of the ancients and modems revolved round two questions. 
In the first place, can the men of to-day contend on equal terms with the 
illustrious ancients? Secondly, has Nature exhausted her powers? The 
publication of Sprat’s History gave the final answer to these two -questions. 
The men of to-day can contend on equal terms with the illustrious ancients. 
Nature is not decaying, nor has she exhausted her powers. This gave the 
next generation of literary men a forward look. Both the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance looked back into the past, the one to the writings of the 
early Christian Fathers, and the other to the literature of ancient Greece 
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and Rome. The Restoration saw a breaking away from this tendency. 
True, there had been an Augustan age in the past; but it is possible to have 
another Augustan age in the present or in the near future. How did this 
changed attitude affect the literature of this age? To answer this question, 
we have to go further into the points of resemblance between the Middle 
ages and the Renaissance, and see what the attitude of the Restoration was 
towards those questions about which there was agreement between the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. 

It is well known that as we pass on to the Renaissance from the Middle 
Ages, we notice, in several respects, a break-away from the old tradition. 
But perhaps it is not equally well recognized that in certain other matters, 
the Renaissance is a continuation of the earlier tendency. In fact, one is 
justified in saying that certain distinctly medieval conceptions were even 
intensified by some of the characteristic movements and ideas of the 
Renaissance. For example, one of the notable teachings of the Middle 
ages was the doctrine of the limitations of man. The Middle ages loved to 
dwell on the smallness of man’s knowledge, and the slightness of his capacity 
to increase the same. With the advent of the Renaissance, and the accumu¬ 
lation of new knowledge, scholars began to despair of the possibility of 
effecting a synthesis. So they became rather sceptical about the possible 
attainments of human knowledge. Much of what they had laboriously 
learnt had been proved to be false, and they feared that in a short time, the 
new discoveries also would be superseded. Thus the characteristic mediaeval 
conception of the insignificance of human knowledge was intensified by the 
Renaissance. Thus the Middle ages and the Renaissance agreed that the 
present is inferior to the past, and also that the individual is insignificant. 

The triumph of the moderns meant a break-away from this attitude. 
The present began to assume great importance, and so also the individual. 
Moreover the scientists looked upon the individual as a link in a powerful 
chain. As Sprat says, “ Though Art is long, and Life is short, yet many 
lives of studious and industrious men in one Age, and the succession of many 
lives of such men in all future Ages, will undoubtedly prove as long as Art 
itself. I# 

If the present has significance, then current events deserve a place in 
literature. Again if the modern individual is important, then he can be the 
subject-matter for literary works. That was exactly what happened. To 
establish this, let us look at the chief types of modem English prose which 
have their roots in this period. Pepys' Diary and Evelyn’s Memoirs both 
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belong to this age. Here we have the beginnings of Autobiography in 
English literature. In this connection, it may also be noted that Clarendon, 
who belongs to the same period, had written much of his own biography 
into his History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. Autobiography, 
as a literary form, can flourish only in an atmosphere where the importance 
of the individual is recognized. The same recognition of the worth of the 
individual leads to the writing of biographies and character studies of 
contemporary figures. The first literary biography in English, Sprat’s 
Life of Cowley, appeared during this period. Sprat is conscious of the fact 
that lie is breaking new ground, and he says that he is definitely turning 
away from ‘ the pompous histories of great men ' to lives of men in the 
humbler walks of life. Again, Aubrey's Brief Lives and the biographies 
called The Lives of the Norths also belong to this period. The personal 
essay or causerie came into being during this age, the pioneers in this field 
being Abraham Cowley and Sir William Temple. Cowley’s essay, ‘ Of 
Myself’, was a typical product of the age when the individual had assumed 
a new significance. Again, the recognition of the importance of the pre¬ 
sent comes up in the fact that it was this period that gave birth to Histories 
of contemporary events. Burnet’s History of My Own Times bears testimony 
to the fact that he regarded his own times as important. In fact, one is 
justified in saying that English writers in this period seem suddenly to have 
acquired the power of observing their contemporaries (and in some cases 
themselves), and of recording their observations; just as scientists observed 
and experimented upon natural phenomena. Certainly, the Royal Society 
played an important part in bringing about this changed attitude. Attention 
has already been drawn to the fact that the findings of the Royal Society were 
made known to the world by Sprat’s History. This proves that Sprat's 
History of the Royal Society has great significance in the field of English 
literature. 
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A NOTE ON SWIFT 

By Boman H. Mehta, M.A. (Cantab.) 

The two distinguished members of the Scriblerus Club, Swift and Pope, 
were not unanimous in opinion regarding the pattern of the universe and 
the part played by man in the scheme of things. Both were agreed that the 
proper study of mankind was man, but their inferences were poles apart. 
Pope was rhapsodical in his estimate, Swift was explosive in his indictment. 
Pope in his Essay on Man betrayed the shallow optimism of a Victorian:— 

* 4 Go, wondrous creature, mount where Science guides 
Go, measure earth, weigh air and state the tides : 

Instruct the planets in what orbs to ryn, 

Correct old tides and regulate the sun...." 

This confidence was not shared by the King of Brobdingnag. for whom 
mankind is ‘ the most pernicious race of little odious vermin that Nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the Earth '. 

The English race in its turn reacted with an irony which surpassed the 
irony of these great writers. Pope’s epigrams found their place in the 
autograph books of school-girls and Swift’s revelations were expurgated 
till Gulliver's Travels became a book of clean fun for the nursery. Such 
a ruse on the part of the English is typical. When a state of affairs is not 
flattering to their self-esteem, when the absurdity of their respected conven¬ 
tions is exposed, when their political malpractices are unearthed, they will 
not cry ‘ wolf’ but dismiss the denunciations as pathological in essence. A 
failure in politics is kicked out with a peerage and a bungler in the battle¬ 
field fizzles out with a field-marshalship. Such an attitude is not without its 
positives, for in moments of stress and storm it also produces a Churchill 
instead of a Petain. To shift back to Swift, his writings in the popular mind 
are classed with tales of the Crusoe type which hold children from play and 
old men from the chimney-corner. The essential passages are either exor¬ 
cized, or exhibited only to prove Swift’s misanthropy and the chaotic con¬ 
dition of his mind. Any examination of his work in terms of * misanthropy ’, 
‘ hatred ’ or psychological frustration cannot be acceptable. 

No spirit of defeatism hangs about his work; he stood up to the enemy 
to the last hours of his sanity, against the seductions of mysticism as well 
as against the'threats of the government in his day-to-day struggles for the 
Irish. Therefore the remarks of an intellectual, viz., Alduous Huxley, oa 
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Swift are not irrelevant for our purpose. “ Swift’s greatness lies in the 
intensity .... which is the essence of his misanthropy and which underlies 
the whole work. As a doctrine, a philosophy of life, this misanthropy is 
profoundly silly. Like Shelley’s apocalyptic philanthropy, it is a protest 
against reality, childish (for it is only the child who refuses to accept the 
order of things) like all such protests, from the fairy story to the Socialists' 
Utopia. 1 ’ This is representative of the confusion which exists in the approach 
to Swift. Huxley tries to deduce a philosophy of life from Swift’s works; 
next he compares the intensity of feelings which pervade his works with that 
of Shelley's, who, as Mr. Eliot points out. hardly outgrew his adolescent 
period; and lastly, he identifies the ‘ childish protest ’ to the protest of the 
Socialists' Utopia thus betraying a fundamental incomprehension which 
at best can be described as infantile innocence. 

It is impossible to study Swift today in a state of vacuum. He was 
not a revolutionary in any sense: on the other hand, he often shared the 
shallowest complacencies of the Augustan common-sense. But he was alive 
to the conditions of the rising tide of the bourgeosie.and the evils which would 
result from that order. He had not the conviction to advocate a step back 
to feudal way of life, nor had he a revolutionary’s vision to accept the 
new order as an inevitable historical process. Consequently the status quo 
was for him unacceptable. Therefore in the vivid simplicity of his story- 
framework he brought precise and documented charges against the ruling 
class of his time. He clearly saw the form which was energing from the 
exploitation by the ruling class of his day. Gulliver was at great pains in 
explaining to his master Houyhnhnm that in England “ the rich man enjoyed 
the fruit of the poor man’s labour and the latter were a thousandfold in 
proportion to the former. That the bulk of our people was forced to live 
miserably, by labouring every day for small wages to make a few live plenti¬ 
fully.” 

The methods of acquiring colonies were observed by Swift in all their 
original simplicity: “ For instance, a crew of pirates are driven by a storm, 
they know not whither; at last a boy discovers land from the topmast; 
they see a harmless people, are entertained with kindness, they give the 
country a new name, they take a formal possession of it for the king, they set 
up a rotten plank or a stone for a memorial, they murder two or three dozen 
of the natives, bring away a couple more by force for a sample, return home, 
and get their pardon. Here commences a new Dominion acquired with a 
title of Divine Right ”. Treat this theme poetically and the pirate becomes 
Prospero, the native a barbaric Caliban and* Ariel a convenient Quisling. 
And you have tempest. If one is familiar with the nature of law and order 
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and justice in Hitler’s roofless Fortress, where to express an opinion is to 
run the risk of treason and sedition, one cannot help admiring the perfect 
clarity with which Swift understood the character of trials for sedition: 
“ In the trials of persons accused for crimes against the State, the method 
is much more commendable (than in civil cases): the Judge first sends to 
sound the disposition of those in Power; after which he can easily hang or 
save the criminal, strictly preserving all forms of law.” 

The fearless sincerity with which Swift espoused the Irish cause should 
dispose off all attempts at explaining away his writings as a product of 
misanthropy. The Drapier Letters are perhaps the finest specimens of 
agitational pamphleteering in the English language. The controversy 
regarding Wood’s half-pence provided Swift with an admirable opportunity 
in rousing the Irish from a sense of frustration to one of unification. 
In a simple matter-of-fact tone he catalogued how the country was drained of 
its wealth. It would be difficult to point to a parallel of the kind of political 
jobbery which was rampant at the time: “ This among many others, is a 
circumstance whereby the kingdom of Ireland is distinguished from all 
nations upon earth; and makes it so difficult an affair to get into civil employ, 
that Mr. Addison was forced to purchase an old obscure place, called Keeper 
of the Records in Bermingham’s Tower, of Ten Pounds a year, and to get 
a salary annexed of £ 400 to it, though all the records there are not worth 
half a Crown, either for Curiosity or Use.” Moreover by systematic eco¬ 
nomic pressure the country was being mulcted not only by absentee land¬ 
lords but also by absentee servants of the Crown: “ We know very well, 
that the Lords Lieutenants for several years past, have not thought this 
kingdom worthy of the honour of their residence, longer than was absolutely 
necessary for the king’s business: which consequently wanted no speed in 
the dispatch. And therefore, it naturally fell into most Men’s Thoughts, that 
a new governor coming at an unusual time, must portend some unusual 
business to be done.” The result was that starvation stalked the land. 
Whatever administration there was, was for the purpose of profit. And 
when revenue from Ireland was the only consideration. Swift seized the 
opportunity of exposing the logical outcome of such an attitude. His 
suggestion, called a “Modest Proposal”, was that Irish children, far from 
being a burden to their parents, could be a source of profitable investment 
if only they were served up as meat for the tables of the rich. The impulsion 
behind such a grotesquely ironical suggestion was not Swift’s congenital or 
acquired saadism but the obvious desire to point out the irresponsible and 
callous disregard of an alien administration for the people of Ireland. If 
proof were required to indicate the motif, he maintained that his proposal 
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would not in any way cripple English commerce and therefore if adopted, 
“ wc can incur no danger of disobliging England. For this kind of commo¬ 
dity will not bear exploitation the flesh being of too tender a consistence to 
admit a long continuance in Salt, although perhaps I could name a Country 
which would be glad to eat up our whole Nation without it.” This is the 
language of a shopkeeper, and Swift’s adoption of it was a deliberate attempt 
to bring into relief the values of the market-place which conditioned the 
subjection of a country. 

Such an indictment would normally demand positive values from its 
author. It would not be presumptuous to assume in him an outlook which 
is either humanitarian and therefore sentimental or scientific and progres¬ 
sive. Unfortunately with Swift it was neither. The essence of all his writ¬ 
ings is negation. And this negation cannot be explained away on misanthro¬ 
pical or pathological grounds. It is analogous to the ‘ gloomy ’ specula¬ 
tions, in contemporary times, of Dean Inge, minus his Platonic allegiance. 
The ‘ misanthropy ’ of Swift, the ‘ pessimism ' of Inge are expressions of an 
astute mind, which by class instinct and upbringing belong to an outmoded 
order which is dissolved by the ineluctable process of history. Inge tried 
to arrest this process by an appeal to atavism; Swift, though not so expli¬ 
citly, by a reference to standards, the merit of which lies in their empty sound: 
“ He confined the knowledge of governing within very narrow bounds ; 
to commonsense and reason, to justice and lenity, to the speedy determina¬ 
tion of civil and criminal causes.” 

No one was more conscious than Swift of the growth of national wars— 
“ sometimes the quarrel between two princes is to decide which of them shall 
dispossess a third of his dominions ”—of the seizure of colonies—” if a prince 
sends forces into a nation where the people are poor and ignorant, he may 
lawfully put half of them to death, and make slaves of the rest, in order to 
civilize and reduce them from their barbarous way of living”,—of the 
enslavement of the people to the National Debt, of the rise of stockjobbing, 
of the increasing degradation of women and a parasitism of all kinds. He 
was aware that these horrors were the result of the increasing acquisition 
of power by the middle class and therefore he directed his satire against it. 
But he was in no sense a revolutionary; actually he represented 
a class which was soon to be replaced. And what he really dreaded was 
disorder. ” If, ” he said, “ I should insist upon liberty of conscience, forms, 
conventicles of republicans and print books preferring that government and 
condemning what is established, the magistrate would with great justice hang 
me and my disciples.” He preferred the certain magistrate to the uncer¬ 
tain mob. He regarded the popular rights as a mode of usurpation and the 
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threat of revolution as a threat of mutiny. Herein we find the essential 
contradiction in Swift. His powers are directed in a boomerang fashion and 
the effect is always negation. And this is reflected in his methods of approach 
and of reproach. It is difficult to discuss his criticisms of vice, folly or 
other aberrations with reference to any kind of positive standards. 

This absence of positives is most explicit in “ An Argument Against 
Abolishing Christianity.” “ I hope,” he says, “ no reader imagines me 

so weak as to stand up in the defence of real Christianity. To offer 

at the restoring of that would indeed be a wild project. It would be to dig 
up foundations: to destroy at one blow all the wit, and half the learning of 
the kingdom; to break the entire frame and constitution of things, to ruin 
trade, extinguish arts and sciences, with the professors of them, in short to 
turn our courts, exchanges and shops into deserts; and would be fully as 
absurd as the proposal of Horace, where he advises the Romans, all in a 
body, to leave their city and seek a new seat in some remote part of the 
world, by way of corruptions of their manners.” The assumption here is not so 
much the acceptance of Christianity as to bring into relief the fundamentally 
unchristian principles, motives and attitudes of his reader. To illustrate 
this approach further, this is what Swift says in another context: “ He is a 
Presbyterian in politics, and an atheist in religion, but he chooses at present 
to whore with a Papist.” What is left now ? The positives have completely 
disappeared and the result is negative. Similarly the standards of the 
Houyhnhnms,—Reason, Truth and Nature—“they thought Nature and reason 
were sufficient guides for a reasonable animal”—as shown by Gulliver, 
are essentially negative. The problem for the Houyhnhnms is not so com¬ 
plicated as for the Yahoos. Whereas the Yahoos have to face life, emotions 
and instincts, the Houyhnhnms enjoy all freedom from irrational feelings 
and instincts. The ‘ dictates of reason ’ simplify their existence. In other 
words their positives can have free play only in a void. Here we have the 
paradox in Swift’s genius; it is the paradox of the declassed individual, of 
one who is critical of the present but has not the courage to look into the 
future, because allegiance to hereditary rights and privileges are too strong 
to permit any break. If Swift was alive today he would have been as critical 
of the Soviet Union as he was of the emancipated middle class of his 
own day. 



RUINS OF RAM-NAGAR 

By G. V. Bhave, M.A. (Betul) 

The name Ram-Nagar carries us back to the 17th century A.D.; particu¬ 
larly from its second to its fourth quarter. These fifty years and more, mark 
the fourth, and for all practical purposes, the last stage in the history of the 
Gadha Mandala dynasty, provided we divide the whole of their ruling period 
into as many stages as there were capitals, the other three preceding Ram- 
Nagar having been Gadha, Singhorgadh and Chouragadh, situated respec¬ 
tively in Jubbulpore, Damoh and Narsingpur Districts. Like many capitals 
of old forgotten Empires, such as Vidisha and Vijaya Nagar, Ram-Nagar 
is to-day lying in complete ruins, which to the casual visitor, historically given 
or otherwise, have their own tale to tell and there is eloquence in their 
silence. Each stone that we observe, each brick that we touch, or even 
each old tree that we eye, has writ large upon it, mixed feelings of joy and 
sorrow, spirit of bravery and cowardice, ideas of national unity and family 
intrigues, everything there presenting such a living picture of what Ram- 
Nagar can have been and was some three hundred years ago. The capital 
of a big empire once, but reduced to a small village now, Ram-Nagar is 
hardly remembered by any body, except in connection with the Gond Rule. 
Anyway, it is worthwhile to attempt to look into the past history of the 
place and my four years' stay at Mandla, has given me ample opportunity 
to visit the place personally and observe things at first hand. 

How the Town Came into Being ? 

Unlike many other towns in India, which have grown in the past, as a 
sacred place of piligrimage or as a trade centre or simply as a mere pleasure 
resort, Ram-Nagar was created exclusively for giving safety and protection 
to Gond dominion against the many enemies which were watching their 
opportunities to pounce upon it like the leopard pouncing upon its prey. 
Prem Shah, traditionally, the 53rd King of the Gadha Mandla dynasty, was 
murdered by Jujar Sinha Bundela of Orchha at Choragarh in 1630 A.D., 
when his son Hriday Shah was at Delhi. Quite young in age, the Prince 
obtained the permission of the then Moghul Emperor and returned back 
to his capital, where he had a hot reception at the hands of the Bundelas; 
or as some hold it, under fear of forcible conversion by Jehangir, he ran 
from Delhi accompanied by Kamdeo Bajpai. Without losing a minute’s 
time, he sought the help of Bukhta Buland of Seoni, as also the ruler of 
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Bhopal, and with their solid succour and aid he completely routed the 
Bundelas to the extent of expelling them out of the territory. Though 
safe temporarily to occupy the paternal throne, Hriday Shah saw danger 
and nothing but danger in continuing his capital at Choragadh, which 
was open to attacks from all sides. Being thoroughly conversant with every 
nook and corner of his territory, he selected the proverbially dense forests 
of the Mandla Division and ultimately put his choice on the site of Ram- 
Nagar, where he then transferred his capital, the idea having always been 
that the safety of the capital ensures the safety of a Kindgom. But he 
forgot the mysterious ways of Destiny, which not unfrequently displays 
a paradox that, “ in safety lies the danger and in danger lies safety ”. 
Because, what according to him was an unapproachable, inaccessible and 
invulnerable locality, surrounded as it was by long running ranges of the 
lofty branches of the Satpura, thickly covered over by dense and tall 
growth and infested and haunted by wild beasts, could not save the Empire 
from destruction. Anyway, the site selected was, and even now, is one of 
the most beautiful, and testifies brilliantly, among other things, to the 
artistic taste, that formed a part of Hriday Shah’s mind. 

The exact year when the settlement of Ram-Nagar began may be under 
dispute, but the particular person who established the town was. without 
doubt, Hriday Shah. The Mandla District Gazetteer, the Archeeologicaf 
Survey, Vol. XVII, and the Imperial Gazetteer supported by the C.P. 
Gazetteer, published in 1867, have all put it down unequivocally that 
Hriday Shah founded the town. All these authorities have based their 
accounts on Native Chroniclers, one of which records 1 have personally 
read and the authenticity of which I have no reason to doubt. And the now 
available Sanskrit records also run to our support. For example, Gajendra 
Moksha, an unpublished Sanskrit poem, has in its 9th Sarga, that— 

§*4 ’Fwfa'wt s f , h4 

aw it 

Now this record of an able poet, going by the name of Laxmi Prasad, was 
composed in Samvat 1815, corresponding to 1758 A.D, and is sufficiently 
old to deserve an honourable place in the historical sphere. Similarly, we 
read in the now published* Gadhesh Nrip Varnanam, a poem composed 
nearly half a century later, as follows:—^ 


* Nagpur University Journal, No, 6, 
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Our position becomes the more strengthened by Ram-Nagar Inscription 
which is a Sanskrit record by a poet contemporary to Hriday Shah, 
wherein there is a great indirect hint that the King settled, lived and ruled 
at Ram-Nagar. The question of the founder of the town being thus settled, 
the time about the growth of the town is not any intricate problem. Nearly 
every historian of repute has tried to fix the date as 1633 A.D. Now, the 
above-mentioned Ram-Nagar Inscription composed at the instance of Hridaya 
Shah bears Samvat 1724 as the date of its composition, which corresponds 
to 1667 A.D. Hridaya Shah had a long reigning period of about 50 to 70 
years, if we hold to the lowest extremity, and the Inscription being in dedi¬ 
cation to a temple, must have appeared after the town had developed into 
a full-fledged Capital furnished with all the amenities of civic life. There¬ 
fore, one cannot be far wrong in stating that Ram-Nagar was founded 
between 1730 and 1740 A.D. 

Situated at a distance of ten miles east of Mandla and on the southern 
banks of the river Nerbudda, which makes a deep bend there, Ram-Nagar 
is approachable both by road and water communications. The whole of 
its southern boundary is formed by the Jagmandal range of the Satpuras. 
The town thus having enjoyed the protection by natural barriers on the 
North as well as on the South, the Eastern and Western sides, therefore, 
must have been strongly guarded by the military, which was according to 
the native chroniclers, 15,000 cavalry and 15,000 infantry. The town was 
possibly more long than broad, and a walk round the persent village makes 
one imagine and nearly conclude that the old town, in its days of full 
prosperity, was a roughly crescent-shaped habitation. The present area 
of the town is nearly a thousand acres, but the five villages including 
Madhupuri and Nakaval, surrounding the present Ram-Nagar, were accord¬ 
ing to oral traditions of villagers included in the area of old times, Madhupuri, 
at about 3 miles, forming its Western extremity. In his wanderings of more 
than two hours, a visitor meets with nothing, but ruins and ruins and ruins 
whether in the East, in the West or in the South; more in the East than in 
the West, ruins of old and lofty mansions, impressive temples and houses, 
wells and Baolis, gardens and recreation grounds. Everywhere, one notices 
bricks, broken or in complete form, scattered in the open or under some 
dilapidating walls. Tail karanj trees with monkeys hopping upon them, 
are seen growing out of terraces of many a magnificent construction, where 
once lived high State officials and nobility. The town must have been very 
extensive, spreading over an area of 4 to 5 thousand acres, and on a smallest 
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estimate, must have comprised from 2 to 3 lacs of inhabitants. The town 
must have been divided into various localities, many of them being separated 
from each other by means of natural streamlets, bridged over, regularly 
flowing, and all joining the river Nerbudda. This must have, along with 
many gardens, helped a great deal in keeping a proper level of sanitation 
in the town. Almost the whole locality must have been on an even and level 
ground. What are fields of cultivation to-day do. at times, throw up, 
during tilling occasions, silver bracelets and other ornaments, as also 
bunches of long locks of the hair of women, not unoften copper coins and 
all kinds of domestic earthen utensils. A belief is also current in the 
Disrtict that enormous wealth in the form of gold lies hidden in fields at 
Ram-Nagar. 

As the capital of Gond Government, Ram-Nagar must have been an 
important and busy place for Statesmen, generals and administrators living 
there for the purpose of finding out further means of protection of the 
kingdom, and for Pandits and scholars to carry on their studies. Stanza 
after stanza, in the available Sanskrit records, is, as it were, rushing forward 
to give a vivid picture of the prosperity and glory which prevailed in the 
then town, all centring on Hriday Shah and touching such sides of his 
activities as building of magnificent mansions, constructing of wells and 
serais, erecting temples, performing various sacrifices, cultivating such fine 
arts as music, painting, etc., encouraging discussion among learned Brahmins, 
making public charities and even maintaining good gardens. All this develop¬ 
ment could be possible only because Hriday Shah enjoyed comparative 
freedom from warfare, getting time and tranquillity of mind to carry on 
peace-time pursuits, which ever required patience. The proverb “ Rome 
was not built in a day ” holds equally good in the case of Ram-Nagar, and 
if nothing had gone wrong after the death of Hriday Shah, the day of 
destruction and ruin would not have dawned on Ram-Nagar. For after 
this King, came his son Chhattra Shah to the throne, who in his turn was 
succeeded by Keshari Shah. These two were plotting and being plotted 
against, and after Keshari Shah’s murder in 1680 (?) A.D. his son, Narendra 
Shah, had to transfer the capital to Mandla, whose foundation had already 
been laid by Hriday Shah. Ram-Nagar was, therefore, the seat of 
Government of only three kings, as against the versions of European 
writers, who hold eight kings having ruled there, which is disproved by facts. 
All this rise and fall of Ram-Nagar was as rapid and fleeting as the scenes 
in a drama, and the result was that the place could not diffuse and dilute the 
fruits of civilisation which it had absorbed in 50 years. Within only a 
century and a quarter from the change of the capital to Mandla, Ram* 
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Nagac seems not only to have lost its former importance, but also to have 
undergone a total transformation, so as to be regarded as no more than 
a village in 1818 A.D. when it came under British possession. How did 
all this come about? Local traditions have it that the town was com¬ 
pletely burnt towards the end of the 18th century by an unknown agency, 
and to this may be added the possibility that the whole locality must have 
been swept by torrential downpours of rain and also by high floods to 
which the Nerbudda is always subject. Elsewise, it is difficult to reconcile 
the present dreary appearance of the village and its surroundings with the 
existence of a vastly extending capital of hardly three hundred years back. 
Excavations at places may also reveal remains of old buildings. 

Out of such a large town, the buildings of those times, which are in 
existence to-day, are the Moti Mahal Palace, the Temple, the Bhagwat 
Mahal, the Rani Mahal and the palaces of Hridaya Shah’s Commanders, 
Dal and Badal, the last named being totally out of order. 

The Moti Mahal is a massive construction, rather thickset and showing 
no art, and in the words of Russel, “ it shows no ornament and no grace, 
but it enjoys one of the finest views of Nerbudda ”, and Captain Ward 
says, “ A more lovely site than that of the palace of Ram-Nagar can hardly 
be imagined and looking upon the river, there is a long wide reach of 
water with high steep banks, covered to the water’s edge with lofty forest 
trees and dumps of the tall kattang bamboo ”. And authors of the 
C.P. Gazetteer also aver thus: “ .... from where the present palace stands 
the most enchanting view of both branches of the river is obtained ”. It 
is more a fortress bereft of towers than a palace, but it is all the same, 
one of the grandest buildings in the region. It has four storeys in the 
front and three on the rest of the three sides. Standing immediately on the 
river bank, it is 80 feet above the river. The length and breadth is each 
nearly 200 feet, and there is a Court inside, which is about 160 feet both 
sides. In the centre of this Court, there is a receptacle of water, square in 
shape and measuring nearly 40 feet each way, where there were fountains 
in old times. It is almost covered up now, but old men of the village are 
still there who have seen the thing deeper than at present. For keeping the 
water constantly supplied to the reservoir, there was made a bund in the 
river just opposite the palace, traces whereof still existing. This and the 
arrangements for the free play of water back from the reservoir through 
under the front side of the palace are not without some engineering skill on 
the part of the builders. The palace is divided into numberless small rooms, 
nearly hundred, said to have been meant for 100 wives of Hriday Shah. 
On the rigiht*hand side of the palace, but quite attached to it, there is 
' . 8 ■' ' 
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the Hatti-khana, where there are spacious and separate arrangements for 
more than fifty elephants to stay. The rooms of the palace just mentioned, 
have by their side labyrinthine passages and are all with their doors taken 
out. One of the rooms on the ground floor and in the east of the Court¬ 
yard is walled up and is believed to have an underground passage to Mandla 
Fort. In the wall in the north of the Courtyard, there is fixed a stone 
Sanskrit Inscription, giving the long genealogy of the Gond Kings upto 
Hriday Shah. It is there recently set and it did not originally form part of 
the palace. Deserving as it does to form an independent subject of 
discussion, nothing can be further said about it here. The Malguzar does 
not claim the palace, the Government has disowned it and the Gonds have 
no legitimate right of possessing it. The District Council, therefore, have 
their serai there with the key of the palace with the Primary School Master. 
The building is every way representative of the Gondi construction and 
deserves to be protected by the Government, both for itself, as also for the 
valuable Sanskrit Inscription inside it. I have opened correspondence in 
this connection. There are many legends connected with the Palace, but 
the fact is undoubted that it was built by Hriday Shah for his favourite 
consort, Sunderabai. 

The Temple 

About 100 feet to the south-west of the Palace is a Hindu temple, 
dedicated to Vishnu, Shiv (Sheo), Durga, Ganesh and Surya. As is clear 
from the last portion of the Sanskrit Inscription spoken of above, the 
temple was built by Rani Sundari, who also gifted away rent-free villages 
for the proper up-keep of the temple. Of the five images, only those of 
Ganesh, 3 feet high, and Surya, are in tact, to be seen there with the Bull 
of Sheo lying outside, while the remaining three disappear. The temple 
is square in construction, measuring about 55 feet inside, and its outward 
appearance is like, a tomb. It is all made of brick and has a corridor inside 
running round the main portion of the temple. The temple is in possession 
of the Malguzar, Mr. Tambe, and naturally therefore the Inscription which 
originally belonged to this Temple, and from which the following is the 
extract 

ritft AST * 
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ought to be the property of the said gentleman, but how the two slabs 
of the record have travelled to the palace, is not known to anybody, not 
even to Mr. Tambe. The temple is now used afc a shelter by the village 
cattle. It is as old as the Inscription and urgently needs protection by the 
Government. 

The Palace of Bhagwat Rao 

On the back side of the Moti Mahal, but very near it, is the palace of 
Bhagwat Rao, who was the minister of Hriday Shah. The building is three 
storeyed, is nearly square in form and is a true specimen of the Gondi art. 
Unlike in the Moti Palace, stone is used here more abundantly than brick, 
and it covers nearly half of the area covered by the Moti Mahal. The 
minister, we are told, was a haughty tempered man, and he raised his 
residence to a height enough to overtop the Moti Mahal Palace, unmindful 
of all remonstrances from the King who therefore felt injured in his dignity. 
Hriday Shah consequently ordered the unwanted height of the minister’s 
building to be demolished by cannon-shots discharged from the Moti 
Mahal. The present sight of the building is nevertheless imposing and 
for want of protection from Government, is showing signs of decay. 
Bhagwat was a Kayastha by caste. He was the chief of the three ministers 
of Hriday Shah, the other two being Kastur Sohani and Purushottam 
Brahmin, one Gulal being his constant conscience keeper. He died with the 
King, which is said to have been a sympathetic death. An old record 
thus says about him:— 

The Palace of the Baghela Rani 

At about a mile and a half in the east of the Moti Mahal Palace is 
there to be seen standing a huge building overlooking a Baoli within its 
premises. This is the only construction in that area, which is protected 
under ‘ Ancient Monuments Act ’, the Public Works Department spending 
nearly Rs. SO annually for its repairs. The building has a big hall with huge 
dimensions, with a terrace and some rooms. The baoli has spacious steps 
and is very deep, though its water is almost dried up in Summer. The 
building still retains clear traces of once there having been a flourishing 
garden. The edifice is told to have been built specially for the Baghela 
Rani, who possibly was a keep of Hriday Shah. Her name is difficult to 
obtain, but she must have been very much loved by the King; otherwise, 
it is difficult to explain how he should have lavished so extravagantly on 
her. Provisionally her name may be passed to have been either Mrigavati 
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or Shyama, the two other Queens also mentioned along with Sunder Devi 
in the Ram-Nagar Inscription. The building is in a tolerably fair condition 
and can greatly help in setting down conclusions about the Gondi art. 
The iron hooks still seen fixed in the ceiling of the central hall, should, for 
example, lead us to know that the Baghela Rani was fond of enjoying the 
traditional Hindu form of dignified recreation, through means of a wooden 
swing. This mansion, the reports say, was in the centre of the old Ram- 
Nagar, which fact, if anything, adds to the theory of the vast size of the 
town then. 

Opposite the Moti Mahal Palace and exactly on the northern bank 
of the river, there are still signs in the form of scattered bricks of residential 
quarters, which were the barracks of a class of soldiers called the Baigars, 
whose duty was to guard the approach to the capital, via the river, which 
itself is broad and deep there. And on the south-west boarder of the old 
town stands a huge hill called ‘ Kala Pahad ’, a collection of masonic and 
massive stone slabs of all shapes. This is a subject deserving of investiga¬ 
tion by scholars. I have already submitted a small note on it to the C.P. 
Research Society two years ago. 

In short, Ram-Nagar, like other old capitals of our Province, such as 
Tripuri, Gadha, Ratanpur, Chouragadh, Singhorgarh, and others, is long 
waiting for attention from experts. 



SAYYID BULAQI’S MIRAJ NAMA 

Bv Syed Naimuddin, M.A., Moulvi Fazil 

Moulvi Hashimi has mentioned 1 an undeciphered doublet “ Mi raj Nama ” 
of Urdu, preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, beginning with 
the lines:— 

We have in our possession a complete copy of this rare work which begins 
with these lines and accords with what has been said by the scholar. It 
reveals several points relating to the author and his work. The manuscript 
comprises 27 folios, written in a clear hand, each page usually containing 
15 verses. Some important points may be noted in the following selected 
lines of the ff. 26 b and 21a :— 

CfjtX>ifd/oV I fi jy'Oy'f/X-ti. 

t > b fyut O0XP 

£1?j/ifi !mfsXX*}3 ‘tfj XjLt’tft tJ'j/ 

U$J *t 

1 Europe men Deccani Makhtootat , p. 622. Maulana Qari Professor Ghulam Mustafa Khan 
of Amraoti also possesses a copy of this doublet, but its last folios are missing. Springer 
(p, 604) also mentions three copies of this doublet. Moulvi Hashimi (p. 445) mentions another 
doublet of the same name, beginning with 

«r~> jy> 4r*!» i-X 

Maulana Ghulam Mustafa Khan informs me that Prof. Muhammad Ajmal of Shantiniketan has 
got another Miraj Nama beginning with 
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jjissl 

a-J\£mLScJ/J 


• ^ 4mr3tfj V>3U?(j! 1 

.Jjp^ii 'Jfujjit’d' 


fl/jlLj lr£~y'MSS 


In these lines the important points are:— (a) The second and the eleventh 
verses show that the doublet is entitled “ Miraj Nama ”, relating to the 
Ascent of the Holy Prophet to Heaven. ( b ) The second verse further shows 
that the poem contains 800 verses, (c) From the 3rd and 4th verses it is 
clear that the author began the work in the month of Rajab (February) and 
completed on a Sunday in the month of Shawwal (May), A.H. 1105 (A.D. 
1694). Unfortunately, the date falling on that Sunday is not known, and 
I think originally there must have been some line referring to it, but now 
it is missing. ( d ) The verses 9 and 16 witness that the author is Sayyid 
Bulaqi. He is not referred to in any biography known so far. His Deccani 
language, with all its peculiarities, suggests that he is the same Sayyid 
Bulaqi who is buried in Ellichpur (Berar) near Jami Masjid and who is 
known to have composed some work (this Miraj Nama ?) in that age. (e) In 
the 12th and 13th verses the author praises the Holy Prophet, his four Pious 
Caliphs and his Holy Progeny. This suggests that he was a Sunni by sect, 
although on folio 176 he writes these lines according to the Shia belief:— 


But 1 think these lines are mere translation of some Persian work which the 
author had before him for the purpose and which he refers to in the 
following verses:— 
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The lines 6-8 and also some others which I have not quoted, contain meta¬ 
phors of “ Ratan ” and “ Padam ” and allude to the story of that name 
which was popular and well known at that time. If it refers to the Urdu 
doublet once supposed by Moulvi Shamsullah Qadiri® to have belonged to 
Wali of Vellore, Maulana Ghulam Mustafa Khan’s views* are further 
corroborated. The Maulana has rightly said that “ Ratan-o-Padam ” 
could not belong to that Wali, because (a) the first of the three lines quoted 
by Moulvi Shamsullah Qadiri from that doublet is in a metre other than that 
of the other two lines and it is unimaginable in the case of a distinguished 
literary craftsman like Wali to have committed such an absurd prosodic 
mistake; ( b) the lines, supposed by Moulvi Qadiri to have contained Wali’s 
pen-name, have the word “wale” (-“but” and not Wali) and (e) that 
Wali, who had been busy in writing voluminous religious doublets like 
Raudatush-Shuhada, Raudatul-Uqba and Raudatul-Anwar, could hardly 
find time to write a love-doublet like “ Ratan-o-Padam ” which would 
further involve an unthinkable departure from the religious attitude so far 
adopted by the poet. We may add another point in his support here. Our 
doublet which was composed in 1105-1694 refers to that romantic doublet 
and this means that it (the latter) had been composed much before this 
date and thus cannot belong to Wali of Vellore whose literary career 8 
ranged from 1141/1728 to 1162/1749. 

Now we come to the contents of our “ Miraj Nama ”. It describes, 
as mentioned above, the Ascent of the Holy Prophet to Heaven. The 
head-lines of the different cantos of our doublet are:— 




Jit- 


* Europe men Deccarti Makhtootat, p. 623. These lines are missing in both the manuscripts 
before me, 

* Urdu-i-Qadim, p. 101. 

4 Mpartft January 1940. 

* Ibid. 
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The number of verses under different heads are:—55, 88, 21, 14, 22, 75, 22, 
21, 22, 40, 38, 24, 17, 112, 188 and 27 respectively; i.e., besides the 27 verses 
of the end 6 there are only 779 verses instead of 800, as the poet claims. The 
remaining 21 verses are missing in our MS. but some of them are found in 
Maulana Ghulam Mustafa Khan’s manuscript. As we are not making any 
collation here it seems needless to mention them. Moreover, they are 
scattered at different places. 

As regards the language of the MS. it is enough to say that it contains 
all the archaic and uncouth words, phrases and constructions peculiar to 
Deccani. Other striking variants in the usage of words may be noted here; 
e.g., the author always 7 uses “ Darwan ” instead of “ Darban ”:— 

The author has rightly used “ Barraq ” in place of the popular “ Buraq ”:— 



Like other Deccani poets the author has also freely changed words to fit 
them in rhymes. He sometimes uses incorrect rhymes as well:— 


* In the end of the MS. the colophon runs as follows :- 

Here the scribe says that the copy was completed on Wednesday, the 20th of Jamadi II in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah Badshah (1131/1719-1161/1748), but he has not given the year. In 
his long reign Wednesday falls on the 20th Jamadi II in 1131, 1139, 1147 and 1155. 

7 I have after consulting Maulana’s copy found that such peculiarities rest with the 
author himself. This explodes the prevalent notion that all errors creep in due to the negligence 
and ignorance of the scribes. 
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Uc H-fyecJ&t/ UMlfarf' 
'Jfjzfs'fy&cjS J%auU& 

The following lines about the Divine Arsh are characteristic of the 
poet’s language and style:— 

V'y^&SA*'* 

0'A tyfytjUofcf 
1 — -ofApOAJ/f&if, 

-ItJ tiff 

^r^rftt l ^cJyJfL bfCpbij* 

This is all that we gather about the author’s work and his peculiarities. 



THE ISLAMIC AND GHA2NAWIDE BANNERS 

By Ghulam Mu’stafa Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

(King Edward College, Amraoti ) 

We know from the Rabbinical writers that the standards of various Western 
tribes bore figures devised from the prophecy of Jacob, the ravening wolf 
for Benjamin, the lion’s whelp for Judah and the ship of Zebu Ion. 1 A 
sculpture, unearthed at Nineveh, bears a figure drawing a bow and standing 
on a running bull and another shows two bulls running in opposite direc¬ 
tions. 2 Besides these figures, the white horse of Westphalia and the bull’s 
head of the Mecklenburgers are also ancient symbols of heraldry. 3 

In the East we have ancient symbols as the five-clawed dragon of the 
Chinese Empire and the chrysanthemum of the Emperor of Japan. 4 In the 
Mahabharata we find different banners of different chieftains. Aijun is 
said to have had a banner containing the design of a rainbow and another 
with that of a monkey. 5 * His son Abhimanyu had the representation of 
an elephant embedded with gold,® and so Karpa had, but the field of his 
banner was white. 7 Bhishma’s banner contained the device of a palm tree 
and five stars, 8 while Krishna had a “ gartid ” (or Eagle) 9 designed on his 
pennon. 

The Islamic Banners 

In the Pre-lslamic Arabia each Bedouin tribe had its own banner which 
differed in colour from those of other tribes. The banner was tied on to 
the lance and usually the chieftain himself carried it in the war. About the 


1 Enc. Brit., 11th edn., Vol. XIII, p. 311. 

3 Ibid., Vol. X, p. 454. 

* Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 311. 

* Ibid. 

* Bh. parva, ch. 50, verse 34. I am indebted to my esteemed friend Dr. H. C. Seth 
for these lines. 

Ibid., ch. 47, verse 8. 

7 Kama parva, ch. 11, verse 7. 

* Bh. parva , ch. 46, verse 50. 

* Drona parva , ch, 80, verse 2. The royal badge of Charlemagne (742-814), the sceptre 
of Henry III (1039-1056) and the banner at Mdslen in 1080 all bore the device of an eagk. 
Henry I had hung round the neck of his son-in-law Geoffrey of Anjou a shield with golden 
lioneels. Richard 1 used a seal of three leopards and his brother John, Count of Mortain, 
that of two. See the Enc . Brit Vol. XIII, p. 312. 
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Holy Prophet’s banner we get the following record in the Mishk&t (I‘di4-u- 
Alatil-Jihad):— 


'" \ ~\'Ai\ 0 /u\ A nit.—. 



jr£ o» £ t£— %A && > \ *** ^ 

yirtVli C-C^) 


These traditions show that (a) the Holy Prophet’s “ rayat ” 10 was of black 
square-sheet and (A) his “ liwa ” was white, when he entered Mecca in 
Ramadan, A.H. 8 (= January, A.D. 629). This was the time when he 
declared complete peace and safety for all and it is just possible that it is 
only after this date that the white flag has become the symbol of peace for 
all nations of the world (n. 13, infra). 

Fortunately we have got a manuscript by Jaru’Mh Ghanimi in the 
Bankipore Library, known as “ Risalatu’l-alwiyah ” (a treatise on flags), 
which deals with the Holy Prophet’s different banners and is based upon 


10 There is a difference of opinion regarding the meanings of “ riyat ” and “ liwa 
Some cal! the former a “big banner ’’ and the latter a small one. Others assert the other way. 
In the treatise of Ghanimi, which we are discussing in the next pages, wc get the same contro¬ 
versial account about this meaning on f. 4a 

si* J^Jc\ 2^ 0 W*1 

**“Liwa #t is that banner which is fixed in the camp of the commander-in-chief and it is some¬ 
times raised in front of the battle-array. The prophet Abraham was the first man to raise a 
“ liwa", When he knew that some people attacked the prophet Sodom he raised it and went 
to him (for help). Some say that a group of lexicographers have asserted that “liwa*' and 
“ rilyat ” are the same and applied for each other. Ibn Isfcaque and Ibn Sa‘d say that the word 
“rayat** was originated on the day of the battle of jJJjaibar in Mufcarram, A.H. 7 (*May, 628). 
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authorities, like Ibn Hisham, Ibn Sa‘d, etc. We give here some useful 
quotations from it:— 

^*F> 

.oV ^P***>^ ^Ja** 


f-1^' 

drto; 

*Vj MjSj c 

>b <0cP£»iX->Ajbw? 

£—j «aX* 

^-y Jli 

*» Sr<b ^ fcO'Vo*) O* i^>*vJ\> 0^*^ 'JAy c£> y I 

<«*>*0*b % ^z*ji O*v3bf*^0 d~*j u*i W r\ j)j f \ Ijr* ^-o 4pA 

•- • - *»\ drtf' S-l*.*M \S^Ai\'-T*>C >^J& 

***i> • vyV^v^u > 

- - - * 

•?')+»■***£*> k> \ wii i c^ ►y 

A>fr ►y Jj1jA> d*r* 1 ►IP *1 jouy cg/r^ oi&te & 

Ofi ^jkJSvL**) ki<\ ijf OuWiy-r^r' \ j 

J*a U y *} J^e-j o£^pUJ\ cr*\J5V c# Up <j£~> t3«i£>U* 

viiW s.j-v# j-* 

<ky Jri\»«U;.bb» ■^y'VsXAS'lX* ^“Oj-*k' 

(jMpoifc^iyo - ^^ c>W^ir 4 b'J*f^ f IP 

<*^ry JsJL,\j c>l \S*/*^£i »y sXa*J JAty — C>*yv Ajp^> 

UX«y «*♦ VP' >^ fc o^vjiy-A^jl^ 
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V* >V £ > -As? 

d&X&b’^'frAjAoif'- - - -.- • 


1.3 \ c* Jkrfu- £• o\£>vf-*' o ’ijjt’&Jfyt**•£ ildjJVh 

3jdj v->U»_J>\^.C> 

** j^*r^ Jil o:3* e ’£° ^ o^iA V - * *J^ow' ^r* 

• f ..4^iu-j 




u\~*N\)**lso\ - - - - --AinllW 

Now we give here a free translation of the above passages:— 

The writer of “ Risalatu’z-ZahrS ” speaks about the permission to put 
on a yellow turban, saying that in the battle of Badr (Ramadan, 2/March, 
624) the Holy Prophet gave a yellow “ rSyat ” to Zubair bin * Awwfim and 
also a yellow turban to him and he himself had a yellow turban for his 

head. In the same battle he had a white “ liwfi ” in the hands of Sa‘d 

ibn Abl WaqqS?— The Prophet’s “ liwa ” was white in the battles 11 of 
Waddfin ($afar, 1/August, 622), Buwat (RabITI, l/October, 622), ‘Ushairah 
(Jumada I, 1 /November, 622), the first campaign of Badr (Jumada II, 
1/December, 622) the great campaign of Badr (Ramadan, 2/March 624) 
and Bani Qainuqa’ (Shawwai, 2/April, 624) ; but in the battle of Ul>ud 
(Sh awwai, 3/March, 625) he had three “liwas”, as we know from 
al-Mawahib, and there is no peculiarity attached to them. Similar (white) 
was his “ rayat ” in the battles of Dhu-Qarad (6/627), Kh aibar (Mubarram, 
7/May, 628) and on the victory of Mecca (Ramadan, 8/January, 630). In 
the battle of Tabdk (Rajab, 9/November, 630) he had ordered all the platoons 
of the Ansar (“ Helpers ’’) and other (Arabian) tribes to have their respective 


u I have taken these dates from Ibn Khaldun (Tr. Ahmad Husain), Book II, Vol. Ill, 1927, 
P.62, seqq. 
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“ liwas ” and “ rayats This is what we know from al-MawShib. Some 
people call “ liwa ” an equivalent for " rtyat ”, but Ahmad and Tirmidhi 
quote from Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet’s “ rayat ” was black and his 
“ liwa ” was white. Similar is the quotation in the Tabar3ni from Banda 
and Ibn ‘ Adi’s rhapsody from Abu Huraira, with the addition that the 

legend (kalima) was written on it (the latter). Ibn Is-haq states and 

similarly Abu’l-Aswad from ‘Urwah ibn Zubair that a “ rayat ” was 
first raised in the battle of Khaibar (Muharram, 7/May, 628) and 

it was not known before that date but the “ liwa ”. It is to be 

remembered that whenever the Prophet intended to send a “ sariyya ” la 
he made a “ liwa ” for it and gave it to its commander. So, when he sent 
his uncle Hamza at the head of thirty Muhajirs (“ the Emigrants ”), (most 
probably in 1/622) he prepared a white “ liwa ” for him. It was the first 
“ liwa ” of Islam and Abu Marthad carried it behind Hamza. Similarly, 
(in the same year) he sent another cavalry of sixty or eighty Muhajirs under 
the command of ‘ Ubaida ibn Harith, and Miqdad ibn ‘ Amr carried the 
white “ liwa ”. In several battles, as on the victory of Mecca (RamadSi), 
8/January, 630) the Prophet’s “ liwa ” was of white Yaman cloth, on which 
the ‘ Kalima ’ was written in black. On that victory he got prepared 
several “ liwas ” and gave them to the different tribes. He gave one white 13 
“ liwa ” to Abu Rawaba and asked Bilal to announce that whosoever came 
under that banner would be safe and secure. The Prophet had prepared 
one “ liwa ” for Sa‘d as well and later on asked ‘AH to give it to the former’s 
son Qais. In the battle of Hunain (Shawwal, 8/January, 630) he prepared 
several “ liwas ” and “ rayats ”, which he distributed amongst the Muhajirs. 
He gave “ rayats ” (in that battle) to Sa‘d ibn Abl Waqqa§ and ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab. Hubab ibn al-Mundhir was given the “ liwa ” of the Khazraj 
tribe and Usaid bin Hutfair that of the Airs. In the battle of Tabuk (Rajab, 
9/November, 630) he gave his big “ liwa ” to Abu Bakr and the ‘r§yat’ to 
Usaid ibn Hudair, the “ rayat ” of the Khazraj to Hubab ibn al-Mun dh ir 

and other “ liwas ” and “ rayats ” to other tribes. The Prophet’s 

“ liwa ” was white in the battles of Waddan, Buwajt, ‘Ushairah and in the 
great campaign of Badr, and was in the hands of Hamza, Sa‘d ibn Abl 
Waqqa§, ‘All ibn Abl Talib and Muf‘ab bin ‘Umair respectively. And 
before him (the Prophet) there were two black “ rayats ”, one being in the 


*' “ Sariyya *’ is different from " ghazwa ” (■= battle). The former was a sort of deputation 
sent by the Prophet and some one of his companions beaded it. He generally sent them for 
making a truce with the adjoining people, although such deputations used to go well-armed in 
order to defend themselves, if a war ensued. For details see Maulana ShibU’s Slratun-Nabt 
(second edn.), Vol. I, pp. 531-32, 357 n., 289 rt., etc. 

11 Although white “ liwfl” was used on earlier occasions in Islam, yet this time it became 
the emblem of peace and safety for all who came under it, 
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hands of 'All ibn Abl T&lib (may God ennoble his countenance). It was 
made of the head-dress of the Prophet’s wife. ‘Ayisha and was called 

‘Uqab ( — “ The Eagle ” w ). In the battle of Qainuq&‘ the Prophet’s 

“ liwa ” was white and it was in the hands of his uncle Hamza ibn ‘Abdil- 

Muttalib. From Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab we know that the Prophet’s 

“ rflyat ” was of black cloth in the battle of Uhud and that of the Ansar was 
called al-'Uqab and the “ r5yat ” of the latter was named after that of the 
Holy Prophet. This is a concise account of Ghaniml’s treatise and we hope 
to give other details in some paper of wider scope very shortly. We. 
therefore, like to pass on to the later periods of Islamic History, and in order 
to connect them with the Ghaznawide period, for which some fresh record 
will be noticed, we may just summarise here Margoliouth’s essay on the 
symbols of the later Muslims (Hasting’s Enc. of Religion and Ethics, XII, 
145 seqq.) and also a note in Ma’arif (January, 1944, pp. 56-57):— 

After the Prophet’s near successors (the four Orthodox Caliphs) the 
Muslim rulers adopted different symbols, but many of them followed% the 
footsteps of the Apostle of God. Thus the flag of the Umayyad Caliphs 
was white and that of the Abbasides black, with the legend in white, 
“ Muhammad is the Apostle of God ”. The latter adopted black colour 
in order to express their attachment with the deaths of Hashimi martyrs, 
but MSnriin (d. 218/833) gave up black banners and clothes and adopted 
green colour for them. The Alides, too, had a green 1 * flag and the Zang! 

14 Krishna is also said to have had an eagle’s device on his banner and so the Romans 
had. See n, 9, supra . 

14 The Urdu poets Anls and Pablr ascribe green flag to the army of Imfim j^usain, with the 
figure of a human hand, with out-stretched fingures, on the top of it. It indicates belief in (1) 
Mu^amma^, (2) ‘All, (3) Ffitima and their sons, (4) Imam Hasan and (5) Imta Husain. 
But such a standard was not known in that (Islamic) age, Anls also ascribes black flag to the 
army of Yazid. We may quote their verses here for an interesting record, but we should not 
take them as authentic 

,^/c^ If ___ _ 
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(255/869) took a strip of silk as his standard, with a Quranic legend in red 
and green. The Fatimide Caliphs of Egypt (297/909-555/1160) had a 
crescent on their flags, accompanied by a lion of red and yellow satin. The 
Almohads (A.D. 1159), too, had a crescent on their flags. This symbol of 
crescent is said to have been inherited from Kerofessa, the mythical foundress 
of Byzantium and the supposed daughter of the Moon Goddess. Along with 
the stars (molets) the crescent figured as an ornament and rarely as a device 
on the coins of Byzantium.' 

In about A.D. 1270 a mosque of San‘a in Yaman had a minaret with 
a crescent as an ornament. It became the Turkish symbol as well and we 
find the following note in the Enc. Brit. (11th edn., Vol. X, p. 462) about 
it:— 


“ The Turkish crescent moon and star were the device adopted by 
Muhammad II, when he captured Constantinople in 1453. Originally they 
were the symbol of Diana, the patroness of Byzantium, and were adopted 
by the Ottomans as a triumph, for they had always been the special emblem 
of Constantinople, and even now in Moscow and elsewhere the crescent 
emblem and the cross may be seen combined in Russian churches, the 
crescent badge, of course, indicating the Byzantine origin of the Russian 
church. The symbol originated at the time of the siege of Constantinople 
by Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, when a night attempt by the 
besiegers to undermine the walls was betrayed by the light of a moon, and 
in acknowledgment of their escape the Byzantines raised a statue to Diana, 
and made her badge the symbol of the city. Both the man-of-war and 
mercantile marine flags are the same, but the imperial standard of the 
Su’ltftn is scarlet, and bears in its centre the device of the reigning sovereign. 


According to Zinkeisen, as quoted by Margoliouth, such version about 
the origin of the Turkish symbol is wrong. He says that a golden crescent 
(and according to Von Hammer Purgstall, a silver crescent) had been pri¬ 
marily adopted by the SaljQq Turks after the Janissaries 11 (whose blood-red 
flag, specially of their cavalry, had a crescent and no star) and it was dis¬ 
played on all the flags and standards of viziers, beglerbegs, etc. 

Now we turn to Persia where the symbol of crescent and stars was 
common. Even in the Pre-Islamic days the coins of Yazdjird, Khusrav-i- 
Parvez, etc., contained the device of crescents with stars and so they 


11 They were • tort of body-guard* in the time of the Turkish Sultan Murad I (4.1389). 
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were also under the Muslim governors” of Persia at least from the year 
31/651. • 

In the Armughan (Sep.-Oct., 1930), a Persian Journal of Tehran, we 
find a useful article “ Tarikhcha-i-Sher-o-Khurshid ”, which first discusses 
the popularity of a ‘ lion ’ and ‘ Sun ’ as the important figures of the sky 
and land. The author then briefly traces their history, saying that the 
importance of a ‘ lion ’ was enhanced due to the fhct that several king s of 
France, Rome and Armenia were named as Louis (*= a lion) and conse¬ 
quently they (specially Louis II) had the figure of a ‘ lion ’ on their coins 
and flags. Louis II of Armenia who had supported the Christians in the 
3rd Crusade and who had been promised a crown of sovereignty by Frederick 
Barbarossa of Germany, received a standard with the figure of a ‘ lion ’ after 
the death of the latter in 1190 and on the recommendation of his son to the 
Pope of Rome. Louis VI had particularly adopted ‘ lion ’ as the symbol 
of his dynasty. Similarly the Mongols of Khurasan and the §afawi kings 
of Mazendaran had the device of a lion on their coins. 

Several poets also refer to this device, as the famous poet RumT 
(d. 672/1273) does:— 

fUSsjsljljijljr 

Fakhru’ddin As‘a<J Gurgani, who prepared a versified translation of the 
“ Wls-o-Ramin ” towards the end 18 of the 5th century A.H. ( - beginning 
of the 12th century A.D.) and in the reign of Malik Shah Saljuqi (d. 485/1092) 
says, about a battle, therein :— 

1/2 W-Wfe -bsfnJ&rX*/ 

The poet refers in these lines the Sasanide (A.D. 226-632) flags, having the 
figures particularly of Hon and moon (unlike the golden cock of the 
Achasmenians, B.C. 550-330) and he cannot be said to have any inference 
from the contemporary SaljQqs, who had quite a different banner, containing 
the device of a crescent on the top. 


For details see the Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, Nov, 1942, p. 10, seqq* For 
Faildun’s 11 K&viyftm " banner see “Iran ba~'ahd-i-Stisaniy0n '’ (Tr. Dr. M7 Iqbal), p. 677, seqq, 
For different Muslim crowns, canopies and other royal insignia sec the Ma'&rif, Azatngftrh, 
January 1944. 

B Prof. Mahmud Sherani fives the date of its composition as 440/1048 in the Urdu, Delhi, 
January 1943, p, 4. 

9 
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Another great poet Nizami Ganjawi who wrote his doublet “ Lail£- 
o-Majnuti” in 584/1188 and dedicated it to Akhtis&n ibn Manuchehr, 
brings out these lines about the war of Naufal with the tribe of Lail£:— 


‘J 'iJMujaJLs 

IjfJ 

• ? * •* 


*1 

_ _ fjpJ 


In these lines the poet cannot be expected to have had any idea of the flag 
of that fictionary battle, hence they suggest that he had an inference from 
that of his own age and it contained the device of a “ Sun ” in the black field. 


Then the writer says that the “ Sun ” is related to “ lion ” (Leo) because 
of their zodiacal affinity and that Shah JahmSsp §afawi (d. 984/1576) who 
was born (on 26-12-919/28-1-1514) when the Sun was in the “Hamal” 
(= “ Ram ”) position of the zodiac, adopted his symbol as “ a lion on a 

sheep ” in his coins. The writer of the “ Mukhtasar-i-Ta*rikh-i-Duwal ”, 

who lived just after Ghiy&thu’d-Din Kai-Khusrau, a Saljuq ruler of Asia 
Minor in the middle of the 7th century A.H. (= 13th century A.D.), says 
that he fell in love with a beautiful Christian lady of Gurjistan, whom he 
married and later wanted her device to be inscribed on his coins, but his 
courtiers advised him not to do so. Consequently, he inscribed * Sun * 
over the popular ‘ lion ’ of his coins, believing that her face was so bright. 
The writer then asserts that there are no such coins of an earlier date and 
that from that time onwards this device of coins became popular and was 
adopted as symbol by the Persian courts as well. 1 * 


The Ghaznawide Banner 

From Margoliouth (Hasting’s Enc., XII, 146) we know that Malimud 
of Ghaznin (d. 421/1030) had introduced the crescent as a sign of rule and 
domination in India. The contemporary authorities (e.g., Ta*rlkh-i- 
Gardizi, Qazvini, pp. 49, 69, 76, etc.) say that he and his successors" sub¬ 
mitted and paid homage to the Abbaside Caliphs and received diplomas 
(confirming their sovereignty or victory), titles and banners in. return. As 


w Prof. Browne gives the title page of the oldest daily paper “ ft ftuiasatul-Hawftdith ", in 
facsimile, in his "Press and Poetry of Modern Persia", It was published from 1316/1898 to 1321/ 
1903 and bore, on its top, the device of a lion, with a sword in its right claw and a sun and a 
crown over it. 

» Maulana Sulaiman Nadvi has written two books Caliphate and India and Cadphate 
and the Muslim World in Urdu, showing the caliphs'spiritual bold on different Muslim rulers. 
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these Caliphs had adopted black colour they would have certainly sent such 
banners* 1 to Mahmiid. His court-poet FarrukhI (d. 429/1038), while praising 
his brother Yusuf, the commander-in-chief of India, refers to the black 
canopy and (probably to the black) banner thus:— 

Mahmud’s grandson Ibrahim (d. 492/1099) had a lion's device on his banner, 
as we know from his court-poet Abu’l-Faraj 23 Run! (d. after 497/1104):— 




J4 


His son Mas’ud III (d. 508/1115), too, had the same device, as the same 
poet says:— 




T JS 2fr 


Again from the same poet we know that Mas‘ud Ill’s brother Saifu’d-Dawla 
Mahmud had also the same sort of banner:— 


The same banner belonged to Sherz&d (d. 509/1116) as well, the eldest son of 
Mas’ud III, as we know from the poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salm&n (d. 515/1121):— 


81 Sanjar Saljflqi (d. 552/1157) had also a black canopy, as this verse shows 



In the MiftdhuhTaw&rlfafi by Thomas William Beale (Agra ed.. 1848, p. 69) this verse is said 
to belong to Shaikh 'Abdul Qfidir Jllfinl (d. 561/1166), hut in the Intifchdb-i-Shu'aid-i-Mutaqaddi- 
mln (Hamtdiya Library, Bhopal, No. 3, f. 343 b) it has been ascribed to ‘Iraqi (d. 688/12S9). 

** lntikfifllbl-Parrukhi, Lahore, 1354, p. 25 * Unfurl (d. A.D. 1040) also suggests black banner 
(Lucknow. 1922, p. 42) :~ 

« For Runl’s dates see the Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, May 1938, p. 55. 
w Rani, Chaifceen ed M p, 61. Unsuri (ibid., pp. 89*90) would suggest that Ma^mOd had 
probably, a Hon‘s device on his banner, although no definite proof is available. His verses are;— 

** Rdnl, Chaikeen, p. 89. 

; « ibid., p, 77. 
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Ghul&m Mu’$taf& Kh&n 


fyhf3y-&'ap M 

Mas’ud Ill’s another son Bahram Shah (d. 552/1157), too, had the same 
sort of banner, as Sana’! (d. 545/1150) says:— 

fxf&oli*- 1 - “ 

Bahram Shah’s court-poet Sayyid Hasan (d. 555/1160) says likewise:— 

O >yj ** 

Like Mahmud, Bahram Shah had also a crescent, as his symbol, on his 
banner, as we gather from the following verses of the same poet:— 

jbf> 1 jOps 

The pennon of his banner was black like that of his forefathers, as the same 
poet says:— 



Like Mahmud, Bahram Shah, too, had a black canopy and his (lattfcr’s) 
crown was white, as we find in the following verses of Sayyid Hasan:— 



" His dlwftn, Tehran, 1318, p. 363. 

M Hadtqa, Bombay, p. 340 and Lucknow, p. 659, respectively. 

** India Office MS., No. 931, ff. 44a and 1286 respectively. 

M Ibid., a. 21 b, and 1826, respectively. 
n Ibid., ff. 142a and 1106, respectively. 

•• Ibid., ff. 206,22a, 1136,114a and Parts MS. Suppl. 797, f. 106, respectively. 
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The poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d has also referred to Bahr&m Shah’s black canopy:— 

From the Adabu’l-Harb (Lahore, May 1938, p. 9) we know that Bahram 
Shah’s father Mas‘ud III had a falcon on bis canopy and so the former had, 
as we find in a verse of Sayyid Hasan in his praise:— 

This is all that we know about the Ghaznawide banner 35 and canopy. 


11 Badayuni Cal. 1868, Vol. I, p. 43. Bahrain's brother Malik Arslan (whose history 
I have published in the Ma'arif, Azamgarh, Nov.-Dee., 1941), too, had a black canopy as 
Mas'ttd-i-Sa'd (pp. 664, 490) says 

These rulers adopted black canopy probably because of the Caliph’s black litter, to which 
KJi&q&af also refers:— 

u India Office MSibid., f. 95a. Sanjar (n. 21, supra), too, had a falcon on his (black) 
canopy, as Anwari (Lucknow, 1880, p. 103) says 

But In the Bhopal MS, («. 21 , supra), f. 359A, this verse has “Sher-i-chatrash ” instead of 
“bftr-i-chatrash 

** Through the spiritual hold of the Abbaside Caliphs over these rulers we know that the 
Ghaznawides had inscribed their (formers’) name on their coins. But a crescent and a star appear 
on the coins of Bahrtm’s grandson Khtisrau Malik (d. 583/1187). See Rodgers* Catalogue, Cal. 
1WL Burt IV, p. 161, From the same book(p, 160, etc.) we know that the coins of Malik 
ArsHta* Bahrim, etc ,4 contained the device of a bull (cow?) and over it the words “Shri 
Samanta beva ” in Hindi. I have seen these coins with Professor Sherani at Lahore. 



A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF THE 
STATUS OF SENSE-DATA 

Part IV. The Real and Apparent Secondary Qualities of Things 

By Dr. W. S. Barlingay, M.A., Ph.D. (London). Barrister-at-Law 

Having considered the way in which the contrast between the ‘real ‘ and 
the ‘ apparent ’ arises in respect to primary qualities, I can now return to 
the consideration of the secondary qualities of things, and inquire how this 
same contrast evinces itself in their regard. I think the best mode of proce¬ 
dure will be to select typical instances of this contrast, and to try to indir 
cate the kind of explanation to which they are susceptible. 

In the first place, we may refer to those cases in which the secondary 
qualities of a thing vary owing to varying objective conditions. Thus, metals 
when heated change their colour; and it may be permissible to speak of 
the real colours of metals and their apparent colours when all that would be 
meant by ‘ real ’ colours is the colour which these metals have under what 
are to us ordinary physical conditions. Or, to take another instance. I have 
already differentiated between microscopic and macroscopic secondary 
qualities. We may assume that the ultimate constituents of matter are pro¬ 
tons and electrons having the microscopic secondary qualities p and e res¬ 
pectively. A physical thing will then be a complex of these constituents 
with a particular structure; and, for all we know to the contrary, its 
macroscopic secondary qualities m„ m a , etc., may be quite different from 
either p or e, which latter we can never observe through the senses. In this 
case, again, it may be permissible in ordinary language to speak of p and e 
for certain purposes as being ‘ real ’ secondary qualities of matter and to 
speak of the complex as ‘ appearing to have ’ to our, sensuous apprehension 
the qualities m v m % , etc. It is, however, clear that these instances present no 
difficulties. For the so-called ‘ apparent ’ secondary qualities may be as 
objectively ‘ real ’ as the qualities which are thus designated ‘ real ’ and that 
the function of our sense-organs is merely to act as instruments of their 
apprehension. 

In the second place, the contrast may arise from the circumstance that 
we fail to observe a certain secondary quality which in fact characterizes 
an object. This may occur (a) because of some defect in the sense-organ in 
118 
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consequence of which it fails to react to the appropriate stimulus corres¬ 
ponding to the quality in question. Thus it is found that in cases of red- 
green colour-blindness the retina is deficient in those parts which are sensitive 
to the rays correlative with either red or green or both. Or it may occur 
(b) because of some intervening object, which either wholly or partially prevents 
the appropriate stimulus from reaching the sense-organ. In the case, for 
example, of a person suffering from jaundice, a possible explanation of what 
occurs is this, in advanced stages of jaundice, at any rate, we know that 
certain parts of the eye become yellowish, so that between the retina and 
the outer world there intervenes, so to speak, a yellow screen, operating 
more or less after the fashion of yellow spectacles. This screen shuts out 
the stimulus correlative with the actual colours characterizing the object 
and the latter are not perceived. On the other hand, the yellow cloour is 
projected, so to speak, on to the object, and makes it look yellow. The 
psychological factors involved in this projection will be more or less similar 
to those in the case of the after-images of the sun, which are cited by 
James. 1 Here, again, the yellow colour, which is perceived as belonging 
to the physical object does in fact belong to some real object, but owing to 
certain psychological conditions is raisperceived as belonging to the parti¬ 
cular object in the visual field. The explanation of the fact of snow on a 
mountain appearing to be red in the setting sun would seem to be very 
similar. Only in this case the screen is formed not by what is happening in 
the eye but by what is happening in the space between the snow and the 
observer. Or the contrast may occur (c) because of the percipient’s failure 
to distinguish differences actually as, for instance, in Stumpf’s case, where two 
patches of colour slightly differing in shade appear to be of the same shade.* 

In the third place, the contrast may arise from the fact that the secon¬ 
dary quality, which appears to characterize a physical object, may not really 
characterize that object but some intervening event occasioned by what 
is happening in that object. Thus in the case of smells, tastes and sounds 
it seems to me not unlikely that what we immediately apprehend are the 
qualities of events taking place in the organs of the body and that these 
events are occasioned by the action of the physical things to which the 
qualities in question arc commonly attributed. What, then, probably happens 
when one hears a clap of thunder is this. There is a certain electrical 


1 Cf. Principles of Psychology, Vol. il, p. 231. " Produce an after-image of. the sun and look 
at your finger-tip ; it will be smaller than your nail. Project it on the table, and it will be as 
big as a strawberry; on the wall, as large as a place; on yonder mountain, bigger than 
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disturbance occurring somewhere in the environment. Certain sound waves 
are thus produced which impinge upon the tympanum of the ear and occa- 
sion there vibratory motions. And what we immediately apprehend is the 
sound correlative with these vibratory motions. In that case, it is not a 
matter for surprise that a very loud sound should appear faint at a distance. 
For what we immediately hear is in fact sound in the ear; and it is a physical 
fact that as air-waves travel from their source they lose their original strength 
or amplitude. So that, although the air waves which start from the place 
of the electrical disturbance have great amplitude, that amplitude gradually 
decreases as they proceed upon their journey, until at length it can only 
give rise to a faint sound. It may, however, be objected that if what we 
immediately apprehend is the quality of an event that is occurring in the 
bodily organism, we have got to account for the fact that we locate it in 
the environment. The reply is that it is a case, so to speak, of unconscious 
inference. We have learnt by previous experience that, whenever we hear 
sounds of this nature, there are certain occurrences, happening in the envi¬ 
ronment, which are in some way connected with what we hear; and, to 
the ordinary man, these occurrences without the body are of far more im¬ 
port than bodily occurrences themselves. Whenever, therefore, there are 
auditory events occurring in the ear they are at once referred to their source; 
and by habit the whole process becomes so rapid that whenever ah auditory 
event occurs we tend to think of it as occurring in a region other than that 
of the auditory organ. More or less a similar explanation would seem to 
hold good of the contrast between apparent and real tastes and apparant 
and real smells. 

There is nothing here which in any way conflicts with the view I have 
been taking. It is true that we do not immediately apprehend the actual 
taste and smell of physical things or sounds in a region spatially removed 
from the body. But all the same what we do immediately apprehend are 
real qualities of events, which have as much a right to be called physical as 
the things to which in our mature experience the qualities in question are 
referred. Only it so happens that these physical occurrences are not as such 
of much consequence to us and that we use them as signs which indicate 
to us the presence of other occurrences outside the body, in which, for prac¬ 
tical purposes we are interested. The function of the sense-organs is still 
to serve as instruments for the apprehension of qualities which are objec¬ 
tively real—the tastes, the smells, and the sounds, which are immediately 
apprehended being actual qualities of real physical events. And, ex hypo- 
thesi. the latter only possess these qualities in consequence of physical events 
in the extra-organic world likewise possessing them. 
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Lastly, the contrast may come about through the presence of revived 
factors, as in the case of illusions and hallucinations. Thus we may seem 
to hear a real sound, when all that is in truth present is an auditory image, 
or we may seem to see a specific colour pervading a certain region of space 
merely because we imagine that a physical object with that colour exists in 
that place, as, for instance, when we seem to see the head of a man in a 
portion of space above that occupied by a suit of clothes in a wardrobe or 
shop window. 

These, then, are some of the ways in which it is possible to account for 
the circumstance that physical things appear to have characteristics different 
from what they in fact possess. But, we may be faced with difficulties of 
an opposite description. How, it may be asked, do we know that physical 
things do in fact possess such and such qualities, when all that can be 
gathered from any perceptual situation is that such and such a physical thing, 
appears to have such and such specific qualities? How do we know, for 
instance that a penny is round and fiat and has a specific shade of brown, 
when in various perceptual situations in which we are said to look at this 
same penny, all the information that we can gather about it is of the form, 
* this penny appears to be elliptical ’? To argue that we do sometimes 
observe the penny to be round and flat and brownish is irrelevant. For 
these perceptual situations by themselves yield no more information than 
that under certain specific conditions the penny appears to be such; and 
prima facie there is no reason why we should prefer the information con¬ 
veyed in one perceptual situation rather than in another. And these con¬ 
siderations would seem to suggest that we are, by the very nature of the case, 
precluded from having any apprehension of things as they are in themselves. 

Now, it must be admitted that we cannot possibly know the qualities or 
characteristics of things as they are in themselves apart from the conditions 
under which they are perceived. But this circumstance does not of itself 
constitute a valid objection to the view I am trying to develop. It is a cir¬ 
cumstance which every theory of perception has to recognise; and, therefore, 
for that very reason, recognition of it can decide neither for nor against the 
truth of any one theory. When the question is raised whether through perception 
we can apprehend things as they actually are, it may be urged with perfect 
justice that we can only apprehend them as they appear to us to be. When, 
however, the objector goes on to deny that we can apprehend things as they 
actually are because we can only apprehend them as they appear to us to 
be, he is oblivious of the consideration that this must be so in any case. Our 
apprehension of things must be of them as they appear to us not merely if 
we do not apprehend them as they actually are but equally if we do 
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apprehend them as they actually are. I am inclined to think that the 
circumstance mentioned is felt to be an objection because it is confused with 
considerations of the following kind. 

(a) It is frequently supposed that we do somehow know what the actual 
qualities of physical things are in themselves, that we do know, for example, 
that a penny is in itself round and flat. And yet the theory we are pro¬ 
pounding can, it is thought, offer no intelligible account of how we come 
to know this. For, admittedly, all it can tell us is that the penny appears 
to have such and such qualities under such and such conditions. And, if 
we put together all the information that we can get from all possible percep¬ 
tual situations, in which we may be said to perceive the penny, it will bring 
us no nearer to knowing what the real qualities of the penny are in themselves. 
I think that this criticism would be valid if it could be granted that in ordi¬ 
nary life we do know quite certainly what the qualities of physical things are 
in themselves. But such a supposition is based on a misconception of the 
nature of the knowledge conveyed by such ordinary expressions as * the 
penny is round and flat ’,' this paper is white ’' this book is nine inches long ’, 
and so on. It is dear that such expressions do not convey to us exact know¬ 
ledge of the actual qualities of things and that they furnish another instance 
of how the grammatical form is misleading if taken to indicate the logical 
form of propositions. Consider, for instance, the proposition, ‘ this book 
is nine inches long V As thus expressed, the sentence is misleading in more 
ways than one. In the first place, its grammatical form conceals its logical 
form. Grammatically the sentence is of the same form as * S is P \ But 
logically it expresses a relation between the length of the book and the footrule. 
In the second place, it is misleading because it seems to mean that the rela¬ 
tion between the length of the book and that of the footrule is the exact 
mathematical ratio of 3:4. But clearly no such thing is meant when we say 
that the book is nine inches long. The latter expression is rather a conveni¬ 
ently shorthand way of expressing a complicated state of affairs, namely, 
that if we superpose a footrule upon the book the upper, and lower edges 
of the book will appear to coincide with certain marks on the footrule, and 
that if there be in fact some deviation the deviation will be so small as not 
to be observable by a human eye, and, therefore, negligible for all practical 
purposes. Now, the same is true of such an expression as * this paper is 
white The information that is actually conveyed by this sentence is not 
at all that this paper is white in itself. It really sums up the information 
that under normal conditions of illumination and other physical and psychi¬ 
cal conditions the paper appears to have a specific shade of white. All these 
expressions through which we seem to convey certain knowledge about 
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the actual qualities of things as they are in themselves are, then, to be inter¬ 
preted in terms of qualities and characteristics Which physical things appear 
to have ; they cannot be regarded as giving us information about the charac¬ 
teristics of physical things as they are apart from being perceived. 

( b ) I have argued that the sensum theory is unsatisfactory because what 
is called a sensum is admittedly regarded as a tertium quid between the appre¬ 
hending mind and the physical thing. Is not the same true, it may be 
asked, of the ‘ relational theory of appearing’? On either view we seem 
to be precluded from apprehending reality as it actually is. If a penny, for 
instance, be in fact round and flat, there in no conceivable way in which 
we could certainly know this fact. There would seem to be no escape from 
the opaque sphere of * appearances', which close in upon us from every 
side, shutting out actually real things from our view. 

This argument is, I think, based on a prevalent confusion. Let me 
take an analogous case. Suppose we want to measure the length of a parti¬ 
cular rod. Then what we should probably do would be to take a footrule 
and superpose it upon the rod. The distance between the two marks on 
the footrule with which the ends of the rod coincide will obviously represent 
the length of the rod. Suppose, now, that the length of the rod thus measured 
under ordinary conditions is found to be nine inches. Then, it is clear, 
as already pointed out, that the nine inches represent not an absolutely 
exact relationship between the footrule and the rod, but that under more 
adequate conditions of observation the length of the rod may be found to 
be a little more or less than nine inches. There are here two points calling 
for notice. In the first place, our knowledge of the length of the rod has 
degrees and is more or less accurate according to the conditions of per¬ 
ception. In the second place, although the measures under different 
conditions differ, we are all the while measuring the same thing, that is the 
length of the rod. It is about the length of the rod that we are knowing 
this or that fact. In a similar way, it is about the physical thing, the penny, 
that we are knowing that it looks elliptical under such and such conditions. 
The fact that the penny looks smaller from a distant place than from a near 
one does not in any way involve that it is not the penny about which we 
are knowing some fact. It is, however, easy to confuse the two propositions, 
‘ I am knowing that the penny looks elliptical ’ and 4 1 am knowing an 
elliptical appearance of the penny *, and to suppose that the knowledge I 
am having is not of the penny but of an elliptical appearance. And it is 
this confusion, which seems to me to be at the root of the argument, I 
am considering. That argument is valid as against the sensum theory because 
according to it there is in fact an entity elliptical in shape which we are 
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immediately apprehending and which is numerically distinct from die physical 
thing. And so far as 1 can see, it is only about this entity that, on the 
sensum theory, we can know anything at all. According to the ‘ relational 
theory of appearing,’ on the other hand, there are only two existent entities 
involved in a perceptual situation, the apprehending mind and the object, 
and it is about the object that the mind is knowing some fact, to the effect, 
namely, that it appears to be so and so. 

It may, however, be urged that we are treading on thin ice and that 
the difference between the sensum theory and the ‘relational theory of 
appearing’ is not really so. 

(Incomplete) 



REVIEWS 

The Metaphysics of Value (Vol, I)— General Principles and the King¬ 
dom of Values. By K. R. Shreenivasa Iyengar, m.a.. Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy, Maharaja’s College, Mysore University, 1942. Pp. xxxi, 
645. Price Rs. 5. 

The book can certainly be regarded as a valuable contribution to the 
subject with which it deals. The volume under review consists of two 
parts: Part I treats of the general principles of value, and Part II deals 
with the kingdom of values. According to the author’s plan, the second 
volume of the book will be mainly devoted to a discussion of the meta¬ 
physical implications or philosophical deductions of the value theory 
expounded by him. We have to wait therefore for a complete treatment of 
the subject until the second volume is published, and it is only then that 
a fair review of the author’s own philosophical portion can be undertaken. 

In the present volume the author has made out a case for the science 
of values, which he calls Normatics or Axiology, to be treated as a separate 
science, and not as a branch of ethics or even of philosophy. According 
to the author “ the Great Error ” in modern Ethics is to confuse ‘ good ’ as 
value in general with ‘ good ’ as moral value in particular. The question, 
therefore, with regard to the summum bonum of life is not one for ethical 
science but essentially one for the science of value. Similarly, according to 
him, while philosophy “ attempts to rationalise human experience as a whole, 
the science of value (normatics, axiology) tries to evaluate that experience ”. 
Now while it may be admitted that like some of the other specialised branches 
of philosophy, for instance psychology, there is certainly a special scope 
for the development of a science of values, and that this has been evident 
in some of the recent works on the subject including the author’s own 
present volume, it is difficult to see how such a science can be treated as 
entirely independent of philosophy or even of ethics. The title of the present 
work itself, viz., “ The Metaphysics of Value ”, would belie such a claim. 
It may be contended that certain kinds of values, for instance the economic 
and social values, are outside the scope of philosophy; but such an 
assertion can be made only on the assumption that philosophy is only 
metaphysics. The dependence of the science of value on the ultimate princi¬ 
ples of philosophy should not, however, mean that it has no importance 
or intrinsic merit of its own as a systematic and detailed exposition of the 
general principles and different kinds of values. And in so far as the work 
under review really attempts a systematic and comprehensive discussion of 
such principles and an elaborate classification of different types of values, 
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it should make a substantial addition to the existing literature on the 
subject. 

The author and the publishers deserve to be congratulated on the excel¬ 
lent printing and the general get-up of the book. 

J. P. 


Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State. By A. S. Gadce. Pub¬ 
lished as Memoir No. IT of Sri Prat&pasimha Maharaja Rajyabhisheka 
Granthamala, Baroda State, 1943. 

We had occasion to notice Memoir No. I of the above-mentioned 
series in the last issue of this Journal. We have now to welcome Memoir 
No. II of the same series. It is very creditable for the publishers to bring 
out this volume within a year of the publication of the last, and it is a happy 
augury of the newly constituted series. The Memoir under review contains 
a set of twelve inscriptions in Sanskrit and Marathi, with translation, 
plates and index. The earliest of the inscription is dated Saka 122 (200 
A.D.), i.e., exactly fifty later than Rudradaman’s Inscriptions and mentions 
his grandson Rudrasena ruling. The second inscription, though imcomplete, 
is interesting in so far as it belongs, on palasographic grounds to about the 
6th century A.D. and introduces to us a new and hitherto unknown 
Kajdchchuri principality. The third inscription helps us greatly to under¬ 
stand the valuable history. Another two inscriptions belong to the time of 
the Silahfira king Aparajitadeva of 993 A.D. and state that the kingdom of 
Aparajita extended as far as JLdta or southern Gujrat. The BrahmanavSdS 
plates of Bala MOlaraja II (1175 A.D.) help us to fix the year of the death of 
his father more accurately than was hitherto possible. The last of them 
belongs to Damji Rao II of the Gaekwad family and is dated in V.S. 1792. 

Publications of this kind are very welcome as they facilitate the 
important work of reconstructing the history of the country in a more com¬ 
plete and reliable manner than has hitherto been possible. 

H. L. J. 


which is described as Criminal Jurisprudence, is only a chapter 
in the division sffftufarfl of the big work called It was written 

in Sanskrit by who died probably in 1695 or a year or two later, 

that is, nearly 250 years ago. He lived for some time at Raigarh with Shiwaji 
and visited Benares sometime before the year 1674 of the Christian era to 
secure the sanction of Benares Pandits and especially Gayabhatta to the 
coronation of Shiwaji. This chapter called contains 575 shlokas, 
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many of which are extracts from other writers, ancient and modem, as 
stated in the passage fr*n Prfsita Nearly 

sixty authorities are referred to in this chapter. The publication of 
this work by the «rr?T if?w, Poona, in these days of scarcity of 

paper, is very commendable. The book is edited by Mr. V. S. Bendrey 
from whose Introduction and Appendix extending over 72 pages, we get 
valuable information about the author and the literary, religious and 
political activities during the time of Shiwaji. states the various 

punishments for the various offences. Whether some actions should be 
regarded as offences or not in a point upon which different peoples take 
different views. For example, it is stated in shloka 167 of this work, which 
is an extract from that “ a person who steals a cow, should be 

drowned in water after his nose is cut and after he is bound. 
f&OT frna gflfo i But this view is not now taken even in Hindu 

states. There is a similar diversity of opinion as regards the nature of the 
punishments to be inflicted for actions regarded as offences, as seen from 
the numerous references to corporal punishments and mutilations stated 
in this work, none of which is now awarded by the courts excepting the 
punishment of flogging. This work would prove very useful to those who 
desire to make a comparative study of these aspects of criminal law, as all 
the texts hearing on the point of offences and punishments according to Hindu 
Law are found collected in this hook. Those who have studied the Indian 
Penal Code only are not aware of the punishments awarded by the courts 
to the offenders in pre-British regime. They would get some idea about this 
from this book. 

The reform of German Criminal Law took place because the persons, 
whose duty it was to execute the orders of the judges, themselves complained 
about the extreme severity of the sentences, e.g., the wheel sentence imposed 
in accordance with old rules, and wanted the law on the point to be changed. 
Similarly, as a matter of fact, all the punishments mentioned in qtrsftfh 
or the earlier works were not inflicted with all their severity upon persons 
guilty of the various offences, and we expect the editor to deal with the 
p unis hments, which became either absolute, or which became rare and 
were substituted by other punishments, in the work, “ Indian Criminal Juris¬ 
prudence in Ancieht and Historic Times ”, which we expect to be published 
as early as possible. 

The utility of the book would have been enhanced, had the editor 
flavoured us with an English translation of this work, and a subject index. 

30-1-1944. D. W. Kathalay. 





AN ANCIENT DYNASTY OF KHANDESH 

By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., Nagpur 

Nearly twenty-five years ago Dr. R. C. Majumdar edited two copper¬ 
plate grants which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar had obtained from a Br&hmapa' 
in the Indore State. 1 One of these, which was made by the MaharSja 
Sv&midasa in the year 67, registers the gift of a field in the village Dakshipa 
Valmika-tallav&taka which lay in the Nagarika-pathaka. The other, which 
was made by the MaharSja Bhulunda in the year 107, records the donation of 
a field on the boundary of a village the name of which was read by 
Dr. Majumdar as Rulladana, but appears to be correctly Ulladana*. Both 
these grants plainly belonged to the same dynasty; for they were both issued 
from the same place Valkha. 3 Besides, their characters, phraseology and 
mode of dating 4 are the same. The dynasty has not been named in the grants 
and has not so far been known from any other source. It is however certain 
that it was a feudatory family, for both Maharaja Svamidasa and MaharSja 
Bhulupda describe themselves as Parama-bha((Sraka-pad-anudhyata, i.c., 

* meditating on the feet of the Great Lord ’ which indicates their feudatory 
status. Dr. Majumdar could not suggest any identification of Valkha 
which was apparently the capital of the dynasty. His identifications of 
Nagarika with the ancient city of Nagara which lies 75 miles from the 
borders of the Indore State and of Taltavfitaka either with Adalwfir, 37 miles 
north-east from Nagara or with Talaorft, about 50 miles north-east from 
the same city, cannot be regarded as quite certain in the absence of definite 
information about the provenance of these grants. 

Dr. Majumdar referred the dates of these grants to the Gupta era on 
paiaeographic grounds; for, according to him their characters resemble 
those of the Sfifichi inscription of Chandragupta II. Though the grants 
mention the year, month and fortnight, they do not give further details such 
as the week-day or the nakshatra and therefore their dates do not admit of 


* Ep, Ind, , Vol. XV, p. 286. 

* The letter is hook-shaped with the curve turned to the right. In ru the sisn of the medial« 
should have been a curve turned downwards and added to the vertical of the southern form of r. 

* The reading in both the grants is Valkha, the final consonant t being incorrectly omitted as 
in several other cases in ancient grants. Sec, e.g., NamnaAgav&ri-sthinU, Ep, Ind,, Vol. XXII, 
p. 171; Nandivardhtwd, Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 159. 

4 Both the grants are recorded in box-headed characters, the boxes at the top of letters being 
scooped out hollow. They use the word wrsha instead of the usual sodmusara vo denote the 
year of registration. The formal part of the grants is also almost exactly the same. 
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verification. If Dr. Majumdar’s view is accepted, SvamidSsa’s grant would 
be one of the earilest dated records of the Gupta era. But there are certain 
difficulties in accepting this view. If Svamidasa and Bhulupda were the 
feudatories of the Guptas, it looks strange that, unlike other feudatories* 
they do not name their suzerain. Besides, if these grants were originally 
found in the Indore State, we shall have to suppose that the rule of the 
Guptas was well established in Malwa as early as G. E. 67 (A.D. 386), 
whereas we know that the Western Kshatrapas were supreme in Kathiawad 
and Malwa till A.D. 388 at least. 9 The earliest certain Gupta date from 
Malwa is the year 82 of the Udayagiri cave inscription of the reign of Chan- 
dragupta II. It would therefore seem that these dates refer to some other era. 

It is doubtful if these grants were originally found in the Indore State, 
or, for the matter of that, anywhere to the north of the Narmada. From a 
Statement recently published in the Ep. bid., Vol. XXIV, p. 52, we learn that 
these grants together with another (viz., the so-called Indore grant of the 
Vakataka Pravarasena II) were in the possession of Pandit Vaman Shastri 
Islampurkar, from whom they were obtained by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
The pandit was engaged in collecting old manuscripts and ancient historical 
records in different parts of the country. 7 These two grants, like the grant 
of Pravarasena II, may therefore have been found outside the Indore State. 
Unfortunately their provenance has not been recorded, but there is one cir¬ 
cumstance which affords a clue. It has not yet been noticed that these grants 
bear a very close resemblance to a copper-plate grant 8 found at Sirpur in 
the West Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency. This latter grant 
is fragmentary, for a small piece of the copper-plate about 1' broad, has been 
broken off the whole way down on the proper right side. The extant por¬ 
tion of the inscription shows that it registers a grant, by MahSr&ja Rudra- 
dasa, of a field on the western boundary of the village VikaftSnaka which 
adjoined another village (or field) named Kolahattaka. The grant is dated 
in the year 117 of an unspecified era. 8 That it belongs to the same dynasty 


* See, that the Sanaktnika Alahfiraja describes himself as meditating on the feet of 
Chandragupta II in his Udayagiri inscription, dated O. E. 82. CJJ., Vol. JI!, p, 25. 

• The coins of Rudrasimha, the last of the Western Kshatrapas are dated Saka 310 or 
31x (A,I). 388 or 388 -f x). See Rapson, Coins of the Andhras , etc., pp. 92 ff. 

T See his introduction to the Nams&hasSAkacharita (Bombay Sanskrit Series). 

• Edited by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Ind. Ant y Vol. XVI, pp. 98 ff, 

# Pandit Bhagwanlal read the date as 118, but was not certain about the era to which 
it refers. The last symbol denoting the year h exactly similar to that in the date of the Abhopa 
plates of Sahkaragapa, which is also expressed in words. See 1. 34 of the facwfltiie facing p 297, 
Ep. lnd. % Vol. IX. 
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as the other two grants edited by Dr. Majumdar appears clear from the follow¬ 
ing common features:— 

(1) The name of the MahSraja Rudrad&sa who made the grant 
resembles that of the Mahfirdja SvSmidasa of one of the Indore grants. 
Again, like Svamidasa and Bhulurtda, Rudradasa describes himself as 
Parama-bha(fGraka-pad-3itudhydta. 

(2) The characters and phraseology of the Sirpur grant are strikingly 
similar to those of the Indore grants. 

(3) The date is also similarly worded and the year is introduced with the 
word varsha as in the other two Indore grants. 

(4) The place of issue is not named in the extant portion of the Sirpur 
grant, but it must have been mentioned in the beginning of the first line, 
where two or three letters have now been lost owing to the breaking off 
of a piece of the plate on the proper right. It is noteworthy that the two 
dots which followed the name of the place of issue as a sign of punctua¬ 
tion are still seen in the beginning of the first line as on the Indore plate of 
Bhulunda. The signature of Maharaja Svamidasa, which must have occurred 
in the margin on the proper right as in the other two grants, is now lost. 

These similarities leave no doubt that all the three grants belong to the 
same dynasty. The grant of RudradUsa is known to have been found in the 
possession of one Motiram Patil of Sirpur 10 and must in all probability have 
belonged to Khandesh. The so-called Indore grants also may likewise have 
been found somewhere in Khandesh. With this clue we can satisfactorily 
identify many of the places mentioned in the three grants. The capital Valkha 
from which at least two of these grants were issued, is probably identical 
with Vaghli, about 6 miles north by east of Chaiisgaon in East Khandesh, 
on the Bombay-Bhusawal line of the G. I. P. Railway. It is an old place 
as it contains some ancient temples and old Sanskrit inscriptions which have 
now become illegible. 11 Nagarika, the headquarters of the territorial 
division (pathaka) mentioned in the grant of Svamidasa may be identical 
with Nagar Devia about 10 miles north-east of Vaghli, which also contains 
an old ‘ Hemadpanti ’ temple of Mahadeva. 12 Tallavataka may be Talvad 
khurd, about 15 miles north by west of Nagar Dcvlft. Ulladana mentioned 


» Ind. Ant., Vol. XVI, p. 98. 

11 See Khandesh District Gaietutr, p. 478. One Of these inscriptions in three parts, edited 
by Or. Kielhorn (£p. ind., Vol. II, pp. 221 ff.) shows that Vaghli became afterwards the capital 
Of a feudatory royal family named Maurya which originally hailed from Valabhl in Kathiawad 
and later on owed allegiance to the Yftdavas of Khandesh. 

» ibht., MS7. 
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in the other Indore grant of Bhulunda is probably identical with Udhli u 
on the Tfipti, about 9 miles east of Bhusawal, in East Khandesh. I have not 
been able to locate satisfactorily the places mentioned in the Sirpur plate, 
except Vikaftanaka which may be Venera, about 20 miles south by east of 
Sirpur. But the identification of the other localities leaves no doubt that 
the dynasty was ruling in Khandesh, probably from V&ghli in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ChSlisgaon. 

We thus get the following three names of the kings of this dynasty :— 
Maharaja SvamidSsa (year 67) 


Mahfirdja Bhulufld a (year 107) 

Mahdraja RudradSsa (year 117) 

As these grants do not mention any royal genealogy, the relation of 
these princes inter se is not known. As stated before, these princes acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of some other power not specified in their grants. The 
dates of their grants must therefore be referred to the era founded by this 
power. Now these dates cannot be referred to the Gupta era, for no cer¬ 
tain dates of that era have been found to the south of the Narmada except 
in the solitary instance of the Arang plate 14 of Bhimasena from Chhattisgarh. 
In any case Gupta power did not penetrate to Khandesh as early as the end 
of the fourth century A.D. 15 The use of the word varsha in connection 
with these dates may be taken to point to the Saka era; but that era is out 
of question here as the characters of the grant are far more developed as 
already noticed by Pandit Bhagwanlal and Dr. Majumdar. The only other 
era to which these dates can be referred is the so-called Kalachuri-Chedi era 
which, as I have shown elsewhere, 1 * was founded by the Abhira king ISvarasena, 
in A.D. 249. Khandesh was the stronghold of the Abhfras. Even now the 
Abhfras or Ahirs predominate in that district. These princes who were 
evidently ruling in Khandesh were probably feudatories of the Abhtras whose 
era they have used in their grants. The years 67, 107 and 117 mentioned in 


w The description in the record that the field was granted together with the surrounding 
kachchha (bank) suits Udhli very well as it is situated on the batik of the Tftpti. 

u For the correct date of this record, see ray anicle in Ep. lnd. t Vol* XXVI, p. 227 ff. 
The Betu* plates of the ParivrSjaka king Saftkshobha dated G.E. 199 were also found to the 
south of the Narmada, but their contents show that originally belonged to the Jubbuipur 
District. See also HiralaP* Inscriptions in C,F. ana Berar (Second cd.)> p. 87. 

w The identificaten of Er&g^apatli mentioned in the Allahabad stone pillar mscriptkm of 
Samudragupta, with fian^ol in Khandesh proposed by Fleet is now held to be untenable. 

M My article on this era will soon be published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
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these records therefore correspond to A.D. 316-17, 356-57 and 366-67 res¬ 
pectively. 17 Except for the date of the Nasik cave inscription of the AbhTra 
ISvarasena, these are the earliest dates of that era. 

No copper-plate inscriptions of the successors of Rudradfisa have 
been discovered, but in an inscription in cave XVII at Ajantfi we find 
some similar names ending in dasa which may therefore have belonged 
to the same dynasty. This inscription has lost a considerable portion on 
the left. It was first edited by Dr. Bhau Daji in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiasic Society, Vol. VII, pp. 59 ff .; then by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji in the Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western 
India, pp. 73 ff. and finally, by Dr. Biihler in the Archeological Survey of 
Western India, Vol. IV, pp. 129 ff. Biihler’s transcript is accompanied by 
a facsimile prepared from an inked estampage taken by Bhagwanlal, but 
it is considerably worked up by hand. A correct edition of the record together 
with a purely mechanical facsimile is still a desideratum. From an excellent 
estampage which I owe to the kindness of Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist for India, I was able to correct some of Dr. Biihler’s read¬ 
ings. The inscription mentions the following princes:— 

1. (Name lost) 

2. Dhfitarashtra 

3. Harisamba 

4. Sauri samba 

5. Upendragupta 

6. K3cha I 

7. Bhikshudlsa 

8. Nlladasa 

9. KachaH 

10. KpshoadSsa 

_I_ 

11. (name lost) RavisSmba 

The two sons of Krishpadasa are compared to Pradyumna and Samba. 
The name of the elder son is lost. That of the younger one ended in sOmba 
and may have been RavisSmba as read by Bhagwanlal and Biihler. 18 The 


M The use of the word varsha to signify the years of this era seems to be in imitation of 
the Saka era which was previously current in MaMr-fish^ra. Again, the use of Sanskrit in these 
grants need not cause any surprise as the revival ot the classical language had already begun 
in Mahlrlsbfcra in the third century A.D. The Nasik inscription of the Abbtra livarasena is 
written in almost correct Sanskrit. 

“ The first akshara does not appear exactly like ra. 
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two brothers conquered ASmaka and other countries and lived happily with 
increasing (fraternal) love and fame. 1 ® After some time Ravis&mba died pre¬ 
maturely. His elder brother, being overwhelmed with sorrow and convinced 
of the transitoriness of the world, 20 began to lead a pious life. He waited 
upon saintly persons known for their learning, charity, compassion 
and other virtues and imitated in his actions righteous kings of the 
past. He bestowed munificent gifits on supplicants and adorned the whole 
world with his fame. He caused stupas and viharas to be erected and got the 
excellent monolith mandapa together with a chaitya of the Buddha to be 
excavated in the form of the present cave XVII at Ajan(a, while Harishena, 
the moon among princes ( kshit-indra-chandra ) was protecting the earth. He 
also provided it with a water-cistern and caused a noble gandha-kufj to be 
excavated to the west of it in another part of the hill. 21 

The foregoing account of the inscription in Ajan(a Cave XVII shows 
that the last of these kings was a contemporary and perhaps a feudatory 
of the Vakataka king Harishena who flourished from circa A.D. 475 to A.D. 
500. 22 He was preceded by ten other princes. The first of these may there¬ 
fore be placed in circa A.D. 275-300. Some of these princes may therefore 
have been contemporaries of Svamiddsa, Bhulunda and Rudradtsa whose 
dates range from A.D. 316 to A.D. 366, but the latter names do not occur 
anywhere in the list of the Ajanta inscription. We can reconcile the known 
data by supposing either that these kings were collaterals of the princes 
mentioned in the Ajanta inscription or that they belonged to a different branch 
and ruled over a different part of Khandesh. 


19 Tn line 9 Bhagwanlal read ektohipatya-praiham-tivat&ram detdhre dvittyo Ravts&mba* 
sariyMm, which BUhler changed into ekadhipatyarh prathamo babh&ra which conveys the meaning 
that the elder brother became Emperor. The correct reading, however is DharaMp&khy&m 
prathamo bahh&ra which means that the elder brother succeeded to the throne. 

w In line 17 Dr. Bhau Daji had correctly read anitya-satfijii^sackivas tatah pararh vyavlvfi - 
dhabpuoya-mah&mahlruham, but took emitya to be the name of a minister. Bhagwanlal and 
BUhler read Achithtya - and Achitya- respectively and took these to be the name of the minister. 
The correct reading is undoubtedly anitya - and the sense evidently is that the prince was all the 
while conscious of the transitoriness of life. 

41 This is evidently the spoiled Chaitya cave No. XIX which actually lies to the west of 
Cave XVII. The proper name of such caves is gandhakufl Incidentally this furnishes a 
definite date for the beautifully sculptured Cave XIX, which had long been missed; for 
Bhagwanlal thought that the reference was to the small Cave XVIII from which, he thought, 
the image had been removed, while BUhler thought that the gandhakufi lay to the west of the 
Buddha’s (7) body, 

M See the VOktyaka Inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanfd edited by me in the Hyderabad 
Archeological Series, p. 9. 
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These kings were at first feudatories of the Abhlras whose empire, judg¬ 
ing from the use of their era, seems to have extended from Konkan in the 
west, to Khandesh in the east and from the Narmada in the north to the 
Krishna in the south. According to the PurSijas ten AbhJra kings ruled 
for 67 years. This however gives an incredibly small average of 6-7 years 
per reign. Perhaps the expression sapta-shashti salon —lha stating the 
period of Abhlra rule, which occurs in a MS. of the VayupurSna 23 is a 
mistake for sapta shashtim sat ah —ch —eha. u If this is correct, the Abhlra 
rule may have lasted for 167 years. The unnamed Great Lords on whose feat 
Svamidasa, Bhulunda and Rudradasa meditated may thus have belonged to 
the Abhlra dynasty. After the fall of the Abhlras, these princes seem to 
have transferred their allegiance to the Vakalakas who were their powerful 
neighbours to the east. Harishena, the last of the Vakalakas, is mentioned 
in the Ajanta inscription as the contemporary ruling king. 

From the mention of ASmaka in line 10 of the Ajan{d inscription Pan¬ 
dit Bhagwanlal inferred that these kings were ruling over ASmaka. 25 But the 
correct reading of the line is .. m-Asmak = adikdn \ decants — cha (tesham) ~ 
abhibhuya bhuyasd rardjatus — chandra-divakara v = iva ‘ The two (sons of 
Krishnadasa), having overcome ASmaka and other countries, shone mostly 
like the sun and the moon.’ ASmaka was thus one of the countries raided 
by these princes; it was not their home-land. In fact A§maka was not the 
ancient name of Khandesh. From the Suttanipata we learn that the ASmakas 
had a settlement on the Godavari. 2 * 1 The Pftndarangapalli plates of about the 
same age as the Ajanta inscription state that Man&nka, the founder of the 
Rdshtrakuta dynasty had conquered Vidarbha and Asmaka which appear to 
have been contiguous countries. As 1 have shown elsewhere, 27 Vidarbha in 
that inscription refers to the kingdom of the Vatsagulma branch of the 
VakStakas. ASmaka seems, therefore, to have comprised the Aurangabad 
and perhaps the Ahamdnagar district. The Ajanta or Satmala range sepa¬ 
rated ASmaka from Khandesh as it divided Vidarbha into Northern and 
Southern Vidarbha. Another Ajanta inscription in Cave XXVI 28 which 
belongs to a slightly later date refers to a minister of the kings of A§maka 
in whose honour the cave was excavated. The country of ASmaka thus 


** Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 46, n. 37. 

M For a similar expression see pancha-varshariatin ~ lha which Pargiter takes as * probably 
meaning 105 years’. 

** Inscriptions from the Cave Temples , etc., p. 73 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. XVI, p. 99. 

*• Suttanipata, p. 977. 

* Amah of Ike Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. XXV, p. 44. 

*• See Arch. Surv. of West. India, Vol. IV, pp. 132 ff. 
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lay to the south of Ajanta and was different from Khandesh which lay to the 
north of it. 

The ancient name of Khandesh seems to have been Rishika. No satis¬ 
factory identification of this latter country has yet been suggested. Var§ha- 
mihira places Rishika in the southern division. In the Rdmdyana Rishika 
is grouped with Vidarbha and MShishaka among countries of the south which 
Sugrlva asked monkeys to visit in search of SIta. s “ In the MahSbhSrata 
also, Rishika is coupled with Vidarbha. 80 Another verse of the MahdbhSrata 
connects Rishika with the western Anupa country. 81 Elsewhere the epic couples 
Rishika with Asmaka while mentioning the countries conquered by Kar^a. 88 
In the Daiakumaracharila the ruler of Rishika is said to have been, like 
that of Asmaka, a feudatory of the king of Vidarbha. 88 The Nasik cave 
inscription of Puhimavi mentions Asika (Sanskrit. Rishika) together with 
Asaka (Sanskrit, Asmaka) among the countries which were under the rule 
of his father Gautamlputra Satakarpi. 34 All these references plainly show 
that Rishika was contiguous to ASmaka, Vidarbha and Anupa (or 
M&hishaka). 88 The only country which answers to this geographical posi¬ 
tion is Khandesh, for it is bounded on the east by Berar (ancient 
Vidarbha), on the north by the Nemad district of the Central Provinces 
and parts of the Indore State (ancient AnOpa or Mahishaka) and on the 
south by the Aurangabad District (ancient Asmaka). 

The rulers of Rishika, Vidarbha and ASmaka were thus holding the 
country round Ajanffi. All the three dynasties have left us precious monu¬ 
ments in the shape of some magnificent caves at Ajantfi. 84 


*• RSmSyaga (Nirpayasagar ed.), KishkindhakatjuJa, canto 41, v. 10. 

88 MahSbhSrata (Chitrai&IS Press ed.), Bhlshmaparvan, adhySya 9, v. 64. 

81 Ibid., Udyogaparvan, adhyiya 4, w. 18-19. 

w Ibid., Kanpaparvan, adhyiya 8, v. 20. 

88 Daiekumdracharita (Bom. Sansk. Series), p. 138. 

84 Ep. Ind., Vol. Vm, p. 60 ff. 

88 Mihishaka was probably the country of which the capital was Mihishuiatf. It is well 
known ttat this city was also the capital of the Anupa country. Sec Raghuvarhia, Canto VI, 
vv. 37 and 43. 

18 Cave XVI which Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess considered to be ‘ in some respects 
most elegant ’ was caused to be excavated by a minister of the king HaHsheiya who belonged 
to the Vatsagulma branch of the V&kAtaka dynasty. Cave XVH which now has more painting * 
than any other and the gandhakufl cave XIX which is most elaborately sculptured were caused 
to be made by a king of Rishika as shown in this article. Finally, Cave XXVI which also is an 
elaborately sculptured gandhakufl was executed by a Bhikshu in honour of his friend Bhawir$ja 
who was a minister of an Aimaka king. 



GOND MARRIAGE* 

By M. P. Buradkar, M.A. 

All human societies look upon the intercourse of sexes not simply as a matter 
of individual choice or biological necessity, but also as a social or ethical 
matter of great importance. 1 Every community regards certain forms of 
marriage as socially good and condemns others as vicious. The ideal type 
cannot always be realised and everywhere there are weaklings who fall short 
of ethical standard and also some who do not conform to the standard set 
by society. Naturally, therefore, in every society there are different forms 
of marriage, some of which are regarded as superior to the others. 

Adult Marriage .—Adult marriage is the rule among the Gonds in all 
localities. A girl is married when she is sufficiently grown up to make her 
own choice and she is generally allowed a good deal of latitude in the 
selection of her husband. 

The Gonds of the plains who live in contact with the Hindus, especially 
in the urban areas, however, have adopted the practice of marrying their 
daughters at tender ages and among them child marriage tends to become 
popular, because it is looked upon as a badge of social distinction. But 
even among them in the remote tracts adult marriage is the rule. 

Among the Hill Marias prepuberty marriage is strictly forbidden. 
They look upon it as an utterly abhorrent custom. A few Bison-horn 
Marias are beginning to ape their Hindu neighbours in this as in other 
matters, but even among them, “ probably only three in a hundred Bison- 
horn marriages are child marriages”. 8 Among the Marias of Chanda district 
marriage of a girl takes place after she is mature. 

Forms of Marriage .—Marriage among the Gonds considered from the 
point of view of relationship that subsists between the parties to the marriage 
may be classified thus:— 


* The article is devoted to the study of cross-cousin, grandparent-grandchild, (evirate and 
sororal forms of marriage. The author made his original researches in the Western SStpura 
region and the Nagpur plains. 

1 Lowie, R. H., An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p. 231. 

1 Origson, W. V., The Maria Gonds of Bastar, pp. 248, 250. Russell and Hiralal, Tribes 
and Castes of the Central Provinces, Vol. HI, p. 73. 
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A. Marriage between kin. 

(i) Cross-cousin marriage. 

(a) Symmetrical—with one’s maternal uncle’s daughter. 

(b) Asymmetrical—with one’s paternal aunt’s daughter. 

(ii) Grandparent-grandchild marriage. 

(a) Maternal grandfather (AkkS) and grand-daughter (Tang 

Miar). 

(b) Paternal grandmother (Aji) and grandson (Tang Marri). 

B. Marriage between affines. 

(iii) Levirate marriage—with one’s elder brother’s widow. 

(iv) Sororal marriage—with one’s wife’s younger sister. 

Different forms of marriage looked at from the point of view of the 
method of acquiring one’s mate are listed below:— 

(i) Regular marriage (Marmi or Pendul) —in which a bride-price is 

paid and the usual ceremonies are gone through. 

(ii) Marriage by service (L&msarena MSrmi)— in which a man has 

to serve for his bride for a specified period at his prospective 
father-in-law’s place. 

(iii) Marriage by exchange (KStSvaldd or Atd-Sdla )—in which a man 

marries a woman and gives his sister in marriage to his wife’s 
brother. 

(iv) Marriage by capture 8 (Pnyse Ottur) —in which a woman is 

captured and is married forcibly by her captor. 

To the above list may be added a few more forms of marriage which 
though approved, are regarded as irregular:— 

(i) Marriage by elopement (Aghmirtur or Armirtur) —in which an 

unmarried girl or a wife elopes with another man with whom 
she is married afterwards. 

(ii) Marriage by intrusion (Paithu or Odiyattur) —in which a woman, 

widow or unmarried, forces a man to accept her as his wife. 

(iii) Ottur marriage—in which an unmarried pregnant woman goes 

to live with the man responsible for pregnancy without any 
ceremony. 


* This form of marriage which was in vogue in the past has now disappeared. 
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(iv) Ahene-hattur (‘Thus went’) marriage—in which a child is born 
before her marriage (even ottur) and the woman with her child 
goes to the house of the putative father of the child. 

These marriages are common among the Maria Gonds of Bastar and 
the above nomenclatures are prevalent among them. 

Other forms. —Marriage among the Gonds may be monogamous or 
polygynous as according to the number of women a man marries and live 
with at a time. Again the ceremonies connected with the marriage of 
virgin and widow being substantially different the marriage of a virgin is 
distinguished from that of a widow. 

Cross-Cousin Marriage. —Marriage of cross-cousins is much favoured 
and widespread among all sections of the Gond community. It prevails 
among them in both of its forms: symmetrical and asymmetrical, the former 
being more popular among those who inhabit the plains and have come 
under the cultural influence of the Hindus. 

Potential Mates.— That cross-cousins are potential mates of each other 
is evident from the kinship terms they use for each other’s children. A man 
uses the terms Marri (son) and Miar (daughter) for the children of his female 
cross-cousin (sango or veni) and corespondingly she uses the same terms 
for his children. 

The preference shown to cross-cousin marriage is well illustrated in a 
Gond song recorded by Hislop. When Lingo the divine prophet of the 
Gonds visited Rikad Gawadi he introduced himself to his seven daughters 
in the following words: 

“ . . . thy father is my uncle {m&mil) and thy mother (awdl) is my 
aunt (dtd) 

and when he was about to leave the place the seven sisters said.. 

“Hear O, brother, our word. Thou art son to uncle, and we are 
daughters to aunt. 

There is good relationship between you and us; how can you 
leave us? 

We will come with you ; therefore, don’t say No’’. 4 

The songs relate that these ‘ seven sisters ’ accompanied Lingo and were 
subsequently married to his four brothers. The incident presents before us the 
typical form of cross-cousin marriage in which a man’s mother’s brother is 
also his father’s sister’s husband. 

4 Rev. S. Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes of the C.Ps., p. 24. 
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Prescriptive Right over Female Cross-Cousin. —Among the Gonds a man has 
a prescriptive right on his mother’s brother’s and his father’s sister’s daughter. 
Among the Marias “ such marriages are considered the most seemly, both 
because the family which has given a daughter to another family in marriage 
in one generation should have this obligation repaid by getting her daughter 
back as a wife for a son of the next generation, and because such family 
arrangements obviate the necessity of paying the much heavier bride-price 
required for getting a bride from a new and unrelated family ”. 5 

In Mandla, a man would claim his sister’s daughter for his son and 
sometimes even cousins and considers that he has a legitimate grievance 
if the girl is married to some one else. “ Frequently, if he has reason to 
apprehend this he invites the girl to his house for some ceremony for festival 
and there marries her to his son without the consent of her parents.”® The 
circumstances have since much changed and this practice has almost dis¬ 
appeared. In Bastar, again when a girl has grown up and no suitable match 
can be found for her, her parents may ask her maternal uncle’s or paternal 
aunt’s son to seize her and take her away. He and his friends thereupon 
lie in wait near her home and carry her off and her parents afterwards proceed 
to his house to console their daughter. 7 

In other localities the prescriptive right of a cross-cousin is recognised 
by the acceptance of a smaller bride-price than would be demanded of a 
person in no way related. 

Dudh Lautawa or Gudapal. —The cross-cousin marriage in which a 
daughter of a sister is married to a son of a brother is known among the Gonds 
of the Satpura region as Dudh Lautawa (bringing back the milk). A man 
thinks that he has a right to his sister’s daughter for his son on the ground 
that his family has given a girl to her husband’s family in return of which he 
should get one for his son. By securing his sister’s daughter for his son 
he brings back the ' milk’, which his family had given to the family of his 
sister’s husband, the term ‘ milk ’ being symbolic of kinswoman. The term 
* Dudh Lautawa ’ is also applied to the marriage of a sister’s son with her 
brother’s daughter. 


* Grigson, W. V., op. cit ,, p. 247. (See also Census Report of the CP. and Herat, 1911, 
Part I, pp . 134-35. “ Among the Maria Gonds the claims of a man to his father’s sister’s daughter 
can be enforced by the tribal Panchayat or in the alternative compensation is given.") 

6 Russell and Hiralal, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp, 71-72. 

1 Ibid. (See also Grigson, op. cit, p, 247. “ Moreover it is a reflection on parents if, when 
a girl is mature, no marriage is arranged for her; in such cases it is recognised right of the 
parents to ask either the mother’s brother’s son or the father’s sister’s son to carry her off and 
make her his wife, even though he be already married to some other woman.”) 
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The cross-cousin marriage among the Marias of Bastar in which a girl 
is married to her maternal uncle’s son is known as Gudapal (tribe milk). The 
name “has been extended to cover marriages between a girl and her father’s 
sister’s son and a son and his mother’s brother’s daughter, which merely 
means the borrowing of a wife from the same family for two successive 
generations ”. 8 

In some other localities, e.g., in the Nagpur plains and among the Marias 
in Chanda district the marriage is simply described as Yena Sango Marmi 
and Marandari-i-Ura Marmi , that is ‘ cross-cousin marriage ’ respectively. 

Compensation. —When a sister’s daughter is married to anyone else 
than her maternal uncle’s son, the maternal uncle has a right to claim * what 
is known as milk money ’, a sum of about Rs. 5 in compensation for the 
loss of the girl as a wife for his son. Such * milk money ’ can also be demanded 
by a sister of her brother if he refuses to marry his daughter to her son if she 
so desires.® This custom is, however, fast disappearing and it has dis¬ 
appeared from among the Gonds of the Nagpur plains. Relics of this 
custom are, however, still found even among the advanced Gonds in what 
is known as Mamdwari. i.e., conventional gift for the maternal uncle, when 
a daughter of his sister is married to anyone other than one of his sons. 

Grigson mentions that “ when a Bison-horn Maria girl marries a man 
other than her mother’s brother’s son. the latter, unless he has forfeited his 
prescriptive right to her by previously marrying another girl, is entitled to 
compensation from her husband, usually Rs. 5 ”. This custom does not 
obtain among the Hill Marias to whom the free choice of the youth and girl 
is far more important. 10 N 

Among the Marias of the Garchiroli tahsil of Chanda district, the custom 
of demanding compensation by a maternal uncle still prevails. The amount 
of compensation which does not usually exceed Rs. 5 is known as GudS Mdla. 

Symmetrical form is Predominant.—The symmetrical form of cross¬ 
cousin marriage is predominant among the Gonds inhabiting the Nagpur 
plains and Berar where they have been living under the cultural influence 
of the Hindus for a long time. Marriage of a man with his father’s sister’s 
daughter among them is fast disappearing. This is because of the fact that 
their exogamous rules are gradually being modified by the contact of the 
Hindu castes who prohibit such a union. But in the backward localities 


* Grigson, op. cti., p. 247. 

* Ruuell and Hiralal, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 71. 

* Grigson,. op. cit., p. 147. 
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where this culture contact is slight cross-cousin marriage in both of its form 
still prevails. 

Cross-Cousin Marriage in India. —The institution of cross-cousin marri¬ 
age is not confined to the Gonds only. It prevails among other aboriginals. 
e.g., the TSdas, the Vedas, the KMrias and others. It is also widely pre¬ 
valent among the castes and tribes of South India, which are either wholly 
or partly of Dravidian origin. 11 Marriage with the daughter of mother’s 
brother is a general custom in Malabar, Kochin, Travancore and in the 
Telugu-speaking country where it has a special name [Menarikam 1 *). 

The custom of marrying one’s maternal uncle’s daughter obtains also 
among a number of Hindu castes in the Central Provinces and Berar. It 
is found even among some of the sub-castes of Brahmans. 

Cross-Cousin Marriage out of India. —Cross-cousin marriage has a very 
interesting distribution. It is reported from every grand division of the 
globe. In West Australia and about Lake Eyre tribes prescribing marriage 
with a maternal uncle’s daughter jostle with others which prohibit such union. 
The custom flourishes in several of the Melanesian islands, notably in Fyi, 
but is discountenanced in nearby Polenesian groups such as Samoa. It 
prevails in Farther India and also in Sumatra. 

Nor is it lacking in Siberia; the Gilyak enjoins the union of a man with 
his mother’s brother’s daughter. It is relatively rare in America, the usages 
being reported only from the northern coast of British Columbia, from Central 
California and Nicaragua. The fact that in South America Chilka women 
have a single word for husband and father’s sister’s son suggests that they 
too once frequently mated with cross-cousins. This type of preferential 
mating is orthodox in parts of South and East Africa—among the Hottentot, 
Herero, Basuto and Makando. 18 

Origin of the Cross-Cousin Marriage among the Gonds. —The institution 
of cross-cousin marriage has been studied by eminent anthropologists in 
different localities and the conclusions arrived at by them suggest that “ cross¬ 
cousin marriage is in all probability not a phenomenon that has evolved 
from a single'cause but one that has independently arisen in several centres 
from diverse motives”. 14 


11 (1) Kalians, (2) Vallambans, (3) Komtis, (4) Nattamans, (5) Goundans, (6) Idaiyans, 
(7) Yerukalas and some others. 

11 Iyer, A. K., Lectures on Ethnography, p. 129. Frazer, l, Totemlm and Exogamy, 
Vol. U, pp. 224-74. 

18 Lowie, R. H.,'Primtttve Society, pp. 29-26. 

“ Ibid., p. 29. 
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The origin of cross-cousin marriage among the Gonds is to be sought 
in the social condition the Gond community once passed through. There 
is strong evidence to believe that the Gond community was once dualistic. 
In a dualistic society children of a sister and of a brother would always belong 
to two different exogamous units so that the rule of exogamy would not 
come in the way of their union. In such a society, with prohibited degrees 
confined to the generations above and below one’s own, the normal form of 
marriage, if within kingroup, would be cross-cousin, for the next of kin of 
the same generation whose marriage is not prohibited by the tribal law of 
exogamy would necessarily be cross-cousins. 

A close observation of the Gond community discloses the fact, that these 
people favour union between kin. This preference to unions of blood 
kin in the dualistic society led naturally to the rise of the cross-cousin marriage 
among the Gonds. 15 

Influence of the Institution on the Gond Kinship. —Cross-cousin marriage 
has influenced the Gond kinship to some extent. The identity of terms 
applied to mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband and wife’s father, 
and so also the identity of terms applid to father’s sister, mother’s brother’s 
wife and wife’s mother, have resulted from the cross-cousin marriage. 
Cross-cousin marriage will explain why the mother’s brother’s son’s 
or father’s sister’s son’s ( Yena’s ) wife is addressed as sister and the mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s or father’s sister’s daughter’s ( Sango's ) husband is 
addressed as brother. In this is also found the origin of the identical terms 
of address used by the husband and the wife for the same class of relatives of 
each other. 

Cross-cousin marriage is also responsible for the combination of 
different relationships in and the same person. 1 * 

Grandparent-Grandchild Marriage .—As already pointed out neither the 
fundamental law of exogamy nor the prohibited degrees come in the way of 
union of certain grandparents and grandchildren. The provisions in this 
respect are of negative nature and the Gond society would not object to a 
person’s marriage with his or her grandparent or grandchild provided he 
or she does so without breach of the established custom of the society. It 
should, however, be noted that the marriage between a real grandparent and 


u Riven, W. H. R., Social Organisation, p. 75.—“ It is obvious of course that the expla¬ 
nation of marriage between blood relatives must be one that will account for general principle.. 
(of cro»s<ou«in marriage). ” 

» Nagpur University Journal, 1940, pp. 167-69. (' Kinship among the Gonds’—by the author). 
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grandchild is strictly interdicted; it takes place only between the classifica- 
tory ones. 

A Sharp Distinction between Maternal and Paternal Grandparents .— 
Among the Gonds a sharp distinction is made between maternal and 
paternal grandparents. A marriage between grandfather and grand-daughter 
related to each other as Akko (maternal grandfather) and Tang MiSr (grand¬ 
daughter) is allowed provided that they are not lineally connected, while 
that between those related as Tddd (paternal grandfather) and Tang Midr 
is disallowed. Similarly a man may marry his grandmother related to him 
as Aji (paternal grandmother-widow of his paternal grandfather or sister 
of his maternal grandfather) but he is prohibited from marrying his kdkd, 
that is his maternal grandmother’s sister or paternal grandfather’s sister. 

Grandson and Paternal Grandfather's Widow (Tang Marri and Aji).—We 
come across marriages here and there, in which grandsons have married 
the widows of their paternal grandfathers. The practice is not widespread 
at present, but in the backward localities even at present a grandson may 
marry his widowed paternal grandmother in case disparity of age does not 
stand in the way. In case an old grandfather dies leaving young widows 
behind, grandsons are regarded to have a kind of prescriptive claim over 
those young widows. At any rate even at present a man’s marriage with his 
classificatory paternal grandfather’s widow is in practice and is in no way 
looked with disfavour among the Gonds. 

A man’s attitude towards his widowed paternal grandmother is similar 
to one he has towards his elder brother’s widow whom, according to their 
established custom of junior levirate, he is eligible to marry. A woman too 
regards her son’s or nephew’s (husband’s brother’s son’s) son or daughter as 
her Sarandu (husband’s younger brother) and Saranddl (husband’s younger 
sister) respectively. 

Grandson and Maternal Grandfather's Sister (Tang Marri and Aji).—A 
close observation of the Gond society reveals a good number of marriages 
that have taken place between a man and his maternal grandfather’s sister (Aji), 
real or classificatory. These kin belong to two different clans and phratries 
and the prohibited degrees do not come in way of their union. 

This form of marriage and the preceding one is identical in some respects. 
Father’s father’s wife and mother’s father’s sister are grouped under the same 
kinship term viz., Aji and they always belong to the clan and phratry other 
than the one to which a man belongs. Where families are connected by 
cross-cousin marriages for two or three generations in succession mother’s 
father's sister is married to paternal grandfather or his brother* Correspon- 
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dingly paternal grandfather’s sister is married to maternal grandfather or 
his brother. A man is eligible to be husband of one set of women recognised 
by the kinship terminology of Aji, while he is debarred from marrying the 
other known as kdkd. 

Maternal Grandfather and Grand-daughter (Akkd and Tang Miar).—-The 
relationship of Akkd and Tang Miar subsists between a man and his or his 
brother’s daughter’s daughter as well as between him and his sister’s son’s 
daughter. Union of these kin except when they are real grandparent and 
grand-daughter is allowed, but marriage between grandfather and grand¬ 
daughter closely related rarely takes place. Instances are. however, found 
in which a man has married his elder brother’s daughter’s daughter or elder 
sister’s son’s daughter. Marriages between classificatory grandparents and 
grandchildren, on the other hand, freely take place, if disparity of age does 
not exist. 

A man jests with his grand-daughter to whom he is related as Akkd 
whether real or classificatory and calls her his wife in jest and their sayings 
and songs are full of jokes attendant on the relationship between two persons 
who are potential mates. 

Influence of the Institution on the Gond Kinship.—The institution of 
grandparent-grandchild marriage has influenced the Gond system of kinship. 
A man regards his son’s sons and all those coming in that category as his 
brothers because of their eligibility of being consorts of all those kinswomen 
whom he can marry. Similarly a woman regards her daughter’s daughters 
and all those related to her in that way as her sisters because of their eligibility 
of marrying those kinsmen whose wife she herself can be. 

A special relationship of maternal uncle and maternal aunt which a 
man or a woman traces to his or her elder sister’s children in some localities 
results from a man’s marriage with his maternal grandfather’s sister and also 
from a man’s marriage with his elder brother’s daughter’s daughter. In 
the former a man’s sister’s son marries his paternal aunt and comes to be 
related as his maternal uncle and his sister as maternal aunt, while in the 
latter a man’s sister’s daughter being married to his paternal uncle comes to 
be regarded as his KuchS (maternal aunt or paternal uncle’s wife) and her 
brother his maternal uncle. 

Junior Levirate .—Widow marriage is permitted among the Gonds. A 
Gond widow usually marries one of her deceased husband’s younger hrothers. 
This is a well established and much appreciated custom among all sections 
and castes of the Gonds, In some localities a man is supposed to have 
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discharged his obligation to his deceased elder brother by marrying his widow 
and taking care of his children. 

No special ceremony attaches to this kind of marriage. A group of 
relations and tribesmen assemble and in their presence the bridegroom gives 
the bride a new cloth and a pair of bangles and promises to maintain her and 
her children. Those who can afford to spend may give a feast to the tribes¬ 
men but such a feast is not essential. If a man is very poor he does nothing 
more than tying a necklace of black beads round the neck of the widow and 
she thus becomes his wife. 

Among the Hill Marias widows usually go to their deceased husband’s 
younger brother without any ceremony. Grigson states that he found no 
case in which any widow had married a man who was not her husband’s 
younger brother or his parallel cousin. 17 

Prescriptive Right and Compensation .—Among the Dandami Marias a 
younger brother is supposed to have a prescriptive right to an elder brother’s 
widow; and not only a widow is expected to marry her late husband’s younger 
brother, but in case of her marrying any other man, the younger brother 
gets a compensation of Rs. 5 from the man who marries her. Sometimes 
the latter husband has to “ compensate the dead husband’s parents in part 
for the bride-price paid by them when their son married the widow, as well as 
compensating t heir younger son if any”. 18 In the north-eastern part of Chanda 
district the custom of demanding compensation obtains among the Marias, 
the amount of it being usually about rupees five. In some part of Bastar, 
whenever, an outsider marries a widow he has to first go through a joint 
ceremony with the younger brother, by which the latter relinquishes his 
right in favour of the former. 19 

Russell mentions the following custom which was once prevalent among 
the Gonds of the Satpura region: 

‘‘In Mandala, if she (widow) will not wed the younger brother, on the 
eleventh day after the husband’s death he puts the tarkhi or palm leaf 
ear-rings in her ears, and states that if she marries anybody else he will 
claim dawa-bunda or compensation.”*® 

The custom though decayed, persists in a modified form and the practice 
of demanding compensation still continues among those who are less 
advanced. 


17 Grigson, W. V., op. ell ., pp. 260-61. 

19 Ibid., pp. 247 and 261. 

19 Russell and Hiralal, op. eit., Voi, III, pp. 80-81. 

• m., 81 . 
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In the Nagpur plains this practice of demanding and paying compen¬ 
sation has almost disappeared perhaps due to Hindu influence on the Gonds 
of this tract. 

Among the Agarias, a blacksmith caste of the Gonds, a widow is expect¬ 
ed to marry her late husband’s younger brother, especially if he is a bachelor. 
In case of her marrying another man with his consent the new husband gives 
him a turban and shoulder cloth. Among the Parja tribe of Bastar, originally 
an offshoot of the Gonds a widow is practically compelled to marry her late 
husband’s younger brother, if he has one and in case of her persistent refusal 
to do so she is turned out of the house by the parents.” 

A few of the advanced Raj Gonds who are eager to raise themselves in 
social status have, however, discontinued this custom. Among some of.the 
aristocratic families, even widow marriage is disallowed. But speaking in 
general, the practice is in vogue among the majority and this right of marry¬ 
ing the deceased elder brother’s widow is scrupulously guarded even now 
among the backward Gonds. 

The Junior Sororate .—The custom of junior sororate which allows a 
man to marry his wife’s younger sister (SarandSl) in his wife’s life-time as 
well as after her death obtains freely among all sections of the Gonds. The 
practice is widespread and a man who wishes to marry more than one wife 
would usually prefer to marry two or more sisters, real or collateral, if possi¬ 
ble. Whenever a man finds it difficult to get a suitable match for his daughter 
he prefers to give her in marriage to his son-in-law to whom his daughter 
older than the one to be married is married provided he is willing and capa¬ 
ble to maintain her. 

This custom of junnior sororate prevails widely even among those from 
among whom the custom of junior levirate is disappearing. 

Among the Dandami Marias of Bastar State men with two or three 
wives are common. Generally only one of them is his regularly married 
wife and “ the others will be either her younger sisters or parallel cousins 
or other women who have come into the husband’s keeping of their own 
choice or after becoming pregnant as a result of a liaison with him ”. 
Among the Hill Marias whenever a wife is frigid or barren or in other way 
unsatisfactory, the husband seeks another wife, often getting her younger 
sister or her parallel cousin as compensation for her falling short of expecta¬ 
tion" 


” EukwU and Hirolal, op. eit., Vol. II, p. 6 and Vol. IV, p. 376. 
** O rigsoo, W, V., op. eit., pp. 239 and 262. 
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Though a man is allowed to marry his wife’s younger sister, both virgin 
and widow, he is on no account permitted to marry her elder sister, virgin 
or widow, either in her life-time or after her death. The elder si3ter of one’s 
wife comes within the prohibited degrees and a man has to observe 
mutual avoidance in respect of her. But this prohibition is not applicable 
to her, when she happens to be his elder brother’s wife (Ange) 2s . 

Levirate and Sororate are Correlative and Complementary.—The customs 
of the junior levirate and junior sororate that obtain among all the sections 
of the Gonds are correlative and complementary. They are different aspects 
of one and the same social phenomenon. The levirate gives a man right 
to marry his elder brother’s wife while the sororate grants a woman the right 
to marry her elder sister’s husband, the difference being that while the soro¬ 
rate operates in the sister’s life-time the levirate only after brother’s death. 
Considered from the opposite angle, according to the junior levirate a woman 
is permitted or required to marry her deceased husband’s younger brother 
while the junior sororate permits a man to marry his wife’s younger sister. 
Thus the privilege enjoyed by a man in respect of his cider brother’s wife 
is enjoyed by a woman in respect of her elder sister’s husband ; or what is 
allowed according to the junor sororate to a man in respect of his wife’s 
younger sister is allowed to a woman, according to the levirate, in respect 
of her deceased husband’s younger brother. 

Other Connected Institutions. —There are two other institutions intima¬ 
tely connected with the junior levirate and junior sororate. Their study 
with close attention to the entire social setting throws light on the origin 
and nature of the levirate and sororate as they obtain among the Gonds. 

A Woman and her Husband's Younger Brother.— There subsists a jok¬ 
ing (kawwSndr) relationship between a man and his elder brother’s wife.* 4 

Some of the Gond legends give us vivid glimpses into the relationship 
that subsisted between a man and his elder brother’s wife in the Gond society 
of the byegone days. The incidents described therein in all probability mirror 
the life of the people and give us an insight into the past life of these people. 

Legend of Lingo. —tn the legend of Lingo, the seven sisters the wives of 
the four Gond brothers tried to seduce their brother-in-law (husband’s 
younger brother) Lingo. The sisters after departure of their husbands from 
home said among themselves: 


*' Nagpur University Journal, 1940, pp. 162-63. 

M Corresponding to this there subsists a joking relationship between a woman and her 
elder sister's husband. 
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“ ... . This Lingo 

Is our husband’s younger brother, and we are his sisters-in-law; 
we are at liberty to laugh at him ; 

We can pull him by hand : and we can make him speak with us. 

Lingo does not laugh at us, he neither speaks nor looks towards us ; 
he has closed his eyes ; 

But he shall laugh, and we will play with him. 28 

So saying some held his hand and some his feet and pulled him down 
the swing and afterwards embraced him. Thereupon Lingo became angry 
and flogged his sisters-in-law. 

These seven sisters complained to their husbands after their return from 
hunting that Lingo was in habit of shamefully maltreating them and 'taking 
their shame’ in their absence. The four brothers believing on their wives 
took him to the jungle on the pretext of hunting a large animal and killed 
him. 29 

legend of Rai Linga .—The other legend too presents a similar picture. 
Rai Linga had six sisters-in-law who one day took counsel and said: 

“Let us sleep with him for one night each and see whether he will 
talk or not.” 

The first night the eldest forced him to lie down with her, but Rai Linga 
went to sleep and slept all night through. He neither moved nor touched 
nor laid a finger on her. So one by one each of them slept with him for a 
night, but Rai Linga neither spoke nor touched them. 

Then the six sisters determined to carry him oflf to the jangle and see if 
they could seduce him. So on the pretext of shooting the green pigeon they 
took him to the jungle and there cought him and stripped him oflf his clothes. 
Nevertheless Rai Linga said nothing. 

These seven sisteft who were unsuccessful in their attempt, the story 
runs, informed their husbands, as in the previous legend, that Rai Linga 
misbehaved with them and the brothers of Rai Linga consequently attempted 
on his life without success. 27 

Both these legends no doubt describe the younger brother, Lingo in the 
first and Rai Linga in the second, as sinless and more or less saintly, but these 


21 Hislop, Rev. S., op. cit., Part II, verses 359-71. 

* Ibid., verses 392-423, pp. 30-32 and 98. The expression * taking their shame * conveys 
the sense of outraging their modesty. 

27 Trench, C. O. C., op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 20-23. 
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legends are replete with interpolations and are not in their original form. In 
spite of this they contain elements which give us a glimpse into the period 
when the institution of junior levirate which probably operated in some form 
in brother’s life-time was already in transition. The legends also corro¬ 
borate Frazer’s opinion as to why the levirate operates only after the death 
of husband while the sororate operates both during the life-time and after 
the death of the wife. 58 

Mutual Avoidance .—There is a relationship of mutual avoidance between 
a man and his younger brother’s wife and his wife’s elder sister. This taboo 
of mutual avoidance prohibits a man from having any direct communication 
or dealing with his younger brother’s wife. So rigidly do they observe 
this taboo of mutual avoidance that a woman is prohibited from 
cleaning the dish from which her husband’s elder brother has taken his food; 
and also from washing and even touching his clothes. In some orthodox 
families, it is even supposed indelicate for a woman to serve him his food and 
sleep in the room in which he sleeps. In poor families having only one room 
in the house a curtain is hung to divide the room into two parts to enable 
a woman to feign the observance of this agelong custom. 

A man also observes mutual avoidance in respect of his wife’s elder sister 
though not so rigidly as in the case of his younger brother’s wife. He is not 
permitted to touch her and it is her duty to avoid close contact with him. 
In some localities the restrictions imposed on these relatives are almost 
identical with those imposed on the Tara Mufidl (husband’s elder brother) 
and Tammur Koridr (younger brother’s wife). 

The custom obtains among the Maria Gonds also. In the Garchiroli 
tahsil in the Zamindari tract the taboos connected with the custom are simi¬ 
lar to those obtaining in the Nagpur plain and the Satpura region. Among 
the Marias of this tract it is enjoined by custom that the two persons who 
have to observe mutual avoidance in respect of each other should not stay 
in the house at the same time unless some one else is present. This custom, 
however, is not strictly followed nowadays. 

The custom of mutual avoidance is widespread and deeply rdoted in the 
social life of these people. Habits of avoidance are developed by both the 
parties and they are helped by other members of the family. Its observance 
is strictly rigid in backward tracts of the Gond country and in the aristocratic 


81 According to Frazer it is the greater strength of jealousy in men than in women which 
prompted men to refuse to share their wives with their brothers while women have always 
been and are still often quite willing to share their husbands with their sisters (Frazer, op. «ft.» 
Vol. IV, pp. 190-51 and see p. 20). 
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Gond families; but it is becoming slack in the urban areas among the more 
advanced section of the Gonds. It has practically disappeared from among 
the poor Gonds who live in cities and maintain themselves by doing menial 
work. 

In the Nagpur plains and the Satpura region a man who commits a 
breach of this social custom has to pay a small penalty to his tribesmen. 
During social ceremonies such as marriage when men and women mix rather 
freely and strict observance of the avoidance taboos becomes practically 
impossible, men who gather for celebration subscribe a small amount each 
and spend it on some such thing in the enjoyment of which all can equally 
participate. Generally liquor is purchased and enjoyed by men and women 
alike attending the marriage ceremony. This is regarded as a penalty wil¬ 
lingly undergone to atone for the social sin which, it is supposed, they have 
committed under unavoidable circumstances. 

In the Nagpur district it was observed that at the end of the marriage 
ceremony a bride and bride-groom go from home to home in the village and 
collect a small amount from their tribesmen for being spent over liquor for 
the purpose mentioned above. 

Origin of the Custom .—The custom of avoidance between persons related 
to each other in certain ways prevails among many other tribes. The parent- 
in-law taboo obtains among a number of tribes in Australia, Oceania, 
Africa and in Siberia. In Melanesia a brother and a sister observe avoidance 
in respect of each other. Among the Thongas in South Africa a man has to 
observe avoidance in respect of his younger brother’s wife and wife’s elder 
sister. Social relationship between a man and his younger brother’s wife 
is tabooed in the Andman Islands. In fact the custom of mutual avoidance as 
observed by different primitive tribes differ widely—not only as regards the 
relations between whom it is enjoined but as regards the rigidity with which 
it is observed. 8 ' 

Many theories have been advanced to explain this peculiar custom but 
no one theory satisfactorily explains the cause of avoidance of so many 
different types. The complexity and close interrelation of various social 
phenomena forbid giving a general cause for all as it is found the world over. 
The custom needs to be studied as has been rightly pointed out by Lowie 
and others with close attention to the entire social setting. 

The custom of avoidance, as it prevails among the Gonds, relates to the 
relatives-in-law and that also only to those who belong to the same generation 

»» Lewie, R, H., op- c/f., pp. 80-102. Boas, F., General Anthropology , p. 445. 
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considered from the genealogical point of view. Besides, a man observes 
avoidance in respect of his wife’s elder sister only so long as the relation¬ 
ship subsists as such and such only and is not changed into one permit¬ 
ting their marriage. Thus a man may joke with his wife’s elder sister and 
even marry her if she subsequently becomes his Ange (elder brother’s wife). 
Similarly a woman’s avoidance in respect of her spouse’s elder brother is in 
respect of his position as such and not otherwise. Thus a woman may 
joke with a man related to her as her Bhato (elder sister’s husband) and even 
marry him, but she will have to observe avoidance in respect of him as soon 
as she marries his younger brother transforming the relationship so long 
subsisting between the two into that of a woman and her husband’s elder 
brother. 30 It will be seen from the above that the custom of mutual avoi¬ 
dance is to be read in the context of the institutions of junior levirate and 
sororate and the system of joking relationship. In fact it may be reasonably 
concluded that the custom originated in the desire to restrict within certain 
limits the operation of levirate and sororate which perhaps once operated 
among the Gonds, as among other primitive tribes, in the unrestricted form. 31 

This view is supported by the opinion of Lowie expressed in respect 
of the cases 32 ‘affected by the junior levirate and sororate ’ that social and 
sexual restrictions go hand in hand, a conclusion adopted in more general 
form by Dr. Goldenweiser on the basis of Sternberg’s unpublished Gilyak data 
and by Dr. Rivers as a result of his Oceanian researches 38 ; and that licensed 
familiarity generally obtain between relations who are potential mates. 34 

According to Frazer the rules of avoidance are “ precautions designed 
to remove the temptation to sexual intercourse between persons whose 


30 See pp. 162-63 of the Nagpur University Journal, 1940. 

81 The levirate in the unrestricted form prevails in the Banks Islands and the Torres Straits 
(Lowie, R. H., op. eit p. 31). 

88 The typical cases of this type are those of the Thongas and the Andman Islanders- 
A Thonga woman is free in her relations with her husband’s younger brother whom she may 
some day wed, but distant reserve characterises her intercourse with her husband’s elder brother 
who can never marry her. A Thonga man observes avoidance in respect of his wife’s elder sister 
who is not among his possible mates, and treats with the utmost freedom her younger sister 
who may become his subsidiary wife. Similarly in the Andman Islands social relationship 
between a man and his younger brother’s wife is tabooed while no restriction on intercourse 
between a man and his eider brother’s wife obtains. The custom of junior levirate prevails 
among them. (Lowie, R. H., op. cit. f pp. 97-100). 

88 Rivers in his later work (Social Organisation, pp, 63-66) expresses the view that there 
is little doubt these customs of avoidance are concerned in many cases with the potentiality of 
sexual relations and u where relations now avoid one another, sexual relations were formerly 
allowed, if they were not habitual”. 

84 Lowie, R. H., op. cU. % pp. 97^-100. 
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marriage anion is for any reason repugnant to the moral sense of the com¬ 
munity”. 35 Among the Gonds the spouse’s elder brother in case of a woman 
and elder sister in case of a man came in course of time to be regarded as 
belonging to the generation above their own and hence they fell in the 
prohibited group of affines. 

Parsons explains ‘ avoidance' between relatives-in-law on the ground 
of reserve. 38 Strangers coming into a family cause a feeling of restraint and 
newcomers are required to observe conditions of respect. This would not 
explain the custom of avoidance as it obtains among the Gonds inasmuch 
as there is a complete absence of ‘ avoidance ’ between a mother-in-law and 
son-in-law as well as between father-in-law and daughter-in-law. The 
respect due to the former by the latter in both these cases is greater than that 
due from a woman to her spouse’s elder brother and from a man to his wife’s 
elder sister. 

The theories 37 advanced by Tylor and Freud too do not explain the 
origin of the custom as it prevails among the Gonds. Tylor’s theory is a 
part of the theory of group hostility, while according to Freud avoidance 
is prompted by the desire to prevent incest. He advances his theory especially 
to explain the cause of mutual avoidance between a mother-in-law and 
son-in-law which, however, does not obtain among the Gonds. 

Whatever may be the cause of avoidance, at present it is supposed to be a 
social sin among the Gonds to commit breach of the custom for which penalty 
has to be paid. The custom is observed at present not so much with the 
conscious desire of preventing contact between parties which may lead to 
undesirable union as to show respect to whom it is due. and also because of 
the fact that some superstitious awe is associated with its breach. 

The Junior Levirate and Sororate are Survivals .—The conclusion that 
the levirate and sororate were once prevalent among the Gonds in unres¬ 
tricted form is supported also by the classificatory terras of relationship such 
as ‘father’, ‘mother’, ‘son’ and ‘daughter’. 

The children of a man and a woman related to each other as Sedld Sanne 
(younger sister’s husband) and Tongordr (wife’s elder sister) address them 
as ‘ father ’ and ‘ mother ’ respectively though they are prohibited from 
marrying each other. They too in return call each other’s children as ‘ sons ’ 


•* Frazer, Psyche's Task, pp. 77-81, 84, 95. 

*• Parsons, E. C., “ Avoidance in Melanesia,” J. A. Folklore, 1916, Vol. 29, pp. 282-92, 
quoted by Boas in General Anthropology, p. 448. 

” Boas, F., op. elt., p. 449. Freud, Totem and Taboo (Pelican Book), PP-1-121. 

3 
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and ‘ daughters A man applies the terms ‘ son ’ and * daughter ' for the 
children of his younger brother whose widow he is not entitled to wed. A 
woman also does not distinguish her children from those of her husband's 
elder brother so far application of kinship terminology is concerned. 

The kinship terms are more stable than the social fabric in which they 
originate and persist for ages after it is rent asunder. The kinship terms 
enumerated above must have originated among the Gonds as among other 
primitive tribes when the levirate and sororate operated in unrestricted form 
and they continue to he in existence because of the conservative nature of 
such kinship terms. 

Origin of the Levirate and Sororate .—Among the Gohds the younger 
brother has an incontestable right to the widow of his elder brother and it 
lies with him whether he will exercise that right or not. The woman is 
claimed by way of prerogative and not inherited as property. 

Frazer who has collected instances of levirate and sororate from all regions 
of the globe expresses the view that “ they are two sides of a single ancient 
institution, to wit, a practice of group marriage in which a group of brothers 
married a group of sisters and held their wives in common.” 88 The only 
reasonable and probable explanation of group relationship terms, accord¬ 
ing to him, is that they originated in a system of group marriage. 80 

Lowie characterises this view of Frazer regarding the origin of levirate 
and sororate as an empty guess. According to him kinship terminology 
is not necessarily expressive of actual sexual relations and the social pheno¬ 
mena of levirate and sororate by themselves explain fully why father and 
father's brother and mother and mother's sister should be classed together. 
He accepts in general, Tylor’s view that levirate results from the notion of 
marriage as a compact between groups rather than individuals from which 
it follows that when a union terminates by the death of one of the mates a 
substitute is automatically supplied by the group to which the deceased 
belonged, 40 

Primitive Form of Gond Marriage —The primitive form of Gond marriage 
was of the nature of a family contract. The union of individuals was largely 
symbolic of an alliance of groups in which a man by marrying a woman 
acquired marital or sexual privileges in respect of her sisters, conceding to 
his brothers similar right in relation to his wife. Correspondingly a woman 


•• Frazer, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 14®. 

*• Ibid., Vol. I, p. 340. 

40 Lowie, R. H., op. dt., pp. 58-59. Tozzer, Social Origin and Continuities, p, 14 2. 
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too by marrying a man acquired similar privileges in respect of her spouse’s 
brothers, and conceded similar right to all her sisters in relation to her hus¬ 
band. Among the Gonds generally such marriage relationships—both actual 
and potential—are sought to be established as far as possible between the 
brothers of one family and sisters of another. 

The folk song cited previously describes how Lingo’s four brothers mar¬ 
ried seven sisters of another family. 11 The story of Rai Linga too tells that 
Rai Linga and his six brothers married seven sisters.** Even now among 
the Gonds instances of sisters of one family marrying the brothers of another 
are not uncommon. 

The custom permitting a younger brother to demand compensation 
from the man who marries his elder brother’s widow support the view that 
a man has the first claim to be her husband though this claim may be and is 
frequently waved these days in favour of another man. The prescriptive 
right of the younger brother to marry his deceased elder brother’s wife is also 
evident from the practice prevailing in some parts of Bastar, that whenever 
an outsider marries a widow he has first to go through a joint ceremony with 
the younger brother of her deceased husband who thereby relinquishes his 
right in favour of the outsider.* 3 

In some localities of the Satpura region the husband of one of the elder 
sisters of the bride has to carry the bride on his back to the house of the 
bridegroom. This practice can be interpreted as a simultaneous assertion 
and renunciation by a man of his right of marrying his wife’s sisters. Among 
the Dandami Marias** during the marriage ritual connected with the presen¬ 
tation of ring by the bridegroom to the bride, the bridegroom has to present 
rings to the bride’s sisters, in addition to one put on her finger. This prac¬ 
tice obtaining among the Dandami Marias is symbolic of a form of union 
by which a man by marrying a woman acquires at the same time a right of 
potential husbandhood in respect of his wife’s sisters. This right in so far 
as it relates to the elder sister of the bride has been modified to the extent 
that she receives the ring not in her hand, as the younger sister does, but in 
the corner of her sari held out from a distance—at the same time reminding** 
him that he is required to observe avoidance in respect of her. This 


11 Hislop, Rev. S., op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

*» Trench, C. G. C., op- cit, Vol. II, p. 26. 

** See p. 10. 

** Grjgson, W. V., op. cit., pp. 256-57. / 

«'♦From now onwards you must neither touch me nor utter my name till I am dead. 
It you do, id! will laugh at you, and your brethren will fine you,” ibid., p. 256. 
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modification must be due to the subequent prohibition of marital union 
between a man and his wife’s elder sister. 

The relationship term ‘ Seriar ’ which a woman uses for the wife of her 
spouse’s brother signifies ‘ Little wife ’ and is suggestive of a social condition 
in which each of group of brothers is supposed to be the potential husband 
of each of their wives though sexual intercourse between them is by preference 
confined to the pair actually married. 

The Levirate and Sororate in Life Time .—That man enjoyed sexual pri¬ 
vileges in respect of his brother’s wife in the life-time of his brother and so 
also a woman was entitled to similar prerogatives in relation to her sisters ’ 
husbands in her spouse’s life-time can only be inferred from the study of the 
institutions of junior levirate and sororate, the custom of mutual avoidance 
and the system of joking relationship all of which are intimately connected 
with each other and form different aspects of one and the same social pheno¬ 
mena, to wit, the primitive form of Gond marriage in evolution. The Gond 
society has marched a long way from the pristine social stage when the levirate 
could operate in the brother’s life-time; and the moral development attendant 
on the economic and social development of these people led to the disap¬ 
pearance of the practice. The contact with the Hindus also played some 
part in the evolution of the institution in this direction. 

Frazer is of opinion that the strength of jealousy in men to refuse to 
share their wives with their brothers and willingness of women to share their 
husbands with their sisters—an assumption which is at least open to doubt— 
must have played a great part in the evolution of the institution of marriage. 
According to him, however, it is on account of this difference in the psycho¬ 
logical make up of men and women that we find at present that the custom 
of levirate operates only after the death of the husband, while the sororate 
operates both during the life-time and after the death of the wife among the 
primitive tribes and castes in different parts of the world. 44 

The form of marriage designated as ‘ group marriage ’ or ‘ sexual com¬ 
munism ’ by Frazer, Rivers, Tozzer and others were found principally in 
parts of Australia, Melanesia and Polynesia. 47 “In its simplest form, a 
group of men is married to a group of women. In practically every case, 
each man has a primary wife, but access to her is allowed to others. In 
the same way a woman has a main husband, but she is not his sole companion. 


«• Frazer, op. clt., Vol. IV, pp. 149-51. 

47 Frazer, op. clt., Vol. I, p. 308 Sqq. and p. 363 Sqq. Rivers, op. clt., pp. 44,4$ and 79. 
Lowie, op. clt., pp. 46-59. 
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In most instances the men as a group are related to each other and also in a 
very definite way to the women who, in turn, are of the same kindred.” 4 ® 
It has been noted that the institutions of totemism, exogamy and the classi- 
ficatory system of relationship obtain among the tribes practising the above 
form of marriage. Dual organisation also exists in some cases. 

Transition from the Unrestricted to the Restricted Form of the Levirate and 
Sororate .—In the social evolution of men, it is noticed that there is a general 
tendency to identify the elder kin of oneself and one’s own spouse of the 
contemporary generation with those belonging to the generation above him 
or her. This tendency has been noted among some Siberian tribes, 49 e.g., 
the Votyak and the Yukaghir and is almost universal among the castes and 
tribes of Southern India. Thus the relationships conceived between a man 
and his younger brother’s wife and between a woman and her younger sister’s 
husband are those of father-in-law and daughter-in-law and mother-in-law 
and son-in-law respectively. Union between persons so related being regard¬ 
ed as undesirable marital prohibition came to be extended to them and the 
custom of mutual avoidance necessarily arose to guard against the possible 
union of such relatives-in-law. 


44 Tozzer, op. ett., pp. 139-40. (The tribes reported to have practised this form of marriage 
an the Dieri, the Urabunna and others.) 

the Votyak have a single word for any male kinsman older than the speaker, and the 
Yukagir denote by one term the husband's father and the husband’s elder brother.”—Lewie, R. H., 
op. ett., p. 98, 



ORIGIN OF THE SONGS OF RIGVEDA* 

By P. S. Shastri, M.A. 

PART I 

There are two schools of thought explaining the origin of the Rigvedic 
songs. One view maintains that they did not originate with reference to 
the rituals ; they are the naive utterances of a deeply felt religious faith; 
they are the spontaneous overflowings of divinely inspired seers. The Rig- 
veda is a literary document of the Indo-European family, when only the 
art of poetry blossomed. This view makes religion and its cult secondary; 
and takes the Rigveda as shedding light on the history of human thought and 
civilization. It is more the historical aspect, besides the social one, that is 
stressed here. Yajurveda and its allied literature consequently deal with 
the practical aspect, the religious cult proper. This is the view taken by Kaegi, 
Whitney, Roth and others. 

The other view maintains that they were composed mainly having the 
rituals in view; they are fabricated for certain sacrifices and nothing else. 
This is the stand taken by Oldenberg, Bartholomae and others. Bloom¬ 
field also may be classified in this section in a way, though he has some 
conflicting views to make on this subject. These critics find primitive religion 
in anything ancient concerning India. They ignore certain plain facts, and 
their deductions from some hymns are generalised to the detriment of 
genuine criticism. Ideas of fine art, of esthetics never seem to enter their 
field of observation here. 

The second of these views is held by Oldenberg in his Religion des 
Veda. He views Rigveda as the oldest document of Indian literature 
and religion; and tells us of the “ sacrificial litanies, with which the priests 
of the Vedic Aryans on a templeless place of sacrifice, at the sacrificial fires 
strewn around with grass, invoked their gods—barbarian priests—the bar¬ 
barian gods, who with horses and chariots come driving through the sky 
and air in order to feast on the sacrificial cake, butter, and meat, and to 
imbibe, with the intoxicating soma juice, courage and divine strength. The 
singers of the Rigveda, in a manner inherited of old. composing for the great 

and pompous.soma sacrifice, do not want to tell of the god whom 

they are honouring, but they want to praise this God- So they heap 


* This is one of the chapters of my forthcoming book, A Literary Study ef Rigveda. 
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upon him all glorifying epithets which are at the disposal of the grossly 
flattering garrulousness of an imagination which loves the bright and the 
garish.... Such poetry could have arisen only in the exclusive circles of 
the priestly sacrificial experts.” 1 * * He observes that “ the poetry of this art 
could only have a priestly ritual technique in those times; it is the poetry 
of the ritual songs, clothed in ritual technique; and the poetic form”, he 
tells us, “ is only a secondary process. The whole text breathes with ritual 
songs and litanies, and the thought is entirely religious.”* The Rigveda 
speaks of the religious thought of India, which shows us the oldest poetry 
of the ritual in the light of its priestly thought and expression.* 

Even Oldenbeig evidently ignores in his general remarks on the char¬ 
acter of Rigvedic poetry, what he has observed elsewhere in the same book 
about Usas. He was able to see there that the hymns addressed to U$as 
“ steer clear of the mystic sophistries of sacrifice technique; and they have a 
charm that is wanting in the sacrificial hymns proper.” 4 Generally speak¬ 
ing, this can be taken as a proper estimate of the Sanhita itself, when it is shorn 
of some sacrificial hymns. An examination will reveal that even the litur¬ 
gical hymns breathe the poetic spirit. The second fact we have to note is the 
condition under which the text was compiled. The hymns contained in the 
Sanhita represent the culmination of a great civilization and culture, and it 
was compiled at the end of that period to ensure the safety of the text and 
of its culture, though it was utilized subsequently in the sacrificial cult. And 
ignoring this fact he makes out the priests and their deities barbarians f 
There is no evidence to warrant the conjecture that the divinities and others 
were invited to be actually present on the strewn grass, and accept the offerings. 
It is more the supreme power, force and illumination underlying the visible 
phenomena that are considered divine and invoked as such. They craved 
for light, for immortal effulgence, and we have in the Rigveda an original 
mystical and metaphysical doctrine alone, which was later on edited syste¬ 
matically in the name of the Upani$ads. And Yaska seized upon the right 
point when he gave vent to those celebrated lines— 

“ Saksat Kfta dharmana v$ayo babhQvuh. 

Te’varebhyo ’s&k§St Kfta dharmabhya 

UpadeSena mantran sampr&duh ” (1*20) 


1 H. Oldenberg, ReUfior. ties Veda —Character of Rigvedic poetry is dealt with on pp, 3-7. 

1 Ibld^ pp. 8-14—Quellcn fttr glauben und cultus dcs ultesten vedischen zeit erteben, 

* Ibid., pp. 591-97—Rttckbliek. 

4 Ibid., p. 237, 
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A good number of these poets—and all, if only we can understand them 
thoroughly—are mystics pure and simple who hungered after light, sweetness 
and immortatity. 

All the riles were not composed for the soma sacrifice or any other ritual. 
We come across the sacrificial songs mostly with reference to Agni, Indra 
and Soma alone. Even out of these five hundred and forty songs, a fairly good 
number have no liturgical connection. The beautiful songs and lyrics that 
are addressed to Usas, Surya, Vi?nu, Varuna, Parjanya, Brahmanaspati and 
others have a purely literary and poetic origin and growth. In the ninth 
book, we come across what are called the ‘ labour songs *, which relieve the 
monotony of preparing laboriously the soma juice, and act as stimulii. 
The marriage song, the gombler’s monologue, the forty danastutis, the 
poetical dramatic pieces, and many other secular poems have absolutely 
nothing to do with the litanies or the religious cults. The poets knew fully 
that they were poets first. Even the apri hymns are poetisations of litanies. 

The Vedic poet was always on a friendly relation with his deity, who 
co-operated with him at all times; and it is contrary to fact to say that 
such a poet exhibits “ the grossly flattering garrulousness of an ima¬ 
gination which loves the bright and the garish.” On the other hand, we 
have many passages in the text, where the poets speak of their spontaneity 
and earnestness. Further as the subsequent sections clearly show there is 
an intensity and sincerity in their songs which is unparalleled. 

There is the imagery of the rituals in Rigvedic poetry, but it is not here that 
they sound the higher and the purer string of poetry. These ritual images only 
go to prove their ways of poetizing anything, ennobling anything. The classic 
instance is the hymn addressed to Yupa (3-8). It did not appear to the 
poetic imagination as a bare sacrificial post, but as a form of Agni, being 
the sovran of the forest. Reposing on the Mother’s bosom it stands upright, 
while the altar becomes the loftiest spot of the earth. It is even well robed, 
enveloped, and youthful. As it is cut to form the sacrificial post, chips 
of splinters fell from the tree; and these arc the pillars that have come 
arrayed in brilliant colour like swans that flee in lengthened.line. Every¬ 
thing even of the rituals has to pass through the winnowing basket of imagi¬ 
nation, and assume an imaginative stretch to enter the universe as a mighty 
force. This is not the ritual technique, but the poetic. 

When we consider the hymn 1-120 which has only twelve stanzas, where 
the first nine are cast in nine different metres (GSyatri, Kakubh, K&virflj, 
Na^arfipf, TanuSirS, Usqih, Vi$tSrabrhatI, Kjti and Virdj), and consider the 
metrical structure, polish and finish of the entire text, save a few hymns. 
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we cannot afford to say complacently that “ the metrical form is only a 
secondary process.” The metre has a very important place here, and as such 
it adds to the literary dignity and finish. In a literary poem metre cannot 
be left cut of consideration, for we demand in it the music of the meaning 
and the meaning of the music. The collection does not breathe a ritual 
atmosphere throughout as Oldenberg supposed. The ritual has only a 
subordinate place. The glowing funeral hymns of the last book are treated 
by him as belonging to the ritual of cremation, * but he forgets that they 
are the picturesque descriptions of scenes actually observed by the poet as 
the eleventh stanza of 10-If? and the others clearly prove. 

Again in his Die Literatur desShen Indien he observes “ This poetry does 
not rank in the service of beauty, as this religion does not serve the aim of 
enlightening and uplifting the soul; but both rank in the service of class 
interest, of personal interests, of the few.” 0 He forgets that there are only 
forty dSnastutis; and even in these, we have at times some beautiful ballad 
snatches like that of Romasa in 1-126. Rigveda is nothing, if it is not an 
anthology of poetry, and the religion of the Rigvadic seers, if at all they 
have any, is the worship of beauty, which does “ uplift the soul ” and trans¬ 
port us to higher regions. The mystic and metaphysical raptures of 
these poets when they imagine and experience Usas or Parjanya, or Savitar 
or any other supersensuous nou menon, reveal us of the latent possibilities 
and act as a sort of “ mind-cure ”. 

Maurice Bloomfield gives vent to another explanation of the origin of 
these songs. “ On the whole and in the main the Rgveda is a collection of 
priestly hymns addressed to the gods of the Vedic pantheon. The chant¬ 
ing of these hymns is regularly accompanied by libations of the intoxicating 
drink soma, and of the melted butter or ghee. The enduring interest of the 
Rigveda as literature lies in these old priestly poets’ vision of the beauty, 
the majesty, and the power of the gods, and in the myths and legends told 
of them, or more often, merely alluded to in connection with them. But 
the paramount importance of the Rigveda is after all not as literature, but 
as philosophy.... The keynote and engrossing theme of Rigvedic thought 
is worship of the personified powers of nature.” And again “ Rigveda 
presupposes a tolerably elaborate and not uninteresting ritual, or scheme 
of priestly practices”. 5 * 7 Not being content with calling the Rigvedic 
hymns ‘ sacrificial hymns he goes to the extent of naming them “ The 


5 H. Oldenberg, Religion dee Veda, p. 571. 

• Ibid., p. 20. 

7 M. Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, pp. 29-31. 
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sacrifice treated poetically. In other words these poems are incidental to the 
sacrifice.’* The earliest Indian poetry appeared to him as being dominated 
by the single idea of the praise of the gods in connection with the sacrifice. 
He recognises that there are in 'Rigveda “ dithyrambic hymns, often turgid 
and intentionally mystical,” and even “this poetry hugs the sacrifice closely”. 8 

Examining the comparison of U$a$ with the sacrificial post in 1*92-5, 
4-51-2, and the appellations Maghoni and dak$inft to her, besides other 
sacrificial hymns he arrives at the conclusion that the “ economic advantage 
and aesthetic delight are much the same thing to the soul” of the Vedic poet.* 
Max Muller renders the words dak$ina by 'clever’, as he considered that a 
poet cannot degrade so charming a theme by such a comparison. Abel 
Bergaigne interprets it as ‘ sacrificial fee ’ but observes that “ she is the gift 
of heaven bestowed upon pious men as a recompense for their piety.” 10 
To quote Oldenberg, who too saw rituals in the poetry of Rigveda like 
Bloomfield, “ the hymns to dawn waft to us the poetry of the early morn ; 
they steer clear of the mystic sophistries of sacrifice technique; and they 
have a charm that is wanting in the sacrificial hymns proper.” 11 

The following passages from his Religion of the Veda will bring forth 
clearly bis varied views:— 

“ Never has sacrifice had such genuine poetry to serve it. But the 
reverse of the coin is, that never has poetic endowment strayed so far from 
the wholesome themes to fritter itself away upon the ancient hocuspocus of 
the fire-priest and medicine-man. Of course, what finally saves this poetry 
from banality is the presence in it of these same luminous gods whose bril¬ 
liance is obscured but not extinguished by such childish treatment.” 

“ The poetry of the Rigveda is in the main also really dull and mechanical, 
but in good part it is leavened by true beauty of conception, fineness of 
observation, and all the circumstance of literary composition.” 

And again a few lines below we read:— 

“ If we cut out the foolish sacrifice, and pare down a pretty thick crust 
of* conventionalism, there is left in the Vedic hymns enough of beauty and 
character to secure them a place in the world’s literature. Forget but the 
string that ties the thought of the Vedic R?is to the sacrificial post, and you 
shall see that thought flit far away to great heights, where birds do not fly 


• M. Bloomfield., pp. 64, 65. 

•/Mr., p.70. See pp. 66-73. 

* Abel Bergaigne, La Religion Vedtyte, i, p. 127 ff., quoted by Bloomfield, p. 72. 
11 Rthgkm del Veda, p. 237. 
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(1‘155*5). For the time being, at least, it becomes what we call inspired, 
and, anyhow, it breeds the germs that shall flower out to great things in future 
days, when Hindu thought finally emancipate itself from sacrifice along 
with many other trivialities of life.” 1 * 

The relation between sacrifice and poetry has been touched while 
examining one of the contentions of Oldengberg. Of course, there are cer¬ 
tain materialistic passages in the sublime songs, but they matter very little 
as they occupy a negligible position in the arrangement of the verses, and in 
their content. This has to be borne in mind, for later on he admits that the 
poetry of the Rigveda is in a deeper sense original, and that it is primitive 
religious poetry, in the sense it maintains contact with the last source of its 
inspiration. “ Most religions have a trick of throwing a poetic and sen¬ 
timental glamour ” around the religious parctices. Both the poetry and the 
religion of the Rigveda, he tells us complacently, are of singular interest and 
importance. And now he observes, “ In its essence the Rigveda is not liturgy 
but mythology,” and these poets are both poets and philosophers. 1 * The 
“ dull and mechanical ” poetry of Rigveda, which seemed purely ritualistic, 
was seen in the light of poetic frenzy, and now as mythology; the seers soon 
became poets and philosophers, the religious cult being relegated to the 
background. 

The same book at a later stage shows us another idea. The essence 
of Rigveda, he observes candidly “ is poetry, or rather, more precisely, 
poetic exaltation, or the pride and joy of poetic creativeness.” 14 
The degree in which the gods are pleased can be measured with the finer 
frenzy of the poet and the more finished production of his art. Hence the 
deities heartily co-operate with the poets in their compositions. “ Finally, 
these twin factors of devoted fervour and its successful utterance in hymns 
and stanzas create sensations of satisfaction which are easily taken for sanc¬ 
tification. At first the article is not very genuine. But it goes on being 
the receptacle of better thoughts until it grows into what we may consider 
real religious feeling.” 1 * The sacred text appears as poetic exaltation”, or 
“poetic creativeness”, representing faithfully the “real religious feeling,” 
though the article was at first “not very genuine”. “The vedic poets 
are trained ‘ master-singers \ Such poets are not likely to penetrate far into 
the soul of man. There is no real warmth or depth, no passionate indistinct 


u Bloomfield, pp. 75,7o. 
14 Ibid., pp. 80, 81. 

14 IbU., p. 198. 

“ftM. 
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feeling, no unsatisfied longing which can be made hopefully endurable, or 
even pleasurable and exalting, through the mystery of a relationship with 
perfect beings, understood by .each individual soul in its own way. Any¬ 
thing like a contemplative and trustful joy in the perfection of the gods 
comes much later; it is of the Bhagavad Gita, rather than the Rigveda.” 1 " 
These thoughts of Bloomfield yield the plain conclusion that the Rigvedic 
poetry is ‘dull, mechanical’, * not very genuine’, ‘crafty’, ‘flattering’, 
lacking depth, wanting earnestness and spontaneity. In a word it is 
“ foolish sacrifice 

Probably relying on the Srauta literature, or on the analogy of real 
sacrificial hymns, Bloomfield believed that all the hymns have their actual 
application in the sacrifices. This is not true of the majority of the hymns. 
Whenever and wherever we hear of beauty, of majesty and of power, 
we are face to face with the sacred and ultimate truths revealed by the seers, 
in their mystic and prophetic moods. The glories of nature, the sublimity 
of conceptions and imagery, the wide, keen, and penetrating observations 
and the mystic consciousness are all clothed with the poetic spirit. One 
poet observes that “ they who toil have found enjoyment with Indra in the 
light’s beauty, singing in the assemblies” (10* 12-7). They were always 
very keen to notice Beauty and record it. Youth is the beauty of life, and 
even Gods are styled as youths, Yavisfha and the like. They decorate 
themselves, and their wives, and tell us that the gods too beautify themselves 
like mortals and like women. They embellish the hymn as if it were a young 
lady. All the descriptions of the deities sound as if they were cataloguing 
a list of beautiful objects. It is the worship of Beauty that we notice every¬ 
where in the Rigveda; only a few hymns have a real ritual content. 

The Rigvedic seers were always conscious of the fact that the rituals were 
happening; but they did not encumber their poetic muse with all the trivia¬ 
lities of the cults. As far as possible they utilised the opportunities offered 
by the sacrifices and brought forth sublime poetry brimming to the cup with 
religious consciousness of a rare depth and profundity. They have, of course, 
treated “ sacrifice poetically ”; but this is true of the hymns like the one dealing 
with the sacrificial post, which Bloomfield himself calls “ foolish ” at one place, 
and “ poetically creative ” at another. And hymns of this sort do not form a 
majority in the Rigveda. It is only later on that the priests have made the 
Rigveda “ incidental to the sacrifice.” 


u Bloomfield, p. 201. Also see J.A.O.S > Vol. 17, where he maintains that all the songs 
have a ritual origin and application. This has been endorsed by Keith (S.JM.5, 1910), 
aad negatived by Charpentier in his Die Saporna&age. 
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Besides religious hymns and litanies, we have pure poetry and art in 
abundance. The dialogues, monologues, ballads, songs, philosophical and 
mystical hymns, and those devoted to the interpretation and exposition of 
Nature and Beauty—these constitute the bulk of the Rigveda, and here 
we have the pure artists at work. We find also the didactic verse and the 
danastutis that are neither literature, nor religion. And to say that the 
Rigveda is a book on Religion, is to ignore its very contents, unless we say 
that art or beauty is the religion of the artist. 

The Rigvedic poet did not view the divinity as a spiritual abstraction, 
something like a dark cave where everything appears to be dark. It did 
not have the stamp of Spinoza’s Absolute or that of Fichte, a den to which 
all cows go, but find no return, as Hegel puts it. The divinity exists for the 
individual, or it does not exist at all. Every rational system of philosophy 
has to reconcile the transcendental with the empirical, by some rational process. 
The Vedic seer is a born Idealist, who attaches great value to the principle of 
Individuality, who can conceive the deity only in relation to him and to the 
universe at large; and consistently enough this Idealism is permeated by 
Realism also. It is not the pure economic advantage that the poet craved 
after. But we have to remember that most of these verses come only at 
the end of the hymn. He wants the company of the deity first, and this 
deity appeared to him in different aspects, and in different garbs. Throughout 
they stressed the significant and the beautiful. In a word they sought after 
immortality and sweetness. “ The ever vigilant lovers of holy song light 
up the most sublime station of Vjsnu; this abode is laid up in the heaven 
like the eye ” (1-22-21, 20). “ They have taken soma and become immortal; 
they have attained the light and discovered the gods” (8-48-3). The 
immortal lines 9-113-7-U addressed to Soma clearly speak of the Beauti¬ 
ful heaven, the ideal goal which the Vedic poet conceived. There is the 
everlasting lustre, the secret shrine of heaven, the lucid universe full of light, 
the union of happiness and transport, and the fusion of joy and felicity. 
These aesthetic passages are the true content of the Rigveda. 

It ts not the presence of the luminous gods in the sacrificial Cult, that 
saves it from banality. The deity is a symbol of Light, effulgence. The 
impatience of the poet in his eagerness to obtain that immortal light, has 
extended his range of perception, imagination and intuitive faculty. His 
ideas are those of the “ expansive order ”, which alone is the poetic spirit. 
The sacrifice is only a minor entertainment; poetry and the genuine 
mystic consciousness are their prime concern; and the entire Rigveda is 
pervaded by these things. 
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A poetry “ leavened by true beauty of conception, fineness of observation, 
and all the circumstances of literary composition ” cannot be considered as 
“ really dull and mechanical And it is exactly this which Bloomfield does 
and from his argument the necessary inevitable conclusion follows that there 
is no poetry or art in this Universe till the present day. On the face of it 
it is not acceptable. And at the same time he admits of the inspired quality 
of a good number of these hymns. 

Bartholomae in his " Religions of India ” takes the Rigveda as “ pre¬ 
eminently sacerdotal ”. All these authors ignore the long interval that 
has stepped in after the Riks were composed. It is only from the time of 
its edition that a ritualistic interpretation was thrust upon it The original 
aesthetic doctrines and meaning were ignored deliberately, and a new inter¬ 
pretation was sought for apauru$eyat&, and for the guarding of the text from 
any future tamperings. The musical rendering of the text into S&maveda 
had originally ah aesthetic value and motive alone. The critics have success¬ 
fully ignored these things. The Rigveda represents the utmost possible 
advance of human thought and art of a bygone age. 

PART II 

Adolf Kaegi in his Der Rigveda, die Blteste Uteratur der fader pro¬ 
pounds the first of these contentions as regards the origin of the Rigvedic 
songs. He observes that “ the wonderful imagery of the language shines out 
in transparent clearness and exuberance of sparkling brilliancy; its forms 
of expression are poured forth as from an inexhaustible spring; everywhere 
originality, richness of dictioa, rapid development and buoyant life meet us.” 
We come across “ fixed epithets, formulaic expressions confined to certain 
connections, rhetorical adornments, idioms and whole passages which re¬ 
peatedly re-occur unchanged or with slight variations.”' 7 Every poet exhibits 
his own imagery, his individual feeling and perception. Rhetorical figures 
and word-play often greet us. These clearly point to an art of poetry in those 
. times. 

“ The great majority of the soags are invocations and adorations of the 
deities respectively addressed; their keynote throughout is a simple out¬ 
pouring of the heart, a prayer to the Eternals, an invitation to receive 
favourably the piously dedicated gift. Tfie hymns recognise nothing of the 
later theory of inspiration. To that which a god placed in his soul and caused 
him to feel, to the impulse of his heart the singer wishes to give eloquent 


11 Adolf Kaegi, Der Rigveda, p. 33. 
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expression. " Like fair and well made robes ‘the powers composed the 
hymns as a skilled workman makes a chariot’” (5-29-15). 18 

Here the only point on which Kaegi errs is the denial of the conscious¬ 
ness of inspiration to the Vedic poets. A rational stand was taken by those 
poets with regard to inspiration, its place in art, and its efTect on art and 
religion. Yet he admits that those poets are “ divinely inspired 

Kaegi recognises that there are unimportant, tiresome, and over¬ 
burdened compositions also in the Rigveda by the side of the splendid pro¬ 
ductions of divinely inspired poets. 1 * Yet in the whole collection, there is 
“ a fresh breath of vigorous poetry of nature. Were any one to take the 
trouble of transforming himself to the religion and moral thought and 
action, the poetry and the working of a people and age, in which the first 
spiritual development of our own race is placed before our very eyes at its 
best, he will feel himself attracted in various ways by many of these songs, 
here through the child-like simplicity, there through the freshness and 
delicacy of their imagery and feeling, and again by the boldness of their 
metaphor and by the scope of their fancy.” 80 Here is human thought from 
its beginnings to its culmination, as it were, and one will be surprised at the 
“ extraordinary fulness of disclosures ” made by the text towards “ philology 
and the history of civilization In short, it is a document of undying “ aesthetic 
value ”. Considering these lines, one feels constrained to know the actual 
meaning Kaegi attaches to his statement that the poetry of Rigveda “ belongs 
to the religious lyric.” 11 Probably he means the earnestness, intensity, 
profundity, and sincerity of these poets, as these are the most important 
things in religious consciousness. 

Inspiration is greatly religious; poetry and religion take their springs 
from it; and both pursue the same goal through different paths. As the 
Vedic seer sang, 

“ Manlfipafi prabharadhvam Manis&m 
YathS yatha matayab Santi Nfp&m” (101111). 

They proclaim themselves as poets of the great order and command us to 
treat them in that way; in this, they are completely justified. They are artists 
pure and simple haying their own literary academies called Sabhfi, Samana, 
Samiti, Vidatha and the like. They evolved the technique of poetry here 
after the example of their ancients. The works they have bequeathed to us 


** Adolf Kaegi, D» Rigveda, p. 35. 

« m, p. as. 


» Ibid., p 36. 

•» Ibid., pp. 4,35. 
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clearly reveal the traces of their theory of poetry and fine art, a short sketch 
of which has been presented before the last Oriental Conference. It 
is impossible to say whether they had any theories corresponding to rasa, 
dhavani and other schools of the latter day rhetoricians.* But we can assert 
that they recognised the perfect, indivisible unity of content and form, accept¬ 
ed the importance of the total impression, and acknowledged the influence 
of inspiration. Their comments on their own works reveal that they 
recognised embellishments, artistic finish, chiselling and, symmetry: 
that they demanded sweetness and pleasure; music and melody from a work 
of art; and that they recognised art as a great consoling factor (10-8*3) in 
the development and uplifting of the soul. 

Oldenberg believed that the origins of the Soma ritual are transparently 
clear in Rigveda. But a good number of the ptvamani hymns describe the 
process of preparing the juice and serve as a relief. The latter ritual is a sub¬ 
stantial development from the comparatively simple forms of the older one, 
according to him. And Martin Haug has tried to prove the exact contrary. 
Geldner observes, “ Oldenberg draws attention upon a principle of innova¬ 
tion, upon the application of individual verses—with the exception of a few 
—, which was foreign to the old ritual. It is against the spirit of old poetry 
to raise the attached Sukta to a rule instead of an art form. By the time 
of the Brahmanas the religious poetic art, and not poetry in general, is well 
nigh extinguished. The hotar has become the heir and privileged possessor 
of the old poetic treasure, as he was from olden times the proper person who 
uttered the riks at the ritual activities; but the spiritual production of the 
old poets has been at theosophy. Yajnavalkya, for example, is a poet in prose... 
In the later ritual the accompanying recitation is a stereotyped one.... But 
in Rigveda the novelty of the spoken—or sung-word counts much...The 
poet repeatedly assures us that he has composed the poem after a famous 
example in the manner of the classical ancient poets. These show the 
regulations of the art of the old K8vya.” They were highly keen about 
the artistic thing in a poem, which made theirs and those of their family 
appear afresh. There were others who sought to produce at least the same 
in a new garment. ” And truly a poet observes “ this is the ancient hymn 
of our forefathers” (3-39*2). With the decline of poetic art came die 
rise of novelty, and they began to remodel the works of a poet not at hand. 
“And with it disappeared the aesthetic element from the rituals; the free 
art was lost through the mechanical formulaic ways.” The Vedic poet was a 
versatile person, with a variety of occupations. He was skilled in the highly 


* Sec Poona Orientalist , 1944. 
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developed alankaras of the ancient poetic art, was well aware of the innume¬ 
rable tales, myths and exploits of the ancients, and knew the cosmogony and 
theogony. “He did not sing alone as the Bard in the more wordly gathas 
and nar&samsis, of fame and the liberality of his patrons alone; He was also 
the spiritual poet.” And then Geldner goes on maintaining that the Vedic 
poet had to compose “new hymns for the sacrificial fire on the wish and 
order of the royal Yajamana”. But this is true only of a few hymns, yet 
there was enough royal patronage: “The character of Rigvedic poetry is 
throughout courtly. The Maghava and Maghavanah are certain to be in 
most cases kings or members of the royal families. As regards the d&na- 
stutis, tradition tells us that they are “Rajnam dana stutayah”. The 
prince longs to enjoy his glory being sung to him. They bring satiety to his 
thirst for glory and to his vanity even. “As the scholar lives on brahmodyas 
so in the flowering times of poetic art, the poetic tournaments were arranged 
for the most part on the orders and under the personal presidentship of the 
royal members who could comprehend art, in the sabha.... They are called 
SQri”. Geldner attributes the rise of Rajarsis in this way. In those times 
it is not certain whether there was distinction between the classes of the Aryan 
community, if at all such classes existed. “The Rigveda gives in its ima¬ 
gery a reflected image of the Indian Court life. The life of the Kings is 
expressed there for all times in an unbridled way.” The search after gold, 
and the picture of the hataara are the outstanding features of the Vedic times, 
that appeared glaringly to these authors of the Vedische Studien. “In the 
wealthy imagery of the Rigveda there throng the hetaera and the sportive 
life so strikingly into the foreground.”* 2 

There is much of exaggeration in these lines, but what was said about 
poetry and poetic art of the Rigveda and those times in general can be taken 
as representing the correct view. The courtly patronage is evident through¬ 
out, if only we consider the monopoly enjoyed by the poets of a few families, 
even though they number seven hundred in all. They always took special 
pains to preserve and develop their artistic faculties. 

The magic word is called by them barhana gih; and the great speech 
which is manysided and versatile is puruci. As Geldner would have it Vipah 
£acy& (10- 61 • 3) is the dexterity or adroitness of the tongue (3 • 97-110). The 
father of speech (3-26 -9) is the teacher. As Rigvedic poetry was throughout 
h ighly ski lled and artistic, the poet must have learnt it from a teacher. And 
probably the father taught, his son.* 2 

** Geldner, Vedische Studies 11, pp. 150-55. Pischcl and Geldner, Vtd. stu .!. Introduction, etc, 

“ Geldner, iUd., IU, p. 109. 
i 
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Perfect representation and emotion characterise the domain of poetry. 
A great poet, observes Croce, is both a classic and a romantic, exhibiting 
.the finished touch and the highly developed emotional sensibility.* 4 Roman¬ 
ticism sets its value on human experience, on the hidden mystery, on the 
vision into the inside of appearances, and on the exaltation of the matter of 
the poem; and Classicism is its antidote. When the Rigvedic poets insisted 
on the unity of content and form, and when they demanded some excellences 
from art, they actually fused these contradictory elements harmoniously. 
These are represented by developing the intuition—expression phenomenon. 
Intuition is the “individualizing activity”, and the poet begins to utter his 
half seen vision as soon as this moment dawns upon him. The expression is 
only a partial representation of the experience and hence it begins to suggest. 

The artist can experience anything and everything with the calmness of a 
detached spirit. Hence as Croce observes, “he has the greatest passion and 
sensibility, and the greatest insensibility and serenity.” He can feel that 
Usas will be scorched mercilessly like a thief by the sun, and be sorry for 
it. He cannot remain idle when the Immortal glow appears. He can laugh 
and dance awhile when there is a funeral going on (10-18*3). Here the 
onrush of the emotion is not neglected; but only its speed is controlled; 
poetry is the expression of an intuition and a too swift emotion hampers a 
good expression. The feelings are deeply felt; ‘felt along the blood and 
in the heart,’ and are translated in terms of a language. The unity of content 
and form is their cardinal doctrine round which hover all other essentials 
of art. This being based upon an irrefutable theory of inspiration has made 
art a creation in their hands. This theory of poetry, as envisaged by the 
Rigvedic poets, has its leanings to an idealistic philosophy of {esthetics. 

From what has been stated above in these pages, and from what 
follows in the sections to come, it will be quite evident that Oldenberg and 
others of his way are not correct in deducing such conclusions.. A great 
number of the hymns actually arose from non-liturgical sources, from purely 
poetic flights and sublime imagination of the gifted few. It is here that we 
breathe the serene atmosphere of great inspired poetry. And Brunnhofer 
is not in the wrong completely, though he exaggerates a little, in being able 
to find in the Rigveda Sanhita “a prince of poets towering up out of the mists 
of primitive times.” We have to remember that they are not “primitive 
times”, but the last days of a mighty civilization , which have been washed 
away into the ocean of time never to return. For him, “the Veda is the 


* 4 8. Croce, Aeslhetik, and Breviary of Aetlhelik, 
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lark’s morning trill, of humanity awakening to the consciousness of its 
greatness .”- 5 Winternitz, of course, denies this claim completely;*® for 
he fails to notice the essential unity of the doctrine, poetic spirit, and ima¬ 
gery of the Rigveda. “Veda” etymologically means “Knowledge”. The 
poetry of the Rigveda strives after an elucidation, a poetic and mystic expo¬ 
sition of Knowledge conceived as light. Usas, and Savitar, the two 
important representatives of Light, are treated by the poets as the great 
awakeners; and naturally enough Usas, who brings consciousness to the 
Universe with her glorious dance, is really the “morning’s lark.” The under¬ 
lying current of Rigveda is Knowledge, awakening and U<as is typical of it. 

There are certain hymns or portions of the hymns that seem to have 
been specifically composed with the sacrifices in their minds. But they 
constitute a minority group in the Rigveda. A good number of the hymns 
were shown application in the rituals only later on; and this view will be 
strengthened completely when we come to consider their views on metre 
also.* It is this quality of Rigveda that has tempted most of the Western 
scholars to stamp it as an Indo-European document. If by Indo-European 
they mean a literary and poetic document, whose essential feature is uni¬ 
versality, then Rigveda is undoubtedly an Indo-European document, an 
anthology of universal poetry. 

The whole Sanhita is composed by a few families of poets. Though 
we note some seven hundred authors they come under eight or nine families, 
which again are interrelated. These clearly tell us that they “stood above, 
but not outside, the people”, as Hillebrandt observes .'- 7 Pure literature and 
literary dialect are, in a day, different from the dialect and conceptions of 
the people at large. Art is the monopoly of the gifted few; and it is some¬ 
thing that is inherited, not acquired. A poet is born, not made. Genius, 
which is the first requisite of a poet, is born with him; and only incidentally 
does he acquire talent. That is the very reason why great poetry is always 
universal and the Rigveda is a typical example. Hence it is no wonder that 
peoples of the world claim this for themselves too. And truly does Whitney 
tell us that “The Vedas appear rather like an Indo-European than an Indian 
record.” 2 ® And Max Muller observes that “as we are Aryans in language, 
that is in our mental life, the Rigveda is our own oldest book”. 

** Brunn hofer , Ueber den geist den indischen Lyrik, pp. 15, 42. Quoted by Winternitz. 

•* Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 1, p. 74. 

* See Proceedings of Benares Oriental Conference. 

17 Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologle, II, p. 4. 

*® Whitney, Language and its Study, p. 227. 
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Great poetry is always mystic. The seers had self-culture, sclf-conoen- 
tration, and contemplation of the sublimest things in nature; and even a 
cursory reading of the hymns addressed to U$as, sun, savitar, and r&trf prove 
this. The weird sights and sounds of the foaming are described in the 
celebrated hymn to Night (10 -127), observes Macdonell with a fine percep¬ 
tion of nature. The vivid strains in the hymns to Paijanya (5*83) and 
others reveal a remarkably close observation of nature, faithful and felicitous 
descriptions. 

The complex and eternal themes which ravished their poetic brains are 
purely intellectual, moral and spiritual ones pervaded entirely by the artis¬ 
tic touch and imaginative glow. The Rigvedic poetry is earnest, genuine 
and original, based upon the cardinal principle of a living faith. The 
quintessence of the art of the sages is represented successfully in the soma 
cult; and it is said in 9-67-31, 32 

The man who reads the essence stored by sages, the PAvamAni hymns. 

Tastes food completely purified, made sweet by MAtarisvan's touch. 

Whoever reads the essence stored by sages, the PAvamAni hymns, 

Sarasvati draws forth for him water and butter, milk and meath. 

Soma is vital principle of their life, of their religion, and of their art, without 
which everything is an impossibility. 


(To be continued) 



A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF THE STATUS OF 

SENSE-DATA 

Part V. Conclusion 

By Dr. W. S. Barlingay, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Barrister-at-Law 

It may, however, be urged that we are treading on thin ice and that the dif¬ 
ference between the sensum theory and the ‘ relational theory of appearing 
is not really so great as we have made it out to be. For on the sensum theory 
too, we are knowing in a perceptual situation not merely that the sensum 
has such and such qualities, but also that it has a certain many-one relation to 
the physical object. That is to say, we are knowing not merely some fact 
about the sensum but also some fact about the physical thing, to the effect, 
namely, that the sensum refers to it. But the crucial question is, as I have 
already indicated, whether on the sensum theory any satisfactory account 
can be given of the assumed fact of this ‘ objective ’ reference, and whether 
there are, on this theory, any means by which we could do so much as know 
that there are such things as physical objects at all. 

(e) The Function of the Sense-Organs in Perception. 

Certain special problems in connexion with the functioning of the 
sense-organs in perception seem to be suggested by the line of argument I 
have been following, and with these 1 will now briefly deal. 

At the outset, the question may be raised as to why, if the stimulation 
of any sense-organ conditions only the occurrence of a specific mental act 
of apprehension and does not condition the content apprehended, there 
should have been evolved a multiplicity of sense-organs in man and the 
higher animals. For had there been only one sense-organ the fact that dif¬ 
ferent qualities of things might be apprehended through this sense-organ 
ought to present no difficulty, seeing that ex hypothesi the function of a sense- 
organ is merely to serve as an instrument for giving rise to mental acts which 
when once directed upon an object may presumably be thought capable of 
apprehending the different qualities of that object. But this question would 
have point only on the presupposition that correlated with all the different 
qualitative characteristics of things there is but one kind of physical energy 
which serves in each case as stimulus to the sense-organ. Then, no doubt 
there would be no apparent reason why sounds should not be heard through 
the eye nor why colours should not be seen by means of the ear, since which¬ 
ever organ were affected a cognitive act would result which when directed 
upon an object would be apprehensive of its qualities. As a matter of fact, 

* 45 
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however, we know, on scientific grounds, that the same kind of physical 
energy is not concerned in the stimulation of the various sense-organs. 
On the contrary, it is a familiar scientific fact that, corresponding to the 
various qualities which they are said to have, physical things emit different 
kinds of energy, and each of the sense-organs seems to be so constituted as to 
be influenced by only one kind of stimulus. The eye, for instance, would 
seem to be affected only by light waves and the ear by air waves. Not only 
so. t We know also that the special sense-organs are differentiated into 
parts, each one of which is sensitive to only one species of stimulus and no 
other. Certain parts of the retina, for-instance, would seem to be sensitive 
only to wave-motions correlative with yellow and blue and others only to 
wave-motions correlative with red and green; the stimulus that emanates 
from a yellow object is different in kind from the stimulus emanating from 
a red object. 

In general, then, it is to be said that for each type of stimulus there is a 
corresponding sense-organ, or a part of what we call a sense-organ, which is 
sensitive to that mode of stimulation alone. So that the number of quali¬ 
ties which we can apprehend as characterising things is limited by the sense- 
organs which we possess. Obviously, it is theoretically conceivable 
that physical things have many more qualities than we are capable 
of apprehending and it may even be that animals, the structure of whose 
sense-organs is different from our own apprehend qualities in things which 
we do not. This consideration tells in two ways. On the one hand, it 
limits the number of determinable qualities, such as colours, temperatures, 
Qr sounds, which we can apprehend; and, on the other hand, it limits the 
range of the completely determinate or specific qualities apprehensible under 
each determinable. As an instance of the latter, it seems to me not un¬ 
reasonable to surmise that the range of specific colours in nature may be far 
greater than what we can actually be aware of. 

ft does not, however, follow that to every qualitative characteristic of 
the objects of apprehension there must necessarily correspond a difference 
of type in the stimuli which emanate from these objects. It seems to me 
far from certain that two or more qualities may not have correlative with them 
one type of stimulation. If this be so, it would follow that the same sense- 
organ or the same part of a sense-organ would be a means of enabling the 
mind to perceive two or more specific qualities in an object; and this seems 
to be the case in regard to presentations of oolour, shape and size. 

It may, indeed, be contended that it is not true that each one of the sense- 
organs is sensitive to only one kind of stimulation. For most if not all of 
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the sense-organs can be stimulated by an electric current, and the same elec¬ 
tric stimulus when applied to the car gives rise to a sensation of sound and 
when applied to the eye gives rise to a sensation of colour. This fact would 
seem to have a two-fold bearing upon our problem: 

(а) It may be taken to disprove the view that each one of the sense 
organs is sensitive only to one kind of stimulus and in that case it would 
seem to suggest that through the eyes sounds should be heard and through 
the ear colours seen. But this conclusion does not, in truth, follow from the 
facts of electric stimulation. For, granting that the sense-organs are alike 
sensitive to electric stimulation and that an electric stimulus is simple and 
not compounded of different kinds of stimuli, to which the sense-organs are 
ordinarily sensitive, no more would follow than that each one of the sense- 
organs is sensitive both to an electric stimulus and to its usually appropriate 
stimulus issuing from the physical object. It would not follow that it is 
sensitive to two or more types of stimuli, which under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, issue from a physical object. 

(б) It may be urged that the fact that a sense-organ, when electrically 
stimulated gives rise to the awareness of a quality corresponding to it, 
although there is no physical object having that determinate quality acting 
upon it at that time, shows that the function of the sense-organ is to produce 
the sense quality in question and not merely to act as an instrument of its 
apprehension. 

But is the evidence for the doctrine of * the specific energy of the nerve 
fibres’ so strong as it looks ? Even Lotze suspected a fallacy in the arguments 
by which it is supported. “ We know, ” he says, “ nothing of waves of 
sound which produce in the eye a sensation of light, nor of waves of lumini¬ 
ferous ether which produce tones in the ear.” 1 And that beyond question 
is true. The one stimulus alleged to be capable of producing the different 
sense-presentations and the different stimuli alleged to be capable of produc¬ 
ing the same sense presentation are either an electric current, or a mechanical 
impact that would naturally determine in the organism a modification of 
electrical euqilibrium. So that the question which Bergson raises may well 
be asked, whether namely, the electrical stimulus does not include different 
components that go along with sense-presentations of different kinds, 
and whether the function of each sense-organ is not that of extracting from 
the whole the component that concerns it. We should then have similar 
stimuli occasioning the apprehension of similar sense qualities and different 

1 Metaphysics, Vol. II, p. 206, J256. 
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stimuli occasioning the apprehension of different sense qualities. To speak 
more precisely, it is difficult to admit, for instance, that applying an electrical 
stimulus to the tongue would not occasion chemical changes; and these chemical 
changes are what, in all cases, we apprehend as tastes. So, again, since the 
physicist has been able to connect what he calls light with electro-magnetic 
distrubance, we may say, inversely, that what he calls electro-magnetic 
disturbance is light, in this sense, so that it really is what are called waves of 
light that the optic nerve is affected by when subjected to elcetrical stimula¬ 
tion. 2 And in that case, the content apprehended would either be an actually 
present colour in the environment, or a representation of one previously 
apprehended. It does not seeni to me, therefore, that weight can be attached 
to the argument here in question. 

Professor Stout's View of the Nature of Sensa 

1 have already examined the main reasons which have been advanced in 
support of the contention that the so-called sense-data are mind-dependent. 
But there are certain arguments that have been recently put forward by 
Professor Stout, in various papers and essays, with which we are now per¬ 
haps in a better position to deal than we should have been at an earlier stage 
of our discussion. 

First of all, let us be clear as to what precisely Professor Stout means 
by the assertion that sensa are mental in character. He certainly does not 
mean that sensa are states of mind in the same sense as believing, doubting, 
willing, and so on, are. “ Sensuous impressions... and sensory images,” 
he writes, “ are sharply distinguished from such ways of being conscious as 
supposing, believing, desiring, hoping, fearing and willing.” 3 He draws, in 
fact, a distinction between being subjective and being psychical. Acts of 
mind, such as believing and judging are both psychical and subjective, while 
presentations are psychical but not subjective. Presentations 44 exist only in 
being experienced and yet belong to the objective side of the subject-object 
relation.” 4 Indeed, so strenuous is he in insisting upon this distinction that 
he goes so far as to say that 44 we have no right to regard them (i.e., presen¬ 
tations) as mental in any sense in which what is mental is contrasted with what 
is material.” 5 Elsewhere he speaks of presentations as being ‘immediately 
experienced ’ or as being ‘ modes of immediate experience and by 4 imme¬ 
diately experienced ’ he means 4 ‘ what is actually an experience at any given 


3 Matter ami Memory, pp. 49-50. 

3 Some Fundamental Point* in the Iheory of Knowledge, p. 3. 

4 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1908-09* p. 231. 

4 Mind, 1922, p. 386. 
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moment as distinguished from future, past or possible experiences,” just as a 
headache is while it is being actually felt. In addition, then, to acts and pro¬ 
cesses, the mind must, according to Professor Stout, be regarded as com¬ 
prising (a) sensations, whether organic or those of the special senses, and 
(b) images. 

Let us look first at the criteria to which Professor Stout points for 
determining whether any given entity is mental or physical. ” Psychical or 
mental existence will,” he writes, “ consist in whatever so belongs to the 
constitution of a mind that change in it is eo ipso change in the mind and 
that if the mind ceased to exist, it would eo ipso cease to exist.”® Are these 
sufficient criteria? The second alone is plainly inadequate. For it may 
well be the case that an entity may cease to exist when the mind which appre¬ 
hends it ceases to exist and yet not be such as can be legitimately regarded 
as being a part of the apprehending mind in question. It is necessary to 
distinguish between being mental and being mind-dependent. If X be an 
entity which ceases to exist when M, the mind which apprehends it, ceases to 
exist, it does not necessarily follow that X must be mental. And sensa are 
a case in point. It may well be the case that sensa are mind-dependent, but 
that they are not, on that account, psychical facts. Furthermore, it may 
be true that an entity is existentially dependent on the physical thing the 
apprehending mind, and certain appropriate physical conditions in the region 
between the physical thing and the mind, e.g., a luminiferous ether, air and 
sense organs, so that it will cease to exist when either of these conditions is 
absent. And, as regards normal sensa, at any rate. Professor Stout holds 
that they are produced by the action of physical things upon the mind. If 
that be so, a sensum will cease to exist when any of the physical conditions 
which is instrumental in producing it ceases to exist. And then, according 
to the argument, there would be just as much reason for saying that sensa 
are physical existents as for saying that they are psychical. Consider, now, 
the first criterion. It may be stated as follows: If an entity X be so related 
to M, a mind, that whenever X acquires any new characteristic (say) c, M 
acquires a corresponding characteristic (say) q, then X must be mental. It 
is certainly true that if these conditions are fulfilled one possibility is that X 
is a part of M. But that is not the only possibility. The notion of ‘ change 
in the mind ’ is ambiguous. Suppose, for instance, that I am visually appre¬ 
hending a physical thing, which changes gradually as I am looking at it. 
Then, the change in the physical thing will be accompanied by a corres¬ 
ponding change in the content apprehended by the mind; and that will. 


• Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1908-09, p. 227. 
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in a sense, be change in the mind itself. But, from this, it obviously does 
not follow that what we have taken to be a physical thing must in fact be 
mental. I conclude, therefore, .that the criteria relied upon by Professor 
Stout for determining whether an entity is mental or physical are inadequate. 

I refer to this matter because it seems to me that Professor Stout not 
seldom assumes that if an entity ceases to exist when the apprehending mind 
ceases to exist it must be mental in the sense of being a part or constituent 
of the mind. For instance, he is fond of pointing out that a toothache or a 
headache, while it is felt, is immediately experienced and “is something, 
which exists only in being experienced.” “ If our existence as conscious 
beings were annihilated, it would eo ipso disappear whatever might happen to 
our body” 7 And he seems to imply (a) that a headache is undoubtedly mental 
and (6) that it is mental because it exists only in being experienced. In 
other words, he seems to hold that all entities which exist in being experi¬ 
enced are ipso facto mental. Hence one of his arguments would take this 
form; Sensations like headaches or toothaches are mental, because they 
exist only in being experienced. Sensa exist only in being experienced, 
and are, therefore, mental. 8 

Professor Stout is certainly not unaware of the difficulties that beset 
his view. He fully realises the awkwardness of supposing that red and green 
and extended objects are literally parts of the mind. He is faced with the 
same difficulty as that which faced Berkeley in regard to the contention 
that the esse of sensible things is per dpi. 9 But he thinks apparently that the 
difficulty can be lightened by a change of terminology. “ Though we can¬ 
not properly speak of a sense-presentation as green or yellow we may 
distinguish sensations of green and sensations of yellow.” 10 And the diffi¬ 
culty is further mitigated, he thinks, by a consideration of images and dream 
experiences. Images are coloured and extended and yet we do not feel any 
hesitation in supposing that they are in the mind. Why, then, should sensa 
which are coloured and extended not exist in the mind after the same manner ? 
The suggestion is plausible enough. But, instead of concluding that it 
removed the difficulty in the way of regarding sensa as mental existents, one 
may doubt whether the status that common-sense unreflectingly accords to 
images can be, in truth, upheld. This is no place for entering upon a 


’ tbla., 1508-09, p. 231. 

• Cf. ibUi., p. 231, 

• Cf. Principles of Human Knowledge, 49. 
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discussion of the nature of images; but there are good grounds for holding 
that images are not mental existents or indeed existents of any kind. u 

There is, however, another line of consideration which, as Professor 
Stout thinks, forces us to regard sensa as mental existents. In the first place, 
it is certain “ that what we call the colour of the external thing cannot be 
simply identified with that which is existentially present to consciousness, 
when someone looks at it.” 18 For “ if presentation-yellow (when one is, for 
example, perceiving a buttercup) is taken to be, by itself, identical with the 
yellow of the object, then, since the presentation-yellow may vary indefinitely 
for different percipients and for the same percipient under different conditions 
there must be a corresponding multiplicity of different yellows really belong¬ 
ing to the object.” 18 In the second place, sense-presentations are private and 
incommunicable experiences of conscious individuals, while physical things 
are public and can be apprehended by more persons than one. And in the 
third place, the facts indicated by what is called ‘ the specific energy of 
the nerve-fibres ’ show that the general nature of a sense-presentation 
depends not so much on the nature of the stimulus as on the structure of 
the sense-organs and their nerve-connexions. All these considerations go 
to prove, so Professor Stout argues, that sensa are not physical existents. 


11 “I submit, then, that we may fairly take the ways in which dreams are fabricated as 
a clue to what happens in the formation of ‘ images * strictly so called in normal waking 
experience. In each of the instances just cited what happens is dearly analogous to what we noted 
as happening in the case of a child gazing at a mass of fleecy clouds, or in that of the boy 
Abraham on the occasion of the night-journey with his sister. And T would invite the reader 
to compare the instances I have given of dream imagery in this section with the instances given 
in the previous section of imagery in the wakin* life. In point of fact, neither dream experiences 
nor the working of imagination in the waking life can be understood except by reference to 
what takes place in normal perception. In normal perception, the sense-content directly 
apprehended serves as the pivot around which we group a mass of revived factors and concepts, 
interpreting the whole in objective terms. The standard of interpretation is our normal 
experience. The data presented will be misinterpreted if either they are themselves apprehended 
with insufficient precision or if the circumstances attending the apprehension of them are in 
any way unusual. If the quantity of the content presented be too small, it its elements be 
confused, if the time available tor discrimination of those elements be excessively brief, it must 
be a matter more or less of haphazard or chance what specific interpretation be put upon 
the data in question. And considerations such as these make manifest, I think, (a) how impossible 
it is to draw any fixed line between what we call imagination and what we calf perception, 
and (ft) the probability that in imagination as in perception there is actually given sense-material, 
for the most part vaguely and confusedly apprehended, and often, no doubt, intra-organic in 
nature, which serves as the pivot around which the suggested 4 imagery * is grouped and hence 
interpreted in objective fashion/’ Professor Hicks in British Journal of Psychology , Vol. XV, 
Part II, pp. 143, 144. 

** Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society » 1908-09, p. 232. 

18 Some Fundamental Points in the Theory of Knowledge , p. 28. 
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I have already dealt with these considerations and Professor Stout him¬ 
self agrees that they are insufficient for proving that sensa are mental. So 
far as these arguments are concerned, he holds “ this to be far the most 
natural conclusion, namely, thaf they (i.e., sensa) are neither mental nor phy¬ 
sical.” 1 * But he thinks that there are positive reasons for supposing that 
they arc psychical existents; and to one of these on which he lays special 
emphasis I now turn. 

He urges, namely, that retention and revival are inexplicable, unless we 
assume that sensa are psychical existents. 15 The argument may be stated in 
some such way as the following:—Take such a perceptual situation as that 
in which I am ordinarily said to be visually perceiving a book. Then, on 
the view which Professor Stout is resisting, the sensum is actually a part 
of the surface of the book and the function of the mind is simply that of 
apprehending it. That is to say, it is the act of apprehension which alone 
belongs to the substance of the mind, while that which is apprehended does 
not belong to it, but to an entirely different substance, namely the book. 
“ The mind on this view is merely an activity, which skips and hops from 
one external object to another, but its own nature remains unmodified by the 
external things to which it is successively directed.” 1 * How, then, on this 
view, is it possible for the conscious subject to remember the book? For 
remembering involves retention and revival of previous experiences; and 
only that which belongs to the substance of the mind can be retained or 
revived. On the hypothesis in question, all that belongs to the substance of 
the mind are the mental acts of apprehension. We should, therefore, never 
be able to recall the features of the book, fn fact, all memory situations, 
all experience which involves in the smallest degree retention or revival of 
previous experiences, would be impossible. Not only so. We could not 
remember even our own previous mental acts. For there would be no mark 
by which we could distinguish one mental act from another. In the 
‘ apprehension of red ’ and the • apprehension of blue*, what is mental is 
ex hypothesi, simply the act of apprehending; and though the acts are 
numerically different, yet they are the same in kind in both cases. The 
two situations are different in virtue of the different objects, upon which the 
same kind of act is, so to speak, directed. Indeed, it would be hard to 
understand how a mere act of apprehension could be so much as retained 
in the mind. For an act which is divorced from its object is just nothing at 


14 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1908-09, p. 241. 
« Cf. ibid., p. 246. 

* ibid., p. 246. 
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all; and yet, on the view under consideration, it would seem that it is only 
such an act that can be either retained or revived. On the other hand, if 
we assume that the sensum is psychical, the difficulty, so Professor Stout 
thinks, disappears, seeing that then the mental act would be retained or 
revived together with the sensum. 

Professor Stout’s solution leaves open two possibilities (a) the sensum 
may be psychical but not a part of the mental act through which it is appre¬ 
hended ; ( b ) the sensum may be a part of the mental act. 

(a) Would Professor Stout’s difficulty be in any way diminished merely 
by supposing that the sensum is psychical in character ? If the sensum be 
not a part of the mental act of apprehension, the latter would remain equally 
empty though the former is psychical in character; and it would follow, that 
acts of apprehension, at any rate, could never be revived. The only advantage 
gained by supposing that sensa are mental would in that case, be that their reten¬ 
tion or revival might be conceivably explicable. But we should be landed 
with the paradoxical result that while we might, according to this view, 
remember a book which we had previously seen, we should not be able to 
remember the fact that we had previoulsy seen it. 

(b) We are, therefore, left with the other alternative of supposing 
that the sensum is not only psychical in nature but is a part of the 
mental act in and thiough which it is apprehended. This, from the passage 
just quoted, would seem to be implied in the contention that the mind is 
modified by ‘the external things, to which it is successively directed’; 
the modification, that is to say, would seem to be by way of addition of sensa 
to the successive mental acts, in and through which physical things are 
apprehended. But is this a tenable view ? It is often argued that the con¬ 
tent thought about cannot be separated from the thinking of it, or the thing 
perceived from the act in and through which it is perceived. The latter was. 
of course, the well-known contention of Berkeley. The main ground of 
this argument would appear to be that, unless we recognise that what we 
apprehend is part of the apprehension we shall find ourselves abstracting 
what we apprehend from the apprehension and then the act of apprehension 
will become empty. It is, of course, a notorious fact that there is no such 
thing as a bare act of apprehension, an act which is not directed upon any¬ 
thing in particular. Apprehension must, by the very nature of the case, 
be apprehension of something. But it does not follow, in the least, that the 
‘ something ’, which is apprehended or thought of must be either a part of the 
act through which it is apprehended, or be inseparable from that act. If 
we think of the blue sky, the blue sky does not thereby become a part of our 

6 
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act of thinking, nor does the blue sky cease to exist if we cease to think of it. 
It is also clear that, in thinking of blue, the mental act does not itself become 
blue. And yet that would appear to be precisely what the contention we 
are discussing virtually involves. 

Assuming, then, that the difficulty on which Professor Stout lays stress 
is a 'genuine difficulty, the solution of it which he offers would seem to be 
either inadequate or indefensible. But is the supposed difficulty a genuine 
difficulty ? Professor Stout thinks it is because he is all the while assuming 
that two acts of sensuous apprehension cannot be qualitatively different 
unless the sensa are somehow or other added on to them; and, no doubt, 
unless acts of apprehension are qualitatively different the fact of memory 
would appear to be inexplicable. This assumption is, however, by no means 
inevitable. We must distinguish between the content apprehended and the 
content or ‘ what ’ of the act of apprehension itself. I have urged that the 
content apprehended is so much of the total content of the object as is appre¬ 
hended at any particular moment. What will be the content of the act 
of apprehension ? Not awareness merely, but awareness of the content in 
question, or, adopting the language now so much in vogue, awareness of the 
sense-datum. If I am perceiving a penny, the content apprehended will be 
so much of the visual features of the penny as are apprehended, while the 
content of the act of thus perceiving it will be the awareness of those features 
and not bare awareness as Professor Stout seems to assume. It is clear, 
likewise, that two acts of apprehension will not only be numerically distinct 
but also qualitatively distinct. For, whenever two different objects, say 
X and Y are being apprehended, the content of the act of apprehension 
will be, in one case, the awareness of X, and, in the other case, the aware¬ 
ness of Y. And it is this content of the act of apprehension which is cap¬ 
able of being retained or revived. 

It may, however, be objected that, on our own showing, two mental 
acts will be qualitatively distinct only when the objects upon which they 
are directed are qualitatively different. Yet, supposing that on two occasions 
wc thought of the same entity X, then it would follow that the two mental 
acts, though numerically distinct, are qualitatively the same. Hence, even 
if the possibility of their being revived be admitted, yet the fact that we are 
able to remember that we thought of X on two different occasions would 
remain inexplicable. And we find that, as a matter of fact, we do remember 
different occasions on which we thought of the same thing. In the first place, 
however, it is to be noted that if this objection be valid at all it is equally 
applicable to Professor Stout’s view. For it does not rule out the possi¬ 
bility of two mental acts of apprehension being qualitatively similar though 
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numerically distinct. But, in the second place, the objection rests, I think, 
on a misapprehension. It is true that if we could have a series of successive 
mental acts the members of which are all qualitatively similar, there would 
be nothing to distinguish anyone of them from any other; and then it would be 
difficult to see how we could remember or recognise any one specific member 
of the series. As a matter of fact, however, in actual experience, we never 
do get such a series of successive mental acts all qualitatively similar to one 
another. Not only so. There is some positive evidence to which we may 
appeal. If we think several times upon the same thing we should, according 
to the view l am taking, expect to find that in general one would remember 
not the several specific mental acts of thinking but the content thought 
about which in all cases is the same. And this is exactly what we do find. 
For instance, we do not, as a rule, remember the specific mental acts through 
which we have thought about the theorems of Euclidean Geometry; we 
remember the theorems themselves. 

When we say that the content of a mental act is not mere awareness 
but awareness of (say) a specific blue, it should be noted that the rela¬ 
tion indicated by the word ‘ of' is unique. It certainly does not indicate 
that the awareness and the blue are two parts of a whole which is the mental 
act. It is perhaps natural enough to suppose that in the content of the mental 
act blueness must enter as a factor, since the phrase awareness of 
blue seems to contain blue as one of its constituents; and this would 
involve that the blue, which is the object of the awareness, is some¬ 
how tacked on to the awareness, so that they form together the content of the 
mental act. On this view, the blue and other sense-qualities would be retain¬ 
ed and revived and associated with each other; that is to say, they would be 
related to the apprehending mind as parts to the whole—a prima facie absurd 
view. 
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The object of the present paper is to investigate certain results involving 
Bessel functions and those functions associated with it like, ber and bei 
functions, Costello’s Bessel product functions of the first kind, etc. The 
operational representations of certain functions associated with the Bessel 
functions, such as Struve function and Lommel function are also given. 
The methods of operational calculus are freely used to derive all the results. 
This indicates the heuristic value of the operational calculus. For the 
theorems and results used in this paper reference may be made to the 
previous papers of the author. 
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From these equations we will obtain results involving Costello's Bessel 
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n » l 

II. In the relation 

oo 

Sin (z sin x) - 2 2 J**+i (0 sin (2n -f 1) x 
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replace z by | and interpret with the help of (114), (1-6) and 

a" . 1 

T(1 

we get 

bei [2VcTsJh jc] --2Z (\/2a) I*,^ (v'2a) sin (2 n+ 1) x (2*1) 

n rn 0 

Similarly from the result 

cos j"z sin — J 0 ( z ) + 2 27 J 2 „ (z) cos nx 
we obtain 

her ^2 ^ a sin [ V2a] I 0 [V2a] 

+ 2 E [ \/2a] T*, [Via] cos nx (2*2) 

n m 1 

Putting x = j in (2-1) and x —n in (2-2) we have 


bei (2 v a ) - 2 27 ( )* Jg« i (v ia) 1(\/2a) (2 • 3) 

B® 0 

ber[2V“]~ Jo [V2a] I 0 [V2a)+ 2 27 (—J 2 „ [Via] [\/2a](2*4) 

a at 

y2 

If we put a j- in (2*3) and (2 -4) we will get results due to Mitra 8 Further 

results from (2 1) and (2-2) can be obtained if we substitute for the trigo¬ 
nometrical functions of x their operational representations. Those will be 

toi [ 2 V r +-p'. 


oo % 1 | 

p* ± + l) 2 (VSci) 4*n (V2a) (2*.5) 

^iVrr?] 

- Jo(V2a) I 0 (V2a) +2^r pi + w 3* (V2a) 1*. (V2a) (2*6) 


III. 


and 


Lastly if we add the two results 

pL = j„ 00 o» (f) - 2 J 2 (z) Ox (0 + 2 J* (z) O, («)••• • 

- J„ (z) O, (0 + 2 Jx (z) O, (0 + 2 J, (z) Qi (/)•••• 
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and change z into iz in the resulting equation we get 

, 4 + z , - Jo (*> Oo (0+ 2 £ (-)" I,„ Or) O* (f) (3-1) 

2 

We can transform this by the substitution z — _ into 


dW-p‘’(p) 0 ° <,>+2 J (-r^g)o»(0 

This gives after interpellation with the help of (1 -9) the result 
2 ^ sin** = W<” (2Vx) O 0 (0 

+ 2 5 (-)" W<‘* (2Vx) O* «) (3-2) 


IV. We will now obtain the operational representations of some 
functions. First let us take the function 1 L, (x) defined by 

r M _ « _ (±*)" 2 " +1 __ . 

4 ( ) r r 0 r(r“+i)'rTv+>+i) 


Change x into Vx in this, multiply by x? and then change x in the 
resulting equation into xy and divide by y, we get 


( x \2 °° x r> r 1 y r ' J 

y) L " (Vxy) = r f # 2^» ^Tr'(r+ |lTT^+l) 

Substitute for jc and y on the right hand side their operational representa¬ 
tions. We have 

if x % ~ and y ~= ~ 

P 9 


(*)* K Wxy) 


9 2F 1 ,f 0 

~ 2 "+ *p»+irqi (* ” fpq) 

. _1 Vq _ 

“ 2*’ - 1 p*-} f4f9 — 1] 


(4 1) 


Similarly we can obtain the operational representation of ^0* H„ (v*)’) 


where 1 


H ?r ’(-rOxY *** 1 

r (r +*)(rv +7 +T) 
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Following on the lines similar to the above we get 


y(Vxy) --.v 2«--‘/>»-*(! + Apq) 


(42) 


We will now obtain the operational representations of Ster and Stei functions 
from this. For this purpose change x into xi 3 , we get 

.<*' + Vq 


/X\z u f .... I s0,+ I ' 

(>•) ^ V * J; ' ^ ~ 2" - 1 jr- T [4/T^T- /] 


But 

Hence 


.. \/q exp [| ni (v_+ J)] 

^ 2»'|4w - /] 


Ster,, x ± i stei„ x — H„ (xi *) 

( v) 2 l Ster » (Vxv) 4- i Stei, (Vxv)] 

Separating into real and imaginary parts, we have 

f x \i Qt.r /-„ ~ cos | (V + 1) 7r - sin f (v + 1) it (4 ~ 

\y) Ster, Vxy — 2"-* p*-* q~* (Mp^ q* + l) ' ^ 

and 

/x\ 2 C ,. r . 4pq$\n |(v+ \)n+ cosj (•»+ 1)» (4 a\ 

( y) StC1 " ^ - ~2>^p'-iq-l (l6p*q*+ l) (4 4) 

Now take the associated Lommel function 6 (x) defined by 

W ~ 

J oo („)« x im 8 ** 1 2 

~!?+■* m f 0 WV~(i + i 7*+"f v + in) T (|+'i m- f H- 
where ^ ± v =£ odd negative integer, and multiply both sides by x*", change 
x into xy and then divide the resulting equation by \* v we have 

(f)* K* (*v)= 

oo 

E 


1 

ajii+'B 


^ „ y* 4 a/i l 8* -i- 2 y* m + 1 * 


m «■ 0 


r(| + 4 v+ rw) F(|+ i p—T[v+ ni) 

Now replacing x and .v by xi and y* and interpreting operationally the 
right hand side with the help of x«J, y= ~ and simplifying we get 

(j>) 2 ^ ~~ 


e-=r^Er (1 + 1<M> 


(4-5) 
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Hence 


r[i(l+f*+ r)] r{i(l+^- „)] (4-6) 


(*)**,, ttV*v) 


.. 1 r[}(i + „+..)]nHi+/*-v)] ,. 7> 

~ 2 m-T" i ^ > 

q 2 (1 + 16 pq) 


(L2 _ 

P 2 


V. So far we have obtained the operational representations of func¬ 
tions involving two variables. We will now get the operational relations 
for functions of one variable only. We have the Mejer’s Integral* 


j e-^ 4 Mi ,(v) v** + l dv 

r( 2 +jt+ a) 

2-**/■(’ + «+-) /'(!+$ - 2 ) 

r. 2 + m+ A 3-f/^-f A . 3 + p+ v 3 + /u— v ' 1 -l 

j r 2 j^i, ^ , 2 > 2 ’ “ 2 ~~ * ~4?J 

If we put in this v*~- x and t—P and simplify we get 


p j e~ px ( \/x) x x dx 

r ( 2 ’+ „+ A) 3F, [l. 2 ±|±\ ?±§±» . 3 + ^4-v 3 +_ 1(J ,j 

' “ 2 ^-rpTfi+TT (I +Tm+W 7 r (fTijr-fy) - 

Hence we get 


* x (V*) 

r(2+M+ A) 3F, [ 1 , 2 ±|±i,i±|±*Jt±|+r,l+jp-'; _ 

..2i6iTrpi+. " 

Using (4-6) we have 

> /i\. f* (2 -b -f- A) 

** V. (W = jjnyvi x £.+ iy.-^ 

icfi 2 + /*+A3 + /i+A i 34 , /*4“v3-l-/*—v 1 1 

3F *l 1 ' 2 * 2 ’ “ 2 ' ' “2 ; -&j 

The results (5-1) and (5-2) are true provided R(^+*)> — 
R 0*) — R (v) > — 3. 

The following are the particular cases of (5 1) :— 



(5 1) 


(5-2) 
2 and 
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(i) Put A = i — v we have after using the duplication formula of the 
gamma functions 

Vx (Vx) == ' yV ’ ~ 3/j 1 ] 

^ V» -» (i + 4/> 2 ) R (p) > - 2 ' 3) 

(ii) Put u~ a— f}~ 2, A== 1 — a — (8, and use the duplication formula 

we get 

X 1 ~ ^ j _ p ( \/-*) 

^7ST^?-'»^ 2F >[ , - } -* i * : -4*] (5 ' 4) 

VI. Mclachlan 4 has obtained the operational forms of Costello’s 
Bessel product functions of the type 

Vx VC* (2Vx) == - T, (?) R 0)> - 2 
, I, (?) R(v)>0 
X?’(2Vx)== I„ Q R (*)> - 1 
V<‘* (2Vx)^/>*T, Q R(")> * 

Humbert 7 has obtained the form Xj [--2V2«]% (-)" J„ We will now 
obtain the forms for the functions 

W(-Vlx). XTP*).*- 1 W(^).V»(^j), a i«l*W«(^)- 

For this we use the theorem : 


M (*>■ * (**> ■# £ / *' 4 ' / (fi) ■ 


Applying this to XJ 1 " [—2 V2tx] we get 


Xi 6> [-2 V2/ 


^ v» / 


CO p*s* 


e 4 (~) 2 J„(4V)<fc 


Si ^ 


. p(-r f g-n'inWdt 
“ XVr J * Vt 
0 
ft 

( _)2 2 «- r(»+i) 
ViTp^TnTV) 

2Fi J^H n + i)' i( w +#)i 
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or 


i rti 


n 

\2 


2F t fi(n+i).H«+*);«+!; ~y\ ( 6>l ) 

jc 

using the integral (2) p. 385 B.F. and changing x into w '^ t * ie corres¬ 
ponding change in p. 


Apply the theorem to XJ, M (2 \/x) we have 


0 

* TvS / 


1.(2 s*)ds 


oo n* 

-?*kp dx 

Vx 


£«. ■(?) R (”>>-> 


(6-2) 


using the integral (5) p. 387 B.F. Similarly applying the theorem succes¬ 
sively to xr*Z™(2Vx), V*, M (2y/x) and y/x Wi M (2y/x) and using the inte¬ 
gral (6), p. 388 B.F. we get after transforming the results obtained by 


changing x into so that p changes into 2y/2p, the relations 





]~ -g Q^4o*)O 4 - D* R (H)>i 

(6*3) 



v -' tii] * 

QX(r*)(P*-i) R(»)># 

(6-4) 

and 







. 2/> 0 ( P*) » 7 

=? ,r (^-151 

(6-5) 
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*• M AY A-V ADA ’* 


OR 

A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY 
OF WORLD-ILLUSION 

By S. S. Barungay, M.A. 

The word Maya-vada may have many meanings. In its wider application 
it may mean the whole theory of Advaitism and may thus include all the 
cardinal doctrines of Advaitism, such as the reality of Brahman, the 
illusoriness of the world, and the relationship between Jiva and Brahman 
on the one hand, and Maya and Brahman on the other. In its more 
restricted sense, however, Maya-vada may mean only the doctrine of the 
illusoriness of the world. In the present essay I propose to discuss MSy5- 
vada in this restricted sense. In this connection I will consider the follow¬ 
ing questions: (1) Why is the world of our perception to be regarded 
as illusory? (2) Can it be intelligibly held to be unreal? (3) What is the 
cause of this world-illusion ? or is it without any cause? (4) If the cause 
of the world-illusion is an entity other than Brahman, what is the relation 
between the two ? I shall begin by stating the answers which Advaitism 
gives to the above questions, and then examine whether the answers 
can be maintained justifiably. 

However, before proceeding with the subject proper, it is necessary 
to point out that Advaitins regard Upanishads as the first and last 
authority for their doctrine. The authority of the scriptures as a means of 
knowledge must not be challenged. And in fact many supporters of 
Advaitism assert that it seeks only to give clearer expression to the truth 
which is already contained in the scriptures. It is, of course, true that 
Advaitism does not rely simply on Shruti but also adduces arguments in 
favour of its thesis. But SankaracMrya, the greatest teacher of the 
doctrine has clearly said that argumentation is never conclusive 1 and may 
lead anywhere. But if Shruti is to be the last authority then it is clear that 
the doctrine can neither be maintained nor refuted on the grounds of pure 
reason. But Philosophy is a rational enquiry into the nature of Reality; so as 
a student of philosophy I shall confine myself solely to the rational part of the 
doctrine. There are, indeed, reasons to doubt whether the scriptures can be 
regarded as the final authority to decide what is and what is not. 


1 I ^ark&pratUith&n&t, cf. Bmhma-Siltra, Samkara-bhisya. 
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(1) Thus within the scriptures themselves three kinds of passages are 
found. Some of them definitely advocate the theory of Advaitism. But 
some are definitely against it. And there are other passages which are 
more or less indifferent and can be interpreted either way. Now the 
question that will naturally arise is which passages are more reliable. 
But the scriptures cannot themselves decide this issue. Many interpreters 
of the Vedanta Sutras, taking their stand on the scriptures have arrived at 
conclusions which are altogether different from those of Advaitism. Under 
these circumstances it would be better not to adduce any scriptural testimony 
for maintaining any theory. 

(2) Secondly, if it be said that Sruti (but not perception or reason) is 
the only valid means of knowledge, then all our philosophical thought 
is likely to end in utter scepticism. Even scriptural texts would be of no 
use as a means of knowledge unless they be heard, and thus perceived. 
If so, perception too, along with scriptures, becomes a source of knowledge. 
If perception does not give correct knowledge at any time, how can the 
scriptural texts ? To the extent we believe that the scriptures give us true 
knowledge, perception must also be admitted as a valid means of knowledge. 

Let us now consider why the Advaitins think that the world of percep¬ 
tion is illusory. The reason why they think so is that according to them 
there is only one reality which is a differenceless, changeless, and attribute¬ 
less consciousness or Brahman. It follows that if there be only one reality 
and if that reality be Brahman, then the world cannot be real unless it is 
supposed to be identical with Brahman. But how can the world of multi¬ 
plicity, difference, change, and attributes be identical with the attributeless 
Brahman ? Hence this world must not be real. 

Still, it cannot be denied that the world appears, unreal though it be. 
What is the ground of this appearance ? If there be any ground it must be 
Brahman. For, Brahman is the only reality that there is. But though in 
this way Brahman is the ground of the world illusion still it cannot be 
regarded as its cause. If something is the effect of some other entity which 
is real, then the effect cannot be regarded as unreal; and if the world is 
the effect of Brahman then it would automatically follow that the world has 
the same order of existence as is enjoyed by Brahman. But this would imply 
two realities. Besides if Brahman be the cause of the world then it cannot 
be pure. So Brahman should not be regarded as the cause of the world. 

Nevertheless, Brahman is the ground of the world appearance. That 
is. Brahman may be regarded as giving birth to the world of diversities 
without itself undergoing the least change in its nature. In our ordinary 
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experience we meet with illusions where one entity appears in the place of 
another. In such experiences we find that the illusory thing does not affect 
the nature of the reality in which it appears. Thus we may see a snake 
where there is really a rope. But the appearance of the snake does not 
change in any way the actual rope. The appearance of the world in 
Brahman is to be understood in a similar way. 

For proving the illusoriness of the world the advocates of the doctrine 
usually give the following four arguments 2 : The world is illusory, 
(i) because it is an object of knowledge, (ii) because it is non-intelligent, 

(iii) because it is a whole made up of parts, /.<?., because it is created; and 

(iv) because the things of the world are limited in respect of (a) space, 
(b) time, and (c) one another. The arguments may be expressed syllogist- 
ically thus:— 

Major premiss 

Whatever is an object of knowledge, whatever is non-intelligent, what¬ 
ever is made up of parts or created, and whatever is limited is illusory, 
just as the silver which is seen in the place of a shell is illusory. 

Minor premiss 

The world is an object of knowledge, is non-intelligent, is created, and is 
limited. 

.•. The world is illusory. 

Now it seems clear enough that there is no formal fallacy in the 
above syllogism and as soon as we admit the major premiss, the conclusion 
inevitably follows. Nor does the major premiss seem to be untrue. No 
fallacy of ‘ illicit major ’ is involved here unless it be a fact that some 
object of knowledge or some non-intelligent thing, etc., is real. But are 
there not things which are objects of knowledge, or are non-intelligent, 
etc., and are still real ? For example, an objector may urge that “ a pot ” 
is an object of knowledge and still everybody knows that it is real. 
Hence it may be said that there is an undue assumption in the major 
premiss. But is it really so? When the point at issue is whether the 
whole world is illusory or not, no particular thing in it can be accepted 

* Cf. Advalta Slddht— 

(«|) sqruft fifOTT I Prapancho mithyi driSyatvit. 

(^) spflit fa«fl iprwtt, I Prapancho mithyi Jadatvit. 

(?) Jmh fawn qft faww?! 1 Prapaflcho mithyiparicchinnatvit. 

(v) snpjf'fatsjr ifrfaWttl. I Prapancho mithyi antfitvit. 
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as real, and pointed out as an exception to the major premiss. We can 
speak of only four kinds of things using the word thing in a most general 
sense in which it includes even a * patent absurdity \ These four things 
are: (i) the Atman, whose existence is not doubted by any of the 
disputants; (ii) the empirical world; (iiii the illusory, like the silver which 
is seen in the place of a shell; and (iv) a ‘ patent absurdity like * the son 
of a barren woman ’. Now of these four things there is no dispute about the 
three things, viz., the Atman, the illusory, and the “patently absurd”. 
There is a dispute only with regard to the status of the empirical world. 
Besides the empirical world, there is only one thing, namely, the illusory 
which is an object of knowledge, and is non-intelligent, etc. Thus once it is 
argued on the basis of the method of “ Presence and Absence ” 3 that what¬ 
ever is an object of knowledge, whatever is non-intelligent, etc., is illusory 
no fault with the argument can be found out. For, no one can show 
to the contrary. Of the possible four “things ” in the world the remaining 
two, viz., the Atman and the * Patently Absurd ’ are neither the objects of 
knowledge, nor non-intelligent, etc. So once it is asserted that whatever is an 
object of knowledge, non-intelligent, etc., is illusory there is nothing in the 
world on the basis of which we can argue that something is an object of 
knowledge, non-intelligent, etc., and is still real. 

It has been pointed out in the above section that MayS-v&da makes 
a distinction between the “ illusory ” and the patently absurd. According 
to it though the world is illusory still it is not an absolute non-entity like 
the "son of a barren woman”. “ Illusory ” is a category by itself, which, 
though it has the same ontological status of unreality, is not describable 
as real or unreal. In fact M2ya-v&da grants some reality, even to illusions. 
We cannot assert that an illusory object is unreal. For, it is actually perceived 
in the same way as any other object which is commonly accepted as real, 
such as a pot. Nor can it be regarded as real. For, with the rise of 
the right knowledge, the illusory object no longer appears to be where it was 
formerly seen. The fundamental difference between real perception and 
the illusory perception lies in this that the former is un-contradicted and 
uncancelled, while the latter is contradicted and cancelled. Thus the object 
of illusion is describable as neither real nor unreal. It is indeterminate or 
anirvachanlya. The world too, which is an object of cosmic illusion has 
a similar status. 

* Amaya and Vyatireka (ctlfafo). Sometimes the method of agreement and 

difference is supposed to be the same as the method of Anvaya and Vyatireka 

But it is not so. ♦ 
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Let us now pass on to the question: “ What is the cause of this world- 
illusion ?” An illusory object, though ultimately unreal, still appears to us. 
So there must be some cause for its appearance. There must also be some 
cause for veiling the real object or the substratum of the illusion. By the 
law of parsimony these two causes may be supposed to be one. The 
Advaitins name it as MfiyS, Avidya, or Ajnana, which itself is to be 
positive in nature, and has the power of concealing the real from our sight 
and manifesting false appearances. This Ajnana, it is argued, is certainly 
not the mere absence of knowledge. For, from mere negation of an entity, 
nothing positive can be produced. This ignorance, too, like the world, 
or any other object of illusion, is regarded as indeterminate, i.e., neither 
real nor unreal. It cannot be regarded as real; for, if it is real, then the 
ignorance would be either a different reality from Brahman, or it would be 
a part or an attribute of Brahman. But on Advaitic philosophy neither 
of the alternatives can be maintained. If Ajnana is a real part or attribute 
of the substratum then the true knowledge of the substratum would involve 
the knowledge of the ignorance also, and the ignorance would not be 
destroyed even when the true nature of the substratum is known to us. 
So AjnSna is not real. Nor can it be said to be unreal. For, this Ajnana 
is able to bring about effect, viz., that of veiling the substratum and show¬ 
ing up an illusory appearance there. Neither the act of veiling nor the 
act of showing an appearance can be supposed to belong to the substratum. 
Hence, we have to admit as their cause a positive entity, which has been 
named as Ignorance. This positive entity, therefore, cannot be unreal. 
Thus, Avidya is neither real nor unreal. This being an entity which is 
neither real nor unreal cannot be supposed to affect the non-duality and 
changelessness of Brahman which is absolutely real. So the Advaitins think 
that the fourth question which was raised in the beginning of the essay, 
viz., about the relation between Brahman and the Ignorance does not arise. 

The arguments which an Advaitin adduces in favour of this positive 
entity, Ajnana, are chiefly based on the consideration of the following:— 
(1) our experience of it in waking life and deep sleep, and (2) our experience 
of illusion. As I have considered the arguments based on the experience 
of illusion in the above section, in this section l shall confine myself only 
to the arguments following from our experiences in waking life and deep 
sleep. It is argued that unless Ignorance be something positive in nature 
we cannot properly understand judgments like (i) “I am ignorant”* 
(ii) “ I do not know the meaning of what you say “ I slept happily and 


♦ 8^ : I Atom ajnah- 5 erjwq; ! Taduktm ortham naJMmf 
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did not know anything”,* etc., which we make about ourselves from time 
to time. Ordinarily one would interpret ignorance as the negation or 
absence of knowledge (itmmijnawbhava). But if Ajn&na be a mere absence 
of knowledge, then, the knowledge jnana) would be the pratiyogin of 
Ajnana, i.e., Ajnana would not be intelligible without reference to knowledge. 
So the experience of ignorance as expressed in the judgment “ I am ignorant ”, 
would include also the experience of knowledge. But when 1 have an 
experience of knowledge it cannot be said that I have no knowledge or 
that there is absolute absence of knowledge in me. That is, if ignorance be 
equivalent to absence of knowledge the experience of ignorance would be 
impossible. And yet we do have the experience of ignorance. So, 
ignorance cannot be the same as absence of knowledge. Similar conclu¬ 
sion follows from the statement: “ I do not know the meaning of what you 
say ”, Like the previous statement “ I am ignorant ” this statement also 
should be thought to give us the knowledge of “ positive ignorance ”; 
otherwise the difficulties and contradictions which arose in the case of the 
statement “I am ignorant” would also arise here. The same conclusion 
follows from a consideration of the experience of deep sleep. Immediately 
after getting up from sleep, a person says, “ I had a sound sleep and did 
not know anything”. Now the vedantin says that, by the statement 
“ I did not know anything ” we should mean that he knew ignorance. 
“I did not know anything” seems to be a case of past experience as it 
refers to the period when the person was sound asleep. Thus it cannot be 
the case of an actual experience. Rather this seems to be a case of 
memory. But there can be a memory only of positive experience and not 
of a mere absence of knowledge. Thus “ did not know anything ” must 
be referring to some actual experience at the time of deep sleep. But 
here as we have no remembrance of any particular experience, “ I did not 
know anything” must be a memory of the ignorance itself. 

It may be objected that in the deep sleep there is a complete absence of 
all consciousness; and when a person says, he did not know anything he is 
referring to this complete absence of all know ledge. Thus it may be said that 
the absence of knowledge is not known by memory but by inference. But can 
‘‘I did not know anything” be justifiably held to be the case of inference? 
If it is a case of inference, then, it must either be on the basis of the absence 
of memory at the time of the deep sleep, or on the basis of a universal pro¬ 
position. But “ I had a sound sleep and did not know anything ” does not 
seem to be a case of absence of memory. For then he could not have 


* garagq ara'srq * I Sukham aham aswapnm na kUuMdamUiam. 
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said: “I had a sound sleep". On the contrary this seems to be a 
case of memory. Again this does not seem to be an inference from a 
universal proposition. For, in order to assert a universal proposition, 

“ Wherever there is a sound sleep, there is* an absence of knowledge,” 
a person must independently know at least one instance of deep sleep, 
where there is an absence of knowledge. When any instance to this 
effect cannot be found by any other means, no universal connection 
between deep sleep and the absence of knowledge can be asserted. 
And unless there is a universal connexion or ‘ vyapti ’ between the deep 
sleep and absence of knowledge “ I had a sound sleep and did not know 
anything ” cannot be a case of inference. Thus, because the judgments 
like “ I am ignorant ” or “ I had a sound sleep and did not know any¬ 
thing ” cannot be satisfactorily explained if we mean by ignorance, a mere 
absence of knowledge, ignorance, as a positive entity has to be admitted. 

So far, 1 have tried to give a fairly reliable account of the theory of 
Maya. But can the theory be maintained in the form in which it is 
stated above? I think it cannot be justifiably maintained. Let us 
examine the theory at length. 

Positive Ignorance 

The conception of positive ignorance as the cause of the world- 
illusion, has been variously criticised by various philosophers. And I think, 
even from the standpoint of Advaitism there seems to be no reason for 
positing a cause for the world-illusion. If a person tries to explain the 
world-illusion on the principle of causation and posit ignorance as the 
cause of it, the matter will not end here. As ‘Ignorance’ is not one 
with Brahman, the question that will naturally arise is: What is the cause 
of Ignorance? And there would not be any satisfactory answer to the 
question. It is true that in order to meet this difficulty Advaitism posits 
Ignorance to be beginingless, but still the logical difficulty remains unsolved. 
Further if Ignorance be the cause of the world-illusion, what is the relation 
of Brahman and Ignorance ? If Brahman by itself without the help of any 
other agency could bring about ignorance, it should be able to bring about 
also the world-illusion without the help of any other cause; and then 
there would be no necessity of positing Ignorance as the cause of the 
world. If, however, Ignorance be an effect which is real, then Brahman 
would not be the only reality and there would be a dualism. 

The arguments which are put forward to show that we have a 
knowledge of Positive Ignorance, are also not conclusive. Expressions 
like “ I am ignorant ” do not mean that l have the knowledge of ignorance. 
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It means that I am not omniscient and do not know everything in the 
world, though I might be knowing something. Similarly about the deep sleep. 
The question is whether in deep sleep we have simply a pure consciousness, 
or the knowledge of ignorance, or a rudimentary vague consciousness, or 
a complete absence of consciousness. It is true that a man does say that 
he slept happily and did not know anything. But what is the analysis of 
the expression “ Did not know anything ”? One can use such an expres¬ 
sion when one has a knowledge of ignorance and then remembers it; or 
when one has a complete absence of knowledge; or when one has some 
knowledge but does not remember it. Now the precise meaning of the 
expression “ did not know anything ” can be settled only by analysing the 
phenomenon of deep sleep; and this is a matter of experiment. The view, 
however, that is generally advanced, nowadays, is that even in what is 
called the state of deep sleep we have some rudimentary consciousness 
or a very vague knowledge of objects. Now if the above analysis be 
correct, then, the expression, “ did not know anything ” may mean “ do not 
remember anything”, and that is the end of the matter. Similar is the 
case with the statement “ I do not know the meaning of what you say ”. 
This sentence cannot mean that I have the ignorance of what you say. 
It means that I know that you are saying something, I also know that 
what you say has a meaning, but I do not know what that particular 
meaning is. It is, thus, clear that even when we use ignorance in the 
sense of absence of knowledge, it stands neither for a state which is 
absolutely devoid of knowledge, nor for a state of positive ignorance. It 
may be admitted that a person cannot strictly be said to know a state of 
absence of knowledge, unless we have the state of knowledge. But there is 
no harm, if, after we have the knowledge of an entity, we refer to the 
previous state in which we bad no knowledge of it, as a state of the absence 
of the knowledge of that entity. There is, thus, no necessity of supposing 
Ajnftna to be something different from the illusion itself. 7 

The Three-fold Division of Real, Unreal and Illusory 

The category of ‘ illusory’ plays a great part in the theory of M&y&. 
But this category is regarded to be different from both the real and the 
unreal. Thus, as we have seen, according to MfiyS-vSda there would be 
three kinds of entities. On what basis is this three-fold division made? 
What is the fundamentum divisions of this distinction? It seems two 
different principles are employed here. The distinction between * real ’ and 
‘ illusory ’ is made on the basis of the principle that the knowledge of what 


» Cf." Ajnan," Prof. G. R. Malkani’s article. 
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is illusory is cancelled, and what is real is not cancelled. On the other hand 
the distinction between ‘ unreal' and ‘ illusory ’ is made on the principle 
that what is an Object of perception cannot be unreal. For, it is clearly 
said, “ How can an object of illusion be unreal when it is actually given 
to us?” Now it is clear that if a division like real, unreal and illusory 
is to be made it should be according to one principle and not two. If 
two principles are employed simultaneously then the division cannot be 
exhaustive and there is likely to be a fallacy of cross-division. 

Let us examine the principle according to which “illusory” and “unreal” 
are distinguished. The principle is that what is an object of perception cannot 
be unreal. Now what does this principle imply? Why cannot the object 
of perception be unreal? The only possible answer to such a question 
is that so long as it is perceived it exists, or is actually there. But to say 
that a thing exists is the same thing as to say that it is real. So whether 
the principle is correct or not, the distinction between unreal and illusory 
is a distinction between unreal and real; and if this is so, then the 
division is made according to the principle that which is perceived is real. 
Whether this is a right principle or a mere prejudice one would not 
think of making distinction of illusory and unreal without some such 
pre-supposition. However, what I want to point out is that if this is the 
principle which is presupposed by M&ya-vfida then it cannot be rejected 
later on; for, it would mean a shifting of the ground. But, in fact, 
Mflyfi-vada wants to prove just the opposite of this, viz., that whatever is 
perceived is unreal. It seems to me that there is a plain contradiction between 
the two positions and if we start with the one we cannot end with the other. 

Even if we accept the other principle of division namely whatever is 
uncancelled is real, we shall not get, as a result three things called real, 
unreal and illusory. Instead, we shall have only two things namely real and 
illusory. The unreal that is the patently self-contradictory cannot be 
connected with this principle at all. For, it is neither cancelled nor 
uncancelled. It is held that nothing but what appears can be cancelled; 
but the self-contradictory never appears. 

Nor can we formulate a single prinicple of division by combining the 
above two, so as to get the division of real, unreal and illusory, which will 
be accepted by Advaitism. For according to the proposed combined prin¬ 
ciple, “that which is perceived and is not cancelled” would be real; 
“that which is perceived, but is later on cancelled” would be illusory; 
and, “ that which is neither perceived, nor cancelled ” would be unreal. 
Now, of these three definitions Advaitism may accept the definition of the 
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“illusory”. But Advaitism cannot accept the definition of the “real": 
and unreal, for it goes against its very thesis. According to Mfiyfi-vfida the 
“ real ” is neither perceived nor cancelled. But according to the above 
principle of division, it is the definition of “ unreal ”. 

It seems then necessary for Mfiyfi-vfida not to make any distinction like 
real, illusory and unreal. There should only be two categories real and 
unreal. And this division can easily be made without employing the above 
two principles. These two principles are only commonsense tests for 
deciding whether a certain object is real; and the theory of M&y& ought to 
reject them if it has to give a consistent philosophy. It is true that there 
seems to be a different order of existence between the contradictory like 
a square-circle and an illusory object like silver which is seen in the place 
of a shell. In a later section I shall try to accout for the difference. But 
from the standpoint of Mayfi this difference is really irrelevant. According 
to Maya-vada the contradictory as well as the illusory are both, in the 
last analysis, unreal. And so, Maya-vfida should better make a distinction 
between real and unreal on the basis of some other principle. 

MSyS theory of illusion .—In Maya-vfida the world is declared illusory 
on the basis of commonly accepted experience of illusion. Let us therefore 
see whether the Advaitin’s analysis of illusory experience is correct. When 
I see silver in the place where there is really a shell it cannot be said that 
I know silver for the first time in my life. It is indeed true, that when 
a person has a wrong perception of silver he has no memory of having seen 
the silver before. But is it necessary to have this memory? Even in the 
case of veridical perception, when a person sees a certain thing for 
a second time, he need not be conscious of the fact that he had seen it 
before. And still the fact remains true that he had seen it. Perception is 
not a simple, but a complex process, whether it be illusory or veridical. 
To think that perception involves no memory or conception is wrong. 
As Kant pointed out long ago, perception without conception is blind. 
Modem Psychology therefore regards every perception to be an instance of 
“ apperception So it is quite plausible that even when I think that 
I have the perception of silver, the silver might have been supplied by 
my past experience of it, and thus it is possible for me to see silver where 
it does not actually exist. That is, unless we recognize that there is silver 
somewhere we cannot possibly have an illusion of silver. 

I now come to the second point in the theory of illusion. It has 
been seen that what is regarded as an illusory object is real somewhere and 
at some time. Thus, if there is an illusion of silver, silver must be real. But, 
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further some other thing ought to be real if I am to know that a certain 
perception is illusory. How is a person able to distinguish between the real 
and the illusory I need not consider just now. I shall simply take it for 
granted that a person is able to distinguish between the illusory and the real. 
Silver is illusory because the shell is real. We thus conclude that the 
illusion of silver implies the reality of both the shell and the silver at some 
place or other. Further, they must belong to the same order of existence. 
The silver must be a part of the same world of which the shell is a part. 

Here a difficulty arises. In front of me there is only a shell. Silver 
is somewhere else. How then is it that I see silver in the place of the shell, 
unless there be illusory silver which is neither real nor unreal ? My answer 
is that the above difficulty is based on the notion that perception is 
a simple process in which one has simply to receive what is given from 
outside and nothing to add of one’s own. Modem Psychology tells us that 
this notion is mistaken. In a perceptual process what is given from outside 
is a very samll datum and on the basis of this datum we construct our 
objects. Now it may sometimes happen that several objects have some 
common datum. If only this common datum is sensed while perceiving 
one such object, our perception of it is likely to be illusory, unless we 
correctly interpret it. In all cases of perceptual illusion some common 
datum will be found. Where, for example, silver is seen in the place of 
a shell, the visual data of silver and shell are the same; and so long as 
some other datum is not sensed the shell may appear as silver. That a 
perceptual process involves a good deal of intellectual interpretation, can 
be seen in cases of “ Complication ”—as for example, when observing 
a piece of ice, one says that it looks cold. In such cases there is an 
immediate inference from one datum to another. Had there been no inter¬ 
pretation of the datum one should not be justified in saying that the 
block of ice looks cold. 

In a previous section I have pointed out that there is no difference 
between calling a thing illusory and calling it unreal. Still, the nature of 
the illusory object seems to be different from that of the contradictory. How 
to account for this difference? I shall take three examples and try to 
contrast them with one another. I have already examined the first, 
namely, the case of illusory silver. The other two examples which I shall 
consider are those of “ pink rats ” seen by a drunkard and of things like 
a square-circle or a barren woman’s son. 

The illusion of pink rats is also perceptual in nature. But, there seem 
to be important differences between the experience of silver which is seen 
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in the place of a shell and pink rats. In the instance of illusory perception 
of silver, we experience a thing which though it does not exist where 
it is perceived to be, still, exists somewhere. Further, while in the first case 
there is a perceptual datum which* is misinterpreted, in the second there is 
no such datum. This means that, while the latter is mainly imaginary the 
former has some basis in actual perception. Secondly unlike the illusion 
of silver which is seen in place of shell, a ‘ pink rat ’ illusion consists in 
bringing together by imagination two separately existing entities (i) pink 
(colour) and (ii) rat. Now what makes the pink rat illusion perceptible ? 
It will be admitted that a strong imagination generally takes the form 
of images and if the images are compatible they may exist together. This 
is what has happened in the illusion of pink rat. A rat is a thing which 
has a colour, though it is different from pink. Thus by imagining some other 
colour say, pink, instead of its natural colour one can arrive at the image 
of the pink rat. Though we do not come across pink rats we know that 
if we paint a rat with pink colour, it would appear pink. That is how the 
illusion of pink rats becomes possible. But just as by strong imagination 
we can bring two or more compatible things together, and make one 
composite thing like a pink rat, so also we can bring together two or more 
incompatible entities, e.g., a square, and a circle. Now these two entities 
do have a separate existence. But they cannot exist together. It is owing 
to this that the square-circle is not real. Moreover, it is not possible 
to perceive it because each of its constituents excludes the other. Hence 
the perception of the square-circle is not possible. But though its percep¬ 
tion is not possible, it is not in any way different in nature, from the 
illusory silver or a pink rat. One is therefore justified in concluding that 
there is no difference between the ‘ illusory ’ and the ‘ unreal ’. 

To summarize the results of our enquiry regarding an ordinary 
experience of illusion, in the first place I should say that though an 
experience may be regarded as illusory, the object of the illusory experience 
cannot be unreal or non-existent. Secondly, an experience can be regarded 
illusory only on the basis of some other real experience. There is no sense 
in calling an experience illusory, if one is not able to distinguish between 
an illusory experience and a real experience. One could deny reality 
a certain thing, only if one could assert some other thing to be real. 
Thirdly, the illusory object as well as the object on the basis of which the 
illusory object is regarded as unreal, should have the same order of existence. 
And again, there should be some common datum between the two. 

Let us now in the light of these results, consider the thesis that the whole 
world is illusory. If the distinction between the illusory and the real is 
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essential to the understanding of an illusory experience, shall we be able to 
say, that the whole world is illusory? If the experience of the world is 
false, it must be only on the ground that some other experience is true. 
An Advaitin may object at this stage, “yes, the experience of this world 
is false, because, some other experience, viz., the experience of Brahman, 
is true But then, the question that would arise is, whether the Brahman 
has the same order of existence as the world; for, we can have an illusion 
of the world, in place of the Brahman only if the Brahman and the world 
have the same order of existence. Further one would like to ask, “ What 
is the common datum (which is needed in order that there should be an 
illusion), between the Brahman and the world ?” Unless these two questions 
are satisfactorily answered, one cannot declare the whole world as illusory. 

But, further, can we on the basis of our ordinary illusory experience, 
declare the whole world to be unreal ? We can judge an experience to be 
illusory only on the basis that the world is real. Can we, then, declare the 
world to be illusory on the basis of such illusory experience as those of 
silver in a shell. I venture to say that we cannot. But the argument 
given for the illusoriness of the world is of this very type. We may 
formally put it in the following manner; X is illusory because Y is real, 
and Y is illusory because it is similar to X in many respects. Now, such 
an argument appears to be quite fallacious on the face of it. But, this in 
substance, is the argument which declares the world as illusory. 

There seems to be one more difficulty involved in the illusoriness of 
the world. In an ordinary illusion, the so-called illusory object is real, 
though, of course, at a place and time other than that in which it is perceived 
to be. We have seen that we can have illusion either of some real thing or 
of a composite thing made up of parts which are real. Now, if the world 
is really illusory, it must be either itself real somewhere, or it must be 
made up of some real parts. But in either case the reality of the world is 
admitted somewhere and at some time. 

The Advaitin may reply that for an illusory perception it is not 
necessary that the illusory content should be real; it is enough if there 
be a previous cognition, true or false of the same/content. It is, thus, 
thought that as every one has the knowledge of the world, the illusion is 
possible. But one would ask: how could one have the previous knowledge 
of the world if the world be not real at all? The reply may be: because, 
though the world is illusory, still, it is beginningless. But still the question 
remains: If this beginningless world is illusory and therefore, unreal, how 
could there be an illusion of it for the first time ? To say that the world is 
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beginningless is no answer to the above question; it is simply avoiding the 
issue. 

Thus it seems that on the basis of the ordinary illusion we cannot 
argue the illusoriness of the whole world. On the contrary there is every 
reason to believe that the world may be real. According to Advaitism, 
non-cancellation of an entity is a test of its being real. By cancellation 
(of an entity) is meant a cognition which asserts that something is false 
and that it did not exist in the past, is not existing now, and will not 
exist in the future. Non-cancellation is just the opposite of this. Now an 
illusion is cancelled by a later perception; but the knowledge of things 
like pots and tables is never cancelled in that way. These things may 
be non-existent at some time or place. But it can never be denied that they 
are real where and when they exist. It is sometimes contended on behalf of 
Advaitins that a thing which has a beginning and an end is unreal. 
It would appear, however, that this is no a priori truth. It is true that 
a vedintin would argue, that though things like pots and tables are not 
cancelled by any of our perception, still they are cancelled by reason, 
and that when a person has self-realization, things like pots and tables which 
constitute the world, are cancelled even by perception. We, however, need 
not consider the case of a man who attains self-realization. Because, one 
cannot have a self-realization unless one is intellectually convinced of the 
illusoriness of the world. We must therefore, see whether there is an 
intellectual cancellation of things like pots and tables. We have seen that, 
because we cannot argue the illusoriness of the world on the basis of 
an ordinary illusion, there cannot be an intellectual cancellation of the world. 
Thus when there is a positive evidence in favour of the reality of the 
world and none whatsoever in favour of its unreality, the world is definitely 
not illusory. We can, then, conclude that what are supposed by Advaitins 
to be characteristics of an illusion such as objectivity (Drttyatva), non¬ 
intelligence ( jadatva ), limitation (Amiitva), etc., are not the charac¬ 

teristics of an illusory object only. They may be characteristics common to 
both a real and an illusory object. So if we try to argue the illusoriness 
of something on the basis of these characteristics then, the arguments will 
involve the fallacy ofl “ Undistributed Middle ”. 

Two more arguments are likely to come from the side of Advaitism. 

(j) If pure consciousness is real how can there be any other reality? 
If there be some other reality then there would be a real relationship 
between the two. And in so far as there is a real relationship between the 
two, the two realities would make one whole. I need not go in criticism 
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of this view for want of space. But such a view seems to be a mere 
consequence of the prejudice that the real must be only one having no 
other to it,.... a prejudice which has its source in such passages of the 
Upanishads as, “ O, Soumya this was in the beginning one having no other.” 8 

(ii) It may be said that M4ya-v8da is not a theory; it is a state of 
fact. Whatever explanation we try to give of the world it is sure to end 
in contradiction. I shall make only three passing remarks on such a position. 

(a) It is doubtful whether we cannot give any satisfactory explanation of 
the world. Even if all attempts made for explaining the world, have 
failed hitherto, still it is possible that some one in future may be able to 
explain it satisfactorily. 

(b) If our categories are inadequate to explain the world we ought to 
evolve other categories through which we may be able to explain it. But 
because the categories in terms of which we try to explain the world are 
inadequate, we should not conclude that the world is illusory. 

(c) Even if we are not able to give a satisfactory explanation of the 
world, we cannot prove the illusoriness of the world unless the proposition 
“What cannot be satisfactorily explained is unreal” is true. But such a 
proposition does not seem to be self-evident. Nor are there reasons to 
support it. We can then say that the illusoriness of the whole world does 
not seem to be quite intelligible. 

Is it then a non-significant proposition to say that the world is 
“ Mithya ”. That the world is “ Mithya ” does not seem to be quite 
a non-significant proposition, and indeed, a person does feel that the world 
is “ Mithyft ” on some occasions, when, e.g., he is greatly disappointed or 
when he is in great miseries. But it seems to me that when we say that the 
world is “ Mithya ”, we do not mean to say that it is nothing at all, or 
that it never existed or will never exist. What we mean to say is that the 
world is not “ good ”; it is not “ valuable ”, Thus, that the world is 
“ Mithya ” seems to be a value judgment and not an ontological judgment; 
and in so far as it is a value judgment it seems to me to be quite intelligible 
and may also be more or less probable, though whether actually it is so 
is extremely doubtful. Thus “ Mithya ” seems to me to be an ambiguous 
word having two meanings: (1) illusory, (2) valueless. It seems it was 
primarily intended to be used in the second sense; but on account of con* 
fusion between the two meanings it was interpreted in the first sense and 
an ontological theory was devised in conformity with that sense. That 


* Cf. Ckhtodogyo VpmtUkad. 
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by the proposition, that the world is “ Mithya ”, an ethical sense was intended 
can be seen even in Sankara’s writings, like “ the world is valueless or 
‘ Asar ’ ”.® If we suppose that the word “ Mithya ” is used in the ethical 
sense and if we look at the whole theory from an ethical point of view 
it becomes clearer. For example, it seems difficult to imagine how there 
can be different grades or degrees of reality. But certainly there can be 
different grades or degrees of value. Thus it seems quite possible that 
Empirical reality sjmrstftsft *mr (Vyavahariki Satta) may be more valuable than 
the illusory *mi (Pratibhasikl Satta) and the ultimate Reality 

TRffrfSfs# Sffl (Paramarthikl Satta) more valuable than the empirical. But 
we should not be able to say that the so-called “ Ultimate reallity ” is 
more real than the empirical one. 

It is, of course, likely to be said that the distinction between ethics and 
metaphysics is not ultimate and what is real is also good, and what is good 
is also real. I shall not enter into this controversy here but shall simply 
state in the words of Prof. G. E. Moore, that from no metaphysical propo¬ 
sition an ethical proposition can be derived. One cannot say that something 
is good because something is real. If one tries to give such a reasoning 
then one is committing what Prof. Moore calls a naturalistic fallacy.™ 

In the conclusion it may be said that we have tried to understand the 
reasons usually given for regarding the world as illusory and we have 
also tried to see if this thesis can be defended, but ultimately we have 
found that the illusoriness of the whole world is an unintelligible doctrine, 
hard to believe and harder to defend. However, we found that though 
the doctrine that the whole world is illusory seems to be unintelligible, the 
doctrine that the whole world is valueless does not seem to be quite 
unintelligible though its truth is doubtful. That the world is valueless may 
be the intended meaning of the proposition that the world is “ Mithya ”. 
We then conclude that M&yfi-vSda as a metaphysical doctrine is not accept¬ 
able. If it be acceptable at all it must be interpreted as an ethical judgment 
about the world. But even, as such a judgment of value, it is not free 
from doubt. To those, however, who claim that it is a metaphysical 
doctrine, we answer: 

“ If the world be a phantom as thou sayest, 

A splendid figment and a prodigious dream. 

To reach the Real and the True I shall make no haste, 

More than content with the worlds that only seem.” 


9 »WK: 9RR: l AsOrak khotu samsOrah. 

10 Cf. Prlncipia Ethica, chapter 



SUZANI 

By Ghulam Mustafa Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

(King Edward College, Amraotl ) 

What we know about Sudani, the Persian Satirist, is scanty, because he 
belonged to an age which is not completely or systematically traced by any 
history or biography. Here we try to gather something about his career 
from his work preserved in the Habibganj Library (Dist. Aligarh, U.P.) and 
in Older to have a historical background for it we may seek some torch-lights 
scattered in these “ darkest pages of Muslim History ”. 1 2 * 4 

Samarqand and Bukhara, the places of the poet’s resort, were included 
in the territory of Transoxiana and it was in* 441/1049 when Chaghri Beg 
b. Mika’il b. Saljuq (d. 8 452/1060) first brought it under the Saljuq suze¬ 
rainty. From the T&rikh-i-Bukhfira* (p. 35) we understand that about this 
time Ibrahim-i-Tamghaj Khan and then his son Na$r Khan (the patron of 
‘ Am’aq, Lubab II, 188-190) ruled the territory and that after the latter his 
brother Khizr Khan became the ruler, being later on succeeded by his son 
Ahmad Khan (d. 488/1095). It was most probably 5 * * this ruler who was 
captured by Malik Shah (d. 486/1093) in 471/1078-9, taken to Khurasan 
and then again given back into the vassalage of Transoxiana. About 
Sulayman Khan and his son Arslan Khan Muhammad we again do not 
know the exact dates, but from the TSrikh-i-Bukhara® we understand that 
the latter was ruling certainly in 515/1121 and 517/1123. From the same 
book we know that a few years before 522/1128, when its Persian version 


1 Upon the “ darkness *’ of this age Barthold throws some light in his Turkestan , p. 30* 

2 Hakim's Ta*rikk-i~Afdwdrawi~Nahr t p. 16, Bombay, 1310. 

* in the Akhb&rud-Dawlatls-Sabjuqlyya % p. 29 (Lahore, 1933) the date of Chaghri Beg's 
death is 452, while in the Raudatu$-Saf& (Vol. IV, p. 124, Lucknow, 1915) his son Q&wurd's 
ascension to the throne is given in 450, thus denoting his father's death in that year. 

4 Its original Arabic version had been prepared by some AbQ Bakr Muhammad b. Ja'far 

(d. 348/959) and it was later translated into Persian by AbQ Na$r Ahmad b. Muhammad in 

522/1128, then summarized by Muhammad b, Zufar, b. 'Umar in 572-1176. It has now been 

published in Persia along with its additions which had been made after Muhammad b. Zufar. 

8 In the above-mentioned history (p. 36,11. 1-3) it is stated that it was Ahmad Khan who 
had been captured by Malik Shah, but in the Rm4am-$af& {Vol. IV, p. 100) Sulayman Khftn 
is said to have been captivated. It is just possible that both these names were of one person, 
thus the fUU name being Sulayman Khan Ahmad, just as his son's full name was Arslan Khan 
Muhammad. 

• P. 61,1. 8 and p. 62,1.17. 
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by AbQ Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad was prepared, this Arslftn Khan had 
re-populated the fortress of Bukhari. 7 This fact further clarifies the point 
that Arslan Khan ruled about 517/1123 or even later. 

From 524/1130 to 526/1132 the ruler of Samarqand was Qilij Tamghfij 
Hasan b. ‘ Abdu’l Mu’min, alias “ Hasan-tigln ”, 8 * while Amir-i-ZangJ 
‘ Ali-i-Khallfa was ruling Bukhara in 534/1140, when, because of his vassalage 
to Sanjar (d. 552/1157) he was attacked and killed by Khwfirazm Sh5h.* 
In 536/1142 Gaur Khan KhaliT defeated Sanjar, killed several great men 
like Husamu’d-DIn ‘Umar (b.‘Abdul ‘Aziz b. Mfiza) and appointed Alptigin 
as ruler of Bukhari. 10 One year after the death of Gaur Khan, i.e. in 538/1144, 
the Ghuzz Turks invaded Bhukhfirfi, captivated its chiefs Qarficha Beg and 
‘Ainu’d-Dawla and killed the vizier Shihab. 11 These Turks gained power 
till they captured Sanjar, as is well-known, towards the end of 548/1154. 
With this unexpected defeat the whole Saljuq power was shattered and even 
in the heart of Khurasan the invaders established their sway. 

In 559/1164 the Qarltsq Turks invaded Bukhara, but were completely 
vanquished by Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad b. Husfimu’d-Din ‘Umar with 
the help of Chaghri Beg b. “ Hasan-tigin ”, the Khajfi’i ruler. 12 * It was 
probably this Chag ri Beg (or his brother ?) who is also known as Ru’knu’d- 
Din Mas‘ud and who erected the ramparts of Bukhara in 560 ,S /I165. 
Much after this date we know from ‘AwfT 14 that Qilij Tamghfij Khfin Ibrahim 
b. Husain was ruling in Transoxiana in 597/1201 and he is supposed by Mirza 
Qazwlni 15 to have died by 600/1204 and his son Arslan Khfin ‘Uthmfin, the 
last Ilak-Khfini ruler, in 609/1212. This is what we can gather about the 
age when our poet lived. Now we turn to his work which will throw some 
light upon this ‘ dark ’ period. 

The poet’s proper name was Muhammad 1 * b. ‘All and his pen-name 
“ SflzanI ” is said to have been derived after his attachment to the apprentice 


7 Ibid,, p. 30,11. 6-7. For 322/1128, the date of the Persian version, see its Preface, p. 3. 

• ‘Awfl's lubdb, I, 30*. u Ibid. 

* Ta'rJkM-BukhOrA, p. 30. 11 LubOb, I, p. 332. . 

10 Ibid, 18 Tarikh-l'Bukh&rb, p. 42. 

« Lubdb, I, p. 44. 

*■ Ibid., p. 302. Mirza Qazwlni quotes the date of Arslan Khftn ‘UthmSn’s murder as 
609-1212, but from the T&rikh-t-Bukh&ra (p. 31), a better authority,' wc know that Sultan 

Muhammad Khwarazm Shah captured Bukhara in 604-1207 (thus bringing the ruling dynasty 

to an end) and in 616/1219 it was devastated by Chingiz Khan. 

u Browne (U, 342 it.) mentions his another name as AbO Bakr ibnuVSalmSid of Kattsh, 
near Samarqand. 



SUZANI 

By Ghulam Mustafa Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

(King Edward College, Amraotl) 

What we know about SQzanl, the Persian Satirist, is scanty, because he 
belonged to an age which is not completely or systematically traced by any 
history or biography. Here we try to gather something about his career 
from his work preserved in the Habibganj Library (Dist. Aligarh, U.P.) and 
in Older to have a historical - background for it we may seek some torch-lights 
scattered in these “ darkest pages of Muslim History ”. 1 

Samarkand and BukhSrS, the places of the poet’s resort, were included 
in the territory of Transoxiana and it was in* 441/1049 when Chaghri Beg 
b. Mika’Il b. Saljuq (d. 8 452/1060) first brought it under the SaljGq suze¬ 
rainty. From the T5rikh-i-Bukh£lr& 4 (p. 35) we understand that about this 
time Ibrahlm-i-TamghSj Khan and then his son Na$r Khan (the patron of 
* Am’aq, LubSb II, 188-190) ruled the territory and that after the latter his 
brother Khizr Khan became the ruler, being later on succeeded by his son 
Ahmad Khan (d. 488/1095). It was most probably* this ruler who was 
captured by Malik Shah (d. 486/1093) in 471/1078-9, taken to Khurasan 
and then again given back into the vassalage of Transoxiana. About 
SulayrnGn Khan and his son Arslan Khan Muhammad we again do not 
know the exact dates, but from the Tarikh-i-Bukhara* we understand that 
the latter was ruling certainly in 515/1121 and 517/1123. From the same 
book wc know that a few years before 522/1128, when its Persian version 


1 Upon the “ darkness ” of this age Barthold throws some light in his Turkestan t p. 30. 

* Hakim’s Ta'rikh'‘i-Afaw&raun-Naf}r> p. 16, Bombay, 1310. 

* In the Akhb&rud-Dawlatls-Sabjuqlyw, p. 29 (Lahore, 1933) the date of Chaghri Beg’s 
death is 452, while in the Raudatu$-Saf& (Vol. IV, p. 124, Lucknow, 1915) his son Q&wurd’s 
ascension to the throne is given in 450, thus denoting his father’s death in that year. 

4 Its original Arabic version had been prepared by some AbQ Bakr Muhammad b. Ja'far 
(tf. 348/959) and it was later translated into Persian by AbQ Na$r Ahmad b. Muhammad in 
522/1128, then summarized by Muhammad b, Zufar, b. *Umar in 572-1176. It has now been 
published in Persia along with its additions which had been made after Muhammad b. Zufar. 

* la the above-mentioned history (p. 36,11. 1-3) it is stated that it was Ahmad Khan who 
had been captured by Malik Shah, but in the Rau$atuf‘$afa (Vol. IV, p. 100) SulaymAn Kfe&n 
is said to have been captivated. It is just possible that both these names were of one person, 
thus the M name being Sulayman Khan Ahmad, just as his son's full name was Arslan Khan 

« P. 61,1. 8 and p. 62,1.17, 
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by Abfl Na$r Ahmad b. Muhammad was prepared, this Arslan Khan had 
re-populated the fortress of Bukhara . 7 This fact further clarifies the point 
that Arslan Khan ruled about 517/1123 or even later. 

From 524/1130 to 526/1132 the ruler of Samarqand was Qilij Tamghfij 
Hasan b. ‘ Abdu’l Mu’min, alias “ Hasan-tigln ”, s while Amir-i-ZangJ 
‘ AU-i-Khalifa was ruling Bukhara in 534/1140, when, because of his vassalage 
to Sanjar (d. 552/1157) he was attacked and killed by Khwarazm Shah.® 
In 536/1142 Gaur Khan KhajS’I defeated Sanjar, killed several great men 
like Husfimu’d-DIn ‘Umar (b.‘Abdul ‘Aziz b. Maza) and appointed Alptigln 
as ruler of Bukhara. 10 One year after the death of Gaur Khan, i.e. in 538/1144, 
the Ghuzz Turks invaded Bhukhara, captivated its chiefs Qarficha Beg and 
‘Ainu’d-Dawla and killed the vizier Shihab. 11 These Turks gained power 
till they captured Sanjar, as is well-known, towards the end of 548/1154. 
With this unexpected defeat the whole Saljuq power was shattered and even 
in the heart of Khurasan the invaders established their sway. 

In 559/1164 the Qarlnq Turks invaded Bukhara, but were completely 
vanquished by Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad b. Hus&mu’d-Din ‘Umar with 
the help of Chaghri Beg b. “ Hasan-tigin ”, the Khaga’i ruler. 1 * It was 
probably this Chag ri Beg (or his brother ?) who is also known as Ru’knu’d- 
Dln Mas‘ud and who erected the ramparts of Bukhara in 560 ,s /1165. 
Much after this date we know from ‘AwfF 4 that Qilij Tamghaj Khan Ibrahim 
b. Husain was ruling in Transoxiana in 597/1201 and he is supposed by Mirza 
QazwinP 5 to have died by 600/1204 and his son Arslan Khan 'Uthmfin, the 
last Ilak-KhSnl ruler, in 609/1212. This is what we can gather about the 
age when our poet lived. Now we turn to his work which will throw some 
light upon this * dark ’ period. 

The poet’s proper name was Muhammad 1 * b. *Ali and his pen-name 
“ Sfizani ” is said to have been derived after his attachment to the apprentice 


* Ibid., p. 30, II. 6-7. For 322/1128, the date of the Fenian version, see its Preface, p. 3. 

* ‘AwfTs Lubdb, I, 301. “ Ibid. 

* Ta'rtkh-I-Bukhdrd, p. 30. »* Lubdb, I, p. 332. 

10 Ibid. ** Tarlkh-i-Bukhdrd, p. 42. 

» Lubdb, I, p. 44. 

u Ibid., p. 302. Mirza Qozwini quotes the date of Arslan Khftn ‘UthmSn’s murder as 
609-1212, but from the Tdrlkhd-Bukh&rd (p. 31), a better authority, we know that Sultan 
Muhammad Khwarazm Shah captured Bukhara in 604-1207 (thus bringing the ruling dynasty 
to an end) and in 616/1219 it was devastated by Chingiz Khan. 

M Browne (U, 342 n.) mentions his another name as AbO Bakr ibnu’s-Salmlnl of Kalftsh, 
near Samarqand. 
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of a manufacturer of needles” (‘ Suzan ’). The oldest panegyric which we 
get in his work is in praise of Arslan Khan Muhammad b. Sulaim&n, who, 
as we have seen above, lived sometime in the first quarter of the 6th century 
A.H. (or of the 12th century A.D.). In that panegyric a reference is made 
to this vizier Sa‘du’I-Mu’lk, as well, and it runs as follows:— 


t . i * 

cr y/t j V—ti 





19 


Then we find a panegyric in praise of Husamu’d-Din ‘Umar (b. Imam 
Burhanu’d-Din ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz b, Maza), who is called, by the poet, a com¬ 
mander-in-chief of Turkestan (appointed by Sanjar ?). Wc may quote here 
two important lines from it:— 


After Husfimu’d-Din, his son Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad became the 
chief of Bukhara and, as we have noticed, he was living in 559/1164. About 
him and his master Chaghri Khan b. Hasan-tigln we find the following 
eulogy by Suzani, quoted in the Lubab I, 333 


<£-'4 (jf ) - •• Li-Tt ) If 

j*—■ ^3* ,J 

\J S 1> ***!' I' /"'- 1 

I J Uf 'm** • 

^ ■ L*«fj ''■> 






tfr. 


w 


» Lubab, n, 191. 

*» $abttganl MS., f. 31a. 

“ Ibid., f. 38a. 

* In the fifth verse the poet says that Bukhara is without ramparts. From the Tirtich-i- 
SukhOri (p. 42) we know that in 235/849 they had been erected for the first time and were 
again built by ArslAn KfcSn and later by Ru'knu’d-Din Mas'Qd in 560*1165. 

9 
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Then we find a panegyric in praise of Ru’knu’d-DIn Mas‘ud b. Hasan- 
tigin, written on the occasion when he was appointed a ruler of Bukh&r& 
and Satnarqand by the Khata’T Turks. A few lines of it may be quoted 
here:— 

il .*~v ** 

In another panegric in his praise the poet recalls the grandeur of the 
late ruler Arslan Khan:— 

f>>v 




-Jfhi « 


The poet gives one important but unknown date, Mufcarram 560/ 
November 1164, when Sa‘du’l-Mulk Mas‘ud was appointed the vizier of 
this ruler Ru’knu’d-DIn Mas‘Qd:— 


He wrote another panegyric on this occasion:— 


U—l uk.' 


>i j/j 




» Habibganf MS.. ff. 276-28a. 
» Ibid., f. 28a. 

»» Ibid., f. 11a. 
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There is one more panegyric in his praise, in which he is said to have 
been descended from Sa‘du’i-Mu’Ik Fakhru’d-Din**, the vizier of Arsl&n 
KhSn:— 

Then we get a few panegyrics in praise of Sadr-i-Jahap Bu’rhahu’d-DIn 
‘Abdu’l ‘Aziz b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abdu’I ‘Aziz b. Mfiza. One of them is as 


follows 

l£j»r 




j>t£d 





*•» > cC 

1 ” sf 



i)jf U* 1} tf pj& 

J, O0 


This “ §adr-i-Jahap ” lived at least* 6 upto 572/1176 or 574/1178, when 
Muframmad b. Zufar b. Umar summarised the TarTkh-i-Bukhfira for him. 
But we do not know the time when Sfizani praised him, as he is himself said 
to have died** in 569/1173. This is all that we gather about the poet’s career 
from his work. 


44 Suzani has praised one Fakhru’d-DIn in a panegyric which is in the Lubab, n, 194 
and its 9th verse in the HablbganJ MS. (f. 136) is as follows 

This patron was probably a 4 Shafiate ’ sunni, as is inferred from the 8th line of that eulogy 
and would have been different from Sa‘dul-Mu’lk Fakhru’d-Din, the vizier of Arslan Khfin, because 
its lines show much of the poet’s skill in his art, which he could have attained in the late 
years of his age. There is one more panegyric in the Lubab (II, 197) which is in praise of some 
Iftikhar-i-Dln ‘AH, who was probably “ Iftikhar-i-Jah&n ”, mentioned in the Lubab , I, 335, 2. 

** Tarlkk-i-Bukhfira is believed to have been summarised in 572, as its editor says in its 
introduction (p. 6), but Mirza Qazwlni {Lubab, I, 334) gives its date as 574. 

* JJrowne (II. 343) as quoted from Dowlatshah* 



DISTRIBUTION LAWS OF THE DIFFERENCE AND 
QUOTIENT OF VARIABLES INDEPENDENTLY 
DISTRIBUTED IN THE CLASSICAL—D 2 LAW 


By M. P. Shrivastava and S. S. Shrikhande 

In a previous paper 1 were given the distribution laws of the difference and 
quotient of two variables drawn independently and randomly from the same 
classical D 2 population. It was later on suggested by Mr. R. C. Bose to 
extend those results to the case of populations with different parameters. 
This suggestion has been carried out in this note. 

The Distribution Law of the Difference 

Let u~x-y,u> 0 (1) 

where the distribution laws of x and y are independent and are given by 

~i ?* 

/ (*) — P~ m a ’ n+1 e 2 K (2p Vx) where 0 < x < oo (2) 


and 

g (y) — <f n /3" +1 e~P y y n ' 8 \ n (2 q \/y) where 0 < y < «» 

The characteristic function of the distribution law of « is given by 

OO oo 

Q W-// e ><x ~ y> f( x ) g (y) dx dy 

0 0 

Making use of the result 2 

x> fl* 

e -ps z i't% (2 ay/z) dz— a" b~"~ l 


f 


where R (v) > — 1 we get 

««- («“»)■" (4i-r "* {-?- ?+ 

The distribution law of u is there given by 


j>(u) = 


x w 11 j8 w ' 1 j r exp { - iut -1- + 

^ J (a-itr+itf+iiy 


«p(£+* 


E± 

it)* 1 


it} 


dt 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 
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Expanding the exponential line of this integrand, and reversing the 
processes of integration and summation, which is easily justified, we get 
p(uj- 


r ? r<JM 1 
. '« *• s 

Putting a— it— — ~ we have 


w 

1 f A 

-09 


r,rn v; 


/ « JW <# 

(a- it) m +”‘ l {P+itr' 1 

-*4+loo 


ru w,r 1 C e : dz 

- «4 -ioo 

= + ij (a+ ^) CT '•' t W t <m-«+-w), t ( w ( a +0)1 (9) 

where (z) is the Whittaker’s confluent hypergeometric function. 4 
Thus we have 

p (k) a m>1 p*‘ l (a+ P)-” 1 &"+"> exp { ~ ~~ jf + i « («- A)} 

/n*\‘ 


5 , mi , 

S\ («l+ r) f 


1(r,x ’ W iUw . ww) , * (w ^ + ,+„ {« (a+fi)) 

( 10 ) 

when p—a,n—m and #*/> we see that 


and then p (u) is given by 

' £ (I)’*’ T* f K...+ M 

as shown before. 

77jc Distribution Law of the Quotient 
Let w* x/y, and v= log w, w> 0 

where x and y are given as before by (2) and (3). The characteristic function 
of the distribution law of v is given then by 

oo OO 

»»-//© f(x)g(y)dxdy (14) 

0 # 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


(13) 
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an 

f 

1 

< 


a 

$ 



»IC 


a 
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i 
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u 
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fh 
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dh 
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Transliteration of the Arabic, Persian and Urdu Letters 


£ w 


* 

fa*/ 

W w 

V • 

» 

dj or j tii or t 


t 

t 

p b 

o or 2 

A 

^ V •» 


> 

) 

b v 


r r dh or 

4 

d 

d 

kh or h h 

ch or c 

* 



« 

•• 


• 

M * 

b </ 


✓ 

lT 

LT 


t z, dz or 4 


? 

sh or s 

S zh 

or z z 

f J J 

j" 

•• 

o 

• 

• 

t 


m 1 g 

k 

k or q 

f 

g or gh 
< 

* 




</ 

^ J 

0 

th ph 


bh 

y 

h w or 

v n 

Vowels 


/ a 


fa 




7 i 


<1* 




> u 


'j Q 


Diphthongs(S 

ai 

“•/au 

wasla 

J , ** O *0 

■— hamza — or — or — 

silent » —h 


letter not pronounced 7* 



as in 0 ^, l = kah *> kah *» kah *> 

* * or kahfiii, kahln, kahun, respectively. 
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